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IN  annotating^  the  Bîblical  text,  concerning  the  *'  making  of 
many  books/*  a  fourteenth  centyry  commentator  declared 
most  positively  that  the  only  books  which  niight  be  read 
without  harmfu!  resuks  are  '*  the  bokis  of  hoo!i  scripture  '*  and 
**  other  bokîs  that  ben  needful  to  the  understanding  of  hooU 
scripture." 

Solomon  and  our  mediaeval  sage  would  scarcely  hâve  cause 
to  reverse  their  opinion  if  they  had  to  pass  judgment  on  the  bulk 
of  modem  pubHcations.  To-day  superficiaHty  and  sensation 
reign  suprême,  and  the  classics  of  literature  are  barely  circu- 
lated.  The  classics  are  largely  relegated  to  the  shelves  of 
public  hbraries,  which  are  obviously  only  accessible  to  a  sma!l 
proportion  of  readers. 

There  has  been  an  effort,  of  late,  to  stipply  the  reading  public 
with  various  encyclopaedias  of  literature,  which,  so  far  as  the 
literary  sélections  are  concerncd,  bring  to  mind  the  grunibler*s 
comment  on  his  dinner,  **  It's  ail  very  well  as  far  as  it  gœs,  and 
there's  a  good  deal  of  it,  too,  such  as  it  is."  Thèse  encyclo- 
psedias  are  in  the  nature  of  anthologies,  and,  while  they  may 
be  very  useful  as  literary  scrap-books,  they  fail  to  satisfy  those 
who  wish  to  possess  the  classics  in  theîr  entirety. 

The  projectors  of  the  présent  séries  of  books  hâve  made  it 
possible  for  readers  to  possess  a  carefully  selected  library  of 
the  world's  great  classics.  The  publishers  of  this  séries  bave 
no  désire  to  pose  as  educational  philanthropists.  They  claîm, 
however,  that  the  publication  of  thèse  classics  will  certainly  tend 
to  încrease  the  reading  of  the  best  books  of  ail  time.     Carlyle 
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said  that  a  collection  of  books  is  a  real  unîversity.  In  that 
sensé  the  présent  collection  ought  ta  prove  invaluable  to  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  books  referred  to  by  Lowell 
as  the  suprême  books  in  literature. 

The  art  of  printing  bas  revolutionized  the  world.  The  print- 
îng'press  bas  proved  far  more  potent  than  any  other  civilizing 
influence.  Learning  is  no  longer  confined  to  tbe  few.  Tbe 
literature  of  civilization  is  free  to  ail.  '*  He  that  nins  may 
read.*'  The  danger  lies  in  reading  everything  we  run  across. 
Indiscriminate  reading  is  seldom  bénéficiai. 
<  While  the  printing-press  bas  proved  a  potent  power  for  good, 
it  bas  also  been  used  for  ignominious  puq3oses.  In  many 
qiiarters  the  first  considération  in  accepting  an  author^s  manii- 
script  to-day  is  not  whetber  it  be  a  book  that  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, but  whetber  it  be  a  bock  that  is  sufficiently  sensational 
to  make  ît  sell.  There  exîsts,  however,  a  large  and  growing 
class  of  readers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  thèse  superfîcial 
books  of  the  honr.  They  crave  for  something  more  substan- 
tial  than  tbe  sensational  reading-matter  offered  them  in  *'  up-to- 
date  *'  novels,  décadent  newspapers,  and  catch-penny  maga- 
zines. The  times  are  ripe  for  a  revîval  of  tbe  fittest.  On  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  the  twentieth  century  breaks  tbe  dawn 
of  a  literary  renaissance.  The  workers  of  the  world  long  for 
**  more  light,"  They  désire  to  hâve  the  gâtes  of  knowledge 
tbrown  wide  open.  recognizing  instinctively  that  "  knowledge 
is  power/'  and  that  those  who  toil  will  ever  be  governed  by 
those  who  thînk. 

In  the  early  days  of  printing,  the  books  to  which  the  people 
had  access  were  few  and  far  between.  To-day  tbe  world  is 
flooded  wîth  books,  good,  bad,  and  indiffèrent.  The  question 
is  no  longer  how  can  I  obtain  a  printed  book,  but  how  am  I  to 
know  what  printed  book  to  read?  This  îs  a  most  important 
question  for  those  wbose  leisure  for  reading  îs  limited.  *'  The 
world/*  says  Frederick  Harrison,  in  his  scholarly  essay  on  the 
choicc  of  books,  "  has  long  ago  closed  the  great  assize  of  letters 
and  judged  the  first  places  everywhere.  In  such  a  matter  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  world,  gnided  and  informed  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  accomplished  cri  tics,  is  almost  unerring.     There  may 
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be  doubts  about  the  third  and  the  fourth  rank,  but  the  first  and 
second  are  hardly  open  to  discussion." 

The  books  of  the  présent  Hbrary  ail  corne  uoder  the  head  of 
ciassics — books  conforming  to  the  best  authority  in  literature 
— ^books  of  acknowledged  excellence.  Read  themi  There  is 
nothing  except  human  love  from  which  you  can  dérive  greater 
happiness  than  the  love  of  reading.  Books  prove  companions 
in  sorrow  and  solitude»  They  assuage  the  pangs  of  physical 
pain.  They  enable  you  to  commune  vvith  ail  the  master  minds 
of  by-gone  âges.  The  Jight  of  intellect  flashes  across  the 
printed  page.  The  recorded  thoughts  of  literature  live  on  for- 
ever.  Books  are  the  **  legacies  of  genius/'  We  are  ail  heirs 
to  the  magie  realm  of  fancy,  the  republic  of  letters,  the  glorious 
domain  of  immortal  thought.  The  pyramîds  of  Nubîa  and 
Eg\'pt,  the  palaces  and  sculptured  slabs  of  Nineveh,  the  cy- 
dopean  walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  temples  of  India — -nonc 
hâve  escaped  the  ravages  of  Time.  The  bcauttful  statues  of  an- 
tiquity — the  Venus  of  Melos,  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon — 
wil!  sooner  or  later  vanish  from  the  face  of  earth.  But  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  tlie  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Socrates,  the 
éloquence  of  Dcmosthenes  and  Cicero  will  last  as  long  as  Earth 
îtself.  The  material  créations  of  art  crumble  to  du  st.  Soul- 
stirring  thoughts,  the  créations  of  intellect,  alone  survive. 

"  To  be  without  books,"  exclaims  Ritskin,  "  is  the  abyss  of 
pcnury;  don't  endure  ît,"  Books  that  we  own  after  awhile 
become  actnal  companions.  **  He  tîiat  lovetli  a  book/'  says 
Isaac  Barrow,  "  will  never  want  a  faithfui  friend,  a  wholesome 
counseHor.  a  cheerful  companion  or  effectuai  comforter.  By 
study,  by  reading,  by  thinking,  one  may  innocently  divert  and 
pleasantly  entertaîn  hîmself  as  in  ail  weathers,  so  in  ail  fortune." 

The  books  of  the  présent  séries  cover  a  wide  field.  The  first 
ten  volumes  contain  "  historiés  **  that  hâve  been  crowned  as 
classtcs  by  the  consensus  of  critica!  opinion.  The  autliors  of 
thèse  historical  volumes  are  Rawlinson,  Hallam,  Michelet, 
Green,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  and  Creasy.  Another  section  of  ten 
volumes  is  devoted  to  Classic  Essays  and  Classic  Orations. 
The  subjects  treatcd  in  other  sections  comprise  Philosophy, 
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Law,  EjD^sb  Litcntoie,  Ori- 
Drama,  Pottry,  and  Région.    Tbe 
ooljr  thr  masler  mûids  crF  "t^i  and 


Tbe  an  leatttr es  ccmpriic  photogra^iires  f  rom  bmcn^  paint- 
iÊÊgê  Ifld  dMÊÊC  ftcftlpltire,  portraits  of  antbors»  &c-siaiile  iDiK 
Sliialfoai  of  mediinral  books  and  aianoscripu»  dicrice  examplcs 
ol  carljr  prmtiog  and  cngraving,  and  \^arîoits  otbcr  ûlustratioos. 

On  thc  Ubrary  Committce  are  such  compcteDt  judg^  of 
good  bookt  as  Dr,  Ttmodiy  Dwight,  ex-Prcskfcnt  of  Yak  Unî- 
yftmty  ;  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  poet  and  lîterary  critic  ;  Dr. 
Paul  van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  and  Prof.  Arthur  Richmond 
Marth,  of  Harvard*  Each  of  thc  classics  selected  has  a  spécial 
inifodtictjon  by  a  writer  fuHy  qualîficd  to  give  a  critical  analysis 
of  thc  worfc  in  question.  Every  available  device  in  the  art  of 
book'inakinfr  bas  bcen  brought  into  service  to  make  thèse  vol- 
umes attractive,  and  thc  type,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  excel- 
lent quality* 

The  présent  library  is  în  the  nature  of  a  *'  Universîty  Exten- 
iion/'  for  it  aims  to  provtde  a  fuller  and  broader  intellectual  life 
rather  than  any  technical  perfection.  The  trend  of  the  times  is 
ioward  mental  culture.  In  the  "  World's  Great  Classics  "  the 
intdkctual  pîeasurcs  and  luxuries  of  life  are  made  accessible 
tù  tvtry  home  whcre  the  love  of  reading  prevails,  The  pub- 
liihers  havc  providcd  a  feast  with  the  **  Immortaîs."  The  fiow 
of  «nul  cornes  from  the  authors  of  ail  âges.  Let  the  toast  be 
what  Alfonso,  Kiiig  of  Aragon,  was  wont  to  say  were  the  four 
bcit  thingR  of  life:  *'  Old  wood  to  bom!  Old  wine  to  drink! 
Old  fricnds  to  converse  with  !  Old  books  to  read  1  "  Sic  ûur 
ai  oitra. 
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THE  author  of  this  volume  îs  one  of  the  many  notable  ex- 
amples  of  schoîarship  in  the  Eîiglish  clergy*  He  is  best 
known  as  Canon  Rawlinson.  One  of  his  most  wîdely 
read  papers  was  his  **  Présent  Day  Tract  "  on  the  "  Early 
Prevalence  of  Monotheistic  BelieL"  He  supplied  the  corn- 
ments  on  numerous  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  **The 
Speaker's  Commentary  "  and  the  excellence  of  his  work  made 
him  a  favorite  with  many  students. 

George  Rawlinson  was  born  in  1815  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng* 
land.  being  five  years  younger  than  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Cres- 
wicke  Rawlinson,  D.CL*,  the  Orientalist  and  diplomat.  Boih 
were  educated  at  Eaîing  School,  the  former  graduating  frora 
Oxford  with  cîassical  honors  in  1838,  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  Collège  in  1840,  Banipton  Lecturer  in  1859,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancîent  History  at  Oxford  in  1861,  holding  that 
office  until  1889.  when  he  resigned.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Canterbnry  Cathedra].  The  mère  titles  of  his  books 
indicate  what  a  prodigious  worker  he  has  been,  His  industry 
is  amazîng  and  his  achievements  surprisîng  even  for  a  life  un- 
usually  long.  In  addition  to  hîs  mamial  of  "  Ancient  History," 
he  has  written  the  following  historical  works  :  "  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancîent  Eastern  World/'  **  The  Sixth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy»  or  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquitîes 
of  Parthia/*  **  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  or  the 
Geography,  History  and  Antiqnities  of  the  Sassanian  or  New 
Persian  Empire/*  **  History  of  Ancîent  Egypt/*  "  Religions  of 
the  Ancient  World,"  "  Eg>^pt  and  Babylon,"  a  history  of 
"  Phcenîcîâ/*  and  in  connection  with  his  brother  and  Sir  Gard- 
ner  Wilkinson,  a  translation  of  Herodotus  with  extensive  notes 
and  illustrations.    His  Bampton  lectures  în  1859  were  upon 
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**The  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptorc 
Records.'*  In  addition  to  a!I  this  Canon  Rawlinson  bas  written 
miich  in  the  shape  of  spécial  articles  for  such  works  as  Smith's 
**  Bible  Dictionary  "  and  the  magazines.  He  wrote  the  article 
on  Herodotus  in  the  ninth  édition  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica/* and  in  1893  he  wrote  the  volume  on  **  Parthia  **  in  "  The 
Story  of  the  Nations  "  séries*  He  held  the  office  of  Classical 
Examiner  under  the  Council  of  MiUtary  Education  from  185g — 
1870,  and  has  been  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Caoterbnry  since  1873. 

His  manual  of  **  Ancient  History  **  is  professedly  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  Heeren's  **  Handbuch."  Readers  of  Herodotos 
are  charmed  by  that  garruloiîs  and  entertaining  old  story-teller, 
'*  the  father  of  history,"  But  Herodotos  did  not  err  on  the 
critical  side,  He  was  interested  in  everything  he  heard.  He 
was  not  a  scientifîc  annalist  coldly  sifting  évidence,  though  he 
was  not  blindly  credulous*  Nevertheless  he  adtnitted  many 
things,  wîsely  so,  on  rather  slender  évidence.  Harrison  says 
that  the  reader  of  Herodotus  needs  such  a  manual  as  Heeren's, 
and  RawHnson's  manual,  on  the  same  plan,  now  takes  îts  place 
It  covers  the  same  ground  and  in  much  the  same  fashîon.  Raw- 
linson writing  later,  has,  of  course,  corrected  many  statements» 
revised  many  judgments,  and  has  carefully  embodied  the  dis- 
coveries  and  researches  of  the  présent  century.  This  adds  the 
labor  of  at  least  three  most  active  and  fruitful  générations  to 
Heeren's  great  work.  Rawlinson 's  manual  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  popular  treatise  for  lîght  reading.  Its  préparation  was  not  the 
idle  pastime  of  an  idle  day.  Its  author  was  a  stndent^  patiently 
investigating  détails,  and  bringîng  a  perfect  mass  of  them  before 
the  reader, 

This  manual  îs  most  valuable  for  the  gênerai  reader  and  the 
right  kind  of  students.  Its  bibliography  alone  woutd  make  ît 
a  great  work.  There  is  probably  no  better  list  of  authorities  on 
the  period  and  nations  covered-  And  one  can  forgive  the  text 
for  lacking  the  rhetorical  embellishments  whîch  characterize 
certain  historiés  în  view  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  painstaking  facts 
presented  in  such  abundance.    At  a  time  when  history  is  tend- 
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ing  to  becomc  scîentîfic  in  the  larger  sensé,  our  debt  to  the  fact- 
gatherer  is  immense*  Philosophy,  Lîterature,  and  Art  are  ail 
dépendent  opon  him.  And  at  a  time  when  men*s  înterest  in 
ancient  history  îs  experiencing  a  revival  like  the  quickened  dé- 
votion to  child  study,  the  republication  of  this  manyal  appears 
most  timely.  Ancient  History  îs  a  vital  part  o{  Modem  History. 
"  The  past  is  only  the  présent  in  a  less  developed  form/*  Divi- 
sions between  Ancient  and  Modem  History  are  purely  arbitrary. 
Ancient  History  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  world  far  distant 
from  us.  For  long  âges  it  continued  distant,  but  the  modem 
Western  nations  hâve  a  keen  and  vital  interest  in  the  far  Eastern 
world  to-day.  Asîa  and  Africa,  subjects  of  Book  I,  in  this 
mannal,  never  were  so  close  to  England  and  America  as  at  prés- 
ent. The  distant  in  space  has  been  brought  nean  The  ancient 
is  made  récent  by  such  studies  as  this,  Dr,  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  Président  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  noted 
hîstorical  critic,  says  in  his  manua!  of  "  Htstorical  Literature  '* 
that  "  as  a  guide  to  a  student  in  the  thorough  study  of  Ancient 
History,  Rawtinson's  manual  has  no  equal  in  our  language," 

William  F*  McDowell, 
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THE  work  hère  given  to  the  public  bas  been  contem- 
plated  by  the  aiUhor  for  several  years.  The  '*  Hand- 
buch  "'  of  Professer  Heeren,  originally  published 
in  1799*  and  corrected  by  its  writer  up  to  the  year  1828, 
is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  only  modem  work  of  réputa- 
tion treatîog  in  a  compendîous  form  the  subject  of  An- 
cient  History  g^enerally.  Partial  works,  i.e.^  works  embradng 
portions  of  the  field,  bave  been  put  forth  more  recently,  as, 
particularly,  the  important  "  Manuel  **  of  M.  Lenormant 
(Manuel  d'histoire  ancienne  de  r  Orient  ptsqu'aux  guerres  Mé- 
diqucs,  Paris,  1868 — 6g  ;  3  vols.  i2mo.)  But  no  work  with  the 
scope  and  on  the  scale  of  Professor  Heeren's  has»  so  far  as  the 
présent  writer  îs  aware,  made  its  appearance  since  1828.  That 
work  itself,  in  its  Engltsh  dress,  is,  he  believes,  out  of  print; 
and  ît  îs  one,  so  great  a  portion  of  whîch  has  become  antiquated 
by  the  progress  of  historical  critîcism  and  discovery,  that  it  can 
net  now  be  recommended  to  the  student,  uniess  with  large  re- 
serves and  nymerous  cautions.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  the  présent  writer  désirable  to  replace  the  *'  Hand- 
buch  "  of  Heeren  by  a  manual  conceived  on  the  same  scale,  ex- 
tendîng  over  the  same  period,  and  treating  (in  the  main)  of  the 
same  nations. 

Heeren 's  Hand-book  always  appeared  to  him  admirable  in 
design»  and,  considering  the  period  at  whîch  ît  was  written,  ex- 
cellent in  exécution.  He  has  been  content  to  adopt,  generally, 
its  scheme  and  divisions  ;  merely  seeking  in  every  case  to  bring 
Ihe  history  up  to  the  level  of  our  présent  advanced  knowledge, 
and  to  embody  in  his  work  ail  the  really  ascertained  results  of 
modem  research  and  dîscovery,  He  has  not  suffered  himself 
lo  be  tempted  by  the  cxample  of  M.  Lenormant  to  înclude  in  the 
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manual  an  account  of  the  Arabians  or  the  Indians;  since  he  has 
not  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  either  the  native  tradi- 
tions of  the  former,  as  reported  by  Abulfeda,  Ibn-Khaldoun, 
and  others,  or  the  epic  poems  of  the  latter  (the  Maha  Bharata 
and  Ramayana),  are  trustworthy  sources  of  history.  With 
more  hésitation  he  has  decided  on  not  including  in  his  présent 
work  the  history  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  is  sufficiently  authen- 
tic,  and  which  in  part  runs  parallel  with  a  period  that  the  manual 
embraces.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Sas- 
sanidae belonged  as  much  to  Modem  as  to  Ancient  History — 
to  the  Byzantine  as  to  the  Roman  period.  And,  in  a  doubtful 
case,  the  demands  of  brevity,  which  he  felt  to  be  imperative  in 
such  a  work  as  a  manual,  seemed  entitled  to  tum  the  scale. 
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The  Word  "  History,"  which   etymologically   means  "  în- 

quiry  "  or  **  research/*  and  whîch  bas  niany  slightly  differing 
uses,  is  attached  in  modem  parlance  pre-eminently  and  espe- 
cially  to  accounts  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  afïairs  of  Nations. 
The  considération  of  man,  prior  to  the  formation  of  political 
commooities  and  apart  from  them,  belongs  to  Natural  History 
—and  especially  to  that  braech  of  it  which  is  caîled  Anthro- 
pology — but  tiot  to  History  Proper,  History  Proper  is  the  his* 
tory  of  States  or  Nations,  both  in  respect  to  their  internai  af- 
faîrs  and  in  regard  to  their  dealîngs  one  with  another.  Under 
the  former  head,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  is  Consti- 
tntional  History,  or  the  history  of  Govemments;  under  liie 
latter  are  included  not  ooly  accounts  of  the  wars,  but  Hkewise 
of  the  friendly  relations  of  the  différent  States,  and  of  their  com* 
mercial  or  other  intercourse. 


Anthropology,  though  not  History  Proper,  is  akin  to  it,  and  îs  a 
science  of  which  the  historical  student  should  not  be  ignorant.  It  treats 
of  man  prior  to  the  time  when  history  takes  hîm  up,  and  thus  forms, 
in  somc  sort,  the  basis  on  which  history  rests.  The  original  condition 
of  man,  his  pnmary  habitat  or  place  of  abode,  the  mode  and  time  of 
his  dispersion  ;  the  questions  of  the  formation  of  races,  of  their  différ- 
ences, and  of  their  affinities:  thèse,  and  simiîar  subjects.  which  belong 
properly  to  anthropology,  are  of  interest  to  the  historian,  and  landcrlie 
his  proper  field.  The  most  important  works  bearing  on  thèse  matters 
are: 

"  The  Book  of  Genesis  " — the  only  extant  work  which  claims  to  gtve 

an  authoritative  account  of  the  création  and  dispersion  of  mankindj  and 

which  is  univcrsaîly  admitted  io  contain  most  interesting  notices  of  the 

primitive  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  of  important  facts  bclongîng 
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to  very  remolt  ttines.  KaHscIi*»  '*  Historical  and  Cridcal  Commen- 
tajj/  LoDdon,  Longman,  1855,  containâ  a  mass  o£  valnable,  though 
noi  always  qttite  sober,  illustration  from  tlic  best  modeni  sources. 

*•  Tbc  Pbysical  History  of  Mankind,"  bjr  Dr.  Prichard,  X^Ddon,  jd 
cdkiOD,  lS55--a  work  of  great  grasp  aod  power,  elaboratcly  illustrated, 
md  m  many  respccU  of  cnduring  value;  bm  in  some  points  behiod 
ihe  existing  suie  of  our  knowledge.  Not,  however,  ai  présent  super- 
seded  by  any  gênerai  work. 

"  Prchistoric  Man/*  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  London,  1866.  This 
bock  is  based  tnainly  on  récent  rcscarches  into  the  earliest  vestiges 
of  man  upon  the  eartb,  as  those  believed  to  hâve  been  found  under- 
neath  the  floors  of  caves,  in  ancient  gravel  dcpo&its,  in  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  in  the  so^called  **  kitchcn-middings/'  and  the  likc. 
It  is  well  illustrated. 

History  Proper  îs  ustially  divîded  either  înto  two  or  into 
three  portions.  If  the  triple  division  is  adopted,  the  portions 
are  called,  respectively,  "  Ancient  History/*  the  "  Histor)'  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  Modem  History/'  If  the  tvvofold 
division  is  preferred,  the  middle  portion  is  suppressed,  and  His- 
tory îs  regarded  as  falling  under  the  two  heads  of  "  Ancient  " 
and  ''  Modem/* 

**  Ancient  "  History  is  improperly  separated  from  "  Modem  " 
by  the  arbitrary  assumptîon  of  a  particnlar  date.  A  truer, 
bctter,  and  more  convenient  division  may  be  made  by  regard- 
ing  as  ancient  ail  that  belongs  to  a  state  of  things  which  has 
completely  passed  away,  and  as  modem  ail  that  connects  itsclf 
inseparabiy  with  the  présent.  In  Westem  Europe  the  îrmp- 
tion  of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  in  Eastem  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa,  the  Mohammedan  conquests  form  the  line  of 
démarcation  between  tire  two  portions  of  the  historic  field  ; 
since  thèse  events  brought  to  a  close  the  old  condition  of  things 
and  introduced  the  condition  which  continues  to  the  présent 
day. 

The  Sources  of  History  fall  under  the  two  heads  of  written 
records,  and  antiquities»  or  the  actual  extant  remains  of  ancient 
timcs,  whether  buildings,  excavations,  sculptures,  pîctures, 
vases,  or  other  productions  of  art*  Thèse  antiquities  exist  either 
in  the  countries  anciently  inhabited  by  the  several  nations, 
wherc  they  may  be  seen  m  situ;  or  in  muséums,  to  which  they 
havc  bcen  removed  by  the  modems,  partly  for  their  better 
préservation,  partly  for  the  purposes  of  gênerai  study  and  com- 
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parison;  or,  finally,  in  private  collections,  where  they  are  for 
the  most  part  inaccessible,  and  subserve  the  vanity  of  the 
Gollectors* 

No  gênerai  atteitipt  has  ever  been  made  to  colkct  into  one  work 
a  description  or  représentation  of  ail  thèse  various  remains;  and,  in- 
deed.  their  multiplicity  is  so  great  that  stich  a  collection  is  barely  con- 
ceivable.  Works,  however,  on  limited  portions  of  the  great  field  of 
**  Antîquitîes  "  are  numerous;  and  fréquent  mention  will  hâve  to  bc 
made  of  them  in  spcaking  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  difïerent 
States  and  pcriods.  Hère  thosc  only  will  be  noticcd  whicit  hâve  some* 
thing  of  a  gênerai  characten 

Obcrlin,  "  Orbîs  antiqiii  monumentis  suis  illuslrati  prima;  lîneae," 
Argentoratir  1790.  Extremely  defeclive,  but  rcmarkable,  considering 
the  time  at  which  it  was  wrhten. 

Caylus.  "  Recueil  d'Antiquités  Egyptiennes,  Etrusques,  Grecques  et 
Romaines/*  Paris,  1752-67.  Full  of  intcrcst,  but  with  engravings  of 
a  very  rude  and  primitive  character 

Montfaucon,  '*  L'Antiquité  expliquée  et  représentée  en  figures/* 
Paris.  1719-24;    15  vols-,  foHo. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  *'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquîtîes." 
Londoiî,  2d  édition,  1853. 

Fcrgusson,  James,  *'  History  of  Architecture  in  ail  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Présent  Day/'    London»  1865-67. 

Birch,  Samuel,  *'  Ancicnt  Pottery/'    London,  1858. 

The  second  source  of  Ancient  History,  written  records,  îs 
at  once  more  copious  and  more  important  than  the  other.  Il 
consists  of  two  main  classes  of  documents — (i)  Inscriptions  on 
public  monuments»  generally  contemporary  with  the  e vents  re- 
corded  in  them  ;  and  (2)  Books,  the  works  of  ancient  or  modem 
writers  on  the  subject. 

Whether  Inscriptions  were,  or  were  oot.  the  most  ancient 
kind  of  written  mémorial  îs  a  point  that  can  never  be  deter- 
mîned.  What  îs  certain  îs,  that  the  nations  of  antiquity  made 
use  to  a  very  large  extent  of  this  mode  of  commemorating 
events.  In  Egypt,  în  Assyrîa,  în  Babylonia,  in  Armenia,  in 
Persia,  în  Phœnicîa,  în  Lycîa,  in  Greece,  în  Italy,  historical 
events  of  importance  were  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  this 
way — sometimes  on  the  natural  rock,  which  was  commonly 
smoothed  for  the  porpose;  sometîmcs  on  obelisks  or  pillars; 
frequently  upon  the  walls  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs;  oc- 
casionally  upon  métal  plates,  or  upon  tablets  and  cyîinders  of 
fine  day — hard  and  durable  materials  ail  of  them,  capable  of 
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lasting  htmdreds  or  even  thousands  of  years,  and  in  many  cases 
continuing  to  the  présent  day.  The  practîce  prevailed,  as  it 
seems,  most  widely  in  Assyria  and  in  Eg>-pt;  it  was  also  in 
considérable  lavor  in  Persîa  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  other  nations  used  it  more  sparingly.  It  was  said 
abont  half  a  ccntury  ago  that  *'  of  the  great  mass  of  inscriptions 
siill  cxtant,  but  few  comparatively  are  of  any  importance  as 
regards  history."  But  this  statement,  if  true  when  it  was  raade, 
whicb  may  be  doubted,  at  any  rate  requires  modification  now, 
The  historiés  of  Eg>'pt  and  Assyria  hâve  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  reconstructed  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  t\\^o  countrîes. 
The  great  inscription  of  Behistun  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  Persia,  That  on  the  Delphic  tripod  has 
illustrated  the  most  glorious  period  of  Greece<  It  îs  now  gen- 
crally  felt  that  inscriptions  are  among  the  most  important  of 
ancient  records,  and  that  their  intrinsic  value  makes  up  to  a 
great  extent  for  their  comparative  scantiness. 

General  collections  of  ancient  inscriptions  do  not  as  yct  exîst.  But 
the  foUowing,  which  hâve  more  or  less  of  a  gênerai  character,  may 
be  hcrc  mcntioncd: 

Muratori,  Lud.  Ant,  "  Novus  Thésaurus  Vetcrum  Inscriptlonum." 
Mcdiolani,  1739,  etc.  Together  with  Donati,  "  Supplemcnta." 
Luccx,  1764. 

Grutcr,  "  Inscriptiones  antiquac  totius  orbis  Romani/*  cura  J.  G. 
Graevii,    Amstel.  1707;  4  vols.,  folio, 

Pocockcp  R.»  '*  Inscriptionum  antîquarum  Grsecarum  et  Latinarum 
liber."     Londini,  1752;    folio. 

Chandier,  R-,  "  Inscriptiones  antiqtiae  pler^que  nondum  editsc/'  Ox- 
onii,  1774;   folio. 

Osann,  Fr.,  **  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  antiquarum  Graecarum  et  Lat- 
inaninL"    Lipsix,  1834;   folio. 

A  large  number  of  cuneîform  inscriptions,  Assyrian,  Babylonian» 
and  Persian,  wiU  be  found  in  the  '*  Expédition  Scientifique  en  Méso- 
potamie "  of  M.  Jules  Oppert,  Paris.  1858,  The  Persian,  Babyloîîianp 
and  Scythian  or  Turanian  transcripts  of  the  ip-eat  Behistun  Inscription 
are  contained  in  the  "  Jourrjal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vols,  x.,  xiv.»  and 
XV.,  to  which  they  were  conlributcd  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Norris.  A  smalt  but  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  cuneî- 
form, is  appended  to  Mr.  Rich's  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Bussora 
to  Perscpolis.**     London,  1839. 

Under  the  head  of  Inscribed  Monuments  must  be  încluded 
Coins,  whîch  hâve  in  most  instances  a  legend,  or  legends,  and 
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which  often  throw  considérable  light  upon  obscure  points  of 
history.  The  importance  of  coins  is  no  doubt  thc  greatest  in 
those  portions  oî  ancient  history  wliere  the  information  de- 
rivable  from  authors— especially  froni  contemporary  authors — 
is  the  scantiest;  their  use,  however,  is  not  limited  to  such  por- 
tions, but  extends  over  as  much  of  the  historical  field  as  admits 
of  numismatic  illustration. 

Collections  of  anciettt  coins  cxist  in  most  muséums  and  in  many 
libraries.  The  collection  of  the  Britîsh  Muséum  is  among  the  best  in 
thc  world,  The  Bodlcian  Library  has  a  good  collection;  and  thcre 
is  onc  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  possessing  many  points 
of  interest.  In  defauli  of  access  to  a  good  collection,  or  in  further 
prosecution  of  nymismatic  study^  the  learner  may  consull  the  following 
comprehensive  works: 

Spanheim,  **  Dissertatio  de  usu  et  praestantia  Numismatum."  Lon- 
don  and  Amsterdam,  1706-17;    2  vols.,  folïo. 

Eckhel»  *'  De  Doctrina  Nummorum  Vcterum/*  Vindebonsej  1792-98; 
8  vols.,  4to. 

Mionnet,  **  Description  des  Médailles/'  Paris,  1806-37;  16  vols,, 
8vo»  copiously  illustrated. 

Htimphreys,  *'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals/'  London,  1850.  In  this 
workp  by  means  of  embossed  plates,  fac-similes  of  thc  obversc  and  re- 
verse of  many  coins  are  produced. 

Leake»  "  Numtsmata  Heïlenica."    London,  î8s4. 

Works  upon  coins,  embracîng  comparatively  narrow  fields,  arc  nu- 
mérous,  and  oftcn  specially  valuablc,  Many  such  works  will  be  no- 
ticed  among  thc  sources  for  the  history  of  particular  times  and  nations. 

The  **  Books  "  from  which  ancient  history  may  be  learned 
are  of  two  kinds — Ancient  and  Modem.  Ancient  works 
which  treat  the  subject  in  a  gênerai  way  are  neithcr  numerous 
nor  (with  one  exception)  very  valuable.  The  chief  of  those 
now  extant  are: 


Diodortis  Siculus,  '*  Bibliotheca  Historica,*'  in  forty  books,  of  which 
only  books  i.-v.  incl.  and  xi.-xx,  incî.  hâve  corne  down  to  us  entire. 
Thc  best  éditions  are  those  of  Wesseling  (Bipont  1793- 1800;  10  vols., 
8vo)  and  Dindorf  (Parisiis,  1843-44;  2  vols.,  8vo).  This  work  was  a 
nni versai  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  lo  b.c.  60, 

Poîybius,  *'  Historia?,*'  likcwise  în  forty  books,  of  which  thc  first  fivc 
only  arc  complète,  Originally,  a  universal  history  of  the  period  com* 
mencing  b.c  220  and  terminating  bx.  146.  Bad  in  style,  but  excellent 
în  criticism  and  accuracy.    The  best  édition  is  Schweighae useras  (Lips, 
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ijSg  et  ieqq,;  B  vois.,  8vo,  Reprintcd  al  Oxl€»rd,  i8i^  toigetlker  with 
tbe  ta0ie  tcbobr^ft  ^  Lexkon  Polybiaimin,"  to  5  vol^Sv.  8vo).  A  good 
édition  of  ibe  mené  lext  bas  becn  pabil&hed  by  Didot,  Paris»  185^ 

Jimimii.  **  Hîstome  Pbîlippic^/*  in  foity-foto^  books^  eactracied,  or 
rallier  abtfTeviiied^  from  Trogus  Pompcius,  a  writer  of  tbe  Angustan 
âge.  Thi*  il  a  unircrsal  history  from  the  cariiest  limes  to  Augtistus 
Oesar  It  îs  a  sbort  work,  and  conseqtieiitly  very  slight  and  skctchy* 
Of  recttit  éditions,  the  best  is  tiiat  of  Doebner  (Lips.  1831).  Tbe  best 
of  Ibe  old  editjoiu  h  that  01  Strasburg.  1802,  8ro. 

Zonaras.  "  Cfaronicon  «ve  Annale*/*  in  twelve  bookSu  A  nnirersal 
bistory,  extending  from  the  Création  to  the  dealh  of  the  Emperor 
Majcimîn^  a.d.  238.  Grcatly  wanting  in  critictsm.  The  best  édition  Is 
that  10  tbe  "  Corpus  Scriptorum  Htstoris  Byzantinae.'*  Boniue, 
i84t-44. 

Bcti<les  these^  there  remain  fragments  from  the  imîvcrsal  hlstory  of 
Kîcolatis  Damascenns  (**  Fragm.  HisL  Graec/'  VoL  IIL,  ed  C  Môller, 
P^sits,  J840)r  which  are  of  very  considérable  value. 

Modem  works  embradng  the  whole  range  of  andent  hls- 
tory are  numerous  and  important.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  dasses:  Works  on  Universal  History,  of  which  Andent 
History  farms  only  a  part;  Works  exdusivdy  devoted  to  An- 
cicnt  History. 


To  the  (îrst  class  belong: 

"  The  Universal  History,  Ancîcnt  and  Modem,**  with  maps  and  ad- 
dition». London,  1736-44;  7  vols.,  folio.  Reprinted  in  8vo  and  64 
vols.,  London,  1747-66;  agam,  in  60  vols.»  with  omissions  and  additions. 

Ralcigh,  Sir  W.,  **  History  of  the  World/'  in  bis  *  Works/*  Oxford, 
Clarcndon  Press,  1829;    8  vols.,  8vo. 

Bonuet,  **  Discours  sur  THistotre  UniverscUe/*  Paris,  î68i;  4to. 
(Translated  into  Engitsh  by  Rich.  Spencer.     London,  1730;    8vo,) 

Millot,  "  Elémcns  de  THisloirc  Générale/*  Paris,  1772  et  seqq.  Re* 
printcd  at  Edinburgh,  1823;  6  vols.,  8vo.  (Translated  into  Englishp 
1778;   2  vols,,  8vo.) 

Kichhom,  **  WeUgeschichtc."    Leipsic,  179^-1820;  5  vols..  8vo. 

Kdghtlcy.  Th.,  *'  Outlines  of  History/'  8vo,  being  vol.  ix.  of  Lard- 
ner's  **  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia/*  London,  1835  et  seqq.  A  convcnient 
abridgment. 

Tytlcr  and  Narcs,  **  Eléments  of  General  History/*  London,  1825, 
**  Owes  its  réputation  and  success  to  the  want  of  a  better  work  on  the 
•ubjccl/' 

Undcr  the  second  head  may  be  mentioned: 

Niebuhr,  B.  G,  *'  Vortrâge  iiber  alte  Gescliichte/*  Berlin,  1847;  3 
vol».,  8vo.  Edited  aftcr  bis  death  by  his  son,  Marcus  Nîebuhr.  (Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Léonard  Schmitz,  with  additions  and  cor- 
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rectioits.    Loodcm,  t%2;  3  voi&«  %9mJ    A  ^ 
exDbodyin^  aU  Uie  rcsdhs  oC  OMte 

Scblosser,    **  Universal-lisstfxiaciie 
altcn  Wclt,**    Frwikfart,  1S36;  3  ¥ték^  ÔrBL 

Br^dow,   *'  HaJMJboch   dcr  ahe  Gcsciâcfale.*' 
(Transiatcd  înto  EngliA    Looéos,  iBtfi  Bkb^ 

Smith.  PhiUp.  "  An  AncieBl  HjAhj  Ipib  iIk 
the  Fall  of  the  Western  EnpriRL'*  I  ■iiiÉo^  ifts; 
bodics  the  latest  results  oi  modcfii  femiwJi- 

Heeren»  "  Idcen  '2bcT  dâc  PoHdk,  des  Vcxkdir, 
vorn/ebmsten  Vôlkcr  der  alten  Wdl*  ;   4Fh  efibc 
(Translated  înto  English,     Oxford.  iSjj  et  seq^;   f 
work  whjch,  so  far  as  the  coBUZiercx  ta  ikc  «■cif^i  is 
not  bcen  supcrseded. 

A  few  modem  works  of  a  less  cOÊmptAcamc  AasnctxT  tkaai 
those  hitherto  described,  but  sdH  bdoi^;iii^  raibcr  to  genenl 
than  to  particular  hlstory*  se^m  also  to  descrve  mcnboQ  hère. 

Such  are  : 

Rollin,  "  Histoire  Andentse  des  Egyptiens,  des  Casibâ^mens^  des 
Assyriens*  des  Mèdes  et  des  Perses,  des  Macédoniens,  et  des  Grecs."* 
Paris,  1824;  12  vols.,  8vo,  remc  par  LctfOBoe.  "The  tast  and  besl 
édition."  (Translated  înto  Engîish.  London,  17®;  7  irok.,  8to.)  The 
earlier  portion  of  tliis  work  is  now  antiqtiated,  and  roost  be  replaced 
by  writers  who  hâve  had  the  advantage  oî  récent  dtscoveries. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  **  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  oi  ihe  Andent  Eastem 
World,  or  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquitics  of  Chald;ea«  As- 
syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia."  London^  1862-67;  4  vols.,  8va 
With  numerous  illustrations. 

The  fact  that  ail  historical  events  must  occur  at  a  certain 
tîme  and  in  a  certain  place  attaches  to  History  two  branches 
of  knowlcdge  as  indispensable  anxiliaries;  vîz.,  Chronolog^r 
and  Geography.  By  the  universal  historian  thèse  sciences 
should  be  known  completcly:  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  them 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  historical  student  A  fixed 
mode  of  Computing  time,  and  an  exact  or  approximate  reckon- 
tng  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  events  narratcd,  is  essential 
to  every  methodized  history;  nor  can  any  history  be  rcgarded 
as  complète  without  a  more  or  less  eîaborate  description  of 
the  countries  which  were  the  théâtres  of  the  events  recordcd 
in  ît* 

Exact  Chronology  is  difficulté  and  a  synchronistic  view  ot 
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history  generally  îs  impossible  without  the  adoption  of  an  era. 
Nations  accordîngly,  as  the  désire  of  exactness  or  the  wish  to 
synchroiîize  arose,  inventée!  eras  for  themselves,  which  gen- 
crally  remained  in  use  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  earliest 
known  instance  of  the  formai  assumption  of  a  fixed  point  in 
time  from  which  to  date  evenls  belongs  to  the  history  of  Baby- 
lon,  where  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.C.  747»  appears  to  hâve 
been  practically  in  use  from  that  year.  The  era  of  the  founda- 
tion  of  Rome,  B.C.  752  (according  to  the  best  authoritîes)» 
was  certainJy  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings;  nor  did  that  of  the  Olympiads,  B.C.  776.  become 
current  in  Greece  until  the  time  of  Timaêus  (about  B.C.  300)* 
The  Asiatic  Greeks,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  adopted 
the  era  of  the  Seleiicidoe,  BX.  312.  The  era  of  Antîoch,  B.C. 
49,  was  also  commonly  used  in  the  East  from  that  date  till  A.D, 
600.  The  Armenian  era,  A.D.  553,  and  the  Mobammedan, 
A.D.  622  (the  Hegira),  are  likewise  worthy  of  notice. 

The  most  important  chronological  monuments  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


The  Assyrian  Canon  (discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  among  the 
antiquities  in  the  British  Muséum,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Atke- 
nœurn.  Nos.  1812  and  2064) »  an  account  of  Assyrian  chronology  from 
about  BX.  909  10  BX.  63o,  imprcssed  on  a  number  of  day  table ts  in  the 
rcign  of  SardanapaluSr  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  ail  now  more  or  less 
brokeiî,  but  supplying  each  othcr*s  deiciencies,  and  yietding  by  careful 
comparison  a  complète  chronological  schemc,  covering  a  space  of  230 
year  s.  The  chronology  of  the  whole  period  is  verified  by  a  recorded 
solar  éclipse,  which  is  evîdently  that  of  June  15,  BX.  763- 

The  Apis  Stetœ  (discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Aboosecr,  near  Caire),  published  in  the  **  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlaûdes  "  for  1864,  and  also  by  M.  de  Rougé  in  his  "  Recherches 
sur  les  monuments  qu'on  peut  attribuer  aux  six  premières  Dynasties 
de  Mancthon."    Paris,  1866.    Most  important  for  Egyptian  chronology. 

The  Parian  Marble  (brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  the  year 
1627  by  an  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  his  son;  preserved  among  the  '*  Arundel  Marblcs"  in 
tbe  "  Schola  Philo sophia;  Moralis/*  but  in  a  very  decayed  condition), 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  important  evcnts  in  Greek  hîstory  from 
the  accession  of  Cecrops  to  the  archonship  of  Callistratus,  bx.  355. 
Best  éditions:  "  Marmora  Arundeliana*"  éd.  j.  Selden.  Londini,  1628. 
*^  Marmora  Oxoniensia,*'  cd.  R.  Chandler.  Oxoniisp  1763;  folio, 
"  Marmor  Parium  "  cd.  C.  Mûlîcr,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  *'  Fragmenta  His- 
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toricum  Graeconîm."    Parisiis,  1846,    The  inscription  is  aiso  ^îven  in 
Boeckh's  Corpus  inscripiionum  Grœcarum^  Vol.  II.,  No.  2374. 

The  Fasti  Capiiolini  (discovered  at  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Forum,  partiy  in  the  year  1547»  partîy  in  181 7  and  i8ï8,  and  still  prc- 
serv'cd  in  the  Muséum  of  the  Capitol),  a  list  of  the  Roman  magistrates 
and  triumphs  from  the  commencement  of  the  Rçpublic  to  the  end  of 
the  rcign  of  Augnstus.  Best  édition  of  the  fragments  discovered  in 
lS47t  the  second  of  Sigonius,  Venet  1556,  Best  édition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  1817-18»  that  of  Borghesi,  Milan^  i8r8.  Thèse  Fasti  are  re* 
produced  in  appendices  to  the  first  and  second  %'olumes  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
'*  History  of  Rome,"  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  Punie  War.  An 
excellent  reprint  and  arrangement  of  the  fragments  will  be  found  in 
Mommsen*s  **  Inscriptiones  Latinac  Antiquissimœ/'     Berlin,   1863. 

Ancient  works  on  Chronology  were  numerous;  but  not  many 
hâve  corne  down  to  our  times.  The  subject  first  began  to  be 
trcated  as  a  science  by  the  Alexandriaiis  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  Eratosthenes,  Apollodorus.  Sosicrates,  and 
others  undertook  the  task  of  arranging  the  e vents  of  past  his- 
tory according  to  exact  chronoJogical  schemes,  which  were 
no  doubt  stifficiently  arbitrary.  Thèse  writers  were  succeeded 
by  Castor  (about  B.C.  100-50),  Cephalion,  JuHus  Africanus 
(A.D,  200),  and  Hippolytus,  of  whom  the  last  two  were  Chris- 
tians.  The  earîîest  work  of  a  purely  chronologîcal  character 
which  bas  corne  down  to  us  is  the  folio wing: 

Eusebins  Pamphili,  *'  Chronicorum  Canonum  libri  duo.**  Tkc 
Greck  text  is  lost  ;  but  the  lattcr  book  has  been  prcserved  to  us  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Jérôme;  and  the  greater  part  of  both  books  cxîstfi 
in  an  Armenian  version,  which  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  ihc 
Armenian  monk,  Zohrab,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Mai.  (Mediolani,  1818; 
folio.) 

Other  chronologîcal  works  of  importance  are: 

Gcorgius  Syncellus,  '*  Chronographia/*  in  the  "  Corpus  Hist,  By- 
zant/'  ed,  Dindorf.    Bonnie*  1829;   2  vols.»  8vo. 

Johannes  Malalas,  "  Chronographia,"  in  the  same  coUecttonp  cd. 
Dindorf.     Bonn^.  183 1;   8vo. 

"  Chronicon  Paschale/*  in  the  samc  collection.  Bonnae,  1832;  2 
vols,,  8vo. 

ScaHger.  Jos.,  "  De  Emendatione  Teropornm/*    Genevae,  1629. 

Ideler,  *'  Handbuch  der  Chronologie.''    BerUn,  1825-26;   2  vols.,  8vo. 

'*  L'Art  de  Vérifier  les  Dates.''    Paris,  1819-44;  36  vols.,  8vo, 

Haies,  W.,  **  New  Analysis  of  Chronolog>%  explaîning  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World,"     London, 
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1809-12;  3  vols.,  4to.    New  édition,  corrected  and  improved,  1830;   4 
vols,,  8vo. 

Ginton,  H.  R,  "  Fasti  Hclîenîd;  or,  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronol- 
ogy  of  Grcece  from  tbe  Fifly-fifth  Olympiad  10  the  Death  of  Augnstus/* 
Oxford,  Garcndon  Prc5S,  1827-30;  3  vols.,  410.  A  valuable  work*  not 
con6ned  to  the  chronotogy  of  Greecc.  but  embradng  that  of  ail  the 
Asiatîc  kingdoms  and  empires  from  the  earliest  times  to  Alexander's 
conqucst  of  Persia. 

Gcography,  the  other  ancîllary  science  to  History,  was 
recognized  from  a  very  early  date  as  closely  connected  with  it 
The  Hîstory  of  Herodotus  is  almost  as  much  geographical  as 
historical:  and  the  geographical  élément  occupies  a  considér- 
able space  in  the  historiés  of  many  other  ancient  writers,  as 
notably  Polybius  and  Diodorus.  At  the  same  time  the  sepa- 
rability  of  geography,  and  ils  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
brandi  of  knowledge,  were  perceived  almost  from  the  first; 
and  Works  upon  it,  whereof  only  fragments  remain,  were  written 
by  HecatiEus  of  Miletus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  Qiaron  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  Damastes,  Eratosthenes.  Agatharchides,  Scymnus  of 
Chios*  and  others.  The  most  important  of  the  extant  classical 
Works  on  the  subject  are: 

The  **  Pcripltis  Mans  Mediterraneî,*'  ascribed  to  Scylax  of  Caryandâ, 
but  really  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  belongfïng  to  the  time  of 
Phiiip  of  Macedoa  Ed.  D.  Hoeschel,  August  Vind.,  1608.  Printcd 
also  in  Hudson's  '*  Geographi  Minores/'  Oxoniis,  1703;  and  in  C. 
Miiller*s  **  Geographi  Gr^cci  Minores."     Paris,  1855. 

Sirabo,  **  Geographica,"  in  scvcoteen  books,  the  most  important  an- 
cient work  on  the  subject  Best  éditions:  that  of  Is.  Casaubon,  Parisiis, 
1620,  folio;  that  of  Th.  Falconer,  Oxoniis,  1807,  2  vols.,  folio;  that  of 
Siebcnkecs,  Lipsiae,  1 796- 181 1,  6  vols.»  8vo;  and  that  of  Kramen  Bero- 
lini,  1847-52,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Dionysius,  **  Periegesis.*'  written  in  hexamcter  verse.  Published, 
with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius,  by  H.  Stephanus,  Parisiis,  1577. 
It  wili  be  found  also  in  ihe  **  Geographi  Gr<eci  Minores  "  of  Bcrnhardy 
(Leipsîc,  1828)  and  of  C.  Miiïlcn 

Piinius.  '*  Historia  Natiiralis,'*  in  thirty-seven  books.  Best  édition, 
that  of  Sillig-    Gotha;;  8  vols.,  8vo. 

Ptokm^eus»  *'  Geographia,"  in  eîght  books.  Ed.  Bertins,  Amstel, 
1618;   folio. 

Pomponius  Mêla.  "  Cosmographia,  sîve  De  Situ  Orbis,"  in  three 
books.  Edited  by  H.  Stephanus,  togcthcr  with  the  *'  Penegesis  '*  of 
Dionysius.  Parisiis,  1577.  Best  édition,  that  of  Tzschucke.  Lipsae, 
1807;    7  vols.,  8vo. 
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And  for  the  geography  of  Greece: 

Pausanias,  "  Periegesis  HcUadis/'  in  ten  books.  Best  éditions:  ihat 
of  Sicbelis»  Lipsise.  1822-28,  5  vols.,  8vo;  and  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1826-27,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Modem  works  on  the  subject  of  Ancient  Geography  are 
numerous,  but  only  a  few  are  of  a  gênerai  character.  Among 
thèse  may  be  noticed: 

CcUaritis«  **  Notilîa  Orbîs  Antiqui."  Lipsiae»  1701-06;  2  vols,»  4to. 
**  Cum  observationibus,"  J,  C.  Schwartzii.    LipsitT,  1771  and  1773, 

Mannert,  *'  Géographie  der  Gricchen  und  Romer/'  Nùrnberg,  1801- 
31;    10  vols.,  8vo. 

Gossclin,  "  Recherches  sur  la  Géographie  systématique  et  positive 
des  Anciens/'    Paris,  1798-1813;   4  vols.,  410. 

Rennell,  J.,  "  Geography  of  Herodotus."  London,  1800;  4to.  And 
the  same  writer*s  "  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Asia 
Mrnor/'  with  an  Atlas.     London,  1831;    2  vols.,  Svo. 

Ritter.  *'  Erdkundc.'*  Berlin^  1832  et  scqq.  A  most  copions  and 
leamed  work,  embracing  ail  the  results  of  modem  discovery  up  to  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  each  volume. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography."  Loo- 
don»  1854;   3  vols.,  Svo. 

Among  useful  compendiums  are — 

Laurent.  P.  E,,  *'  Introduction  to  Ancient  Geography,"  Oxford, 
Î813:   Svo. 

Arrowsmith,  A.,  '*  Compendium  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography, 
for  the  use  of  Eton  School."    London,  1830;  8vo. 

The  best  Atlases  illostrative  of  Ancient  Geography  are  the 
following: 

Kîepcrt,  "  Atlas  von  Hcllas,''  with  supplcmentary  maps.  Berlin, 
1846-51.    Also  the  same  geographer's  "  Atlas  Antiqnus."    Berlin,  i86ï. 

Midler,  C.,  Maps  accompanying  the  *'  Geographi  Graeci  Minores/* 
Paris,  1855. 

Johnston,  A,  Keith,  "  Atlas  of  Qassical  Geography."  Edinburgh, 
1866;    4to. 

Smith,  Dr*  W.,  **  Bibhcal  and  Classical  Atlas/*  London,  1868;  smalî 
folio. 

The  field  of  Ancient  History  may  be  mapped  out  eîther  syn- 
chronistically,  according  to  certain  periods  and  epochs,  or 
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ethnographiçally,  according  to  states  and  nations.  Neither  of 
thèse  two  methods  is  absolutely  superior  to  the  other,  each 
having  merits  in  which  the  other  is  déficient  It  would  be 
embarrassing  to  hâve  to  choose  between  them  ;  but,  fortnnately, 
this  difficulty  is  obviatcd  by  the  possibility  of  combiniûg  the 
two  into  one  System.  Thîs  combined  method,  which  has  been 
already  preferred  as  most  conveoient  by  oiher  writers  of 
Manuals,  will  be  adopted  in  the  ensiiing  pages,  where  the 
gênerai  division  of  the  subject  wOl  be  as  folio ws: 

Book  L— History  of  the  Ancient  Asiatic  and  AIrican  States 
and  Kingdoms  from  the  E^rliest  Times  to  the  Foondation  of 
the  Persian  Monarchy  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  B.C.  558. 

Book  IL— History  of  the  Persian  Monarchy  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Cyrus  to  the  Death  of  Darius  Codomanntis,   B,C. 

558*330. 

Book  m. — History  ol  the  Grecian  States,  both  in  Greece 
Proper  and  elsewhere,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Alexander,  B.C.  336. 

Book  IV. — History  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  and  the 
Kingdoms  into  which  it  broke  up,  until  their  absorption  into 
the  Roman  Empire 

Book  V. — History  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Fait  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.D.  476,  and  Parallel  History 
of  Parthia. 


BOOK  I 

HISTORY  OF  ASIATIC  AND  AFRICAN 
NATIONS 


BOCK  I 

HISTORY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    ASIATIC    AND    AFRICAN 

STATES  AND  KINGDOMS  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
MONARCHY  BY  CYRUS  THE  GREAT. 


PART  I  —ASIATIC  NATIONS. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  ASIA, 

Asia  îs  the  largest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Eastem 
Hémisphère.  Regarding  it  as  separated  from  Africa  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Suez»  and  from  Europe  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Ural  River,  the  Caspîan  Sea,  and  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caiicasus,  its  siiperficia!  contents  will  amount  to 
17,500^000  square  miles,  whereas  those  of  Africa  are  less  than 
12,000,000,  and  those  of  Europe  do  not  exceed  3,800,000.  In 
climate  it  unités  greater  varieties  than  eithcr  of  the  two  other 
divisions,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  78th  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  equator.  It  thus  lies 
mainly  within  the  northem  temperate  zone,  but  projccts  north- 
ward  a  distance  of  eleven  degrees  beyond  the  Arctic  circle^ 
while  souihward  it  throws  into  the  région  of  the  Tropics  three 
long  and  broad  peninsulas. 

Asia  consists  mainly  of  a  great  central  table-land,  running 
east  and  west  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  -^gean  to  the 
north-westem  frontier  of  China ^  witli  lovv  plains  surrounding 
ît,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  watered*  The 
hîgh  table-land  is  generally  boiinded  by  mountain-chains, 
which  mostly  ruo  parai  lel  to  it  in  latitudinal  lines.  In  places 
thèse  primary  latitudinal  chain  s  give  way  to  others,  which  run 
in  an  opposite  or  longitudinal  direction. 
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Tbc  RÎTcrs  ci  Asia  may  bc  dhrided  inta  two  classes — ^those 
af  tfae  cefxtral  tract,  and  those  at  tbe  dnmmjacent  régions.  The 
riven  of  the  central  tract  are  cootmenlal  or  mediterranean; 
Le^  tfaey  begin  and  end  withoat  reachîng  the  sea.  Eîther  they 
kmn  after  a  whDe  sah  lakes  in  which  thetr  waters  are  evap* 
oiated,  or  they  gradtiatly  waste  away  and  lose  themselves  in 
Ibe  sands  of  déserts.  The  rivers  of  the  drcumjacent  plains  are, 
on  the  contrary.  oceanic  ;  i.c,  they  mingle  themselves  with  the 
walers  of  ihe  grcat  deep. 

Asia  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  Northem,  Central, 
and  Southern,  the  Southern  région  being  again  subdivided  into 
a  Western  and  an  Eastem  portion.  It  is  wiih  South-western 
Asia  that  Ancient  History  is  almost  exclusively  concemed 

Northern  Asia,  or  the  tract  lying  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Altai  mountain-chain,  is  for  the  most 
part  a  great  grassy  plain,  of  low  élévation,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  unproductive,  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  being  thin.  To- 
wards  the  north  this  plain  merges  into  vast  frozen  wilds  capable 
of  nourishing  only  a  few  hunters.  In  the  west  the  Uraî  and 
Altai,  in  the  east  the  Jablonnoi,  and  their  oflfshoot  the  Tukulan, 
are  the  only  mountains.  The  rivers  are  nismerous,  and  abound 
in  fish.  The  Ural  and  Altai  chains  are  rich  in  valuable  min- 
erais, as  gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron,  This  région 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  inclnded  it  under 
the  vague  name  of  Scythia  Some  scanty  notices  of  it  occur, 
however,  in  Herodottis. 

Central  Asia,  or  the  région  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Altai,  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Elburz, 
the  H  indu  Kush,  and  the  Himalaya,  on  the  east  by  the  Yuh- 
lîng  and  other  Chinese  ranges,  consists,  excepting  in  its  more 
western  portion,  of  an  elevated  plateau  or  table-Iand,  which 
towards  the  south  is  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  and  towards 
the  north  is  from  4,000  to  2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
This  plateau  is  intersected  by  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Thian- 
chan  and  the  Kuen*liin,  and  othenvise  diversified  by  impor- 
tant ridges,  Towards  the  north  the  soil  admits  of  pasturage, 
and  in  the  west  and  south  are  some  rich  plains  and  vallcys;! 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  région  consists  of  sandy  déserts. 
Outside  the  western  boundary  of  the  plateau,  which  is  formed 


by  the  Bolor  and  other  '*  longitudinal  *'  chaios,  a  low  plain 
succeeds»  a  continuation  of  the  Siberian  steppe,  which  consists 
also,  in  the  main,  of  sandy  désert ^  excepting  along  the  courses 
of  the  streams. 

A  small  portion  only  of  Central  Asia — lying  towards  the  west 
and  the  sooth-west — was  known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  low 
région  between  the  Eîburz  range  and  the  Siberian  steppe,  upon 
ihe  courses  of  the  two  great  streams  whîch  flow  down  from 
the  plateau,  were  three  countries  of  some  importance.  Thèse 
were — 

Chorasmia,  to  the  extrême  west,  between  the  Casptan  and 
the  lower  Oxus — a  desolate  région,  excepting  close  along  the 
river-bank,  known  still  as  Kharesm,  and  forming  part  of  the 
Khanat  of  Khiva. 

Sogdiana,  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower  Jaxartes, 
resembling  Chorasmia  in  its  WTstern  portion,  but  towards  the 
east  traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Bolor  and  the  Thian-chan>  and 
watered  by  numeroos  streams  descending  from  them.  The 
chief  of  thèse  was  the  Polytimetus  of  the  Greeks,  on  which 
was  Maracanda  (Samarkand),  the  capital. 

Bactria,  on  the  upper  Oxus,  between  Sogdiana  and  the 
Paropamisus  (Hindu  Kush).  Mountainous,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  descending  into 
the  désert.  Chief  cities,  Bactra  (Balkh),  the  capital,  a  little 
south  of  the  Oxus,  and  Margus  (Merv),  on  a  stream  of  its  own, 
in  the  western  désert. 

Southern  Asia,  according  to  the  division  of  the  continent 
which  has  been  hcre  preferred,  comprises  ail  the  countries  lyîng 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspîan,  and  the 
Elburz,  Hindu  Kush,  and  Himalaya  ranges,  together  with  those 
lying  east  of  the  Yun-ling,  the  Ala-chan,  and  the  Khingan, 
which  form  the  eastem  boundary  of  the  central  table-land.  A 
Kne  drawn  aîong  the  nînety-second  meridtan  (E.  from  Green- 
wîch)  will  separate  this  tract,  at  the  point  where  ît  îs  narrowest* 
into  an  Eastem  and  Western  région,  the  former  contaîning 
Manchuria,  China,  and  the  Siamo-Burmes**  penînsula,  the  lat- 
ter  Hindustan,  AflFghanîstan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  the  Russian 
Transcaucasian  provinces,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Arabîa.  With 
the  Eastem  région  Ancient  History  has  no  concem  at  ail,  since 
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it  was  unknown  to  the  great  nations  of  antiqoity,  and  whatever 
history  it  has  belongs  to  the  Modem  rather  than  to  the  Ancient 
period.  With  the  Western  région  Ancient  History  is,  on  the 
contrary^  coocerned  vitally  and  essentially,  since  this  région 
formed  in  the  early  times,  if  net  the  sole,  yet  at  any  rate  the 
chief,  stage  on  which  the  historical  drama  was  exhibitcd. 

South-wcstern  Asia  is  naturally  divisible  inlo  four  main 
régions— viz.,  Asia  Minor,  or  the  peninsula  of  Anatoha;  the 
adjoining  table-land,  or  the  tract  which  lies  between  Asia  Minor 
and  tlae  Valley  of  the  Indus;  the  lowland  south  of  this  table- 
land,  which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Océan;  and  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

Asia  Minor  consists  of  a  central  table-land,  of  moderate 
élévation,  lying  between  the  two  parallel  chains  of  Taums  and 
Olympus,  together  with  three  coast-tracts,  situated  respectiveîy 
north,  west,  and  south  of  the  plateau.  Its  chief  ri  vers  are  the 
Iris  (Yechil  Irmak),  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius 
''Sakkariyeh),  which  ail  falï  into  the  Euxine.  Its  loftiest  moun- 
tain  is  Argaeus,  near  Caesar^a  (Kaisariyeh),  which  attains  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau, 
which  is  tow^ards  the  south,  adjointng  Tauriis,  are  a  number 
of  sait  lakes,  into  which  the  rivers  of  this  région  empty  them- 
selves.  The  largest  is  the  Pakis  Tattaeus  (Touz  Ghieul),  which 
extends  about  forty-five  miles  in  its  greatest  length.  Asia 
Minor  contained  in  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  the  following 
countries  :*— On  the  plateau,  tw^o:  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia; 
boundary  between  them,  the  Halys.  In  the  north em  coast- 
tract,  two:  Paphîagonia  and  Bithynia;  bouiidar>%  the  Bilîseus 
(Filiyas).  In  the  w^estem  coast-tract»  three:  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  with  the  jîloliatî,  lonian,  and  Dorian  Greeks  occupy- 
ing  niost  of  the  sea-board*  In  the  southern  coast*tract,  three: 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  The  chief  cities  were  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia;  Dascyleium,  of  Bithynia;  Gordium,  of 
Phrygia;  Xanthus,  of  Lycia;  Tarsus,  of  Cilicia;  and  Mazaca 
(afterwards  Caesariea).  of  Cappadocia;  together  with  the  Gre- 
cian  settlements  of  Miletiis,  Phocsea,  Ephesus.  Smyrna^  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  Cnidus  on  the  w^est,  and  Cyzicus,  Heraclea, 
Sînope»  Amisiîs,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus  upon  the  north. 

Islands,    The  littoral  islands  belonging  to  Asia  Minor  were 
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important  and  numerous,  The  principal  were  Proconnesus  itx 
tlie  Propontis;  Tenedos,  Lesbos  (capital  Mytilene),  Chios^ 
Samos,  and  Rhodes,  in  the  ^î^gean  ;  and  Cyprus  in  the  Levant 
or  Eastern  Mediterrancan.  The  chief  towns  of  Cyprus  were 
Salamis,  Citium,  and  Paphos,  on  the  coast;  and,  in  the  interior, 
Idalium, 

The  great  highiand  extendîng  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  west 
to  the  mountains  which  border  the  Indus  Valley  in  the  east, 
comprised  seveiiteen  countries— viz.,  Arnienia,  Iberia  or  Sape- 
iria,  Colchis,  Matiéné,  Media,  Persîa,  Mycia,  Sagartia,  Cadusia, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Aria,  Arachosia,  Sattag>'dia,  Gandaria, 
Sarangia,  and  Gedrosia  or  the  Eastern  Ethiopia*  As  thèse 
countries  were  mostîy  of  considérable  size  and  importance,  a 
short  description  will  be  given  of  each. 

Armcnia  lay  east  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  lofty  région, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  mountains,  and  has  been  well 
called  **  the  Switzerland  of  Western  Asia/'  The  mountain 
System  culminâtes  in  Ararat,  which  has  an  élévation  of  17,000 
feet,  Hence  ail  the  great  ri  vers  of  this  part  of  Asia  take  their 
rise,  viz.,  the  Tigris,  the  Euph rates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and 
the  Cyrus.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  région  occur  two  elevated 
Iake-basins,  those  of  Urumiyeh  and  Van,  each  havîng  a  distinct 
and  separate  watcr-system  of  its  own.  The  only  town  an- 
ciently  of  much  importance  was  one  which  occnpied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  modem  Van,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name. 

Iberia,  or  Sapeiria,  adjotned  Armenia  to  the  north-east.  It 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  modem  Georgîa,  together  with 
some  parts  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia,  as  especially  the 
région  about  Kars,  Ispir,  and  Akhaltsik.  Its  rivers  were  the 
Cynis  (Kur)  and  Araxes  (Aras),  which  flow  together  into  the 
Caspian.  It  had  one  lake,  Lake  Goutcha  or  Si  van,  io  the 
mountain  région  north-east  of  Ararat* 

Colchis,  or  the  valley  of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  Western  Iberia,  corresponded  to  the  modem  districts  o! 
Imeritia,  Mingrclia,  and  Guriel  Its  chief  importance  lay  in 
its  commanding  one  of  the  maîn  routes  of  early  commerce, 
which  passed  by  way  of  the  Oxus,  Caspian,  Aras,  and  Phasis 
to  the  Euxine.    (Connect  with  this  the  Argonautic  expédition.) 
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Chief  town,  Phasis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rîon  River,  a  Greek 
settlemenL    Natives  of  Colchis,  black:  believed  to  be  Egyp- 

tians. 

Matiéné  was  a  strip  of  mountain  land,  ronniog  southward 
froni  Sapeiria,  and  separating  between  Assyria  and  Media 
Magna.  It  early  lest  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  to  one  or 
other  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

Media,  ooe  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  régions 
belonging  to  this  group,  extended  £rom  the  Araxes  on  the 
north  to  the  désert  beyond  Isfahan  on  the  south.  Eastward 
it  reached  to  the  Caspian  Gates;  westvvard  it  was  bounded 
by  Matièné,  or  (when  Matièné  disappeared)  by  Armeoia  aod 
Assyria,  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Araxes  (Aras)  and  the 
Mardus  (Kizil  Uzen  or  Seiid-riid).  It  consisted  of  two  ré- 
gions, Northern  Media,  or  Media  Atropatèné  (Azcrbijan),  and 
Southern  Media,  or  Media  Magna,  The  whole  territory  was 
mountainous,  except  towurds  the  sooth-east,  where  it  abutted 
on  the  Sagartian  désert.  The  soil  was  mostly  stérile,  but  some 
tracts  were  fairly,  and  a  few  richly,  productive.  The  chief 
cities  were  Ecbatana  and  Rhages, 

Persia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Media,  extending  from 
the  Médian  frontier  across  the  Zagros  mountain-chain,  to  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  whereto  it  gave  nanie,  It  was  barren  and 
iinfruitful  towards  the  north  and  east,  where  it  ran  into  the 
Sagartian  désert  ;  mountainous  and  fairly  fertile  in  the  central 
région  ;  and  a  tract  of  arid  sand  along  the  coast.  Its  rivers 
were  few  and  of  small  size.  Two,  the  Oroatis  (Tab)  and  Granis 
(Khisht  river),  flowed  southward  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  one, 
the  Araxes  (Bendamir),  with  its  tributary  the  Cyms  (Pulwar), 
ran  eastward,  and  terminated  in  a  sait  îake  (Neyriz  or  Bakh- 
tigan).  The  principal  cities  were  Persepolis»  Pasargadse,  and 
Carmana,  which  last  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Persia, 
called  Carmania, 

Mycia  was  a  small  tract  south-east  of  Persia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the  îsland  of  Kishm  and  the  pro- 
montory  of  Ras  Mtissendum.  It  was  ultimately  absorbed  into 
Persia  Proper. 

Sagartia  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most  thinîy  peopled 
of  the  plateau  countries.    It  comprised  the  whole  of  the  great 


désert  of  Iran,  which  reaches  from  Kashan  and  Koum  on  the 
west  to  Sarawan  and  Quettah  lowards  the  east,  a  distance  of 
above  900  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media, 
Parthia,  and  Aria;  on  the  east  by  Sarangia  and  Sattagydia; 
on  tlie  south  by  Mycia  and  the  Eastern  EtJiiopia  ;  on  the  west 
by  Media  and  Persia,  it  contained  in  ancient  timcs  no  city 
of  importance,  tlie  in  habitants  being  noniads,  whose  flocks 
found  a  scanty  pasturage  on  the  less  barren  portions  of  the 
great  upland. 

Cadnsia,  or  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  was  a  thin  strip 
of  territory  along  the  south-eastern  and  sonthern  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Ghilan  and  Mazande- 
ran.  Strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely  belooged  to  the  plateau, 
since  it  lay  outside  the  Elburz  range,  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  chain,  and  botween  them  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  It  con- 
tained no  city  of  importance,  but  was  fertile,  well  wooded,  and 
well  watered;    and  sustained  a  eumerous  population, 

Hyrcania  lay  east  of  Cadusia,  at  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  Caspian,  where  the  name  still  exists  in  the  modem  river 
Gurgan.  The  chaio  of  the  Elburz  hère  broadens  ont  to  a 
width  of  200  miles,  and  a  fertile  région  îs  formed  containing 
many  rich  valleys  and  hîgh  mountain  pastures,  together  wîth 
some  considérable  plains.  The  chief  city  of  Hyrcania  was 
Zadracarta. 

Parthia  lay  sooth  and  south-east  of  Hyrcania,  includîng 
the  sunny  flank  of  the  Elburz  chain,  and  the  flat  country  at 
its  base  as  far  as  the  northern  edge  of  the  désert,  where  it 
bordered  on  Sagartia.  It  was  a  narrow  but  fertile  territory, 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams  which  hère  descend  from 
the  mouîitains. 

Aria,  the  modem  territory  of  Herat,  adjoined  Parthia  on  the 
east-  It  was  a  small  bot  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Arius  (the  Heri- 
rud),  with  a  capital  city,  called  Aria  or  Artacoana  (Herat). 

Arachosia,  east  of  Aria,  comprised  most  of  Western  and 
Central  Affghanistan,  Its  rivers  were  the  Etymandrus  (Hel- 
mend)  and  the  Arachotus  (Arghand-ab).  The  capital  was 
Arachotus  (Kandahar?).  It  was  an  extensive  country,  moun- 
tâinous  and  geiierally  barren,  but  containing  a  good  deal  of 
fair  pasturage,  and  a  few  fertile  vales. 
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Sattagydia  adjoined  Arachosia  on  the  east,  corresponding- 
to  South-easteni  Afghanistan,  or  the  tract  between  Kandahar 
and  the  Indus  valley.  In  character  it  closely  resembled  Ara- 
chosia, but  was  on  the  whole  wilder  and  more  rugged. 

Gandaria  lay  above  Sattagydia,  comprising  the  modem 
Kabul  and  Kaferistan.  It  consisted  of  a  mass  of  tangled  moun- 
tain*chains,  with  fertile  valleys  between  them,  often,  however, 
narrovving  to  gorges  difficult  to  penetrate»  Ils  principal 
stream  was  the  Coplicn  (or  river  of  Kabul)»  a  tributary  of  the 
Indus,  and  its  chief  towii  Caspatyrus  (Kabul?). 

Sarangia,  or  Zarangia,  was  the  tract  lying  about  the  sait 
lake  (Hamoou)  inio  which  the  Etymandrus  (Helmend)  emp- 
lies itselL  This  tract  is  fîat,  and  generally  désert,  except  aîong 
tlie  courses  of  the  many  streams  which  flow  into  the  Hamoon 
from  the  north  and  east. 

Gedrosia  corresponded  to  the  modem  Belochistan.  It  lay 
south  of  Sarangia,  Arachosia,  and  Sattagydia,  and  east  of 
Sagartia  and  Mycia.  On  the  east  its  bouiidary  was  the  Indus 
valley  ;  on  the  south  it  was  w^ashed  by  the  Indian  Océan.  It 
was  a  région  of  alternate  rock  and  sand,  very  scantily  watered, 
and  aîmost  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  The  chief  town  was 
Pura  (perhaps  Bunpoor). 

The  lowland  to  the  south,  or  rathcr  the  south-west,  of  the 
great  West-Asian  plateau,  comprised  five  countries  only:  viz., 
Syria,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Susis  or  Siisiana,  and  Babylonia.  Each 
of  thèse  requires  a  short  notice. 

Syria»  bounded  by  Cilicia  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the 
north-east,  the  Arabian  désert  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and 
by  the  Levant  upon  the  west,  comprised  the  following  régions  : 
rst,  Syria  Proper,  or  the  tract  reaching  from  Amanos  to  Her- 
mon  and  Pahnyra.  Chief  cities  in  the  ante-Cyrus  period  : 
Carchemish,  Hamath,  Damascus,  Baaibek,  and  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra.  Chief  river,  the  Orontes.  Mountains  :  Casius,  Bar- 
gy!us,  Libanus,  and  anti-Libanus.  2ch  Phœnicia,  the  coast- 
tract  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  thirty4hîrd  paralleî,  separated 
from  Syria  Proper  by  the  rtdge  of  Libanus.  Chief  towns: 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Byblus,  Trîpolis,  Aradus.  ^û.  Pales- 
tine» comprising  Galilée,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Philistia,  or 
Palestine  Proper.    Chief  cities:   Jérusalem,  Samaria,  Azotus 
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or  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza  or  Cadytis.  Mountains:  Her- 
mon,  CarmeL  River,  Jordao.  Northern  and  Western  Syria 
are  mountainous,  and  generalJy  fertile.  Eastem  Syria  is  an 
arid  désert,  brokee  only  by  a  few  cases,  of  which  the  Palmy- 
rene  is  the  principal. 

Arabia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Syria,  It  was  a  couotry 
of  enormous  size,  being  estimated  to  contain  a  inillîon  of 
square  miles»  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  of  Europe, 
Consisting,  however,  as  it  does,  maioîy  of  sandy  or  rocky 
déserts,  its  population  niust  atways  hâve  been  scanty,  and  its 
productions  few.  In  the  ancient  world  it  was  never  of  niuch 
account,  the  inhabitants  being  mainly  nomads,  and  only  the 
outJying  tribes  coming  into  contact  with  the  neighboring  na- 
tions. The  only  important  towns  vvere,  in  the  east,  Gerrha, 
a  great  trading  settlemeot;   in  the  west,  Petra  and  Elalh. 

Assyria  intervened  between  Syria  and  Media.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  chain  of  Niphates,  which 
separated  it  from  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  outer  ranges 
of  Zagros,  Westward  its  limit  was  the  Euphrates,  while  south- 
ward  it  adjoined  on  Babyîonîa  and  Susiana,  Towards  the 
Dorth  and  east  it  inckided  some  mouiitain  tracts;  but  in  the 
main  it  was  a  great  rolhng  plain,  at  a  low  level,  scantily  watered 
towards  the  west,  where  the  Euphrates  has  few  affluents,  but 
weil  supplied  towards  the  east,  where  Mount  Zagros  sends 
down  many  large  streams  to  join  the  Tigris.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Ninus.  or  Nineveh,  Calah.  and  Asshur  upon  the  Tigris; 
Arbela  in  the  région  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros; 
Nisibîs,  Amida,  Harran  or  Carrh^,  and  Circesium  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  great  rivers.  Its  streams,  besides  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  were  tlie  Bilichus  (BeHk)  and  the  Chaboras 
(Western  Khabour),  affluents  of  the  Euphrates;  the  Centrites 
(Bitlis  Chai)*  the  Eastem  Khabour,  the  Zabatus  (or  Zab  Ala), 
the  Caprus  (or  Zab  Asfal),  and  the  Gyndes  or  Physcus  (Diya- 
leh),  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  It  contained  on  the  north  the 
mountain  range  of  Masius  (Jebel  Tur  and  Karajah  Dagh). 
Its  chief  districts  were  Atnria.  or  Assyria  Proper,  the  tract 
about  Nineveh;  Adiabèné,  the  country  between  the  Upper 
Zab  and  the  Lower;  Chalonttis,  the  région  south  of  the  Lower 
Zab  ;  and  Gozan  (or  Mygdonia)  on  the  Western  Khabour  at 
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the  foot  of  the  Mons  Masius.  The  Greeks  called  the  wholc 
tract  between  the  two  great  rivers  Mesopotamia. 

Susis,  Susiana  or  Cissia,  lay  south-east  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  low  plain  between  the  Zagros  range  and 
the  Tigris.  but  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  mountain  ré- 
gion. Its  rivers  were  the  Choaspes  (Kerkheh),  the  Pasitigris 
(Kuran),  the  Eulaeiis  (a  branch  stream  formerly  running  from 
the  Choaspes  into  the  Pasitigris),  and  the  Hedypnus  (Jerrahi). 
Capital  city,  Susa,  between  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  rivers. 

Babylonia  lay  due  south  of  Assyria,  in  which  it  was  some- 
times  incloded.  The  Une  of  demarkation  between  them  was 
the  limit  of  the  alluvium.  On  the  east  Babylonia  was  bounded 
by  Susiana,  on  the  west  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  a  single  alluvial  pîain  of  vast  extent  and 
extraordinary  fertility.  The  chief  cities,  besides  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  Ur  (now  Mugheir),  Erech  (Warka),  Cal- 
neh  (Nififer),  Cutha  (Ibrahim),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  (Mo- 
saib),  and  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimrud).  The  more  southern  part 
of  Çabylonîa,  bordering  on  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  w^as 
known  as  Chaldaea. 

The  Peninsula  of  Hindustan,  the  last  of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions of  South-westem  Asia,  contains  nearly  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  square  miles.  Nature  bas  divided  it  into  three  very 
distinct  tracts,  one  towards  the  north-west,  consisting  of  the 
basin  drained  by  the  Indus  ;  one  towards  the  east,  or  the  basin 
drained  by  the  Ganges;  and  one  tow^ards  the  south,  or  the 
peninsula  proper.  Of  thèse  the  north-western  only  was  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world» 

This  tracts  called  India  from  the  river  on  which  it  lay,  was 
separated  off  from  the  rest  of  Hindustan  by  a  broad  beit  of 
désert.  It  comprised  tw^o  régions — ist,  that  known  in  mod- 
em times  as  the  Punjab,  abiitting  immediately  on  the  Him- 
alaya chaîn,  and  contaîning  about  50,000  square  miles  ;  a  vast 
triangular  plain,  intersected  by  the  courses  of  five  great  rivers 
(whence  Punj-ab  ^  Five  Rivers) — the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes 
(Jelum),  the  Acesines  (Chenab),  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee),  and 
the  Hyphasîs  (Sutlej), — fertile  along  their  course,  but  other- 
wise  barrcn.  2dly,  the  région  known  as  Scinde»  or  the 
Indus  valley  below  the  Punjab,  a  tract  of  about  the  same  size» 
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including  the  rich  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  broad  delta  of  the  Indus  towards  the  soutîi. 
Chief  town  of  the  upper  région,  Taxila  (Attok)  ;  of  the  South- 
ern, Pàttaîa  (Tatta?). 


PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   GEN- 
ERAL CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARLY 

ASIATIC    KINGDOMS. 


The  physîcal  conformation  of  Western  Asia  is  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  large  empires.  In  the  vast  plain  which  ex- 
tends  from  the  foot  of  Niphates  and  Zagros  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean»  there  are  no  natural 
fastnesses;  and  the  race  which  is  numerically  or  physically 
snperior  to  the  other  races  inhabiting  it  readily  acquires  do- 
minion  over  the  entire  région.  Similarly,  only  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent»  in  the  upland  région  which  siicceeds  to  this  plain 
upon  the  east,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  natural  barriers,  and  the 
nation  which  once  begins  to  excel  its  ncighbors,  rapidly  ex- 
tends  its  influence  over  a  wide  stretch  of  territory.  The  upland 
and  lowland  powers  are  generally  pretty  evenly  balanced,  and 
maiotain  a  struggle  in  which  neither  side  gives  way  ;  but  occa- 
sionally  the  equality  becomes  deranged.  Circumstances  give 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  additional  sirength  ;  and  the  resuit 
is  that  its  rival  is  overpowered,  Then  an  empire  of  stiîl  greater 
extent  is  formed,  both  upland  and  lowland  falling  under  the 
sway  of  the  same  people. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  this  uniformity  of  size  is  the 
uniformity  of  governmental  type  observ^able  throughout  aJl 
thèse  empires.  The  form  of  government  is  in  every  case  a 
monarchy  ;  the  monarchy  îs  always  hereditary  ;  and  the  hered- 
îtary  monarch  is  a  despot.  A  few  feeble  checks  are  in  some 
instances  devised  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  within  certam 
limîts  the  caprice  or  the  cruelty  of  the  holder  of  power;  but 
thèse  barriers,  where  they  exist,  are  easily  overleaped  ;  and 
in  most  cases  there  is  not  even  any  such  semblance  of  inter- 
férence with  the  wilî  of  the  ruler,  who  is  the  absolute  master  of 
the  lîves,  liberties,  and  property  of  his  subjects.    Despotism 
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is  the  simplest,  coarsest,  and  mdest  of  ail  the  forms  of  dvîl 
govcmment»  It  was  thus  naturally  the  first  which  men, 
pressed  by  a  sudden  need,  extemporized.  And  ie  Asia  the  wish 
has  never  arisen  to  improve  upon  this  primitive  and  imperfect 
essay, 

Some  variety  is  observable  in  the  interna!  organization  of 
the  empires.  In  the  remoter  times  it  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  receive  the  personal  submission  of  the  monarch  whose  land 
was  conquered,  to  assess  his  tribute  at  a  certain  amount,  and 
then  to  leave  him  in  the  ynmolested  enjoyment  of  his  former 
dignity.  The  head  of  an  empire  was  thus  a  "  king  of  kings," 
and  the  empire  itscif  was  an  aggregatioîi  of  kingdoms.  After 
a  while  an  improvement  was  made  on  the  simplicity  of  this 
early  System.  Satraps,  or  provincial  governors»  court  officiais 
belonging  to  the  conquering  nation,  and  holding  their  office 
only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Great  King,  were  sub- 
stituted  for  the  native  monarchs  ;  and  arrangements  more  or 
less  complicated  were  devised  (or  checking  and  controlling 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  power  of  the  head 
of  the  empire  was  thus  considerabty  increased  ;  and  the  empire 
acquired  a  stabiltty  uiiknown  under  the  previons  system.  Uni- 
formity  of  administration  was  to  a  certain  extent  secured,  At 
the  same  time,  a  very  great  diversity  underlay  this  extemal 
uniformity,  since  the  conquered  nations  were  generally  siif- 
fered  to  retain  their  own  tanguage,  religion,  and  usages.  No 
efïort  was  made  even  to  interfère  with  their  laws  ;  and  thus 
the  provinces  continued,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  separate 
and  distinct  in  tone»  feeting,  ideas,  and  aspirations,  as  at  the 
time  when  they  were  conquered.  The  sensé  of  separateness 
was  never  lost  ;  the  désire  of  recovering  national  independence, 
at  best,  slumbered;  nothing  was  wanted  but  opportimity  to 
stir  up  the  dormant  feeling,  and  to  shatter  the  seeming  unity 
of  the  empire  înto  a  thousand  fragments. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Orienta!  monarchies,  which  very 
markedly  distinguîshes  them  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  West, 
is  the  prevalence  of  polygamy.  The  polygamy  of  the  monarch 
swells  to  excessive  numbers  the  hangers-on  of  the  court,  néces- 
sitâtes the  building  of  a  vast  palace,  encourages  efïeminacy 
and  luxury,  causes  the  annual  outlay  of  enormous  sums  on 


the  maintenance  of  the  royal  household,  ititrodoces  a  degraded 
and  unnatiiral  class  of  human  beings  into  positions  of  trust  and 
dignity;  in  a  word,  at  once  saps  the  vital  force  of  the  empire 
in  its  central  citadel,  and  imposes  heavy  burdetvs  on  the  mass 
of  the  population,  which  tend  to  produce  exhaustion  and  paral- 
ysis  of  the  whole  body  politic.  The  practice  of  poîygamy 
among  the  upper  classes,  destroying  the  domestic  affections 
by  diluting  them,  dégrades  and  injures  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  give  its  tone  to  the  nation,  lowers  their  physical 
energy,  and  renders  thcm  self-indulgent  and  indolent,  Nor 
do  the  lower  classes,  though  their  poverty  saves  them  from 
participating  directly  in  the  evtl,  escape  unscathed.  Yielding, 
as  they  commonly  do,  to  the  temptation  of  taking  money  for 
their  daughters  from  the  proprietors  of  harems,  they  lose  by 
degrees  ail  feeling  of  self-respect  ;  the  family  bond,  corrupted 
in  its  holiest  élément,  ceases  to  hâve  an  elevating  influence; 
and  the  traffickers  in  their  own  flesh  and  bîood  become  the 
ready  tools  of  tyrants,  the  ready  applauders  of  crime,  and  the 
submissive  victims  of  every  kind  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
The  Asiatic  Empires  were  always  founded  upon  conquest; 
and  conquest  implies  the  possession  of  military  qualitics  in  the 
victors  superior  at  any  rate  to  those  of  the  vanquished  nations* 
Usually  the  conquering  people  were  at  first  simple  in  their 
habits,  brave»  hardy,  and,  comparât ively  speaking,  poor.  The 
immédiate  conséquence  of  their  victor}^  was  the  exchange  of 
poverty  for  riches  ;  and  riches  usually  brought  in  their  train 
the  evils  of  luxurious  living  and  idleness.  The  conquerors 
rapidîy  deterîorated  under  such  influences;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  common  practice  of  confîning  the  use  of  arms, 
either  wholly  or  mainly,  to  their  own  class,  they  might,  in  a 
very  few  générations,  hâve  had  to  change  places  wîth  their 
subjects.  Even  in  spite  of  this  practice  they  continually  de- 
creased  in  courage  and  warlike  spirit.  The  monarchs  usually 
became  fainéants,  and  confined  theniselves  to  the  precincts  of 
the  palace.  The  nobles  left  off  altogether  the  habit  of  athletic 
exercise.  Mihtary  expéditions  grew  to  be  in  fréquent.  When 
they  became  a  necessity  in  conséquence  of  revolt  or  of  border 
ravages,  the  defîciencîes  of  the  native  troops  had  to  be  supplied 
by  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  cared  nothing 
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for  the  cause  în  which  their  swords  were  drawn.  Meanwhik, 
the  conquerors  were  apt  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Great 
satraps  would  revolt  and  change  their  governnients  into  inde- 
peodent  sovereignties.  Pretenders  to  the  crown  would  start 
up  among  the  monarch  s  nearest  relatives,  and  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  state  would  be  wasted  in  civil  conflicts. 
The  extortîon  of  provincial  governors  exhausted  the  prov- 
inces, while  the  corruption  of  the  court  weakened  the  empire 
at  its  centre.  Still,  the  tottering  édifice  would  stand  for  years, 
or  even  for  centuries,  if  there  was  no  attack  from  abroad,  by 
a  mère  vis  inertiœ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  such  an  attack  was 
sure  to  corne,  and  then  the  unsubstantial  fabric  gave  way  at 
once  and  cru  m  bled  to  dust  under  a  few  blows  vigorously  dealt 
by  â  more  warlike  nation. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ASIATIC  KING- 
DOMS  PREVIOUS  TO   CYRUS. 


CHALDiEAN  MONARCH  Y. 


The  earliest  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies  sprang  up  în  the 
alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hère  Moses 
places  the  first  "  kingdom  '*  (Gen.  x.  lo)  ;  and  hère  Berosus 
regard ed  a  Chaldaean  monarchy  as  established  probably  as 
early  as  B.C  2000,  The  Hebrew  records  give  Nimrod  as  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom,  and  exhibit  Chedodaomer  as  lord- 
paramount  in  the  région  not  very  long  afterwards.  The  names 
of  the  kings  in  the  lists  of  Berosus  are  lost  ;  but  we  are  toîd 
that  he  mentioned  by  name  forty-nine  Chaldaean  monarchs, 
whose  reigîis  covered  a  space  of  458  years  from  about  B.C. 
2000  to  about  B.Ç  1543*  The  primeval  monuments  of  the 
country  hâve  yielded  memorials  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings, 
who  probably  belonged  to  this  early  period.  They  were  at  any 
rate  the  builders  of  the  most  ancient  édifices  now  existing  in 
the  country;  and  their  date  is  long  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnexzan  The  phonetîc  reading  of 
thèse  monumental  names  is  too  uncertain  to  justify  theîr  in- 
sertion hère,    It  will  be  sufficient  to  give,  from  Berosus,  an 
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outline  of  the  dynasties  which  niled  in  Chaldaea,  from  about 
B.C.  2000  to  747,  the  era  of  Nabonassar  : 

Chaldâean    dynasty,     rulîng    for    45$    years 

(Kings:    Nimrod,  Chedorlaorner) about  B.C.  2001  to  1543 

Arabian  dynasty,  mling  for  245  years about  B.C.  1543  to  1298 

Dynasty  of  forty-five  kings^   mling  for  $26 

years about  B.C.  1298  to    772 

Reign  of  Pul  (say  25  years) about  B.C.    772  to    747 

Berosiis,  it  will  be  observed,  marks  during  this  period  two, 
if  not  three,  changes  of  dynasty.  After  the  Chaldaeans  hâve 
borne  sway  for  458  years,  they  are  succeeded  by  Arabs,  who 
hold  the  dominion  for  245  years,  when  they  toc  are  super- 
seded  by  a  race  not  named,  but  probabîy  Assyrian.  This  race 
bears  nile  for  526  years,  and  then  Pul  ascends  the  throne,  and 
reigns  for  a  term  of  years  not  stated,  (Pul  is  called  "  king  of 
Assyria*'  in  Scripture;  but  this  may  be  an  inexactness.  He 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Assyrian  monumental  kings.) 
Thèse  changes  of  dynasty  mark  changes  of  condition,  Under 
the  first  or  Clialdœan  dynasty,  and  under  the  last  monarch, 
Pul,  the  country  was  flourishing  and  free,  The  second  dynasty 
was  probabîy,  and  the  third  certainly,  established  by  conquest. 
Chaldaea,  during  the  526  years  of  the  third  dynasty,  was  of 
secondary  importance  to  Assyria,  and  though  from  time  to 
time  engaged  in  wars  with  the  dominant  power  of  Western 
Asia,  was  in  the  main  submissive  and  even  subject.  The  names 
of  six  kings  belonging  to  this  dynasty  hâve  been  recovered 
from  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Among  them  is  a  Nebuchad- 
nczzar,  while  the  majority  commence  with  the  name  of  the 
god  Merodach. 

The  Chaldaean  monarchy  had  from  the  first  an  architectural 
character.  Babylon,  Erech  or  Orchoè,  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
were  founded  by  Nimrod.  Ur  was  from  an  early  date  a  city 
of  importance.  The  attempt  to  build  a  tower  *'  which  should 
reach  to  heaven,*'  made  herc  (Gen.  xi.  4),  was  in  accordance 
with  the  gênerai  spirit  of  the  Chaldsean  people.  Out  of  such 
simple  and  rude  materials  as  brick  and  bitumen  vast  édifices 
were  constructed,  pyramidical  in  design,  but  built  in  steps  or 
stages  of  considérable  altitude.  Other  arts  also  flourished. 
Letters  were  in  use;  and  the  baked  bricks  employed  by  the 
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royal  builders  had  commooly  a  legend  in  their  centre.  Gems 
were  ctit,  polished,  and  engraved  with  représentations  of  hu- 
man  forms,  portrayed  with  spirit.  Metals  of  many  kinds  were 
worked,  and  fashioned  into  arms,  omaments,  and  impkments. 
Textile  fabrics  of  a  délicate  tissue  were  manufactured.  Com- 
merce was  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  nations  both  by 
land  and  sea  :  the  **  ships  of  Ur  '*  visiting  the  shores  of  the 
Pcrsian  Gulf,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  océan  beyond  it.  The 
sttidy  of  Astronomy  commenced,  and  observations  of  the  heav- 
cnly  bodies  were  made,  and  carefully  recorded. 

ASSYRIAN    MONARCHY. 

The  traces  which  we  possess  of  the  First  Period  are  chiefly 
monumental.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  furnish  two  lists— 
one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  four  consécutive  kings — which 
belong  probably  to  this  early  time,  The  seat  of  empire  is  at 
first  Asshur  (now  Kileh  Sherghat),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  below  Nineveh.  Some  of  the  kings 
are  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Chaldsean  monarchs 
of  the  period,  and  take  part  in  the  struggles  of  pretenders  to 
tbe  Chaîdsean  crown.  One  of  them,  Shalmaneser  L»  wars  in 
the  mountain-chain  of  Niphates,  and  plants  cities  in  that  région 
(about  B.C.  1270).  This  monarch  also  buîlds  Calah  (Nimrud), 
forty  miles  north  of  Asshur,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river, 

The  Second  Period  is  evidently  that  of  which  Herodotus 
spoke  as  lasting  for  520  years,  from  about  B.C.  1260  to  740. 
It  commenced  with  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Tiglathi-nin 
(probably  the  original  of  the  Greek  "  Ninus  ").  and  it  termi- 
nated  with  the  new  dynasty  established  by  Tiglath-pileser  IL 
The  monuments  furnish  for  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period 
some  ni  ne  or  ten  discontinuous  royal  names,  while  for  the 
later  portion  they  supply  a  complète  consécutive  list,  and  an 
exact  chronology.  The  exact  chronology  begîns  with  the  year 
B,C  909. 

The  great  king  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Second  Period 
is  a  certain  Tiglath-pileser,  who  has  left  a  long  historical  in- 
scription, which  shows  that  he  carried  bis  arms  deep  into 
Mount  Zagros  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as  Northern  Syria 
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on  the  othen  He  likewise  macle  an  expédition  into  Babylonia. 
Date,  about  B.C.  1 130.  His  son  was  also  a  warlike  prince  ;  but 
from  about  B.C.  1100  to  900  Assyrian  histor>^  is  still  almost 
a  blank;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  hâve  hère  a  period  of 
dépression. 

For  the  later  portion  of  the  Second  Period— from  B.C.  909 
to  745^ — the  chronology  is  exact,  and  the  materials  for  history 
are  abondant.  In  this  period  Calah  became  the  capital»  and 
several  of  the  palaces  and  temples  were  erecled  whîch  hâve 
been  disinterred  at  Ninirud.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  carried 
their  amis  beyond  Zag^ros,  and  came  into  contact  with  Medes 
and  Persians;  they  deepîy  penetrated  Annenia;  and  they 
prcssed  from  Northern  into  Southern  Syria,  and  imposed  their 
yoke  upon  the  Phœnicians,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israël,  The  nanies  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael, 
Ahab,  and  Jehii  are  common  to  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew 
records.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  the  kings  became 
slothful  and  unwarlike,,  military  expéditions  ceased,  or  were 
conducted  onîy  to  short  distances  and  against  insignifîcant 
enemies. 

The  Assyrian  art  of  the  Second  shows  a  g^reat  advance  upon 
that  of  the  First  Period.  Magnificeot  palaces  were  boilt, 
richly  embeîlished  with  bas- reliefs.  Sculpture  was  rigid,  but 
bold  and  grand.  Literature  was  more  cnltivated.  The  history 
of  each  reign  was  written  by  contemporary  aniialists,  and  eut 
on  stone,  or  impressed  on  cylinders  of  baked  cîay.  Engraved 
steiœ  were  erected  in  ail  the  countries  under  Assyrian  ruie. 
Considérable  communication  took  place  with  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  Bactrian  carnets,  baboons,  curions  antelopes,  ele- 
phants,  and  rhinoceroses  were  imported  into  Assyria  from  the 
East. 

In  the  Third  Period  the  Assyrian  Empire  reached  the  height 
of  its  greatness  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sargonidae,  after 
which  it  fell  suddenly.  owing  to  blows  received  from  two  pow- 
erful  foes.  The  period  commenced  with  a  revival  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  and  vigor  of  the  nation  under  Tîglath-pileser  II., 
the  king  of  that  namc  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Distant  expé- 
ditions were  resumed,  and  the  arms  of  Assyria  carried  into 
new  régions.    Egypt  was  attacked  and  reduced  ;  Susiana  was 
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subjygated  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor  Taurus  was  crossed,  Cappa- 

docia  invaded,  and  relations  established  with  the  Lydian  mon- 
arch,  Gyges.  Naval  expéditions  were  uodertaken  both  in  the 
Mcditerranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Cyprus  submitted,  and 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  numbered  Greeks  among  their  sub- 
jects.  Almost  ail  the  kings  of  the  period  came  into  contact 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  names  of  most  of  them  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  records.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the  empire 
sustained  a  severe  shock  from  the  sudden  invasion  of  vast 
hordes  of  Sc)'thians  from  the  North,  Before  tt  could  recover 
from  the  prostration  caused  by  this  attack,  ils  oîd  enemy, 
Media,  fell  upon  it,  and,  assisted  by  Babyîon,  efFected  its  de- 
struction. 

Assyrian  art  attained  to  its  greatesl  perfection  during  this 
last  period.  Palaces  were  built  by  Tiglath-pileser  IL  at  Calah, 
by  Sargon  at  Dur  Sargina  (Khorsabad),  by  Sennacherib  at 
Nineveh,  by  Esarhaddon  at  Calah  and  Nineveh,  by  Sardanap- 
alus  IL  at  Nineveh,  and  by  Saracus  at  Calah.  Glyptic  art  ad- 
vanced,  especially  nnder  Sardanapakis,  when  the  animal  (orms 
were  executed  with  a  natnralness  and  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
Greeks.  At  the  same  time  carving  in  ivory,  metalhirg>^  model- 
ling,  and  othcr  similar  arts  made  much  progress.  An  active 
commerce  uniied  Assyria  with  Phœnicia,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
Learning  of  varions  kinds— astronomie,  géographie,  hnguis- 
tic,  historical — was  pursued;  and  stores  were  accumulated 
which  will  long  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  modéras* 


MEDL\N  MONARCHY, 

The  primitive  hîstory  of  the  Medes  îs  enveloped  în  great 
obscurity.  The  mention  of  them  as  Madai  in  Genesis  (x,  2), 
and  the  statement  of  Berosus  that  they  ftimished  an  early  dy- 
nasty  to  Babylon,  imply  their  importance  in  very  ancient  times. 
But  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  them  till  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  when  they  were  attacked  in  their  own  proper  conntry, 
Media  Magna,  by  the  Assyrians  (about  B.C.  830),  At  this 
time  they  wxre  under  the  government  of  mimerons  petty  chief- 
tains,  and  oflFercd  but  a  weak  résistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
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Assyrian  monarchs.    No  part  of  tlieir  country,  however,  was 

reduced  to  subjection  until  the  time  of  Sargon,  who  conquered 
some  Médian  territory  about  B.C.  710,  and  planted  it  with 
dtîes  in  which  he  placed  his  Israélite  captives.  The  subsé- 
quent Assyrian  monarchs  made  further  conqiiests;  and  it  is 
évident  from  their  records  that  no  great  Médian  monarchy  had 
arisen  down  to  the  middîe  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

The  earliest  date  which.  with  our  présent  knowledge,  we 
can  assign  for  the  commencement  of  a  great  Médian  monarchy 
is  B.C.  650.  The  monarchs  assigned  by  Herodotus  and  Clesias 
to  a  time  anterior  to  this  may  conceivabîy  havc  been  chiefs 
of  petty  Médian  tribes,  but  were  certainly  not  the  heads  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  probabiUty  is  that  they  are  fictitious  per~ 
sonages.  Suspicion  attaches  especially  to  the  list  of  Ctesias, 
which  appears  to  hâve  been  formed  by  an  intentional  duplica- 
tion of  the  régnai  and  other  periods  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 

There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  about  B.C.  650,  or  a  Httle 
later,  the  Medes  of  Media  Magna  were  largely  reinforced  by 
fresh  immigrants  from  the  East,  and  that  shortly  afterwards 
they  were  enabled  to  take  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  As- 
syria,  such  as  had  previousïy  been  quite  beyond  their  power. 
In  B.C.  633 — accordîng  to  Herodotus — ^they  attacked  Nineveh, 
but  were  completely  defeated,  theîr  leader,  w^hom  he  calls 
Phraortes,  being  slain  in  the  battle.  Soon  after  this  occurred 
the  Scythian  inroad,  which  threw  the  Medes  upon  the  défen- 
sive, and  hindered  them  from  resumîng  their  schemes  of  con- 
quest  for  several  years.  But,  when  this  danger  had  passcd, 
they  once  more  învaded  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  force.  Nine- 
veh  was  învested  and  felL  Media  upon  thîs  became  the  leading 
power  of  Western  Asia,  but  w^as  not  the  sole  power,  since  the 
spoils  of  Assyrîa  were  divided  bctween  her  and  Babylon. 

Less  is  known  of  Médian  art  and  civiHzation  than  of  As- 
syrian, Babylonian»  or  Pcrsian.  Their  architecture  appears 
to  hâve  possessed  a  barbarie  magnificence,  but  not  much  of 
either  grandeur  or  beauty.  The  great  palace  at  Ecbatana 
was  of  wood»  plated  with  gold  and  silver.  After  the  conquest 
of  Nineveh,  hixurious  habits  were  adopted  from  the  Assyrians» 
and  the  court  of  Astyages  was  probably  as  splendid  as  that 
of  Esarhaddon  and  Sardanapalus»    The  chief  known  peculiar- 
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ity  of  the  Médian  kingdom  was  tlie  ascendency  exercised  in 
ît  by  the  Magi — a  priestly  caste  claiming  supematural  powers, 
which  had,  apparently,  been  adopted  into  the  nation. 


BABYLONIAN  MONARCHY. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrians,  about 
B,C.  1250,  an  Assyrian  dynasty  was  estabUshed  at  Babylon, 
and  the  country  was,  in  gênerai,  content  to  hold  a  secondary 
position  in  Western  Asia,  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Niiievite  kings.  From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  without  much  success  til!  the  accession 
of  Nabonassar,  B.C.  747.  Under  Nabonassar  and  several  of 
his  successors  Babylonia  appears  to  hâve  been  independent; 
and  this  condition  of  independence  continued»  with  intervais 
of  subjection,  down  to  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  B.C.  680, 
when  Assyrian  supremacy  was  once  more  established.  Baby- 
lon  then  continued  in  a  subject  position,  till  the  time  when 
Nabopolassar  made  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  joined  in  the  last 
siège  of  Nineveh,  and,  when  Nineveh  fell,  became  independent, 
B.C.  625. 

Durîng  the  Second  Period,  Babylonia  was  net  only  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  was  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  Nabo- 
polassar and  Cyaxares  divided  the  Assyrian  dominions  be- 
tween  them,  the  former  obtaining  for  hts  share  Susiana,  the 
Euphrates  valley,  Syria,  Phœnicia,  and  Palestine.  A  brillîant 
period  followed.  At  first  indecd  the  new  empire  was  threat- 
ened  by  Egypt;  and  for  a  few  years  the  western  provinces 
were  actually  held  in  stibjection  by  Pharaoh-nechoh  ;  but 
Babylon  now  aroused  herseU,  defeated  Nechoh,  recovered  her 
territory,  and  carrying  her  arnis  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
cliastised  the  aggressor  on  his  owti  soil.  From  this  time  till 
the  invasion  of  Cyrits  the  empire  continucd  to  flourish,  but 
bccamc  gradually  less  and  less  warlike,  and  ofFered  a  poor 
résistance  to  the  Persians. 

The  architectural  works  of  the  Babylonians,  more  especially 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  of  surpassing  grandeur.  The 
**  hanging  gardens  "  of  that  prince,  and  the  walîs  with  which 
he  surrounded  Babylon,  were  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
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Wonders  of  the  World,  The  materials  used  were  the  same 
as  in  the  early  Clialdseao  times,  sunburnt  and  baked  bricki; 
but  the  baked  now  preponderated,  The  omamentation  of 
buildings  was  by  bricks  of  différent  hues,  or  sometiraes  by 
a  plating  of  precious  metali  or  by  enamelling,  By  means  of 
the  last-named  process,  war-scenes  and  hunting-scenes  were 
represented  on  the  walls  of  palaces,  which  are  said  to  hâve  been 
life-like  and  spirited.  Temple-towers  were  still  bmlt  m  stages, 
which  now  sometimes  rcached  the  number  of  seven.  Useful 
Works  of  great  magnitude  were  aiso  constructed  by  some  of 
the  kings,  especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonadius; 
such  as  canals,  reserv^oirs,  embanknients,  sluices,  and  piers 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Commerce  flourished,  and 
Babyîon  was  reckoned  emphaticalîy  a  '*  city  of  merchants/* 
The  study  of  astronomy  was  also  pursued  with  zeal  and  in- 
dustry.  Observations  were  made  and  carefully  recorded.  The 
sky  was  mapped  out  into  constellations,  and  the  fixed  stars 
were  catalogued.  Occultations  of  the  planets  by  the  sua  and 
moon  were  noted,  Time  was  accurately  measured  by  means 
of  sun*dials,  and  otlier  astronomical  instruments  w^ere  prob- 
ably  invented.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
astronomical  science  of  the  Babylonians  was  not  pure»  byt  was 
largely  mixed  with  astrolog}%  more  especially  in  the  later  times. 


KINGDOMS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 


The  geographical  formation  of  Asia  Minor,  which  séparâtes 
it  into  a  number  of  distinct  and  isolated  régions,  was  probably 
the  main  reason  why  it  did  not  in  early  times  become  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire.  The  near  equality  of  strength  that  existed 
among  several  of  the  races  by  which  it  was  inhabited — as  the 
Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Cilicians,  the  Paph- 
lagonians,  and  the  Cappadoctans^would  tend  naturally  in  the 
same  direction,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  several  parallel 
kingdoms  instead  of  a  single  and  alt-embracing  one.  Never- 
theless,  ultimateîy,  such  a  great  kingdom  did  grow  up;  but 
it  had  only  just  been  formed  when  it  was  subverted  by  one 
more  powerful. 
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Tbe  most  poweriul  slale  in  die  early  fîmes  seeiits  to  bave 
bcen  Pîirygia.  h  liad  an  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  espe- 
ctally  «tiited  for  paslurage,  and  was  also  rich  in  the  possession 
of  fait  lakes,  which  largely  fumished  thaï  necessan-  of  tife. 
The  pcople  were  brave,  but  somewhat  brutaL  They  had  a 
Ifireiy  and  martial  music.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  at  no 
time  ail  umted  into  a  single  community  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  dCNibt  thaï  a  considérable  monarchy  grew  up  in  tbe  north- 
«ratcm  portion  of  the  country,  about  B.C.  750  or  earlier.  The 
capital  al  the  tdngdom  was  Gordiaeum  on  the  Sangarîus.  The 
monarcbs  bore  altemately  the  two  names  of  Gordias  and 
Midaiw  As  many  as  four  of  each  nâme  bave  been  distinguished 
by  iome  critics;  but  the  dates  of  the  reigns  are  tmcertain, 
A  Midai  appears  to  hâve  been  contemporarj^  w^th  Alyattes 
(abofft  B.C  600  to  570),  and  a  Gordias  >^4th  Crœsus  (B.C.  570 
to  560)*  Phrygia  was  conquered  and  became  a  pro\ince  of 
Lydta  about  B.C.  560^ 

Cilicia  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  in  times  anterior 
to  Cyru*.  Alx>ut  B.C.  711  Sargon  gave  the  country  to  Am- 
bfii,  king  of  Tubal,  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter.  Senna- 
cherib,  aF>out  B.C.  701,  and  Esarhaddon,  about  B.C»  677,  in- 
Wêâté  and  ravagcd  the  région.  Tarsus  was  founded  by  Senna- 
dMffb,  aliout  B.C.  685.  In  E.C  666  Sardanapalus  took  to 
Wtfc  a  Olkian  princess,  Fifty  years  aftcrw^ards  we  find  a  Syen- 
Detif  iested  on  the  throne,  and  from  this  time  ail  the  kings 
ippear  ta  havc  borne  lliat  name  or  tîtle,  Cilicia  maintaincd 
lier  indepcndtncc  against  Crœsus,  and  (probably)  agaînst  Cy- 
rUif  but  iubmittcd  to  Pcrsia  soon  afterwards,  probably  in  the 
rtfgn  of  CambyKiB. 

Ullimately  the  most  important  of  ail  the  klngdoms  of  Asîa 
Mlfif^  wai  Lydia.  Acconlifig  to  the  accounts  which  Herodo- 
luii  folJowcd,  a  Lydian  kin^dom  had  existed  from  very  ancient 
timet^  monarchft  to  whom  lie  gives  the  name  of  Mânes,  Atys, 
LyâUê,  and  Mêle»,  having  borne  sway  in  Lydia  prior  to  B.C. 
taj^p  ThJ»  dynauty.  which  has  been  called  Atyadae,  was  fol- 
towcd  by  onc  of  Ileraclidœ,  which  continued  in  power  for  505 
yurê--1fom  B.C.  1229  to  724,  (The  last  six  kings  of  this 
dyMity  arc  known  from  Nîcholas  of  Damascus  who  follows 
JUnthuii  the  native  writcr,    They  were  Adyattes  L,  Ardys, 


* 
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Adyattes  IL,  Mêles,  Alyrsus,  and  Sadyattes  or  Candaules.) 
On  the  murder  of  Candaules,  B,C  724,  a  third  dynasty — that 
of  the  Mermnadse— bore  rule.  This  continued  tili  B.C  554, 
when  the  last  Lydian  monarch,  Crœsus,  was  conquered  by 
Cynis.  This  monarch  had  previously  succeeded  in  chartging 
his  kiogdom  into  an  empire,  having  extended  his  dominion 
over  ail  Asia  Mioor,  excepting  Lycia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia. 


PHŒNICIA. 


Phœnicia,  notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  its  terrîtory, 
which  consisted  of  a  mère  strip  of  land  between  the  crest  of 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  most  important  countries 
of  the  ancient  world.  In  her  the  commercial  spirit  first  showed 
itself  as  th^  dominant  spirit  of  a  nation.  She  was  the  carrier 
between  the  East  and  the  West — the  link  that  bound  them 
together^ — in  times  anterior  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Greeks  as  navigators.  No  complète  history  of  Phœnicia  has 
come  down  to  iis,  nor  can  a  continuons  history  bc  constructed  ; 
but  some  important  fragments  remain,  and  the  gênerai  con- 
dition of  the  country,  aîternating  between  subjection  and  in- 
dependence,  is  ascertained  sufficiently. 

At  no  time  did  Phœnicia  form  eitîier  a  single  centralized 
State,  or  even  an  organized  confederacy.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanccs  the  statcs  were  separate  and  independent;  only 
in  times  of  danger  did  they  occasionally  imite  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  most  powerful.  The  chief  cities  were  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Bybkis,  Tripoîis,  and  Aradus.  Of  thèse  Sidon  seems 
to  hâve  been  the  most  ancient  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  prior  to  about  B.C.  1050,  she  was  the  most  fîourishing  of 
ail  the  Phœnician  communities. 

The  priority  and  precedency  enjoyed  by  Sidon  in  the  remoter 
times  devolved  upon  Tyre  (her  coîony,  according  to  some) 
about  B-C.  1050.  The  defeat  of  Sidon  by  the  Philistines  of 
Ascalon  is  said  to  bave  caused  the  transfer  of  power.  Tyre, 
and  indeed  every  Phœnician  city,  w^as  under  the  rule  of  kings  ; 
but  the  priestly  order  had  considérable  influence;  and  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  or  wealth,  likewise  restrained  any  tyran- 
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nical  inclinations  on  tlie  part  of  the  monarch,    The  list  of  thc 
Tyrian  kings  froni  aboot  B.C.  1050  to  830  îs  known  to  us 

from  the  fragments  of  Menander. 

The  commercial  spirit  of  Phœnîcia  was  largely  displayed 
during  this  period,  which,  till  towards  its  close,  was  one  of 
absoliite  independence,  The  great  monarchies  of  Eg>^pt  and 
Assyria  were  now,  comparativcly  speaking,  weak;  and  the 
States  between  the  Eophrates  and  the  African  border,  being 
free  from  extemal  control,  were  able  to  pursue  their  natural 
bent  withont  interférence.  Her  commercial  leanings  early  in- 
duced  Phœnicia  to  begin  the  practice  of  establishing  colonies  ; 
and  the  advantages  which  the  System  was  found  to  secure 
cattsed  it  to  acquire  speedily  a  vast  development.  The  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  ^îediterrancan  were  rapidly  covered  with 
settlements  ;  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  passed,  and  cities 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  océan*  At  the  same  time  factories 
were  established  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  and,  conjointly  with  the 
Jews,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Phœnicia  had  at  this  time  no  serioos 
commercial  rival,  and  the  trade  of  the  world  was  in  her  hands. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Phœnician  colonies  marks 
the  chief  Unes  of  their  trade,  but  is  far  from  indîcating  its  full 
extent  ;  since  the  most  distant  of  thèse  settlements  served  as 
starting-points  whence  voyages  were  made  to  remoter  régions* 
Phœnician  merchaotmen  proceeding  from  Gades  and  Tartes- 
sus  explored  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  obtained  tin  from 
Comwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  traders  of  Tylus  and 
Aradus  extended  their  voyages  beyond  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
India  and  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon.  Phœnician  navigators,  start- 
ing  from  Elath  in  the  Red  Sea,  procured  gold  from  Ophir,  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  Thasos  and  the  neighbor- 
ing  islands  fumished  convenient  stations  from  which  the 
Euxine  conld  be  visited  and  commercial  relations  established 
with  Thrace,  Scjlhia,  and  Colchis.  Some  hâve  siipposed  that 
the  North  Sea  was  crossed  and  the  Baltic  entered  in  qnest  of 
amber;  but  the  balance  of  évidence  is,  on  the  wbole,  against 
this  extrême  hypothesis. 

The  sea-trade  of  the  Phœnicians  was  probably  supplemented 
from  a  very  remote  date  by  a  land  traffic  ;  but  this  portion 
of  their  commerce  scarcely  obtained  its  full  development  till 


the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  A  Une  of  communication  must 
indeed  hâve  been  established  early  with  the  Persian  Gulf  set- 
tlements;  and  in  the  time  of  Solonion  there  was  no  doubt 
a  route  open  to  Phœnician  traders  from  Tyre  or  Joppa,  through 
Jcnisalem,  to  Elath.  But  the  generally  disturbed  state  of 
Western  Asia  during  the  Assyrian  period  would  hâve  rendered 
land  traffic  then  so  insecure,  that»  excepting  where  it  was  a 
necessity,  it  would  hâve  been  avoided, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  whereof  the  htstory  has 
been  sketched  above,  the  military  expéditions  of  the  Assyr- 
ians  began  to  reach  Southern  Syria,  and  Phœnician  inde- 
pendence  seems  to  hâve  been  lost.  We  can  not  be  sure 
that  the  subniission  was  continuons;  but  from  the  middie  of 
the  ninth  till  past  the  middie  of  the  eighth  cenlury  there  occur 
in  the  contemporary  monuments  of  Assyria  plain  indications 
of  Phœnician  subjection,  whilc  there  is  no  évidence  of  résist- 
ance or  revolt.  Native  sovereigns  tributary  to  Assyria  reign 
in  the  Phœnician  towns  and  are  reckoned  by  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  among  their  dependents.  The  country  ceases  to 
hâve  a  history  of  its  own  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  the  very 
names  of  its  rulers  hâve  perished, 

About  B.C.  743  the  passive  submission  of  Phœnicia  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  began  to  be  exchange d  for  an  impatience  of  it, 
and  fréquent  efforts  were  made,  from  this  date  till  Nineveh  fell, 
to  re-establish  Phoenicîan  independence*  Thèse  efforts  for  the 
raost  part  failed;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  finally,  amid 
ihc  troubles  under  which  the  Assyrian  empire  succumbed,  suc- 
ccss  crowned  the  nation's  patriotic  exertions,  and  autonomy 
was  recovered. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Assyria  fallen,  when  a  new  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  scène.  Nechoh  of  Egypte  about  B.C.  608, 
conqucred  the  whole  tract  between  hîs  own  borders  and  the 
Euphrates,  Phœnicia  submitted  or  w^as  reduced,  and  remained 
for  three  years  an  Eg>^ptîan  dependency. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.C.  605,  after  his  defeat  of  Nechoh  at 
Carchemishp  added  Phœnicia  to  Babylon;  and,  though  Tyre 
revolted  from  him  eight  years  later,  B.C.  598,  and  resisted  for 
thirteen  years  aîl  his  attempts  to  reduee  her,  yet  at  length  she 
was  compelled  to  stibmit,  and  the  Babyloïiian  yoke  was  firmly 
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fixed  on  the  entire  Phœnician  people.  It  is  not  quîte  certain 
that  they  did  not  shake  it  off  tipon  the  dcath  of  the  great  Baby- 
lonian  king;  but,  on  the  whole,  probabtiity  is  in  favor  of  their 
having  remained  subject  till  the  conqiiest  of  Babyloo  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538,  As  usual,  the  internai  government  of  the  depend- 
ency  was  left  to  the  conquered  people,  who  were  nded  at  this 
time  either  by  native  kings,  or,  occasionally,  by  judges. 

As  Greece  rose  to  power,  and  as  Carthage  increased  in  im- 
portance, the  sea-trade  of  Phoenicia  was  to  a  certain  extent 
checked.  The  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mgtzn 
passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  alien  Hellènes; 
that  of  the  Western  M  éditer  rancan  and  tne  Atlantic  Océan 
had  to  be  shared  witli  the  daughter  state»  Meanvvhile,  however, 
in  conséquence  of  the  more  settled  condition  of  Western  Asia, 
first  under  the  later  Assyrian^  and  thcn  under  the  Babylonian 
nîonarchs,  the  land  trade  received  a  considérable  development. 
A  Une  of  trafBc  was  established  with  Arnienia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Phœnician  manufactures  w*ere  exchanged  for  the 
horses,  mules,  slaves,  and  brazen  or  copper  utensils  of  those 
régions,  Another  Une  passed  by  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  to 
Thapsacus,  whence  it  branched  on  tlie  one  hand  through  Up- 
per  Mesopotamia  to  Assyria,  on  the  othcr  down  the  Euphrates 
Valley  to  Babyîon  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Whether  a  third 
Une  traversed  the  Arabian  peninsula  ïrom  end  to  end  for  the 
sakc  of  t!ie  Yemen  spices  may  be  doubted  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
communication  must  hâve  been  kept  up  by  land  with  the 
friendly  Jérusalem,  and  witli  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  certaînly 
fréquent ed  by  Phœnician  fleets. 

The  Phœnician  commerce  w^as  chîefly  a  carrying  trade  ;  but 
thcre  were  also  a  few  productions  of  their  own  in  which  their 
trafïic  was  considérable.  The  niost  famons  of  thèse  w^as  the 
purple  dye,  which  they  oblained  from  two  shell-fish,  the  bnc- 
cmum  and  the  murex,  and  by  the  use  of  which  they  gave  a 
high  value  to  their  textile  fabrics.  Another  w^as  glass,  whereof 
they  claimed  the  discovery,  and  which  they  manufactured  into 
varions  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  They  were  also  skilful 
in  metallurgy  ;  and  their  bronzes,  their  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
and  other  works  in  métal,  had  a  high  repute.  Altogether,  they 
hâve  a  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  ingenlous  of  the 
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SjTÎa,  prior  to  its  fafOMUÎQii  ioto  a  Fersu  satTai»^.  h»A  M 
DO  lime  aiiy  poiitkai  tmitj.  Dcnn^  tbe  Assjiim  period  il  w» 
£iîded  into  ai  leasi  fire  principal  stares,  some  of  wUdi  wei^ 
nsere  kxtsc  coiiie«lcracie&.  The  fire  staies  wctc — i,  Tlie  nortlH 
cm  Hittites.  Chsef  csty»  Carcfaesnisli  (pcxibably  identical  wîth 
tbe  hier  Mabog,  now  Bambach).  2.  The  I^tena*  00  tbe  lover 
Orootes.  Chàd  ôtj,  Kinaloa.  j,  The  pcople  of  Hamatb.  in 
tbe  Cœk-Syrian  TraDey,  00  tbe  uppcr  Orontes.  Cbirf  dty, 
Hamath  (now  Hamab).  4.  The  sootbera  Hittites,  in  tbe  tract 
soolh  ol  Hamath,  5.  TTie  SjTians  of  Damascus^  in  tbe  Anti- 
libanus,  and  the  fertile  countr^*  between  thaï  range  and  tbe 
désert,    Oiief  city,  Daniasctis.  on  the  Abana  (Bamda)» 

Of  thèse  states  ihc  one  which  w^as,  if  net  the  raost  powerfui, 
yet  at  any  rate  the  most  gcnerally  known,  was  Syria  of  Damas* 
eus,  The  dty  itself  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
State,  which  lîv^as  powerfui  enough,  about  B,C  looo,  to  escape 
absorption  into  the  empire  of  Solomon.  conltnucil  to  cnjoy 
independence  down  to  the  time  of  Tigîath-pilcser  IL»  and  was 
a  formidable  neighbor  to  the  Jewish  and  Israélite  monarchs. 
After  the  capture  by  Tîglath-pileser,  about  B,C  7^2,  a  time 
of  great  weakness  and  dépression  ensued.  One  or  two  fecble 
attempts  at  revolt  were  easily  cnished  ;  after  which^  for  a  while, 
Damascus  wholly  disappears  from  history. 


JVDMA, 

The  histor>'  of  the  Jews  and  Israélites  is  known  to  us  in  corn* 
pleter  séquence  and  in  greater  détail  than  ihat  of  auy  othcr 
people  of  equal  antiquity,  from  the  circumstancc  lljat  tlicrc  bas 
been  preserved  to  our  day  so  large  a  portion  of  thcir  literature. 
The  Jews  became  familiar  with  writint]:  durinij  thcir  sojourn 
in  Egypte  if  not  even  earîier;  and  kept  rcconb  of  ilic  chic! 
events  în  their  national  life  from  that  time  atmost  uniutcrrupt- 
edly.    From  the  sacred  character  which  attachcd  to  many  of 
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their  hîstorical  books,  peculiar  care  was  taken  of  them  ;  and 
the  resuit  îs  that  they  hâve  comc  dowîi  to  us  nearly  in  their 
original  form.  Besidcs  this,  a  large  body  of  their  ancient  poesy 
is  still  extaot,  and  thiis  it  becomes  possible  to  describe  at  length 
not  mcrely  the  events  of  their  civil  history,  but  their  manners, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  state  commences  with  the  Exodiis, 
whïch  is  variously  dated,  at  B,C.  1652  (Pooîe),  B.C  149 1 
(Ussher),  or  B.C  1320  (Bunsen,  Lepsius).  The  long  chronol- 
ogy  is»  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred.  We  may  conveniently 
divide  the  history  into  three  periods. 

Peiiod*.  B*C. 
I.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  1650-1095 
IL  From  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  to  the  sép- 
aration into  two  kingdoms . .*...*...  i09S-975 

III,  From  the  séparation  of  ihe  kingdoms  to  the  captivity 

under  Ncbuchadnezzar 975*S86 


During  the  First  Period  the  Jews  regarded  themselves  as 
Uîîder  a  theocracy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  poîicy  of  the  nation 
was  directed  in  ail  difïicult  crises  by  a  référence  to  the  Divine 
will,  which  there  was  a  recognized  mode  of  consulting.  The 
earthly  ruler,  or  rather  leader,  of  the  nation  did  not  aspire  to 
the  name  or  position  of  king,  but  was  content  to  lead  the  nation 
in  war  and  judge  it  in  peace  from  a  position  but  a  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  obtained  his  office 
neither  by  hereditary  descent  nor  by  élection,  but  was  super- 
naturally  designated  to  it  by  révélation  to  himself  or  to  an- 
other,  and  exercised  it  with  the  gênerai  consent,  having  no 
means  of  compelling  obédience.  When  once  his  authority  was 
acknowledged,  he  retained  it  during  tîie  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
but  it  did  not  aîways  extend  over  the  whole  nation.  When 
he  died,  he  was  not  always  succeeded  immediately  by  another 
simikr  ruler:  on  the  contrary»  there  was  often  a  considérable 
interval  during  which  the  nation  had  either  no  head,  or  ac- 
knowlcdged  subjection  to  a  foreign  conqueron  When  there 
was  no  head,  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  tribes  and  families  seem 
to  hâve  exercised  jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  différent 
districts. 


The  chronology  of  thîs  perfod  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  as 
is  évident  from  the  différent  dates  assigned  above  to  the 
Exodus.  Tlie  Jews  had  différent  traditions  upon  the  sub- 
ject;  and  the  chronological  notices  in  their  sacred  books  were 
neither  complète,  nor,  apparently,  intend ed  for  exact  state- 
ments,  The  numbcrs,  thereforc,  in  the  subjoined  sketch  must 
be  regarded  as  nierely  approximate. 

The  Second  Period  of  the  Jewish  statc  comprises  three  reigns 
only — those  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  Each  of  thèse  was 
regarded  as  having  lasted  exactîy  forty  years;  and  thus  the 
entire  duration  of  the  single  monarchy  was  reckoned  at  120 
years.  The  progress  of  the  nation  diiring  this  brief  space  is 
most  reniarkable.  When  Saul  ascends  tîie  throne  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  but  little  advanced  hcyond  the  point  which 
was  reached  when  the  tribes  under  Joshoa  took  possession  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Pastoral  and  agricultiiral  occupations 
stiîl  engross  the  attention  of  the  Israélites  ;  simple  habits  pre- 
vail  ;  there  is  no  wealthy  class  ;  the  monarch,  hke  the  Judges, 
has  no  court,  no  palace,  no  extraordinary  retinue  ;  he  is  still 
little  more  than  leader  in  war,  and  chief  judge  in  time  of  peace, 
Again,  externally,  the  nation  is  as  weak  as  ever.  The  Ammo- 
nites on  the  one  si  de,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  other,  ravage 
its  territory  at  their  pleasure;  and  the  latrer  people  hâve  en- 
croached  largely  upon  the  Israélite  borders,  and  reduced  the 
Israélites  to  such  a  point  of  dépression  that  they  hâve  no  arms, 
ofiTensive  or  défensive,  nor  even  any  workers  in  iron,  Under 
Solomon,  on  the  contrary»  withio  a  century  of  this  time  of 
wcakness,  the  Israélites  hâve  become  the  paramouiit  race  in 
Syria*  An  empire  has  been  formed  which  reaches  from  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  Numerous  monarchs  are  tributary  to  the  Great  King 
who  reigns  at  Jérusalem  ;  vast  stims  in  go!d  and  silver  flow 
înto  the  treasury  ;  magnificent  édifices  are  constructed  ;  trade 
is  established  both  with  the  East  and  with  the  West  ;  the  court 
of  Jérusalem  vies  in  splendor  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  Mem- 
phis;  luxury  has  invadcd  the  country  ;  a  seraglio  on  the  largest 
scale  has  been  formed  ;  and  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
prince  has  become  oppressive  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  Such 
a  rapid  growth  was  necessarily  exhaustive  of  the  natîon's 
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strength;  and  the  decîine  of  the  Israélites  as  a  people  dates 
from  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 

Sauîp  divinely  pointed  out  to  Samuel,  is  anoioted  by  him, 
and  afterwards  accepted  by  the  people  iipon  the  casting  of  lots. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  comeliness  and  lofty  stature.  In  his 
first  year  he  defeats  the  Ammonites,  who  had  overrun  the  land 
of  Gilead.  He  then  makes  war  on  the  Pliilistines,  and  gains 
the  great  victory  of  Michmash;  from  which  time  till  near  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  Philistines  rcmaîn  upon  the  défensive. 
He  also  attacks  the  Amalekites,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites, 
and  the  Syrians  of  Zobah.  In  the  Amalekitc  war  he  offends 
God  by  disobedience,  and  thereby  forfeits  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom.  Samuel,  by  divine  command,  anoints  David,'  who  is 
thenceforth  an  object  of  Jeaîoiisy  and  hatred  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  but  is  protected  by  Jonathan,  his  son.  Towards  the 
close  of  Saul's  reign  the  Philistines  once  more  assume  the  of- 
fensive, under  Achish,  king  of  Galh,  and  at  Alount  Gilboa 
defeat  the  Israélites  under  SauL  Saul,  and  ail  his  sons  but  one 
(Ishbosheth),  fail  in  the  battle. 

A  temporary  division  of  the  kingdom  folio ws  the  death  of 
SauL  Ishbosheth,  conveyed  across  the  Jordan  by  Abner,  is 
acknowledged  as  ruier  in  Gilead,  and  after  five  years,  during 
which  his  authority  is  extcnded  over  ail  the  tribes  except 
Judah,  is  formally  crow^ned  as  King  of  Israël  at  Mahanaim. 
He  reigns  there  two  years,  when  he  is  murdered.  Meanwhile 
David  is  made  kîng  by  his  own  tribc,  Judah,  and  reigns  at 
Hebron, 

On  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  kîng  of  the  whole 
nation.  Hîs  first  act  %vas  the  capture  of  Jérusalem,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites. 
Having  taken  it.  he  made  it  the  seat  of  government,  built  him- 
self  a  palace  there,  and,  by  removing  to  it  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nantt  constituted  it  the  national  sanctuary.  At  the  same  time 
a  court  was  formed  at  the  new  capital,  a  moderate  seraglio 
set  up,  and  a  royal  state  afïected  unknown  hitherto  in  Israël. 

A  vast  aggrandizement  nf  the  state  by  means  of  foreign  con- 
quests  followed.  The  Philistines  w^ere  cliastised,  Gath  taken, 
and  the  Israélite  dominions  in  this  quarter  pushed  as  far  as 
Gaza*    Moab  was  invaded,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  ex- 
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termînated,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  pay  an  anniial  tribute 
to  the  conqueron  War  folîowed  with  Amnion,  and  with  Ihe 
various  Syrian  states  mterposed  between  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Euphrates.  At  least  tbree  great  battles  were  fotight,  with 
the  resuit  that  the  entire  tract  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Eu- 
phrates  vvas  added  to  the  IsraeHte  territory.  A  campaign  re- 
duced  Edoni,  and  extended  the  kingdom  to  the  Red  Sea.  An 
empire  was  thus  formed,  which  proved  indeed  short-lived,  but 
was  as  real  while  it  lasted  as  tliose  oî  Assyria  or  Babylon. 

The  glories  of  David's  reign  were  tarnished  by  two  re- 
beUions*  The  fatal  taint  of  poîygamy,  introduced  by  David 
into  the  nation,  gave  occasion  to  thèse  calamities,  which  arose 
from  the  inutual  jeaîoysies  of  his  sons.  First  Absalom,  and 
then  Adonijah,  assume  the  royal  title  in  thetr  father's  lifetime; 
and  pay  for  treason,  the  one  inimcdiateïy,  the  other  ultimately, 
with  their  Hves.  After  the  second  rebeUion,  David  secures 
the  succession  to  Soîomon  by  associating  hîm  upon  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Soîomon  is  the  culminating  point  of  Jewish 
history.  Résistance  on  the  part  of  the  cotiquered  states  has, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  now  ceased,  and  the  new  king  can 
afford  to  be  **  a  man  of  peace/'  The  position  of  his  kingdom 
araong  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  acknowledged  by  the  neigh- 
boring  powers,  and  the  reigning  Pharaoh  does  not  scruple  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage-  A  great  commercial  move- 
ment  follows.  By  alliance  with  Hiram  of  Tyre»  Soîomon  is 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  Phoenician  traffic,  and  the 
vast  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  Palestine  %vhtch  results 
from  this  arrangement  enables  the  Jewish  monarch  to  indulge 
freely  his  taste  for  ostentation  and  display.  The  court  is  recon- 
stmcted  on  an  increased  scale.  A  new  palace  of  enlarged  di- 
mensions and  far  greater  architectural  magnificence  super- 
sedes  the  palace  of  David.  The  seraglio  is  augmented,  and 
reaches  a  point  which  has  no  known  parallet.  A  throne  of 
extraordinary  grandciir  proclaims  in  language  intelligible  to 
ail  the  wxalth  and  greatness  of  the  empire.  Above  ail,  a  sanct- 
uary  for  the  national  worship  is  constructed  on  the  rock  of 
Moriah,  on  which  ail  the  mechanical  and  artistîc  resources  of 
the  timc  are  lavished;  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  whose 
wanderings  hâve  hitherto  marked  the  unsettled  and  insecure 
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condition  of  the  nation,  obtains  at  length  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent resting-placc. 

But  close  upon  the  heels  of  success  and  glory  follows  décline, 
The  trade  of  Solomon — 3.  State  monopoly — enriched  himself  ' 
but  not  his  snbjects.  The  taxes  which  he  imposed  on  the  prov- 
inces for  the  sustentation  of  his  enormous  court  exhausted  and 
inipoverished  them.  His  eniployment  of  vast  masses  of  the 
people  in  forced  labors  of  an  unprodoctive  character  was  a 
wrongful  and  uneconomical  interférence  with  industry»  which 
crippled  agriculture  and  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent. 
Local  jealousies  were  provoked  by  the  excessive  exaltation  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  enervating  influence  of  luxury  began 
to  be  felt.  Fioally,  a  subtle  corruption  was  allowed  to  spread 
itself  through  alî  ranks  by  the  encouragement  given  to  false 
religions,  religions  whose  licentious  and  cruel  rites  were  sub- 
versive of  the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  even  of  decency. 
The  seeds  of  the  dis  intégration  which  showed  itself  immé- 
diat el  y  upon  the  de  al  h  of  Solo  mon  were  sown  during  his  life- 
time  ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  they  did  not  come  to  light 
earlier  and  interfère  more  serîously  witli  tiie  prosperity  of  his 
long  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  disintegrating  forces,  already 
threatenîng  the  unity  of  the  empire,  rcceived,  through  the  folly 
of  his  successor,  a  sudden  accession  of  strength,  which  pre- 
cipitated  the  catastrophe.  Rehoboam,  entreated  to  ligliten  the 
bord  en  s  of  the  Israélites»  declared  his  intention  of  increasing 
theîr  weight,  and  thus  drove  the  bulk  of  his  native  subjects 
înto  rébellion.  The  disunion  of  the  conqnering  people  gave 
the  conquered  tribes  an  opportunity  of  throwîng  oflf  the  yoke, 
whereof  with  few  exceptions  they  availed  themselves.  In  Heu 
of  the  puissant  State,  which  imder  David  and  Solomon  took 
rank  among  the  foremost  powers  of  the  earth,  we  hâve  hence- 
forth  to  deal  with  two  petty  kingdoms  of  small  account,  the 
interest  of  whose  history  is  religious  rather  than  politîcal. 

The  kingdom  of  Israël,  established  by  the  revolt  of  Jéro- 
boam, comprises  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  reaches  from 
the  bord  ers  of  Damascus  and  Hamath  to  with  in  ten  miles  of 
Jérusalem.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  trans-Jordanic  terri- 
tory,  and  exercises  lordship  over  the  adjoining  country  of 
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Moab.  The  proportion  of  its  population  to  that  of  Judah 
in  the  eariy  times  may  be  estimated  as  two  to  one.  But  the 
advantage  of  superior  size,  fertility,  and  population  is  couoter- 
balanced  by  the  inferiority  of  every  Israélite  capital  to  Jérusa- 
lem, and  by  the  fondamental  weakness  of  a  govcrnment  whîch, 
desertmg  purity  of  religion,  adopts  for  expediency*s  sake  an 
unauthorized  and  semi-idolatrous  worship.  In  vain  a  succes- 
sion of  Prophets,  some  of  them  endowed  with  extraordinary 
miraculous  power»  struggled  against  this  fatal  taint.  Idolatr>', 
întertwined  with  the  nation's  life,  could  not  be  rooted  ont. 
One  form  of  the  evil  led  on  to  other  and  worse  forms.  The 
national  strength  was  sapped;  and  it  scarcely  required  an 
attack  from  without  to  bring  the  State  to  dissolution.  The 
actual  fall,  however,  is  produced  B.C.  721,  by  the  growing 
power  of  Assyria,  which  has  even  at  an  earlicr  date  forced  some 
of  the  monarchs  to  pay  tribute. 

The  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  commencing  at  the  same 
date  with  that  of  Israël,  outîasted  it  by  considerably  more  than 
a  centiiry.  Composed  of  two  entire  tribes  only,  with  refugees 
from  the  remainder,  and  confined  to  the  lower  and  les  s  fertile 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  compensated  for  thèse  disadvan- 
tages  by  its  compactness,  its  unity,  the  strong  position  of  its 
capital,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  felt 
themselves  the  real  *'  people  of  God,"  the  tnie  inheritors  of  the 
marvellous  past,  and  the  only  rightful  cîaimants  of  the  greater 
marvels  promised  in  the  future.  Surrounded  as  it  was  by 
petty  enemies,  Philistines,  Arabians,  Ammonites,  Israélites, 
Syrians,  and  pîaced  in  the  pathway  between  two  mighty  pow- 
ers,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  its  existence  was  continually  threat- 
ened  ;  but  the  valor  of  its  peopîe  and  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  preser\^ed  it  intact  durîng  a  space  of  nearly  four 
centuries.  In  strîking  contrast  with  the  sister  kingdom  of  the 
North,  it  prcserved  during  this  long  space,  almost  without  a 
break,  the  hereditary  succession  of  its  kings,  who  followed  one 
another  in  the  direct  Une  of  descent,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
foreign  inter\'ention.  Ils  elasticity  in  recoverîng  from  defeat 
is  most  remark able.  Though  forced  repeatedly  to  make  ig- 
nominious  terms  of  peace,  though  condemned  to  see  on  three 
occasions  its  capital  in  the  occupation  of  an  enemy,  it  rises 
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from  disaster  wîth  îts  strength  seemîngly  unimpaired,  défies 
Assyria  in  one  reign,  confronts  Egypt  in  another,  and  is  only 
cnished  at  last  by  the  employment  against  it  of  the  full  force 
of  the  Babylonian  empire. 


PART  H.— AFRICAN  NATIONS. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY 

OF   ANCIENT   AFRICA. 

The  continent  of  Afrîca  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
of  Asia  in  every  important  physical  characteristic  Asia  ex- 
tends  itself  throngh  ail  three  zones,  the  torrid,  the  frigid,  and 
the  temperate»  and  lies  mainly  in  the  last,  or  most  favored  of 
them*  Alrica  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
tending  only  a  little  way  north  and  south  into  those  portions 
of  the  two  temperate  zones  which  lie  nearest  to  the  tropics. 
Asia  has  a  coast  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
gulfs  ;  Africa  has  but  one  considérable  indentation — the  Giilf 
of  Gninea  on  its  western  side.  Asia,  again,  is  traversed  by  fré- 
quent and  lofty  mountain  chains,  the  sources  from  which  flow 
numerous  rivers  of  fîrst*rate  magnitude,  Africa  has  but  two 
great  riversi  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  and  îs  déficient  in  moun- 
tains  of  high  élévation,  Finally,  Asia  possesses  numerous  lit- 
toral islands  of  a  large  size  ;  Africa  has  but  one  such  island, 
Madagascar;  and  even  the  islets  which  lie  off  its  coast  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  few. 

Its  equatorial  position,  its  low  élévation,  and  its  want  of  im- 
portant rivers,  render  Africa  the  hottest,  the  dry  est,  and  the 
most  infertile  of  the  foitr  continents.  In  the  north  a  sea  of 
sand,  know^n  as  the  Sahara,  stretches  from  east  to  west  across 
the  entire  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
occupies  fully  one-fifth  of  its  surface.  Smaller  tracts  of  an 
almost  equally  arid  character  occur  towards  the  south,  Much 
of  the  interior  consists  of  swampy  jungle,  impervious,  and  fatal 
to  human  life.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  continent 
render  it  generally  unapt  for  civilization  or  for  the  growth  of 
great  states:  it  is  only  in  a  few  régions  that  Nature  wears 
a  more  benignant  aspect,  and  offers  conditions  favorable  to 
human  progress.  Thèse  régions  are  chiefly  in  the  nortli  and 
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\  ncàs:  vtcinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


uorthern  part  of  Africa  that  was  known 

a  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the  history 

aoiià.     Hère  the  geographical  features  were 

"  striking.     First,  there  lay  close  aloog  the 

,  strip  of  generally  fertile  tcrritory,  watered 

iivli  cinptied  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean. 

vs\i^  d  tract  of  rocky  mountain,  less  fttted  for 

ion,  though  in  places  producing  abundance  of 

> ,   cutne  the   Great   Désert,   interspersed   with 

m  ihe  sea  of  sand  containing  springs  of  water 

mg  végétation.     Below  the  Sahara»  and  coni- 

d  by  it  from  any  polilical  contact  wîth  the  coim- 

I  inlh,  but  crossed  occasionally  by  caravans  for 

.c#  al  commerce,  was  a  second  fertile  région — ^a  land 

i-  river»  and  lakes,  where  there  were  cities  and  a  nnmer- 

^puliUiun. 

I  u^  m'Hlcrn  portion  of  North  Africa  stood,  in  some  respects, 

lu  Muu  ktnl  contrast  with  the  eastern.     Towards  the  east  the 

(^(Ov^  tH)ast-tract  is  in  gênerai  exceedîngly  narrow,  and  spar- 

lugly  wwtcrcd  by  a  small  number  of  insignificant  streams.    The 

^ngc  t>f  bare  rocky  hills  from  which  tliey  flow — the  continna- 

liiin  of  Atlas — is  of  low  élévation  ;  and  the  Great  Désert  often 

njipiiïiu^hes  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  coast.    Towards 

llie  wrîil  tlie  lofty  range  of  Atlas,  running  at  a  considérable 

dliitiince  (200  miles)  from  the  shore,  allows  a  broad  tract  of 

f»Tiilr  ground  to  inter\xne  between  its  crest  and  the  sea.    The 

laiigc  itself  is  wcll  wooded,  and  gives  birth  to  many  rivers  of 

A  (jiir  size.     Hère  states  of  importance  may  grow  up,  for  the 

rraources  of  the  tract  are  great  ;  the  soi!  is  good  ;  the  climate 

not  insalubrioiis  :    but  tow^ards  the  east  Nature  has  been  a 

niggard;   and,  from  long.  lo'^  E.  nearly  to  long.  30",  there 

ii  not  a  single  position  where  even  a  second-rate  state  could 

long  maintain  itself. 

The  description  of  North  Africa,  which  has  been  hère  given, 

|inl#U  crood  as  far  as  long.  30°  ;  but  east  of  this  line  there  com- 

her  and  very  différent  région.     From  the  hîgh* 

sînia  and  the  great  réservoirs  on  the  line  of  the 
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ils  vast  body  of 
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wbose  gcoeral  dtrectioti  is  frxxn  soutli  to  nortii»  and, 
mcfting  tbc  Désert,  âovs  across  k  in  a  mighty  strcam,  «faicli 
reodcrs  tins  corner  of  tbe  cxMitiiienl  the  rîchcst  and  most  valu- 
abk  a(  aD  the  tracts  cootained  in  it.  Tbe  Nsk  valley  ts  3000 
miles  long»  aiid,  in  ils  nppcr  poftîon,  o(  imlmovra  wîdtli.  \Vhea 
k  enters  the  Désert,  abo«ii  lat.  16*,  its  width  contracts;  and 
from  the  sixth  cataract  doi^n  to  Caîro»  the  average  breadth  of 
the  cultivable  soi!  does  not  exceed  fifteen  mtles.  Thts  soU. 
hoirever,  is  of  the  best  possible  qualitv  ;  and  the  possessîoR 
of  the  strip  on  either  sîde  of  the  rivet-p  and  of  the  broader  tract 
known  as  the  Ddta,  about  its  mouth,  naturally  constitutes 
the  power  which  holds  ît  a  great  and  important  state.  The 
proximity  of  this  part  of  Africa  to  Western  Asia  and  to  Europe, 
its  healthîness  and  comparativcîy  tempcratc  climate,  likcwise 
favored  the  developmcnt  in  this  région  of  an  early  cinlization 
and  the  formation  of  a  monarchy  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  histon^  of  the  ancient  world. 

Above  the  point  at  which  the  Nilc  enters  the  Désert,  on  the 
right  or  east  bank  of  the  stream,  occurs  another  tract,  physî- 
cally  very  remarkable,  and  capable  of  becoming  politically  of 
high  considération.  Hère  there  is  interposed  between  the  niaîn 
stream  of  the  Niîe  and  the  Red  Sea  an  elevated  table-land.  8000 
feet  above  the  ocean-Ievel»  surronnded  and  intersected  by 
moun tains,  which  rise  in  places  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet. 
Thèse  lofty  masses  attract  and  condense  the  vapors  that  float 
in  from  the  neighboring^  sea  ;  and  the  coontry  îs  thtis  sobject 
to  violent  rains,  which  doring  the  summer  months  fill  the  river- 
courses,  and,  flowing  down  theni  to  the  Nile,  are  the  cause  of 
that  stream^s  periodical  overflow,  and  so  of  the  rich  fertility 
of  Eg>T>t.  The  abundance  of  moisture  renders  the  plateau 
generally  productive;  and  the  région»  which  may  be  regarded 
as  containîng  from  200,000  to  250,000  square  miles,  is  thtis 
one  well  capable  of  nourishing  and  sustaining  a  power  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

The  nations  inhabiting  Northern  Africa  în  the  tîmes  an- 
terior  to  Cyrus  were,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Greeks, 
five.  Thèse  were  the  Eg>'ptians,  the  Ethioptans,  tlie  GreekSi 
the  Phœnicians,  and  the  Libyans. 
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EGYPT. 


To  the  Eg>ptians  belongcd  the  Nilc  valley  from  lat.  24**  to 
the  coast,  together  with  the  barren  région  between  that  valley 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Faioom  about 
Mœris,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  Its  most  important 
portion  was  the  Delta,  which  contained  about  8000  square 
miles,  and  was  studded  with  cities  of  note.  The  chief  towns 
were,  however,  în  the  narrow  valley.  Thèse  were  Memphis, 
not  much  above  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  and  Thebes,  about  lat. 
2(f ,  Besides  thèse,  the  places  of  importance  were,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  Elephantîne  and  Chemmis,  or  Panopolis  ;  in  the  lower 
countr)%  Heliopolis,  Sais,  Sebennytus,  Mandes,  Tanis,  Bubas* 
tis,  and  Pelusium.  The  Nile  was  the  only  Egyptian  river  ;  but 
at  the  distaoce  of  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  great 
stream  divided  itself  into  three  distinct  channels,  known  as  the 
Canobic,  the  Sebennytic,  and  the  Pelusiac  branches,  while, 
lower  doivn,  thèse  channels  further  subdivided  themselves,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Nile  waters  reached  the 
Mediterranean  by  seven  distinct  mouths,  Egypt  had  one  large 
and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  large  lake,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mœris,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  29**  50'* 
It  was  believed  to  be  artifîcial,  but  was  really  a  natural  de- 
pression. 

ETHIOPIA. 


The  Ethîopîans  held  the  valley  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt,  and 
the  whole  of  the  plateau  from  which  descend  the  great  Nile 
affluents,  the  modem  country  of  Abyssinia.  Their  chief  city 
was  Meroê.  Little  was  known  of  the  tract  by  the  ancients; 
but  it  was  believed  to  be  excessively  rich  in  gold.  A  tribe 
called  Troglodyte  Ethiopîans — i.  e.,  Ethiopians  who  burrowed 
underground — is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  Sahara  where 
it  adjoins  upon  Fezzan. 
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GREEK    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Grecks  had  colonîzed  the  portion  of  North  Africa  whîch 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  Péloponnèse,  havîng  settled  at 
Cyrene  about  B.  C.  630,  and  at  Barca  about  seventy  years  after- 
wards.  They  had  also  a  colony  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  a  settlement  at  the  greater  Oasis* 


LIBYANS. 

The  Libyans  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa, 
extendîng,  as  tiiey  did»  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic Océan,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Great  Désert. 
They  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribcs,  among  which  the 
foliowing  were  the  most  remarkable  :  the  Adyrniachidaî,  who 
bordered  on  Egypt,  the  Nasamonians  on  the  greater  Syrtis, 
the  Garamantes  in  the  modem  Fezzan,  and  the  Atlantes  in 
the  range  of  At!as.  Most  of  thèse  races  were  nomadic  ;  but 
some  of  the  more  western  cuhivated  the  soil,  and,  conseqiiently, 
had  fixed  abodes.  Politicaily,  ail  thèse  tribes  were  excessively 
weak. 

CARTHAGE. 

The  Carthagînîans,  or  Liby-Phoenicians — ^îmmigrants  into 
Africa,  like  the  Greeks — had  fixed  themselves  in  the  fertile 
région  north  of  the  Atlas  chaîn»  at  the  point  where  it  approaches 
nearest  to  Sicily.  Hère  in  a  cluster  lay  the  important  towns 
of  Carthage,  Utica,  Hippo  Zaritns,  Timis,  and  Zama  Regia, 
whîle  a  littte  removed  were  Adrumettim»  Leptis,  and  Hippo 
Regius,  The  entire  tract  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  inter- 
sected  by  numeroos  ranges,  spurs  from  the  main  chain  of 
Atlas.  Its  principal  river  was  the  Bagrada  (now  Majerdah), 
which  emptied  îtself  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
Carthage,  The  entire  coast  was  indented  by  numerous  bays  ; 
and  excellent  land-îocked  harbors  were  formed  by  sait  lakes 
connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels.  Stich  was  the 
Hipponites  Palus  (L.  Benzart)  near  Hippo  Zarîtus,  and  the 
great  harbor  of  Carthage,  now  that  of  Tunis.      Next  to  the 
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Nile  vallcy,  this  was  the  portion  of  Northern  Africa  most  fa- 
vored  by  Nature,  and  best  suited  for  the  habitation  of  a  great 
power, 

The  early  establishment  of  monarchical  government  in 
Egypt  is  indicated  in  Scripture  by  the  mention  of  a  Pharaoh 
as  conteniporary  with  Abraham,  The  full  account  which  is 
given  of  the  gênerai  character  of  the  kingdom  administered 
by  Joseph  suggesls  as  the  era  of  its  foundation  a  date  consid- 
crably  niorc  ancicïit  than  that  of  Abraham  s  visit.  The  priests 
themselves  claitned  for  the  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,  an  antiquity  of  above  11,000  ycars.  Manetho,  writing 
after  the  réduction  of  lus  country  by  the  Macedonians,  was 
more  moderate,  assigning  to  the  thirty  dynasties  which,  ac- 
cording  to  hini,  prcceded  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  number 
of  years  amountiog  in  the  aggregate  to  rather  more  than  5000. 
The  sevcral  items  which  produce  this  amount  may  be  correct, 
or  nearly  »o  ;  but,  if  their  su  m  is  assumed  as  measuring  the 
duration  of  the  monarchy,  the  calcuîation  will  be  largely  in 
excess  ;  for  the  Egyptîan  monuments  show  that  Manetho  s 
dynasties  werc  oftcn  reîgning  at  the  same  time  in  différent 
parts  of  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true 
chronology  of  early  Egypt  arîses  from  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  cxtcnt  to  which  Manetho's  dynasties  were  contemporary. 
The  monuments  prove  a  certain  amount  of  contemporaneity. 
But  it  ïs  unrcasonable  to  suppose  that  they  exhaust  the  subject, 
or  do  more  than  indicate  a  practice  the  extertt  of  which  must 
be  determined,  partly  by  examination  of  our  documents,  partly 
by  rcasonable  conjecture. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  names  and  numbcrs  in  Mane- 
tho*s  lists,  and  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  monuments, 
hâve  led  the  bcst  English  Egyptologers  to  construct,  or  adopt, 
the  subjoined  scheme,  as  that  which  best  expresses  the  real 
position  in  which  Manetho's  fîrst  seventeen  dynasties  stood 
to  one  another. 

It  w^ill  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  there  were 
in  Eg>^pt  during  the  earîy  period»  at  one  tîme  t\vo,  at  another 
three,  at  another  five  or  even  six,  parallel  or  contemporaneous 
kingdoms,  established  in  différent  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example,  while  the  first  and  second  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 


Henicle^ 


Dynutjr 
Shepbei^ 


Dynaftty, 
Shepberdk 


mling  at  This,  his  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  bore  sway  at  Mem- 
phis  ;  and,  during  a  portion  of  this  time,  his  fifth  dynasty  was 
ruiing  at  Eîephantine,  his  ninth  at  Herackopolis,  and  hîs  elev- 
enlh  at  Thebes  or  Diospolis.  And  the  same  gênerai  condition 
of  things  prevailed  til!  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
B.C.,  when  Egypt  was,  probably  for  the  first  time,  united  itito 
a  single  kingdom,  ru!ed  from  the  one  centre,  Thebes. 

It  is  dotibtful  how  far  the  names  and  numbers  in  Mane* 
tho's  first  and  third  dynasties  are  historical.  The  correspond- 
ence  of  the  name,  Menés  (M*na),  with  that  of  other  traditional 
founders  of  nations,  or  first  men — with  the  Mânes  of  Lydia, 
the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Crelan  Minos,  the  Indian  Menu,  the 
German  Mannus,  and  the  like — raises  a  suspicion  that  hère  toc 
we  are  deaUng  with  a  fictitious  personage,  an  idéal  and  not 
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^^^^H             a  real  founder.    The  improbably  long  reign  assîgned  to  M'na 
^^^^H             (sixty  or  sixty-two  vears),  and  his  slrange  death — ^he  îs  sald 
^^^^H             to  hâve  been  killed  by  a  hippopotamus — ^increase  the  dotibt 
^^^^H             which  the  name  causes.     M^na's  soa  and  successor»  Athothts 
^^^^H             (Thoth),  the  Egvptian  .^^sculapius,  seems  to  be  eqtiallv  m\i:h- 
^^^^H             jcal.    The  other  names  are  such  as  may  hâve  been  borne  by 
^^^^H             real  kings,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  Manetho*s  time  they  existcd 
^^^^H             on  monuments  ;  but  the  chronolog\%  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
^^^^H             hrst  dynasty,  gives  an  average  of  thirty-two  or  thirtv-three 
^^^^H             years  to  a  reign,  is  evidently  in  excess,  and  can  not  be  trusted. 

^^^^^^B                               FiJtsT  DYKAmr  (TiuinTK)^ 

^^^^^H                                Kwgs. 

Veani 

Kinn. 

Vêmr^ 

EiMb. 

Afric. 

Emth. 

Afrk. 

^^^^^^^^H                             1       \f  tmnm.it 

6o 

20 

a6 
a6 

62 
57 
3> 
23 

20 
26 

i8 

26 

1 

U  Kecberophes 

1.  Tosorthms*. ,   ....  * 
5.  Tyrcîs.   , , , . , 

29 

7 

17 

16 

ï9 
4* 

^^^^^P                2.  Athothis  (hb  soq).«. 
^^^^^^                 j,  Kenkcnes  (iiis  sod)«  , 
^^H                         4»  Ucnephes  {his  son)  . 
^^H                        $.  U»Aphicdu9  (his  son) 
^^H                          6.  Micbidus  (his  son)  , . 
^^H                         7.  Sememp&es  (his  son). 
^^H                        h,  Bicncchcs  (Ùs  son). . 

4-  Mesochris  .,..,.,.. 

5.  Snphis 

6.  TosertiLsis  .,.,..... 

7.  Aches 

8.  Scphuris , 

9.  Kerpheres  .,•••..,. 

as8 

i6j 

198 

214 

^H                      Wîth  Manetho's  second  and  fourth  dynasties  we  reach  the 
^H                   time  of  contemporary  monuments,  and  fcel  ourselves  on  sure 
^^Ê                   historical  ground.     The  tomb  of  Kœechus  (Ke^kenju),  the 
^^^^H              second  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  has  been  found  near  the 
^^^^H             pyramids  of  Gizeh  ;    and  Soris  (Shuré),  Suphis  L  (Shufn), 
^^^^H             Suphis  IL  (Nou-shufu),  and  Mencheres  (Men-ka*ré),  the  first 
^^^^H             four  kings  of  the  fourth,  are  known  to  us  from  several  inscrip- 
^^^^H             tions.    There  is  distinct  monumental  évidence  that  the  second, 
^^^^H             fourth,  and  fifth  dynasties  were  contemporary.    The  fourth  was 
^^^^H            the  principal  one  of  the  three,  and  bore  sway  at  Memphis  over 
^^^^H             Lower  Egypt,  while  the  second  niled  Middle  Egypt  from 
^^^^H            This»  and  the  fifth  Upper  Eg>"pt  from  Elephantine.    Probably 
^^^^H            the  kings  of  the  second  and  fifth  dynasties  were  connected  by 
^^^^H            blood  with  those  of  the  fourth,  and  held  their  respective  crowns 
^^^^H             by                ion  of  the  Memphite  sovereigns.     The  tombs  of 
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monarchs  belonging  to  aU  tliree  dynasties  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Memphis  ;  and  there  is  even  some  doubt  whether 
a  king  of  the  fifth,  Shafré,  was  not  the  tme  founder  of  the 
**  Second  Pyramid  "  near  that  city. 

The  date  of  the  establishment  at  Memphis  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  is  given  variously  as  B.C.  3209  (Bunsen),  B.C  2450 
(Wilkinson),  and  B.C.  2440  (Poole).  And  the  tinie  diiring 
which  it  occupied  the  thronc  is  estimât ed  variously  at  240,  210, 
and  155  years.  The  Egyptian  practice  of  association  is  a  fertile 
source  of  chronological  confusion  ;  and  ail  estimâtes  of  the 
duration  of  a  dynasty»  so  long  as  the  practice  continoed,  are 
mainly  conjectural  Still  the  comparatively  low  dates  of  the 
English  Egyptologers  are  on  every  ground  préférable  to  the 
hîgher  dates  of  the  Germans  ;  and  the  safest  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Manetho  with  the  monu- 
ments seems  to  be,  that  a  powerful  monarchy  was  established 
at  Memphis  as  earïy  as  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fifth  century 
B.C.,  which  was  in  some  sort  paraniount  over  the  whole 
coimtry, 

It  is  évident  from  the  monuments  that  the  civih'zation  of 
Egypt  at  this  early  date  was  in  many  respects  of  an  advanced 
orden  A  high  degree  of  mechanical  science  and  skill  is  tm- 
plied  in  the  quarrying,  transporting,  and  raisin  g  into  place  of 
the  hiige  blocks  whereof  the  pyramids  arc  composed,  and  con- 
sidérable mathematical  knowledge  in  the  emplacement  of  each 
pyramid  so  as  exactly  to  face  the  cardinal  points,  Writing 
appears  in  no  rudimentary  fomi,  but  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
imply  long  use.  Besides  the  hieroglyphics,  which  are  well  and 
accurately  eut,  a  cursive  character  is  seen  on  some  of  the 
blocks,  the  precursor  of  the  later  hieratic,  The  reed-pen  and 
inkstand  are  among  the  hieroglyphics  employed  ;  and  the 
scribe  appears,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  paintings  on  the  tombs, 
maktng  notes  on  linen  or  papyrus.  The  drawing  of  human 
and  animal  figures  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior»  to  that  of 
later  times  ;  and  the  trades  represented  are  nearly  the  same 
as  are  found  under  the  Ramesside  kings*  Altogether  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Eg>T>tians  of  the  Pyramid  period  were  not 
just  emergîng  out  of  barbarism,  but  were  a  people  who  had 
made  very  considérable  progress  in  the  arts  qf  life. 
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The  govemmental  System  was  not  of  the  simple  character 
which  is  found  in  kingdoms  recently  formed  out  of  village  or 
tribe  communities,  but  had  a  complicated  organization  of  the 
sort  which  usually  grows  up  with  time.  Egypt  was  divided 
into  nomes,  each  of  which  had  its  governor.  The  miHtary  and 
civil  services  were  separate,  and  each  possessed  varions  grades 
and  kinds  of  functiooaries*  The  priest  caste  was  as  distinct 
as  in  later  times,  and  performed  much  the  same  doties. 

Aggressive  war  had  begun  to  be  waged.  The  minerai  treas- 
ures  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Mem- 
phitic  kings,  and  Soris,  the  first  king  of  the  dynasty,  seems 
to  hâve  conquered  and  occupied  it.  The  copper  mines  of  Wady 
Maghara  and  Sarabit-el-Kadim  were  worked  by  the  great  Pyr- 
amid  monarchs,  whose  opérations  there  were  evidently  exten- 
sive.  Whether  there  is  any  ground  for  regarding  the  kinds 
in  question  as  especially  tyrannical,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
One  of  them  was  said  to  hâve  written  a  sacred  book,  and  an- 
other  (according  to  Herodotiis)  had  the  character  of  a  mild 
and  good  monarch.  The  pyramids  may  hâve  becn  bnilt  by  the 
labor  of  captives  taken  in  war,  in  which  case  the  native  popu- 
lation would  not  hâve  siiffered  by  their  érection» 

CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES  FROM  ABOUT  B.C  %m  TO  SttO. 


BlANCH  DVKASTV. 

IL  TKîltlfK. 


I.  Boëthas  or  Bochus  38 
3.  Kce«chus  (Ke-ke- 

ou) 39 

3.  Binothris. 47 

4-  Tlas 17 

5.  Sethenes 41 

6.  Chseres 17 

7.  Ncpîierchcres 25 

é.  Scsochris 4S 

9.  Cheoeres. ..,,,...  30 


3oi 


Chtïf  ou  Stkm  Dywastv. 
IV.  Mkmfhitk. 


Yrt. 
I*  Soris. 29 

t.  Supliîs  I ) 

3.  SuphisïL  (broth- V66 

er) ) 

4.  Mencheres  (son  of 

Suphis  I.)* ^3 

g.  Ratoises. 25 

6,  Bîcheris 32 

7.  Scbcrchcrcs. 7 

5.  Thamphthis 9 


BrANCH  DVKAtTT,     V. 
FKAftTINM. 


Eu. 


Yr». 

1.  Userchcres     (Osir* 

kef) 28 

2.  Scphres  (Shafrë)  . .  13 

3,  Nephercheres 

(Nolr-ir-ke-re)  , .  20 

4,  Sisîrcs  (Osir-n-rë).  7 
5-  Chères...... 20 

6.  Rathures 44 

7.  Mencheres  .......  9 

8.  Taocîieres. 44 

9.  Onnns  (U-nas). , , ,  33 

21S 


The  fourth  or  '*  pyramid  "  dynasty  was  succeeded  at  Mem- 
phis  by  the  sixth  Manethoniao  dynasty,  about  B.C.  2220.    Thç 
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second  and  fifth  still  bore  sway  at  Thîs  and  Elephantine  ;  while 
wholly  new  and  probably  independent  dynasties  now  started 
up  at  Heracleopolis  and  Thebes.  The  Memphitic  kîngs  lest 
their  pre-eminence.  Egypt  was  broken  up  into  really  separate 
kingdoms,  aniong  which  the  Theban  gradually  became  the 
most  powerfuL 


CONTEMPORARY  DVNASTÎES  FROM  ABOUT  B,C  Sï»  TO  SW80. 


II. 

THDfmt. 


(ContinmnK 
uoder  thr 
ÏAsX  three 


Vî.  M^WPHrnu 

OtboCs 30 

[3.  Phk>i..   ,*. 53 

3,  M  e  thosu phis ...,,.       7] 

4.  Phiùp*(Pcpi> lOD 

5>  MenlhesupKls. ,.,.       z 
6.  Nitûcrij  (Ndt  akret)  12 

143 


V*  Elbfhaktinb,  , 


(Coûtintdiig.) 


IX.  Hera- 

CLEaPOLITH. 


AchUioe» 

{Muntopt  L 

S«rkscif 


XI.  Thxhak. 


SÙLteeD  1 


(AmuD-m-hé). 


The  weakness  of  Eg>'pt,  thus  parcelled  ont  into  five  king- 
doms» tempted  foreign  attack  ;  and»  about  B.C  2080,  or  a  little 
later,  a  powerfui  eneniy  entered  Lower  Egypt  from  the  north- 
east,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Memphite  kingdom,  and 
obtaining  possession  of  aîmost  the  whole  country  below  lat. 
29**  30',  Thèse  were  the  so-called  Hyk-sos,  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
nomades  from  either  Syria  or  Arabia,  who  exercised  with  ex- 
trême severity  ail  the  rights  of  conqoerors,  burning  the  cittes, 
raziog  the  temples  to  the  ground,  exterminating  the  maie 
Egyptian  population,  and  making  slaves  of  the  women  and 
chiidren.  There  is  rcason  to  beîieve  that  at  least  two  Shepherd 
dynasties  (Manetho  s  fiiteenth  and  sixteenth)  were  established 
simultaneously  in  the  conqoered  territory,  the  fîfteenth  reign- 
îng  at  Memphîs,  and  the  sixteenth  either  in  the  Delta,  or  at 
Avaris  (Pekisium?),  Native  Egyptian  dynasties  continued, 
however,  to  hold  much  of  the  country.  The  ninth  (Heracleop- 
oHte)  hcld  the  Faioom  and  the  Nile  valley  southward  as  far 
as  Hermopolis;  the  twelfth  bore  sway  at  Thebes;  the  fifth 
continued  undisturbed  at  Elephantine.  In  the  heart,  more- 
over,  of  the  Shepherd  conquests,  a  new  native  kingdom  sprang 
up;  and  the  fonrtcenth  (Xoite)  dynasty  maintained  itself 
throughotit  the  whoîe  period  of  Hyk-sos  ascendency  in  the 
most  central  portion  of  the  Delta. 
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CONTEMPORA&Y  DYNASTIES  FROM  ABOUT  B.C.  SOdO  TO  1900. 


(Catiùînûng 
tîM  about 
B>.C  1850*) 


TX.HE11A. 

CLSOPOUTK, 


(Contînti- 


Xll.    T^CEBAK. 


Yrt. 

AnLmeDeni'ia    (S<- 

sortasea  L). 46  | 

a.  AmnaeiiGiiiea  IL 

(Aman-i»  Kfe  IL)-.  3B 
1.  Scsostm     (Scsorta- 

*ea  ll-K. 48 

4.  ILalmam  (Am'Un- 

m-hd  IIL). & 
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Simultaneously  with  the  irruption  of  the  Shepherds  occiirred 
an  increase  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  whicli^  under  the  monarchs 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  Sesortasens  and  Amun-m-hés  ac- 
quired  a  paramount  authority  ov€r  ail  Egypt  from  the  borders 
of  Ethiopia  to  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis.  The  Elepban- 
tine  and  Heracleopolite  dynasties,  though  continuing,  became 
subordinate,  Even  Heliopolis,  below  Memphis,  owned  the 
authority  of  thèse  powerful  monarchs,  who  held  the  Sinaitic 
penînsula,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 
Amun-m^hé  II L,  who  seems  to  bc  the  Maris  (or  Laroaris) 
of  Manetho  and  the  Mœris  of  Herodotus,  constrocted  the 
remarkable  work  in  the  Faioom  known  as  the  Labyrinth.  Se- 
sortasen  I.  bnilt  numerous  temples,  and  erected  an  obelisk. 
Architecture  and  the  arts  generally  flourished  ;  irrigation  was 
extended  ;  and  the  oppression  of  Lowcr  Eg)^pt  nnder  the  rode 
Shepherd  kings  seemed  for  a  considérable  ttme  to  hâve  aug- 
mented,  rather  than  diminished,  the  prosperity  of  the  Upper 
countr}^ 

But  darker  days  arrived.  The  Theban  monarchs  of  the  thir- 
teenth  dynasty,  less  virarlike  or  less  fortunate  than  their  prede- 
cessors,  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  terrible  Shep- 
herds,  and,  quitting  their  capital,  fied  into  Ethiopia.  while 
the  invaders  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  memorials  of  the 
Sesortasens*     Probably,  after  a  while,  the  refugees  retumed 
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and  took  up  thc  position  of  tributaries,  a  position  whîch  must 
also  hâve  been  occupied  by  ail  the  other  native  nionarchs  who 
stiïl  maintained  themselves,  excepting  possibly  the  Xoites, 
who  may  hâve  found  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  an  effectuai 
protection.  The  complète  establishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  Shepherds  may  be  dated  about  B.C.  1900.  Their  do- 
minion  lasted  till  about  B.C.  1525,  The  seventh  and  eighth 
(Memphitic)  dynasties»  the  tenth  (Heracleopolite),  and  the 
seventeenth  (Shepherd)  belong  to  this  intervaU  This  is  the 
darkest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  The  Shepherds  left  no 
monuments;  and  during  nearly  300  years  the  very  names  of 
the  kings  are  unknovvn  to  us. 

A  new  day  breaks  upon  us  with  the  accession  to  power  of 
Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  1525.  A  great  na- 
tional movement,  headed  by  Amosis  (Ames  or  Aahmes),  king 
of  the  Thebaid,  drove  the  foreign  invaders,  after  a  stout  con- 
flict,  from  the  soil  of  Eg>pt,  and»  releasing  the  country  from  the 
incubus  %vhîch  had  so  long  lain  upon  it,  allowed  the  genius  of 
the  people  free  play.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Egyptian 
history  followed.  The  Theban  king,  who  had  led  the  movc- 
ment,  received  as  his  reward  the  suprême  authority  over  the 
whole  country,  a  right  which  was  inherited  by  his  successors* 
Egypt  was  lienceforth,  until  the  time  of  the  Ethiopie  conquest, 
a  single  centralized  monafchy.  Contemporary  dynasties 
ceased.  Egyptian  art  attained  its  highest  perfection.  The 
great  temple-palaces  of  Thebes  vvere  built.  Numerous  obelisks 
were  erected.  Internai  prosperity  led  to  aggressive  wars. 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Syria  were  invaded.  The  Enphrates 
was  crossed;  and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia  added  to  the 
empire. 

The  décline  of  Eg>'pt  under  the  twentieth  dy nasty  is  very 
marked.  We  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but  internai  deçà  y — 
a  decay  proceeding  mainly  from  those  natural  causes  which 
are  always  at  work,  compelling  nations  and  races,  likc  indi- 
vidûals,  after  they  hâve  reached  maturity,  to  sink  in  vital  force, 
to  become  debilitated^  and  finally  to  perish.  Under  the  nine- 
teenth  dynasty  Eg)T>t  reached  her  highest  pitch  of  greatnesSp 
internai  and  extemal  ;  under  the  twentieth  she  rapidly  sank, 
alike  in  military  power,  in  artistic  genius,  and  in  taste.    For 
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a  space  oi  almost  two  centuries,  from  about  B.C  1170  to  990, 
she  scarcely  undertook  a  single  important  enteq>rise;  her 
architectural  efforts  during  the  whole  oî  thts  time  were  mean, 
and  lier  art  without  spirit  or  life.  Subsequently,  in  the  space 
between  B.C  990  and  the  Persian  conquest,  B.C.  525,  she 
experienced  one  or  two  **  revivais  ;  "  but  the  reaction  on  thèse 
occasions,  being  spasmodic  and  forced,  exhansted  rather  than 
recruited  her  strength  ;  nor  did  the  efforts  made,  great  as  tliey 
were,  suffîce  to  do  more  than  check  for  a  while  the  décadence 
which  tliey  couM  not  avert. 

Among  the  spécial  causes  which  produced  thts  unusually 
rapid  décline,  the  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  spirit 
of  caste,  and  particularly  to  the  undue  prédominance  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.  It  is  true  that  castes,  in  the  strict  sensé  of 
the  Word,  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  since  a  son  was  not  abso- 
lutely  compelled  to  foîlow  his  father*s  profession.  But  the 
séparation  of  classes  was  so  sharply  and  clearly  defined,  the 
hereditary  descent  of  professions  was  so  much  the  ruie,  that  the 
System  closely  approxtmated  to  that  which  has  been  so  long 
established  in  India,  and  which  prevails  there  at  the  présent 
day.  It  had,  in  fact,  ail  the  evils  of  caste.  It  discouraged  prog- 
ressa advance,  improvement  ;  it  repressed  personal  ambition  ; 
it  produced  deadness,  flatness,  duU  and  tame  uniformity,  The 
priestly  influence,  which  per\^aded  ail  ranks  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  was  used  to  maintain  a  conventional  standard, 
ahke  in  thought,  in  art,  and  in  manners.  Any  tendency  to 
deviate  from  the  set  forms  of  the  old  religion,  that  at  any  tîme 
showed  itself,  was  sternly  checked.  The  inclination  of  art  to 
become  naturalistic  was  curbed  and  snbdued.  AU  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  which  might  hâve  întroduced  changes  of  man- 
ners. was  forbidden.  The  aim  was  to  maintain  things  at  a 
certain  set  level»  which  was  fixed  and  unalterable.  But,  as 
**  non  progredi  est  regredi,"  the  resuit  of  repressing  aîl  advance 
and  improvement  was  to  bring  aboiit  a  rapid  and  gênerai  dé- 
térioration. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  priests,  which  seems  to  hâve 
reduced  the  later  monarchs  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  to 
fainéants,  was  shown  still  more  markedly  in  the  accession  to 
power,  about  B.C.  1085,  of  the  priestly  dynasty  of  **  Tanites/' 
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who  occupy  the  twenty-first  place  in  Manetho's  lîst.  Thèse 
kings,  who  style  themselves  **  High-priests  of  Amun/*  and 
who  wear  the  priestly  costume,  seem  to  hâve  held  their  court 
at  Tanis  (Zoan),  in  the  Delta,  but  were  acknowledged  for 
kings  equally  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  must  hâve  been  to  one  of 
thcm  tliat  Hadad  fied  when  Joab  slaughtered  the  Edomites, 
and  in  their  ranks  also  must  be  sought  the  Pharaoh  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon,  According  to  Manetho, 
the  dynasty  held  the  throne  for  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ;  but  the  computation  is  thought  to  be  in  excess. 

With  Sheshonk»  the  first  king  of  the  twenty*second  dynasty, 
a  revival  of  Egyptian  power  to  a  certain  extent  occurrcd, 
Though  Sheshonk  himself  takes  the  title  of  **  Highpriest  of 
Amun,"  having  married  the  daughter  of  Pisham  IL,  the  last 
king  of  the  sacerdotal  (twenty-first)  dynasty,  yet  beyond  this 
no  priestly  character  attaches  to  the  monarchs  of  hîs  house. 
Sheshonk  résumes  the  practice  of  military  expéditions,  and 
his  example  is  followed  by  one  of  the  Osorkons.  Monuments 
of  some  pretensions  are  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  line,  at 
Thebes  and  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  which  latter  is  the  royal 
city  of  the  time.  The  revival»  however,  is  partial  aod  short- 
lived,  the  later  monarchs  of  the  dynasty  being  as  undistin- 
guished  as  any  that  had  preceded  them  on  the  throne. 

The  décline  of  the  monarchy  advanced  now  with  rapid 
strides.  On  the  death  of  Takelot  IL,  a  disintegration  of  the 
kingdom  seems  to  hâve  taken  place,  While  the  Bubastite  line 
was  carried  on  in  a  third  Pisham  (or  Pishai)  and  a  fourth 
Sheshonk,  a  rival  line,  Manetho*s  twenty-third  dynasty,  sprang 
up  at  Tanis,  and  obtained  the  chief  power,  The  kings  of  this 
line,  who  are  four  in  number,  are  whoUy  undistinguished. 

A  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Sais,  another  city  of  the 
Delta,  now  took  place.  A  king  whom  Maneiho  and  Diodorus 
called  Bocchoris  (perhaps  Pehor)  ascended  the  throne.  This 
monarch,  after  he  had  reigncd  forty-four  years — either  as  an 
independent  prince  or  as  a  tributary  to  Ethiopia^ — ^was  put  to 
death  by  Sabaco,  an  Ethiopian,  who  conquered  Egypt  and 
founded  the  twenty-fifth  dvTiasty. 

Thus  ît  appears  that  between  B.C  730  and  665  Egypt  was 
conquered  twice — ^first  by  the  Ethiopîans^  and  then,  within 
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abont  sîxty  years,  by  the  Assyrians.  The  native  Egyptian 
army  had  grown  to  be  weak  and  contemptible,  from  a  prac- 
ticc,  which  sprang  up  under  the  Sheshonks,  of  employing 
mainly  foreign  troops  in  military  expéditions.  There  was  also 
(as  bas  been  observed  already)  a  gênerai  décline  of  the  national 
spirit,  which  made  submission  to  a  foreign  yoke  less  galling 
than  it  would  hâve  been  at  an  earlier  date. 

Il  is  difficnlt  to  say  at  what  exact  time  the  yoke  of  Assyrîa 
was  thrown  ofiF.  Psammetichus  (Psamatik  L),  who  seems  to 
hâve  sncceedcd  his  father,  Nechoh,  or  to  hâve  been  associated 
by  him,  atmost  immedtately  after  his  (Nechoh 's)  establishment 
as  viceroy  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  coonted  his  reign  from  the 
abdication  of  Tirhakah,  as  if  he  had  from  that  time  been  inde- 
pendent  and  sole  kiog.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
reahty  for  several  years  he  was  merely  one  of  many  rulers, 
ail  equally  subject  to  the  great  monarch  of  Assyria.  The  revolt 
which  he  headed  may  hâve  happened  in  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  ;  but,  more  probabîy,  it  feîl  in  that  of  his  sticcessor. 
Perhaps  its  true  cause  was  the  shattcring  of  Assyrian  power 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Scytlis,  about  B.C.  632.  Psammetichus, 
by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  (apparently)  after  some 
opposition  from  his  brother  viceroys,  made  himself  indepen- 
dent,  and  established  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  EgypL 
Native  rule  was  thus  restored  after  nearly  a  century  of  foreign 
domination. 

The  revolts  of  Egypt  from  Persîa  wîU  necessarily  corne  under 
considération  in  the  section  on  the  Achcemenian  Monarchy. 
Eg>^pt  was  the  mosl  disafTected  of  ail  the  Persian  provinces, 
and  was  alw^ays  striving  after  independence.  Her  antagonism 
to  Persia  seems  to  hâve  been  less  poîitical  than  polemical. 
It  was  no  doubt  fermented  by  the  priests.  On  two  occasions 
independence  was  so  far  achieved  that  native  rulers  were  set 
up;  and  Manetho  cotints  three  native  dynasties  as  interrupting 
the  regular  succession  of  the  Persians.  Thèse  form  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  twenty-ninth,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  séries.  The 
first  of  thèse  consists  of  one  ktng  only,  Amyrtseus,  who  revolted 
în  conjunction  with  Inarus,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  460  to  455, 
The  other  two  dynasties  are  consécutive,  and  cover  the  space 
from  the  revoit  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  405)  to 
the  re-conquest  under  Ochus  (B.C.  346). 


The  history  of  Carthage  may  be  convenîently  dîvîded  înto 
three  periods — the  first  extending  from  the  foundation  oî  tlie 
city  to  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  B.C. 
850  to  480  ;  the  next  from  the  first  aUack  on  Syracuse  to  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  Rome,  B.C  480  to  264;  and  the 
third  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  wars  to  their 
termination  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  B.C.  264  to  146. 
In  the  présent  place,  only  the  first  and  second  of  thèse  periods 
will  be  considered. 


FIRST   PERIOD. 

From  the  Foundation  of  Carthage  to  the  Commencement  of 
the  Wars  with  Syracuse,  from  about  B.C.  850  to  480. 

The  foondation  of  Carthage,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Tyrian  historiés,  belonged  to  the  time  of  Pygmalion,  the  son 
of  Matgen,  who  seems  to  hâve  reigned  from  about  B.C.  871 
to  824.  The  colony  appears  to  hâve  taken  its  rise,  not  from 
the  mère  commercial  spirit  in  which  other  Tyrian  settîements 
on  the  same  coast  had  originated,  but  from  political  différ- 
ences. Still,  its  relations  with  the  mother  city  were,  from  first 
to  last,  friendly  ;  though  the  bonds  of  union  were  under  the 
Fhœnician  system  of  colonization  even  weaker  and  looser  than 
under  the  Greek.  The  site  chosen  for  the  settlement  was  a 
peninsuîa,  projecting  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Tunis»  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  towards  the  west  by  an  isthmos 
about  three  miles  across.  Hère  were  some  excellent  land- 
locked  harbors,  a  position  easily  defensible,  and  a  soil  which 
was  fairly  fertile.  The  settlement  was  made  with  the  good- 
will  of  the  natives,  who  understood  the  benefits  of  commerce, 
and  gladiy  let  to  the  new-comers  a  portion  of  their  soil  at  a 
fixed  rent.  For  many  years  the  place  must  hâve  been  one 
of  smaîl  importance,  little  (if  at  ail)  superior  to  Utica  or  Hadru- 
metum  ;  but  by  degrees  an  advance  was  made,  and  with  in  a 
century  or  two  from  the  date  of  her  foundation,  Carthage  had 
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become  a  considérable  power,  had  shot  ahead  of  ail  the  other 
Phoenician  settlements  in  thèse  parts,  and  had  acquired  a  large 
and  valuable  dominions 

The  steps  of  the  advance  are  somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that,  unhke  the  other  Phoenician  col- 
onies, and  unlike  the  Phœoiciân  cities  of  the  Asiatic  mainland 
theraselves,  Carthage  aimed  from  the  fîrst  at  uniting  a  land 
wth  a  sea  dominion,  The  native  tribes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city,  originally  nomades,  were  early  won  to  agrictiltural 
occupations;  Carthagioian  colonies  were  thickly  planted 
among  them  ;  intermarriages  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  races  were  encouraged  ;  and  a  nitxed  people  grew  up 
in  the  fertile  territory  sooth  and  south-west  of  Carthage,  known 
as  Liby-Phœnices,  who  adopted  the  langnage  and  habits  of  the 
immigrants,  and  readily  took  up  the  position  of  faithful  and 
attached  subjects.  Beyond  the  range  of  territory  thus  occu- 
pîed,  Carthagînian  influence  was  further  extended  over  a  large 
number  of  pure  African  tribes,  of  whom  some  applied  them- 
selves  to  agricultore,  while  the  majority  preserved  their  old 
nomadic  mode  of  life.  Thèse  tribes,  like  the  Arabs  in  the 
modem  Algeria,  were  held  in  a  loose  and  almost  nominal  sub- 
jection  ;  but  still  were  reckoned  as,  in  a  certain  sensé,  Cartha- 
gînian subjects,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  resources  of 
the  empire.  The  proper  territory  of  Carthage  was  regarded 
as  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  Lake  Triton,  and  west- 
ward  to  the  river  Tusca,  which  divided  Zeugitana  from  Nu- 
midia,  thus  nearly  coinciding  wîth  the  modem  Beylik  of  Tunis, 

But  thèse  limits  were  far  from  contenting  the  ambition  of 
the  Carthaginians.  From  the  compact  and  valuable  territory 
above  described,  they  proceeded  to  bring  within  the  scope  of 
their  influence  the  tracts  which  îay  beyond  it  eastward  and 
westward.  The  authority  of  Carthage  came  gradually  to  be 
acknowledged  by  ail  the  coast-tribes  between  the  Tusca  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  well  as  by  the  varions  nomad  races 
between  Lake  Triton  and  the  territory  of  Cy rené.  In  the 
former  tract  numerous  settlements  were  made,  and  a  right 
of  marchîng  troops  along  the  shore  was  claîmed  and  exercised, 
From  the  latter  only  commercial  advantages  were  derived; 
but  thèse  were  probably  of  considérable  importance* 
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In  considering  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
it  niust  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Phœnicians  liad  founded  nu- 
merous  settlements  on  the  African  mainland,  and  that  Car- 
thage  was  only  the  niost  powerful  of  thèse  colonies.  Utica, 
Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Magna,  and  other  places,  were  at  the 
first  independent  communities  over  which  Carthage  had  no 
more  right  to  exercise  authority  than  Ihey  had  over  hen  The 
domtnion  of  Carthage  seenis  to  hâve  been  by  degrees  extended 
over  thèse  places  ;  but  to  the  last  some  of  them,  more  especially 
Utica,  retained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  ;  and,  so  far 
as  thèse  settlements  are  concemed,  we  must  view  Carthage 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  than  as  a  single  central  ized 
power,  Her  confederates  were  too  weak  to  resist  her  or  to 
exercise  much  check  upon  her  policy;  but  she  had  the  dis- 
advantage  of  being  less  than  absolute  niistress  of  many  places 
lying  within  her  territory. 

But  the  want  of  complète  unity  at  home  did  not  prevent 
her  from  aspiring  aftcr  an  extensive  foreign  dominion.  Her 
influence  was  established  in  Western  Sicily  at  an  early  date, 
and  superseded  in  tliat  région  the  still  more  ancient  influence 
of  Phœnicia,  Sardinia  was  conquered,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  Balearic 
îslands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  seem  to  hâve  been  occu- 
pied  even  earlier.  At  a  later  time,  settlements  were  made  in 
Corsica  and  Spain  ;  while  the  smaller  islands,  both  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  and  tlie  Atlantic,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Malta,  Gau- 
los  (Gozo),  and  Cercina,  were  easily  subjugated.  By  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  Carthaginian  power  extended  from  the 
grcater  Syrtis  to  the  Fortonate  Islands,  and  from  Corsica  to 
the  flanks  of  Atlas. 

To  effect  her  conquests,  the  great  trading  city  had,  almost 
of  necessîty,  recourse  to  niercenaries.  Mercenaries  had  been 
employed  by  the  Eg}'ptian  monarchs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Psammctichus  (B.C.  664},  and  were  known  to  Homer  about 
two  centuries  previously.  Besîdes  the  nucleus  of  a  disciphned 
force  which  Carthage  obtaîned  from  her  own  native  citizens 
and  from  the  mixcd  race  of  Liby-Phœnices,  and  besides  the 
irregulars  which  she  drew  from  her  other  subjects»  it  was  her 
practice  to  maintain  large  bodîes  of  hired  troops  (jit<r0o(^6pom% 
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derived  partly  from  the  independent  African  nations,  such  as 
the  Numidians  and  the  Mauritanîans,  partly  from  the  warlike 
European  races  with  which  her  foreign  trade  brought  her  into 
contact — the  Iberians  of  Spain,  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  the  Li- 
gurîans  of  Northern  Italy.  The  first  évidence  that  we  bave  of 
the  existence  of  this  practice  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  480; 
but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  beîieve  that  it  commenced  con- 
siderabîy  earlier. 

The  naval  power  of  Carthage  must  bave  dated  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  ;  for,  as  the  sea  in  ancient  times  swarraed 
with  pirates,  an  extensive  commerce  reqiiired  and  impHes  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  navy.  For  several  centuries  the  great 
Phœnician  settlement  must  bave  been  almost  undisputed  mis- 
tress  of  the  Western  and  Central  Mediterranean,  the  only 
approach  to  a  rival  being  Tyrrhenia,  which  was,  however,  de* 
cidedly  inferior.  The  officers  and  sailors  in  the  fleets  were 
mostly  native  Carthaginians,  wbiîe  the  rowers  were  mainly 
slaves,  wbom  the  State  bred  or  bought  for  the  purpose. 

Towards  the  middie  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  aroused  by  the  intrusion,  into  waiers 
which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  of  Greek  commerce,  The 
enterprising  Phocseans  opened  a  trade  with  Tartessus,  founded 
Massilia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhône,  and  sought  to  estabhsh 
themselves  in  Corsica  in  force*  Heretipon  Carthage,  assisted 
by  Tyrrhenia,  destroyed  the  Phocaean  fleet,  about  BvC.  550. 
Soon  afterwards  quarrels  arose  in  Sicily  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Greek  setdements  there,  provoked  apparently 
by  the  latten  About  the  same  time  Rome,  under  the  second 
Tarquin,  becamc  a  flourishîng  kîngdom,  and  a  naval  power 
of  some  conséquence  ;  and  Carthage,  accustomed  to  maintain 
friendîy  relations  with  the  Italians,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  rising  State,  about  B.C.  508. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  most  other  great 
trading  communities,  was  undoubtedly  aristocratie-  The  na- 
tive élément,  located  at  Carthage^  or  in  the  immédiate  neigh- 
borhood,  was  the  sole  depositary  of  poîitical  power,  and  gov- 
emed  at  its  wilï  ail  the  rest  of  the  empire,  With  in  this  native 
élément  itself  the  chief  distinction,  which  divided  cîass  from 
class,  was  that  of  wealth.    The  two  Suffetes  indeed,  who  stood 


în  a  certain  sensé  at  the  head  of  tbe  State,  seem  to  bave  been 
chosen  only  from  certain  faniilies  ;  but  otherwise  aîl  native 
Carthaginîans  were  eligible  to  ail  offices.  Practically  what 
threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  was  the  fact  that  no 
office  was  salaried,  and  that  thus  tbe  poor  man  could  not  afford 
to  hold  office.  Public  opinion  was  also  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  rich.  Candidates  for  power  were  expected  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money,  if  not  in  actuaî  bribery,  yet  at  any  rate  in  treat- 
ing  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Thus  office,  and  with  it 
power,  became  the  héritage  of  a  certain  knot  of  peculiarly 
wealtliy  families. 

At  the  head  of  the  State  were  two  Suffetes,  or  Judges,  wbo 
in  the  early  times  were  Captains-general  as  well  as  chief  civil 
magistrates,  but  whose  office  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  civil  onîy  and  not  military.  Thèse  were  eîected  by  the  citi- 
zens  from  certain  faniilies,  probably  for  life.  The  next  power 
in  the  State  was  the  Council  (oT>yj*cXfjToç),a  body  consisting  of 
several  hundreds,  from  which  were  appointed,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  almost  al!  the  officers  of  the  government — as  the  Sen- 
ate  of  One  Hondred  {jepovirla),  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Council  which  directed  ail  its  proceedings;  and  the  Pentar- 
chies,  Commissions  of  Five  Members  each,  which  managed 
the  various  departments  of  State,  and  filled  up  vacancies  in  the 
Senate.  Tbe  Council  of  One  Hundred  (or,  with  the  two  Suf- 
îetes  and  the  two  High-priests,  104)  Judges,  a  High  Court  of 
Judicature  elected  by  the  people,  was  the  most  popular  élément 
in  the  Constitution;  but  even  its  members  were  practically 
chosen  from  the  upper  classes,  and  their  power  was  used  rat  lier 
to  check  the  excessive  ambition  of  individnal  members  of  the 
aristocracy  than  to  augment  the  civil  rights  or  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  The  people,  however,  were 
contented.  They  elected  the  Sufïetes  under  certain  restric- 
tions, anJ  the  gênerais  freely  ;  they  probably  filled  up  vacancies 
in  the  Great  Council  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  Sufîetes  and  the 
Council  differed,  they  discussed  and  determined  poîitical  meas- 
ures.  Questions  of  peace  and  war,  treaties,  and  the  lîke,  w^erc 
frequeetly,  though  not  necessarily,  brought  before  them  ;  and 
the  aristocratical  character  of  the  Constitution  was  maintained 
by  the  weight  of  popular  opinion,  which  was  in  favor  of  power 
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restiiîg  with  the  rich.  Through  the  openîngs  which  trade  gave 
to  enterprise  any  one  might  become  rich;  and  extrême  poverty 
was  almost  unknown,  since  no  sooner  did  it  appear  than  it 
was  relieved  by  the  planting  of  colonies  and  the  allotment  of 
waste  lands  to  ail  who  applied  for  them. 

As  the  power  of  Carthage  depended  mainly  on  her  mainte- 
nance of  huge  armies  of  mercenaries,  it  was  a  necessity  of  her 
position  that  she  should  hâve  a  large  and  secure  revenue.  This 
she  drew,  in  part  from  State  property,  particularly  mines,  in 
Spain  and  eîsewhere;  in  part  from  tribute,  which  was  paid 
alike  by  the  fédérale  cities  (Utica,  Hadmmetum,  etc.),  by  the 
Liby-Phœnices,  by  the  dépendent  African  nomades,  and  by  the 
provinces  (Sardinia,  Sicily,  etc.);  and  io  part  from  customs, 
which  were  exacted  rigorously  through  ail  her  dominions. 
The  most  elastic  of  thèse  sources  of  revenue  was  the  tribute, 
which  was  augmented  or  diminished  as  her  needs  required; 
and  which  is  said  to  bave  amounted  sometimes  to  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  those  subject  to  it. 

The  extent  of  Carthaginian  commerce  is  uncertain  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  reached,  at  any  rate,  to  the  fol- 
lowing  places  ;  in  the  north»  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands  ; 
in  the  east,  Phœnicia  ;  towards  the  west,  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  towards  the  south,  Fezzan.  It  was 
chiefly  a  trade  by  which  Carthage  obtained  the  commodities 
that  she  needed^wine,  oil,  dates,  sait  fish,  silphium,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  sait,  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  slaves;  exchanging 
against  them  tîieîr  own  manufactures — textile  fabrics,  hard- 
ware, pottery,  ornaroents  for  the  person,  hamess  for  horses, 
tools,  etc.  But  it  was  also  to  a  considérable  extent  a  carrying 
trade,  whereby  Carthage  enabled  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  to  obtain 
respectively  each  others  products.  It  was  in  part  a  land,  in 
part  a  sea  traffic,  While  the  Carthaginian  merchants  scoured 
the  seas  in  aJl  directions  in  their  trading  vessels,  caravans  di- 
rected  by  Carthaginian  enterprise  penetrated  the  Great  Désert, 
and  brought  to  Carthage  from  the  south  and  the  south-east 
the  products  of  those  far*ofï  régions,  Upper  Egypt,  Cyrêné, 
the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  Fezzan,  perhaps  Etbiopia  and  Bornou, 
carried  on  in  this  way  a  traffic  with  the  great  commercial  em- 
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porium,  By  sea  her  commerce  was  especially  with  Tyre,  with 
lier  own  colonies,  with  the  nations  of  the  Western  Mediterra- 
neaii,  with  the  tribes  ol  the  African  coast  from  the  Pillars  ai 
Hercules  to  the  Bight  of  Bénin,  and  with  the  remote  barbarians 
d£  South-westem  Albion, 


SECOND    PERIOD. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  with  Syracuse  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  first  War  with  Rome,  B.C.  480  to  264. 

The  désire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  obtain  complète  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  is  in  no  way  strange  or  surprising.  Their  pres- 
tige rested  mainly  on  their  maritime  supremacy;  and  tliîs 
supremacy  was  opcn  to  question,  sa  long  as  the  large  island 
which  lay  closest  to  them  and  most  directly  opposite  to  their 
shores  was  mainly,  or  even  to  any  great  extent,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  aliens.  The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  about 
B.C*  750  to  700,  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
greatness;  and  it  must  hâve  been  among  the  earliest  objects 
of  ambition  of  the  last-named  people,  after  they  became  power- 
ful,  to  drive  the  Hellènes  from  the  island.  It  w^ould  seem,  how- 
ever,  that  no  great  expédition  had  been  made  prior  to  B.C. 
480.  Tiîl  then  Carthage  had  been  content  to  hold  the  western 
corner  of  the  island  only,  and  to  repuise  intruders  into  that 
région,  like  Dorieus.  But  in  B.C.  480,  when  the  expédition 
of  Xerxes  gave  full  occupation  to  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  nation, 
Carthage  conceived  that  the  time  was  corne  at  which  she  might 
cxpect  to  attack  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  with  success,  and  to  con- 
quer  them  before  they  could  receive  succors  from  the  mother 
countr>^  Accordingly,  a  vast  army  was  collected,  and  under 
Hamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  a  great  attack  was  made.  But  the 
vîctory  of  Gelo  at  Himera  completely  frustrated  the  expédition. 
Hamilcar  fell  or  slew  himself.  The  invading  army  was  Avîth- 
drawn,  and  Carthage  consented  to  conclude  an  îgnominious 
peace. 

The  check  thus  received  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  sus- 
pend for  a  while  their  designs  agaînst  the  coveted  island.  At- 
tention was  tumed  to  the  consolidation  of  their  African  power  ; 
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and  onder  Hannibal,  Hasdnibal,  and  Sappho»  grandsons  of 
Mago  and  nephews  of  Hamilcar,  the  native  Libyan  tribes  were 
reduced  to  more  complète  dépendance,  and  Carthage  was  re- 
leased  from  a  tribute  which  she  had  hitherto  paid  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment  that  the  site  on  which  she  stood  was  Libyan 
ground.  A  contest  was  also  carried  on  with  the  Greek  settle- 
nient  of  Cyréné,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Car- 
thage. Anticipated  danger  from  the  excessive  influence  of 
the  family  of  Mago  was  guardcd  against  by  the  création  of  the 
Great  Council  of  Judges,  before  whom  every  gênerai  had  to 
appear  on  his  retum  from  an  expédition. 

It  was  seventy  years  after  their  first  ignominious  failure  when 
the  Carthaginians  once  more  invaded  Sicily  in  force.  Invited 
by  Egesta  to  assist  her  agatnst  Sehnus,  they  crossed  over  with 
a  vast  lleet  and  army>  under  the  command  of  Hannibali  the 
grandson  of  Hamilcar,  B.C.  409,  destroyed  Selinus  and  Hi- 
niera,  defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  battles,  and  returned  home 
in  triumph.  This  first  success  was  followed  by  wars  (i)  %vith 
Dionysius  L,  tyrant  of  Syracuse*  (2)  with  Dionysius  II.  and 
Timoleon  ;  and  (3)  with  Agathocles. 

The  resuit  of  thèse  wars  was  not,  on  the  whole,  encouraging. 
At  the  cost  of  several  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  men,  of  large 
fleets,  and  of  an  immense  treasure,  Carthage  had  succeeded  in 
maîntaining  possession  of  about  one-third  of  Sicily,  but  had 
not  advanced  hei  boundary  by  a  single  mile.  Her  armies  had 
generally  been  defeated,  if  they  engaged  their  enemy  upon 
any  thing  like  even  terms.  She  had  found  her  gênerais  de- 
cidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Above  aîl,  she  had 
learnt  that  she  was  vulnérable  at  home — ^that  descents  might 
be  made  on  her  own  shores,  and  that  her  Afrlcan  subjects 
were  not  to  be  depended  on.  Still,  she  did  not  relinquish  her 
object.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles  in  B,C.  289,  the  Hel- 
lenic  power  in  Sicily  rapîdly  declined.  The  Mamertines  seized 
Messana;  and  Carthage,  resumîng  an  aggressive  attitude, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  obtaînîng  ail  her  desires.  Agrigentum 
was  once  more  taken,  al!  the  southem  part  of  the  island  oc- 
cupied»  and  Syracuse  itself  threatened.  But  the  landing  of 
Pyrrhus  at  the  invitation  of  Syracuse  saved  the  city,  and 
tumed  the  fortune  of  war  against  Carthage,  B.C.  279,     His 
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flight,  two  years  later,  did  not  restore  matters  to  their  former 
condition.  Carthage  had  contracted  obligations  towards  Syra- 
cuse in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus;  and,  moreover,  a  new  contest 
was  evidently  impending.  The  great  aggressive  power  of  the 
West,  Rome,  was  about  to  appear  upon  the  scène;  and,  to 
resist  her,  Carthage  required  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
Greeks.  A  treaty  was  consequently  made  with  Hiero;  and 
Carthage  paused,  biding  her  time,  and  still  hoping  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  extend  her  domination  over  the  entire  island. 


BOOK  11 
HISTORY  OF   PERSIA 


BOOK   II 


HISTORY  OF  PERSIA  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CYRUS 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  BY  ALEX- 
ANDER,  FROM   B.C  558  TO  330. 

The  Persians  appear  to  hâve  formed  a  part  of  a  great  Arîan 
migration  from  the  coun tries  about  the  Oxus,  which  began  at 
a  very  remote  time,  but  was  not  completed  till  about  B.C.  650. 
The  line  of  migration  was  fîrst  westward,  along  the  Elburz 
range  into  Armenia  and  Azerbijan,  then  south  along  Zagros, 
and  finally  south-east  into  Persia  Propen  The  chief  who  first 
set  up  an  Arian  monarchy  in  this  last-named  région  seems  to 
hâve  been  a  certain  Achaenienes  (Hakhamanish),  who  probabîy 
ascended  the  throne  about  a  century  before  Cyrus. 

The  nation  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  persons — the 
settled  population,  which  lived  in  towns  or  villages,  for  the 
most  part  cultivating  the  soi!,  and  the  pastoral  tribes,  whose 
habits  were  noniadic,  The  latter  consisted  of  four  distinct 
tribes — the  Dai,  the  Mardi,  the  Dropici  or  Derbices,  and  the 
Sagartii  ;  while  the  former  comprised  the  six  divisions  of  the 
Pasargadae,  the  Maraphii,  the  Maspii,  the  Panthiaîsei,  the 
Derusisei»  and  the  Germanii  or  Carmanians.  Of  thèse,  the  first 
three  were  superior;  and  a  very  marked  preccdency  or  pre- 
eminency  attached  to  the  Pasargadaî.  They  formed  a  species 
of  nobility,  holding  almost  ail  the  liigh  offices  both  in  the  army 
and  at  the  court,  The  royal  family  of  the  Ach^menidae,  or 
descendants  of  Achaemenes,  belonged  to  this  leading  tribe. 

A  Une  of  native  Persian  kîngs  held  the  throne  from  Achae- 
menes  to  Cyrus;  but  the  sovereignty  which  they  possessed 
was  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  times  immediately  preceding  Cyrus, 
an  independent  dominion.  Relations  of  a  feudal  character 
bound  Persia  to  Media;  and  the  Achaemenian  princes,  either 
from  the  first,  or  certaînly  from  some  time  before  Cyrus  re- 
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rch  for  their  suzerain. 

'  ■/  court  of  Astyages,  and 

!      Cambyses,  his  father, 

/»  governed  Persia;   but  lie 

Aiiii  probably  paid  hîm  an  aiinual 

laUik»  was  lîot  the  conséquence  of  their 
oppression  ;  nor  did  it  even  arise  from 
pkicut  or  dissatisfactîon  with  their  condi- 
w^s  ihe  ambition  of  Cyrus.  That  prince 
n|>  at  Ecbatana,  that  llie  strength  of  Ihe 
l  by  luxury,  that  their  old  warlike  habits 
1^  ^kd  ihal,  in  ail  the  quahties  which  make  the 
r%<i<  uo  match  for  his  own  countrymen,  He 
[^|>ue  ihe  fainéant  monarch  who  occupied  the 
i\H%^s  II  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
iXi%  Mulependent  power;  and  this  was  probably  ail 
,  tii^l  contemplated.  But  the  fatal  persistence  of  the 
vauirch  in  attempts  to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  his 
the  îiccond  battle  of  Pasargadae,  opened  the  way 
i  changes;  and  the  Persian  prince,  rising  to  a  level 
occasion»  piished  his  own  country  into  the  impérial 
Moin  which  the  success  of  his  revolt  had  dislodged 

,  ,,.  *,,uhkc  prince  who  thus  conquered  the  Persian  empire 
^HO  hiilr  to  organize  it.  Professing,  probably,  a  purer  form 
.  irianism  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Media,  where 

|k  ,.  .  ;^  '^  religion  had  grown  up  from  the  mixture  of  the  old 
AfiAH  crccd  with  Sc>^hic  element-w^orshîp,  he  retained  his  own 
fui  m  ot  bclief  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Universal  tolera- 
llvut  waH,  however,  established.  The  Jews,  regarded  with  spé- 
cial tavor  as  monotheists,  were  replaced  in  their  proper  coun- 
\y\\  Ecbatana  was  kept  as  the  capital,  while  Pasargadae  be- 
caiiic  a  sacred  cîty,  used  for  coronations  and  interments.  The 
clvîlix^ition  of  the  Medes,  their  art,  architecture,  cérémonial, 
tire*»,  nianners,  and  to  some  extent  their  luxury,  were  adopted 
by  the  conquering  people.  The  employment  of  letters  in  in- 
iCf'i plions  on  public  monuments  began.  No  gênerai  system 
o(  administration  was  established,    Some  countries  remaîned 
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under  tributary  native  kings;  others  were  placed  tinder  gov- 
emors;  in  some  the  goveminental  fimctions  were  divided,  and 
native  officers  shared  the  administration  with  Persians.  The 
rate  of  tribute  was  not  fixed.  Cyrus  left  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion and  organization  to  his  successors,  content  to  hâve  given 
them  an  empire  on  which  to  exercise  their  powers. 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  is  shrouded  in  some  ob- 
scurity,  We  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  carry  out  his  designs 
against  Egypt,  nor  what  occupied  him  in  the  interval  betvveen 
B.C.  538  and  529.  We  can  not  even  say  with  any  certainty 
against  what  enemy  he  was  engaged  when  he  lost  his  Hie. 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  are  hère  irreconcitably  at  variance,  and 
thongh  the  authority  of  the  former  is  greater,  the  narrative  of 
the  latter  is  in  this  instance  the  more  crédible.  Both  writers, 
however,  are  agreed  that  the  Persian  king  was  engaged  in 
chastising  an  enemy  on  his  north-eastem  frontier,  when  he 
received  the  vvound  from  which  he  died.  Probably  he  was 
endeavoring  to  strike  terrer  into  the  nomadic  hordes  who  hère 
bordered  the  empire,  and  so  to  secure  his  territorics  from  their 
dreaded  aggressions.  If  this  was  his  aim,  his  enterprise  was 
successful;  for  we  hear  of  no  invasion  of  Persia  from  the  Tur- 
coman  conntry  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 

Cyrus  left  behind  him  t%vo  sons,  Cambyscs  and  BardiuSj  or 
(as  the  Greeks  callcd  him)  Smerdis.  To  the  former  he  left  the 
régal  title  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  dominions  ;  to  the 
latter  he  secured  the  inheritance  of  some  large  and  important 
provinces.  This  imprudent  arrangement  cost  Smerdis  his  life, 
by  rousing  the  jealousy  of  his  brother,  who  very  early  in  his 
reign  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  secretly. 

The  genius  of  Cambyses  was  warlike,  like  that  of  his  father; 
but  he  did  not  possess  the  same  ability,  Nevertheless  he 
added  important  provinces  to  the  empire.  First  of  ail  he  pro- 
cured  the  submission  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Western  Asia,  w^hich  had  not  been  subject  to  Cyrus. 
He  then  invaded  Africa,  B,C,  525,  defeated  Psammenitus  in  a 
pitched  battle,  took  Memphis,  conquered  Egypt,  received  the 
submission  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  tribes,  and  of  the  Greek 
towns  of  the  Cyrenaica,  and  proceeded  to  form  designs  of  rc- 
markable  grandeur.     But  thèse  projects  ail  miscarried.     The 
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expédition  against  Carthage  was  stopped  by  the  refusai  of  the 
Phœnicians  to  attack  their  own  coîony;  that  against  the  oasis 
of  Ammon  ended  in  a  frightfui  disaster»  His  own  march 
against  Ethiopia  was  airested  by  the  failure  of  provisions  and 
water  in  the  Nubian  désert;  and  the  losses  which  he  incurred 
by  persisting  too  long  in  his  attempt  brought  Eg>pt  to  the 
brink  of  rébellion.  The  scvere  nieasures  taken  to  repress  this 
revolt  were  directed  especially  against  the  powerfui  caste  of 
the  priests,  and  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  alienating  the 
province,  which  thenceforth  never  ceased  to  detest  and  plot 
against  its  conquerors. 

The  stay  of  Cambyses  în  Eg>*pt,  împrudently  prolonged, 
brought  about  a  révolution  at  the  Medo-Persian  capital.  A 
Magus,  named  Gomates,  supported  by  his  order,  which  was 
powerful  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  ventured  to  personate 
the  dead  Smerdis,  and  seized  the  throne  in  hîs  name.  His 
daim  was  tacitly  acknowledged.  Cambyses,  when  the  news 
reached  him  in  Syria  on  his  march  homeward,  despairing  of 
beîng  able  to  make  head  against  the  impostor,  committed 
suicide — B.C.  522 — after  having  reigned  cight  years. 

To  conciliate  his  subjects,  the  pseudo-Smerdis  began  his 
reîgn  by  a  three  years'  rémission  of  trîbutc,  and  an  exemption 
of  the  conquered  nations  from  military  service  for  the  like 
space.  At  the  same  time,  he  adopted  an  extrême  System  of 
seclusion,  in  the  hope  that  his  imposture  might  escape  détec- 
tion, never  quitting  the  palace,  and  allowîng  no  communication 
between  his  wives  and  their  relations.  But  the  truth  gradually 
oozed  ont-  His  reh'gious  reforms  were  startling  in  an  Achae- 
menian  prince.  His  seclusion  was  excessive  and  suspicions. 
Doubts  began  to  be  entertained,  and  secret  messages  between 
the  great  Persian  nobles  and  some  of  the  palace  inmates  con- 
verted  thèse  doubts  into  certainty.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  and  probably  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  headed  an 
insurrection,  and  the  impostor  was  slain  after  he  had  reigned 
eight  months. 

Darius  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  January,  B.C.  521, 
and  held  it  for  nearly  thîrty-six  years,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  He  was  at  once  a  conqueror  and  an  ad- 
minîstrator.    During  the  earlier  part  of  his  reîgn  he  was  en* 
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gaged  in  a  séries  oî  struggles  against  rebellions,  which  broke 
ont  in  almost  ail  parts  oi  the  empire.  Susiana,  Babylonia, 
Pcrsia  Proper,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia, 
Margiana,  Sagartia,  and  Sacia  successively  revoîted.  The  sa- 
traps  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  acted  as  though  independent 
of  hîs  authority.  The  empire  vvas  shaken  to  its  centre,  and 
threatened  to  fall  to  pièces*  But  the  military  talent  and  pru- 
dence of  the  legitimate  monarch  prevailed.  Within  the  space 
of  six  years  the  rebellions  were  ail  put  down,  the  pretenders 
executed,  and  tranquillity  generally  restored  throughoût  the 
disturbed  provinces. 

The  evils  of  disorganization,  which  had  thus  manifested 
themselves  so  conspicnously,  may  hâve  led  Darius  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  a  remedy.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the 
crédit  of  having  given  to  the  Persian  empire  that  peculiar  or- 
ganization  and  arrangement  which  maintained  it  in  a  fairly 
fiourishing  condition  for  nearly  two  centuries.  He  divided 
the  whole  empire  into  twenty  (?)  governmcnts,  called  **  sa- 
trapies/* and  established  everywhere  a  uniform  and  somewhat 
complicated  govemmental  System.  Native  tributary  kings 
were  swept  away;  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  a  single  Persian  officiai 
held  in  each  province  the  suprême  civil  authority.  A  standing 
army  of  Medo-Persians,  dispersed  throughoût  the  empire, 
supported  the  civil  power,  maintained  tranquillity,  and  was 
ready  to  resist  the  attacks  of  foreigners.  A  fixed  rate  of  tribu  te 
took  the  place  of  arbitrary  exactions.  "  Royal  roads  '*  were 
established,  and  a  System  of  posts  arranged,  whereby  the  court 
received  rapid  intelligence  of  ail  that  occnrred  in  the  provinces, 
and  promptly  communicated  its  own  commands  to  the  remot- 
est  corners  of  the  Persian  territory. 

The  military  System,  established  or  inherited  by  Darius,  had 
for  its  object  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efïiciency  against  a 
foreign  enemy  with  the  minimum  of  danger  from  internai  dis- 
affection. The  regular  profession  of  arms  was  confined  to 
the  dominant  race — or  to  that  race  and  a  few  others  of  closely 
kindred  origin — and  a  standing  army,  thus  composed  and 
amounting  to  several  hundreds  of  thousands,  maintained  order 
throughoût  the  Great  King's  dominions,  and  conducted  the 
smaller  and  less  important  expéditions.  But  when  danger 
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threatened,  or  a  great  expédition  was  to  be  tindertaken»  the 
whole  empire  was  laid  under  contribution;  each  one  of  the 
subject  nations  was  required  to  send  its  quota  ;  and  in  this  w*ay 
armies  vvere  collected  which  sometimes  exceeded  a  million  of 
men.  In  the  later  times,  mercenaries  were  largely  employed, 
not  onJy  in  expéditions,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  standing  army, 

The  navy  of  the  Persians  was  drawn  entirely  from  the  con- 
quered  nations.  Phœnkia,  Eg>'pt,  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Asiatic 
Grcece,  and  other  of  the  maritime  countnes  subject  to  Persia, 
furnished  contingents  of  ships  and  crews  according  to  their 
relative  strength;  and  fleets  were  thus  collected  of  above  a 
thousand  vessels.  The  ship  of  war  ordinarily  employed  was 
the  trirème;  but  lesser  vessels  were  also  used  occasionally. 
The  armed  force  on  board  the  ships  {iin^âriu  or  '*  marines  ") 
was  Meïlo-Persian,  either  wholly  or  predominantly  ;  and  the 
fleets  were  usually  placed  under  a  Persian  or  Médian  com- 
mander. 

The  great  kîng  to  whom  Persia  owed  her  dvîl,  and  (prob- 
ably  in  part)  her  niilitary  organization,  was  not  disposed  to 
allow  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  subjects  to  rust  for  want  of 
exercise.  Shortly  after  the  revohs  had  been  put  down,  Darius 
L,  by  himself  or  by  his  gênerais,  commenced  and  carried  out 
a  séries  of  military  expéditions  of  first-rate  importance.  The 
earliest  of  thèse  was  directed  against  Western  India,  or  the 
régions  now  known  as  the  Punjab  and  Scinde.  After  explor- 
ing  the  country  by  means  of  boats,  which  navigated  the  Indus 
from  Attock  to  the  sea,  he  led  or  sent  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  région  j  and  rapidly  rednced  it  to  subject  ion.  A  vakiable 
gold-tract  was  thus  added  to  the  empire,  and  the  revenue  was 
augmented  by  about  one-third.  Commerce  also  received  an 
impulse  from  the  opening  of  the  Indian  market  to  Persian 
traders,  who  thenceforth  kept  up  a  regular  communication 
with  the  tribes  bordering  the  Indus  by  coasting  vessels  which 
started  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 

The  next  great  expédition  was  in  the  most  directly  opposite 
direction.  Tt  was  undertaken  against  the  numerous  and  war- 
Hke  Scythian  nation  which  possessed  the  vast  plains  of  South- 
ern Russia,  extending  between  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  the 
région  now  generally  known  as  the  Ukraine.    The  object  of 
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tlîîs  expédition  was  not  conquest,  but  the  exhibition  oî  the 
Persian  military  streiigth,  the  sight  of  which  was  calctilated 
to  strike  terror  into  the  Scythic  hordes,  and  to  prevent  theni 
from  venturing  to  invade  the  territor)'  of  so  powerfol  a  neigh- 
bor.  The  great  Persian  kiiigs,  Uke  the  great  Roman  emperors^ 
caused  their  own  [rentiers  to  be  respected  by  overstepping 
them,  aiid  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  the  couotries  oî  ihe 
fierce  Northern  barbarians. 

The  seqyel  of  the  Scythtan  expédition  was  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Persian  power  on  the  European  side  of  the 
straits,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  it  over  the  parts  of  Thrace 
bordertng  on  the  /Egean,  over  the  adjoiniiig  country  of  Pse- 
onia,  and  even  over  the  still  more  remote  Macedonia.  The 
Persian  dominîon  now  reached  from  the  Indian  désert  to  the 
borders  of  Thessalyi  and  from  the  Caucasus  to  Etbiopia. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Scythic  expédition,  Aryandes,  the 
satrap  of  Egypt,  marched  against  the  Grcek  town  of  Barca, 
in  Africa,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  king  who  was  a  Persian 
tîibiitary.  Barca  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  Asia;  but  the  hostility  of  the  semi-independent  nomades 
was  aroused,  and  the  army  on  its  return  suffered  00  incon- 
siderable  losses. 

Kot  long  afterwards  the  ambitions  designs  of  Darius  wcre 
violently  interrupted  by  a  revolt  second  in  importance  to 
scarcely  any  of  those  which  had  occupied  his  early  years.  The 
Greeks  of  Asia,  provoked  by  the  support  which  Darius  lent 
to  their  tyrants,  and  perhaps  rendered  sensible  of  their  power 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  Scythic  campaign,  broke  out  into 
gênerai  rébellion  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus, 
murdered  or  expeîîed  their  tyrants,  and  defîed  the  power  of 
Persia.  Two  states  of  European  Greece,  Athens  and  Eretria, 
joined  the  rebels.  Bold  counsels  prevailed,  and  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  satrapial  capital,  Sardis,  Unfortunately,  the 
capture  of  the  cîty  was  followed  by  its  accidentai  conflagration; 
and  the  small  knot  of  invaders,  forced  to  retreat,  were  over- 
taken  and  defeated  in  the  batlle  of  Ephesus,  whereupon  the 
two  European  allies  désert ed  the  falling  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  states,  both  European  and  Asiatîc,  excited 
by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sardis,  asserted  independence;  and 
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the  fiâmes  of  rébellion  were  lighted  along  the  entire  Asîatic 
coast  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  The 
lonian,  ^olic,  and  Hellespontine  Greeks,  the  Carians  and 
Caunians  of  the  soiith- western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  Cyprians,  both  Greek  and  native,  made  common  cause; 
several  battles  were  fought  with  varying  soccess;  but  at  last 
the  power  of  Persia  prevailed*  The  confederate  fleet  suffered 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Ladé,  and  soon  aftervvards  Miletus  was 
taken*  The  rebellious  states  were  punished  with  great  severity, 
and  the  authority  of  Darius  was  once  more  firmly  established 
in  ail  the  revolted  countries. 

The  honor  of  the  Great  King  required  that  immédiate  ven- 
geance should  be  taken  on  the  boM  foreigners  who  had  inter- 
meddîed  between  him  and  bis  subjects.  But,  even  apart  from 
this,  an  expédition  against  Greece  was  certain,  and  could  onîy 
be  a  question  of  time.  The  exploring  voyage  of  Democedes, 
about  B.C  510,  shows  that  even  before  the  Scythian  campaign 
an  attack  on  this  quarter  w^as  intended  An  expédition  was 
therefore  fîtled  out,  in  B.C.  493,  iinder  Mardonms,  which  took 
the  coast-line  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  A  storm  at 
Alhos,  however,  shattered  the  fleet;  and  the  land-army  was 
crippled  by  a  nîght  attack  of  the  Brygi.  Mardonius  returned 
home  without  eflfecting  his  purpose;  but  hîs  expédition  was 
not  wholly  fruitless.  His  fleet  reduced  Thasos;  and  his  army 
forced  the  Macedonians  to  exchange  their  positions  of  semi- 
îndepcndence  for  complète  subjection  to  Persia. 

The  failiire  of  Mardonius  was  foUowed  within  two  years 
by  the  second  great  expédition  against  Greece — the  first  which 
reached  it— that  conducted  by  Datîs,  Datis  proceeded  by  sea, 
Crossing  through  the  Cyclades,  and  falling  first  upon  Eretria, 
wiiich  was  besieged,  and  taken  by  treachery.  A  landing  was 
then  made  at  Marathon:  but  tlie  defeat  of  the  Persian  host 
by  Miltiades,  and  his  rapid  march  to  Athens  immediately  after 
the  victory,  frustrated  the  expédition,  disappoînting  alike  the 
commander  and  the  Athenian  ex-tyrant,  Hippias»  who  had 
accompanîed  it* 

Undismayed  by  hîs  two  faikires,  Darius  commenced  prépa- 
rations for  a  third  attack,  and  would  probably  hâve  proceeded 
în  person  against  Athens,  had  not  the  revolt  of  Egypt  first 
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(B*C  487),  and  then  his  own  death  (B.C  486),  intervened. 
Darius  died  after  nominating  as  his  sttccessor,  not  his  eldest 
son,  Artobazanes,  but  Uie  eîdest  of  his  sons  by  Atossa,  daitgh- 
ter  of  Cyrus — ^a  prince  who  bad  thus  tlie  advantage  of  having 
in  his  veins  the  bîood  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire. 

Darius  probably  died  at  Susa;  but  he  was  buried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Persepoîis,  wbere  he  had  prepared  himself  an  elabo- 
rate  rock  tonib,  adorned  with  sculptures  and  bearing  a  long 
inscription— ail  which  remain  to  the  présent  day.  The  great 
palace  of  Persepolis,  in  ail  its  extent  and  grandeur,  was  his 
conception,  if  not  altogether  his  work;  as  was  also  the  equally 
magnificent  structure  at  Susa,  which  was  the  ordinary  royal 
résidence  from  his  time.  He  likewise  set  up  the  great  rock 
inscription  at  Behistnn  (Bagistân),  the  most  valuable  of  ail 
the  Persian  monumental  reniains.  Other  memorials  of  his 
reign  bave  been  found,  or  arc  known  to  bave  existed,  at  Ecba- 
tana,  at  Byzantîum,  in  Thrace,  and  in  Egypt  In  tlie  last- 
named  country  he  reopencd  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  Ramessides  had  onginally  eut, 
and  the  Psamatiks  had  vainly  endeavored  to  re-establish, 

Xerxes  L,  who  succeeded  Darius,  B.C  486,  commenced  his 
reign  by  the  réduction  of  Egypt,  B.C  485,  which  he  intrusted 
to  his  brother»  Acha^menes.  He  then  provoked  and  chastised 
a  rébellion  of  the  Babylonians,  enriching  himself  with  the 
plunder  of  their  temples,  After  this  he  ttirned  his  attention 
to  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

Too  miich  weight  has  probably  been  assîgned  to  the  cabats 
and  intrigues  of  the  Persian  nobles,  and  the  Greek  refugees 
at  Xerxes's  court.  Until  failure  checked  the  military  aspira- 
tions of  the  nation,  a  Persian  prince  was  al  most  under  the 
necessity  of  undertaking  some  great  conquest;  and  there  was 
at  this  time  no  direction  in  which  an  expédition  could  so  read- 
iîy  be  undertaken  as  towards  the  west.  Elsewhcre  high  moun- 
tains,  broad  seas,  or  barren  déserts  skirted  the  empire — hère 
only  did  Persian  terri  tory  adjoin  on  a  fruitfuî.  well-watered, 
and  pleasant  région.  The  attempt  to  reduce  Greece  was  the 
natural  seque!  to  the  conquests  of  Eg>'pt,  India,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  retalîate  on  their 
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prostrate  foe.    Fîrst  under  the  lead  of  Sparta  and  then  under 

that  of  Athens  they  freed  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Europe, 
and  even  ravaged  the  Asiatic  coast  and  made  descents  on  it 
at  their  pleasure.  For  twelve  years  no  Persian  fieet  ventured 
to  dispute  with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas;  and  when 
at  last,  in  B.C.  466,  a  naval  force  was  collected  to  protect 
Cih'cia  and  Cyprus,  it  was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  Cimon 
at  the  Eurymedon. 

Soon  after  thts  Xerxes*s  reign  came  to  an  end.  This  weak 
prince,  after  the  faiîure  of  his  grand  expédition,  desisted  from 
ail  military  enterprise.  No  doubt  his  empire  was  greatly  in- 
jured  and  exhausted  by  its  losses  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  a 
period  of  repose  was  absolutely  necessan^  but  it  would  seem 
to  hâve  been  natural  tempérament,  as  much  as  prmdence,  that 
caused  the  unwarlike  monarch  to  rest  content  under  his  dis- 
comfiture,  and  to  make  no  effort  to  wipe  ont  its  disgrâce, 
Xerxes,  on  his  retiirn  to  Asia,  foimd  consolation  for  his  mih- 
tary  failure  in  the  delights  of  the  seraglio,  and  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  mudi  about  affairs  of  State.  He  was  satisfied 
to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  Greeks  by  corrupting 
their  cleverest  statesmen;  and,  submittiog  hîmsclf  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  women  and  eunuchs.  lost  ail  manliness  of  char- 
acter.  His  own  indulgence  in  illicit  amours  caused  violence 
and  bloodshed  in  his  family,  and  his  example  encouraged  a 
similar  profligacy  in  others.  The  bloody  and  licentious  deeds 
which  stain  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian  history  commence 
with  Xerxes,  vvho  suffered  the  natiiral  penalty  of  his  follies 
and  his  crimes  when,  after  reigning  iwenty  years,  he  was  mur- 
dered  by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  Artabanus,  and  Aspamitres, 
his  Chamberlain. 

Artabanus  placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  son  of  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes  L,  called  by  the  Greeks  Macrochcir,  or  **  the  Long- 
handed.*'  The  eldest  son,  Darius,  accused  by  Artabanus  of 
his  father's  assassination,  w^as  executed;  the  second»  Hystaspes, 
who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  claimed  the  crown;  and,  attempt- 
ing  to  enforce  his  ciaim,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  About 
the  same  time  the  crimes  of  Artabanus  were  discovered,  and 
he  was  put  to  death. 
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Artaxerxes  then  reigned  quietly  for  nearly  forty  years.  Hc 
was  a  mild  prince,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid  declensioTi  of  the 
empire  under  his  sway.  The  revolt  of  Eg>^pt  was  indeed  sop- 
pressed  after  a  while  through  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
satrap  of  Syria,  Megabyzns;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  fo- 
mented  it,  were  punished  by  the  complète  destruction  of  their 
fleet,  and  the  loss  of  almost  ail  their  men.  But  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  shovvn  in  tht  exécution  of  the  captured  Inarus  niust 
hâve  increased  Egyptian  disafiFection,  while  at  the  same  time 
ît  disgusted  Megabyzus  and  the  better  class  of  Persians,  and 
became  the  cause  of  fresh  misfortunes. 

Bent  on  recovering  her  prestige,  Athens,  in  B,C.  449,  dis- 
patched  a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  which  sailed  to 
Cyprus  and  laid  siège  to  Citium.  There  Cimon  died;  but  the 
fleet  which  had  been  under  his  orders  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  a  large  Persiao  armament  ofî  Salamis,  besides  de- 
taching  a  squadron  to  assist  Amyrt^eus,  who  still  held  out  in 
the  Delta.  Persia,  dreading  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt, 
consented  to  an  inglorious  peace.  The  independence  of  the 
Asîatic  Greeks  was  recognized.  Persia  undertook  not  to  visit 
with  fleet  or  army  the  coasts  of  Western  Asîa  Minor,  and 
Athcns  agreed  to  abstain  froni  attacks  on  Cyprus  and  Egypt. 
The  Greek  cities  ceded  by  this  treaty— the  **  peace  of  Callias  " 
— to  the  Athenian  confederacy  included  ail  those  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont  to  Phaselis  in  Lycîa,  but  did  not  in- 
clude  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

Scarcely  less  damaging  to  Persia  was  the  revolt  of  Mega- 
byzus, which  followed.  This  powerful  noble,  disgusted  at  the 
treatment  of  Inarus,  which  was  contrary  to  his  pledged  word, 
excited  a  rébellion  in  Syria,  and  so  alarmed  Artaxerxes  that 
he  was  allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he  would  con- 
sent to  be  reconciled  to  his  sovereign.  An  example  was  thus 
set  of  successful  rébellion  on  the  part  of  a  satrap,  which  could 
not  but  hâve  disastrous  conséquences.  The  prestige  of  the 
central  government  was  weakened;  and  provincial  govemors 
were  tempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  on  any  fair  occa- 
sion that  oflfered  itself;  since,  if  successful,  they  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  in  any  case  they  migbt  look  for  pardon. 
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The  disorders  of  the  court  continued,  and,  indeed,  încreased, 
imder  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  allowed  his  mother  Amestris,  and 
liis  sister  Amytis,  who  was  married  to  Megabyzus,  to  indulge 
freely  tlie  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  their  dispositions. 
Artaxerxes  died  B.C.  425,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  only  le- 
gitimate  son,  Xerxes  IL 

Révolutions  in  the  govemment  now  succeeded  each  other 
vvith  great  rapidity,  Xerxes  II.,  after  reignîng  forty-five  days, 
was  assassinated  by  his  half-brother,  Secydianus  or  Sogdianus, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  the  throne»  but 
was  miirdered  in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a 
half,  by  another  brother,  Ochus. 

Ochus,  on  ascending  the  throtie,  took  the  nanie  of  Darius, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  Darius  Nothus.  He  was  married 
to  Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  reigned 
nineteen  years,  B.C  424  to  404,  under  her  tutelage.  His  reign, 
though  checkered  with  some  gleams  of  sunshine,  was  on  the 
whole  disastrous.  Revolt  succeeded  to  revolt;  and,  though 
most  of  the  insurrections  were  quelled,  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
what  remained  of  Persian  honor  and  self-respect.  Corrup- 
tion w^as  used  instead  of  force  against  the  rebellious  armies; 
and  the  pledges  freely  gîven  to  the  leaders  in  order  to  pro- 
cure their  submission  were  systematicaîly  disregarded.  Arsites, 
the  king's  brother,  his  fellow-conspirator,  a  brother  of  Mega- 
byzus,  and  Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  were  successively 
entrapped  in  this  way,  and  suffered  instant  exécution.  So 
low  had  the  feehrig  of  honor  sunk,  that  Pissuthnes's  captor, 
Tissaphemes,  instead  of  showing  indignation,  like  Megabyziis, 
accepted  the  satrapy  of  his  victim,  and  thus  made  himself  a 
participant  in  his  sovereign's  perfidy. 

Still  more  dangerous  to  the  State,  if  less  disgraceful,  were 
the  practices  whîch  now  arose  of  uniting  commonîy  the  offices 
of  satrap  and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  of  committing  to 
a  single  governor  two,  or  even  three,  satrapies,  The  authority 
of  the  Crown  was  relaxed;  satraps  became  practically  uncon- 
trolled;  their  lawless  acts  were  winked  at  or  condoned;  and 
their  governments  tended  more  and  more  to  become  hereditary 
fiefs — the  first  step,  in  empires  like  the  Persian,  to  disintegra- 
tion. 
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The  revolts  of  satraps  werc  foUowed  by  national  outbreaks, 
which,  though  sometimes  qiielled,  were  in  otlicr  instances  suc- 
cessful.  In  B.C.  408,  the  Medes,  who  had  patiently  acquiesced 
in  Persian  mîe  for  more  than  a  century,  made  an  eflfort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion,  Three  years  later,  B.C  405,  Eg>^pt  once  more  rebelled, 
under  Nepherites,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  its  indepen- 
dence.  (See  Book  I.,  Part  II.)  The  Persians  wcrc  cxpelled 
from  Africa,  and  a  native  prince  seated  himsclf  on  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  was  some  compensation  for  thîs  loss,  and  perhaps  for 
others  towards  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  empire,  that 
in  Asia  Minor  the  authorîty  of  tlie  Great  King  was  once  more 
estabhshed  over  the  Greek  cities.  It  was  the  Feloponnesian 
War,  rather  than  the  peace  of  Callias,  which  had  prevented 
any  collision  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia 
for  thirty-seven  years.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  their 
hands  full  ;  and  thotigh  it  might  hâve  been  expected  that 
Persia  would  bave  at  once  taken  advantage  of  the  quarrel  to 
reclaim  at  least  her  lost  continental  dominion»  yet  she  seems 
to  bave  refrai ned,  through  modération  or  fear,  until  the  Athe- 
nian  disasters  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to  make  an  efifort.  She 
then  invited  the  Spartans  to  Asia,  and  by  the  treaties  which 
she  concluded  with  them,  and  the  aid  which  she  gave  them, 
re-acquired  without  a  struggle  ail  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast. 
It  was  her  pohcy^  howcvcr,  not  to  depress  Athens  too  miich — 
a  policy  which  was  steadily  pursoed,  till  the  personal  ambition 
of  the  yonnger  Cyrus  caused  a  departure  from  the  line  dictated 
by  prudence, 

The  progress  of  corruption  at  court  kept  pace  with  the  gên- 
erai décline  which  may  be  traced  in  ail  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  power  of  the  eunuchs  increased,  and  they  began  to  aspire, 
not  only  to  govern  the  monarch,  but  actually  to  seat  themselves 
upon  the  throne.  Female  influence  more  and  more  directed 
the  gênerai  coiu^se  of  affairs  ;  and  the  vices  of  conscious  weak- 
ness,  perfidy  and  barbarity  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
mainstays  of  goverament. 

Darius  Nothus  died  B.C.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  hîs 
eldest  son,  Arsaces,  who  on  bis  accession  took  the  name  of 
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Artajcerxes.  Artaxerxes  IL,  calted  by  the  Greeks  Mnamn 
on  accotint  of  the  excellence  of  hts  memory,  had  from  the  very 
first  a  rival  in  his  brother  Cyrus.  Parysatis  had  endeavored 
to  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  younger  son,  while  the  succession 
was  still  open;  and  when  her  efforts  failed,  and  Artaxerxes 
was  named  to  succeed  his  father,  she  encouraged  Cyrus  to 
vindicate  his  claim  by  arms.  It  would  undoubtedly  hâve  beeo 
advantageoiis  to  Persia  that  the  stronger-minded  of  the  two 
brothers  should  hâve  been  the  vktor  in  the  struggle  ;  but  the 
fortune  of  war  decided  otherwise.  Cyrus  fell  at  Cunaxa,  a 
victim  to  his  own  impetuosity  ;  and  Artaxerxes  IL  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  which  he  held  for  above 
fort  y  years. 

The  expédition  of  Cyrus  produced  a  complète  change  in  the 
relations  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  Sparta  had  given  Cyrus 
important  assistance,  and  thereby  irremediably  offended  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  resuit  of  the  expédition  encouraged 
her  to  precipîtate  the  rupture  which  she  had  provoked.  Hav- 
ing  secured  the  services  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  she  attacked 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Mînor  ;  and  her  troops,  undcr  Thimbron, 
Dercyllidas,  and  Agesilaûs,  made  the  Persians  tremble  for  their 
Asiatic  dominion.  Wisely  resolving  to  find  her  enemy  em- 
ployment  at  home,  Persia  brought  about  a  league  between  the 
chief  of  the  secondary  powers  of  Greece— Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Corinth — supplying  the  m  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
and  contributing  a  contingent  of  ships»  which  at  once  turned 
the  scale,  and  by  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  B.C.  394,  gave  the  mas- 
tery  of  the  sea  to  the  confederates.  Agesilaiis  was  recalled  to 
Europe,  and  Sparta  found  hcrself  so  pressed  that  she  was  glad 
to  agrée  to  the  peace  known  as  that  of  Antakidas,  whereby 
the  Greeks  of  Europe  generally  relinquished  to  Persia  their 
Asiatic  brethren,  and  allowed  the  Great  King  to  assume  the 
part  of  authoritative  arbiter  tn  the  Grecian  quarrels,  B.C.  387. 

Glorious  as  the  peace  of  Antakidas  was  for  Persia,  and  satis- 
factory  as  it  must  hâve  been  to  her  to  see  her  most  formidable 
enemies  engaged  in  intemecme  conflict  one  wîth  another,  yet 
the  internai  condition  of  the  empire  showed  no  signs  of  im* 
provement.  The  revolt  of  Evagoras,  Greek  tyrant  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  was  with  difficulty  put  down,  after  a  long  and  doubt- 
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fui  struggle,  B.C.  391  to  379,  in  which  disaflfection  was  exhib- 
ited  by  the  PliŒniciaiis,  the  Cilicians,  the  Carians,  and  the 
Iduniatan  Arabs.  The  ternis  made  with  Evagoras  were  a  con- 
fession o(  weakness»  since  he  retained  his  sovereignty,  and 
mcrely  conscnted  to  pay  the  Persian  king  an  annoal  tribute. 

The  revolt  o(  the  Cadusians  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
about  this  same  period,  B.C.  384,  gave  Artaxerxes  IL  an  op* 
portunity  of  trying  his  own  qualifications  for  military  corn- 
mand.  The  trial  was  unfavorable  ;  for  he  was  oiily  saved 
frora  disaster  by  the  skill  of  Tiribazus,  one  of  his  officers, 
who  proctired  with  constunmate  art  the  submission  of  the 
rebels. 

Artaxerxes,  however,  proud  of  the  suceess  wliich  might  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  hâve  attended  hts  arms»  was  net  content 
with  the  mère  recovery  of  newly-revolted  provinces,  but  as- 
pired  to  restore  to  the  empire  its  ancient  Hmits.  His  gênerais 
commenced  the  réduction  of  the  Greek  islands  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Samos;  and  in  B.C.  375,  having  secured  the  services 
of  the  Athenian  commander,  Iphicrates,  he  sent  a  great  expé- 
dition against  Egypt,  which  was  intended  to  rcconquer  that 
country,  Iphicrates,  however,  and  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian 
commander,  qiiarreîled.  The  expédition  wholly  failcd;  and 
the  knowîedge  of  the  fatlure  provoked  a  gênerai  spirit  of  dis- 
affection in  the  western  satrapies,  which  brought  the  empire 
to  the  verge  of  destruction.  But  corruption  and  treachery, 
now  the  usual  Persian  weapons,  were  successfui  once  more. 
Orontes  and  Rheomithras  took  bribes  to  désert  their  confed- 
erates;  Datâmes  was  entrapped  and  executed.  An  attempt 
of  Egypt,  favored  by  Sparta.  and  promoted  by  Agesîlaûs  in 
person,  B.C.  361,  to  annex  Phœnicia  and  Syria,  was  frustrât ed 
by  internai  commotions,  and  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  closed 
without  any  further  contraction  of  the  Persian  territory. 

The  court  continued  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  a 
scène  of  horrors  and  atrocîties  of  the  same  kind  that  had  pre- 
vailed  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  I,  Parysatis,  the  queen- 
mother,  was  its  presidin^  spirit  ;  and  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
cruel  and  bloody  deeds  is  almost  without  a  parallel  even  in  the 
history  of  Oriental  despotisms.  Tlie  members  of  the  royal 
household  became  now  the  spécial  objects  of  jealousy  to  one 
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another;  family  affection  had  disappeared;  and  exécutions, 
assassinatîons,  and  suicides  decimated  the  royal  stock. 

Ochus,  the  youngest  legitiniate  son  of  Artaxerxes  IL,  who 
had  obtained  the  throne  by  the  exécution  of  his  eldest  and  the 
suicide  of  his  second  brother,  assumed  on  his  accession  (B.C 
359)  the  name  of  his  father,  and  is  known  as  Artaxerxes  IlL 
He  was  a  prince  of  more  vigor  and  spirit  than  any  monarch 
since  Darius  Hystaspis;  and  the  power,  réputation,  and  gên- 
erai prosperity  of  the  empire  were  greatly  advanced  under  his 
administration.  The  court,  however,  was  incurably  corrupt  ; 
and  Ochus  can  not  be  saîd  to  hâve  at  al!  improved  its  condition. 
Rather,  it  was  a  just  Nemesis  by  which,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  B.C.  359  to  338,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of 
the  seraglio. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  new  king  was  the  complète  de- 
struction of  the  royaï  family,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  ail  but  its  more 
remote  branches.  Having  thus  secured  himself  against  rivais, 
he  proceeded  to  arrange  and  exécute  some  important  enter- 
prises. 

The  revolt  of  Artabazus  in  Asia  Minor,  fomented  at  first 
by  Athens,  and  afterwards  by  Thebes,  was  important  bot  h  as 
delaying  the  grand  enterprîse  of  Ochus,  and  as  leading  to  the 
first  betrayal  of  a  spirit  inimical  to  Persia,  on  the  part  of  PhiHp 
of  Macedon.  Philip  received  Artabazus  as  a  refugec  at  his 
court,  and  thus  provoked  those  hostile  measnres  to  which 
Ochus  had  recourse  later  in  his  reign — measures  which  fur- 
nished  a  ground  of  complaint  to  Alexander. 

About  B.C.  351,  Ochus  marched  a  large  army  into  Egypt, 
bent  on  recovering  that  province  to  the  empire.  Nectanebo, 
however,  the  Eg>^ptian  king,  met  him  in  the  field,  defeatcd  him, 
and  completely  repulsed  his  expédition,  Ochus  returned  to 
Persîa  to  collect  fresh  forces,  and  immediately  the  whole  of  the 
West  was  in  a  fîame.  Phœnîcia  reclaimed  her  independence, 
and  pîaced  herself  under  the  government  of  Tennes.  king  of 
Sidon.  Cyprus  revolted,  and  set  up  nine  native  sovereîgns. 
In  Asia  Minor  a  dozen  petty  chieftains  assumed  the  airs  of 
actnal  monarchs.  Ochus,  however,  nothing  dannted,  em- 
ployed  his  satraps  to  quell  or  check  the  revoîts,  while  he  hîm- 
self  collected  a  second  armament,  obtained  the  services  of 
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Greek  gênerais,  and  hired  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  number 
of  lOpOOO.  He  then  proceeded  in  person  against  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  B.C  346. 

Partly  by  force,  but  mainly  by  treachery,  Sîdon  was  taken 
and  Phœnicia  reduced  to  subjection;  Mentor,  with  4,000 
Greeks,  deserting  and  joining  the  Persians.  Egypt  was  then 
a  second  lime  invaded;  Nectanebo  was  defeated  and  drivée 
from  the  coontry;  and  the  Egyptian  satrapy  w^as  recovered. 
The  glory  which  Ochus  thus  acqiiired  was  great  ;  but  the  value 
of  his  success,  as  an  indication  of  reviving  Persian  vigor,  was 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  owtng  to  the  conduct 
of  Greek  gênerais  and  the  courage  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Stiîl, 
to  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  and  to  Ochus  himself,  some  of  the  crédit 
must  be  allowed;  and  the  vîgorous  administration  which  fo!- 
lowed  on  the  Egyptian  campaign  gave  promise  of  a  real  recov- 
ery  of  pristine  force  and  strength.  But  this  prospect  was  soon 
cîouded  by  a  fresh  révolution  in  the  palace,  which  removed  the 
most  capable  of  the  later  Achaemenian  monarclîs. 

A  Savage  crueîty  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  character  of  Ochus;  and  his  fierceness  and  violence  had 
rendered  him  impopuîar  with  his  subjects,  when  the  eunuch 
Bagoas,  his  chief  minister,  ventured  on  his  assassination,  B.C 
338.  Bagoas  placed  Arses,  the  king's  youngest  son,  upon  the 
throne.  and  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  seed  royal.  It  was  his 
object  to  reign  as  minister  of  a  prince  who  was  littîe  more  than 
a  boy;  but  after  two  years  he  grew  alarmed  at  some  threats 
that  Arses  had  uttered,  and  secured  himself  by  a  fresh  murden 
Not  venturing  to  assume  the  vacant  crown  himself,  he  con- 
ferred  it  on  a  friend,  named  Codomannus — perhaps  descended 
from  Darius  IL — who  mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Darius  IIL,  and  immediately  put  to  death  the  wretch  to  whom 
he  o\v*ed  his  élévation,  B.C.  336. 

Superior  morally  to  the  gréa  ter  number  of  his  predecessors, 
Darius  m.  did  not  possess  stifficient  iotellectual  ability  to  en- 
able  him  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  cîrcumstances 
in  which  hc  w*as  pîaced.  The  Macedonîan  invasion  of  Asîa, 
which  had  commenced  before  he  mounted  the  throne,  failed 
to  alarm  him  as  it  ought  to  hâve  done.  He  probably  despised 
Alexander's  youth  and  inexpérience;  at  any  rate,  it  îs  certain 
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that  he  took  no  sufficient  measures  to  guard  liis  coimtry 
against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threatened.  Had  Per- 
sia  joined  the  European  enemies  of  Alexaiider  io  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia  might 
never  hâve  taken  place.  Sttll,  Darius  was  not  wholly  want- 
ing  to  the  occasion.  An  important  native  and  mercenary 
force  was  collected  in  Mysia  to  oppose  the  invader,  if  he  should 
land  ;  and  a  large  fleet  was  sent  to  the  coast,  which  ought  to 
hâve  made  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  a  niatter  of  difficulty. 
But  the  remissness  and  over-confidence  of  the  Persian  leaders 
rendered  thèse  measures  inefiFectuaL  Alexander*s  landing  was 
unopposed,  and  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  (B.C.  334),  which 
might  hâve  been  avoided.  caused  the  immédiate  loss  of  ail 
Asia  Minor.  Soon  afterwards,  the  death  of  Memnon  deprived 
Darius  of  his  last  chance  of  success  by  disconcerting  ail  his 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  Europe.  Compelîed  to  act  wholly 
on  the  défensive,  he  levied  tvvo  great  armies,  and  foiight  two 
great  battles  against  his  foe.  In  the  first  of  thèse,  at  Issus 
(B.C.  333),  he  no  doubt  threw  away  ail  chance  of  vîctory  by 
engaging  his  adversary  in  a  défile  ;  but  in  the  second  ail  the 
advantages  that  nature  had  pîaced  on  the  side  of  the  Persîans 
were  given  full  play.  The  battle  of  Arbela  (Oct  i,  B.C.  331), 
fought  in  the  broad  plains  of  Adtabéné,  on  ground  carefully 
selected  and  prepared  by  the  Persians,  fairly  tested  the  relative 
strcngth  of  the  two  powers  ;  and  when  it  was  lost,  the  empire 
of  Persia  came  naturally  to  an  end.  The  resu!t  of  the  contest 
might  hâve  been  predicted  from  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. The  înveterate  tendency  of  Greece  to  disunton,  and  the 
Hberal  employment  of  Persian  gold,  had  deferred  a  resuit  that 
couîd  not  be  prevented,  for  nearly  two  centuries.* 


*  For  the  détails  of  the  Greek  wars  with  Persia^  see  Book  ITÏ.,  Third 
Feriod  ;  and  for  those  of  the  war  betweea  Darius  and  Alexander,  sce 
Book  IV.,  First  Periôd. 
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BOOK   III 

mSTORY  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES  FROM  THE  EARLI- 
EST  TIMES  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINK 

Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  is  a  peninsuîa  of  moclerate  size, 
bo\înded  on  the  north  by  Olympus,  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains,  and  an  arlificial  line  prolonged  westward  to  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory;  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  lonian 
Guif;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  tlie  east 
by  the  ^îigean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south, 
between  the  Cambonîan  mountaîns  and  Cape  TtEiiarus,  is 
about  250  EngUsh  miles  ;  its  greatest  width,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  or  again 
between  the  coast  of  Acarnania  and  Marathon  in  Attica,  is 
about  180  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated  at 
35,000  square  miles,  wliich  is  sooiewhat  less  than  the  size  of 
Portugal. 

The  geographical  features  which  most  distinctly  characterize 
the  Hellenic  Peninsuîa  are  the  number  of  its  mountains  and 
the  extent  of  its  sea-board,  Numerous  deep  bays  strongly  in- 
dent the  coast,  while  long  and  narrow  promontories  run  out 
far  into  the  sea  on  ail  sides,  causing  the  proportion  of  coast 
to  area  to  be  very  much  greater  than  is  found  in  any  other 
country  of  Southern  Europe.  Excellent  harbors  abound  ;  the 
tideless  sea  has  few  dangers  ;  off  the  coast  He  numerous  titloraî 
islands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Nature  has  done  her 
utmost  to  tempt  the  population  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  to 
makc  them  cultivate  the  art  of  navigation.  Communication 
between  most  parts  of  the  country  is  short er  and  easier  by  sea 
than  by  land;  for  the  mountain-chains  which  intersect  the 
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région  in  ail  directions  are  for  the  most  part  lofty  and  rugged, 
traversable  only  by  a  few  passes,  ohen  blocked  by  snow  in 
the  winter-time. 

The  Mountain-system  of  Greece  may  best  be  regarded  as 
an  offshoot  from  the  great  European  chain  of  the  Alps.  At 
a  point  a  littîe  to  the  west  of  the  2ist  degree  of  longitude  (E. 
from  Greenwich),  the  Albanian  Alps  throw  ont  a  spur,  which, 
under  the  names  of  Scardus,  Pindus,  Corax,  Taphiassus,  Pana- 
chaicus,  Lampea,  Pholoe,  Parrhasius,  and  Tàygctus,  runs  in 
a  direction  a  little  east  of  south  from  the  42d  parallel  to  the 
promontory  of  Taenanim,  From  this  great  longitudinal  chain 
arc  thrown  out,  at  brief  interv^als  on  either  side,  a  séries  of 
latéral  branches,  having  a  gênerai  latitudinal  direction  ;  from 
which  again  there  start  où  other  cross  ranges,  which  foUow 
the  course  of  the  main  chain,  or  backbone  of  the  région,  point- 
ing  nearly  south-cast.  The  latitudinal  chaios  are  especially 
marked  and  important  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  country, 
between  Pindus  and  the  .^gean.  Hère  are  thrown  off.  suc- 
cessively,  the  Cambunian  and  Olympic  range,  which  fomted 
the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  Proper  ;  the  range  of  Othr)'S, 
which  separated  Thessaly  from  Malis  and  -^niania;  that  of 
Œta,  which  divided  between  Malis  and  Doris:  and  that  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Pâmes,  which,  starting 
from  near  Delphi,  terminated  in  the  Rhamnusian  promontory, 
opposite  Eubœa,  forming  in  ks  eastern  portion  a  strong  bar- 
rier  between  Bœotia  and  Attica.  Of  a  siniîlar  character  on  the 
opposite  side  were  Mount  Lingiis  in  Northern  Epirus,  which 
struck  westward  from  Pindus  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
Cambunians  ;  together  with  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  Northern, 
and  Mount  Bomius  in  Central  ^tolia.  In  the  Péloponnèse, 
the  main  chain,  which  stretched  from  Rhium  to  Taenarum, 
thrcw  off,  on  the  west,  Mount  Scollis,  which  divided  Achsea 
from  Elis,  and  Mount  Elaeon,  which  separated  Elis  from  Mes- 
senia;  while,  towards  the  east,  the  latéral  branches  were,  &rst, 
one  which,  under  the  names  of  Erymanthus,  Aroania,  and  Cyl- 
lene,  divided  Achaea  from  Arcadia,  and  which  was  then  pro- 
longed  eastward  to  the  Scyllaean  promontory  in  Argolis  ;  and. 
secondly,  Mount  Parthenium,  which  intervened  between  Ar- 
golis and  Laconia.    Of  secondary  longitudinal  chains  the  only 


ones  wliicli  need  spécial  mention  are  the  range  of  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  which  shut  in  Thessaly  on  the  east;  tliat  of  Pentelicus, 
Hyniettus,  and  Anhydrus,  in  Attica  ;  and  that  of  Parnon  in 
the  Péloponnèse,  which  stretched  from  near  Tegea  to  MaJea. 

The  Mountain-chains  of  Greece  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  area  that  but  little  is  left  for  level  ground  or  plains.  Stiîl, 
a  certain  number  of  such  spaces  existed,  and  were  the  more 
valued  for  their  rarity.  The  greater  portion  of  Thessaîy  was 
a  vast  pîain,  surrounded  hy  mountains,  and  drained  by  a  single 
river,  the  Peneus-  In  Eœotia  there  were  two  large  plains,  one 
the  marshy  ptain  of  tîie  Cephissns,  much  of  which  was  occu- 
pied  by  Lake  Copaïs  ;  and  the  other,  the  plain  of  Asopus,  on 
the  verge  of  which  stood  Thebes,  Thespiae,  and  Plat^ea.  Attica 
boasted  of  three  principal  plains,  that  of  Eleusis,  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  naine,  that  of  Athens  itself,  and  that  of  Marathon. 
In  Western  and  Southern  Péloponnèse  were  the  lowlands  of 
Cava  Elis  on  either  side  of  the  Peneus  river,  of  Macarta,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus,  and  of  Helos,  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Eiirotas;  in  the  central  région  were  the  high  upland 
plains,  or  basins,  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Pheneus,  and  Orchome- 
nus  ;  whilc  Eastern  Péloponnèse  boasted  the  fertile  alluvium 
of  Argos,  watered  by  the  Chîmarrhus,  Erasinus,  Phrixus, 
Charadrus,  and  Inachus. 

The  Rivers  of  Greece  wxre  numerous,  but  of  small  volnme, 
ttie  majority  being  îîttle  more  than  winter  torrents,  and  carry- 
ing  Httle  or  no  water  in  the  summer-time.  The  only  streams 
of  any  real  magnitude  were  the  Acheîoùs,  which  rose  in  Epirus, 
and  divided  .'î^tolia  from  Acarnania;  the  nortliern  Peneus, 
which  drained  the  great  Thessalian  plaîn;  and  the  Alpheus, 
the  stream  on  whose  banks  stood  Olympia.  Among  secondary 
rivers  may  be  notîced  the  Thyamis,  Oropus»  and  Arachthus, 
in  Epirus  ;  the  Evenus  and  Daphniis,  in  j^tolia  ;  the  Sper- 
cheius,  in  MaHs  ;  the  Ccphissus  and  Asopus,  in  Bœotia  ;  the 
Peneus,  Pamisus^  Eurotas,  and  Inachus,  in  the  Péloponnèse. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  rivers  to  disappear  in 
Cùtabothra  or  subterraneous  passages.  The  lîmestone  rocks 
are  fuîl  of  caves  and  fissures,  while  the  plains  consist  often  of 
land-locked  basins  which  présent  to  the  eye  no  manifest  outlet. 
Hère  the  streams  commonly  form  lakes,  the  waters  of  which 
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iov  off  Iferoiii^  an  uadagiumid  fhannrl,  goncfimc»  visible, 
tomctmirt  oulj  ooajectTircd  to  cjost,  to  the  sca.  Instances  of 
mkIi  nftble  oatkis  are  tbose  bjr  whîdi  tfae  Ccidiissiis  finds  an 
egFCÊê  frocn  Lake  Copab^  în  Bocota  (wbcre  art»  however,  has 
Bmmud  nature),  and  thosc  by  whîdi  the  stiperSuoos  waters 
are  carrkd  off  frocn  mosi  of  the  lakes  in  the  Péloponnèse. 
Invisible  channels  are  bdieved  to  give  a  means  of  escape  to 
tfae  waten  of  Lakes  Hyltcé  and  Trephia,  in  Bo^otia. 

The  Lakes  of  Grcecc  arc  numcrous,  but  not  vcry  remark* 
able.  The  largest  b  Lake  Copaîs,  in  Bceotia,  the  area  of  whkh 
has  been  estimated  at  forty-one  square  miles.  Next  in  size  to 
Uiis  hf  probably,  Bœbeîs,  in  Thessaly,  fonned  mainly  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  Peneus.  To  thèse  may  be  added  Lake 
Pambodi^  in  Epirus^  on  the  southem  shores  of  which  n'as  the 
oracnlar  shrine  of  Dodona  ;  Lakes  Trichonis  and  Conope,  in 
iEtolia,  betwecn  the  Evcnus  and  Acheloùs;  Lake  Nessonis, 
ncar  Lake  Bcebeis,  in  Thessaly;  Lake  X>Tiiâs,  in  Achaea 
Phthïotis;  the  smaller  Bœotian  lakes,  Hylicé  and  Trephia; 
and  ihe  Arcadian  lakes  of  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  Orchomenus, 
Mantinca,  and  Tegea. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  littoral  islands  of  Greece  were 
both  numcrous  and  important.  The  principal  one  was  Eubcea, 
which  lay  as  a  great  breakwater  along  the  whole  east  coast  of 
Attica,  Boïotia,  and  Locris,  extending  in  length  rather  more 
than  loo  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  âbout  fifteen  miles. 
Vcry  infcrior  to  this  in  size,  but  nearly  equal  in  importance» 
was  Corcyra»  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
which  had  a  length  of  forty,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  fifteen 
to  five  miles.  Besîdes  thesCi  there  lay  oflP  the  west  coast  Paxos, 
Lcucas  or  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus  (now 
Zantc)  ;  ofF  the  souih,  the  Œnussae  and  Cythera  ;  ofï  the  east, 
Tiparcnus,  Hydria,  Calauria,  ^gina,  Salamis,  Cythnus.  Ceos, 
Hclcné,  Andros,  Scyros,  Peparethus,  Halonnesus,  and  Scia- 
thus.  From  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Eubœa  and  Attica, 
tîic  Cyclades  and  Sporades  extended  in  a  continiious  séries, 
like  a  set  of  stepping-stones,  across  the  JEgeRU  Sea  to  Asia. 
On  the  other  side,  from  Corcyra  and  the  Acroceraunian  prom- 
ontory»  the  eye  could  see,  on  a  clear  day,  the  opposite  coast 
of  Italy, 
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The  natural  division  of  Greece  is  into  Nofriîd'HV Central, 
and  Southern.  Northern  Greece  extends  from  the  ncîrth  boùn- 
dary-line  to  tJie  point  where  the  eastern  and  western  slipres/ 
are  respectively  indented  by  the  Gulfs  of  Maîis  and  Arabrai^ié,*. 
or  Actium.  Central  Greece  reaches  from  this  point  to  the  Isth- 
mus  of  Corinth.  Southern  Greece  is  identical  with  the  Pélo- 
ponnèse. 

Northern  Greece  contained  in  ancient  times  two  principal 
countries,  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  high  chain  of  Pindus.  Besides  thèse»  there 
were,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  barri er,  Magnesia 
and  Achaea  Phthiotis  ;  and  in  the  mountain  région  itself »  half- 
way  between  the  two  gulfs,  Doïopia,  or  the  country  of  the 
Dolopes. 

Thessaly,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  country  of  Greece 
Proper,  was  almost  identical  with  the  basin  of  the  Peneus, 
It  was  a  région  nearly  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  seventy  miles.  Mountains  surrounded  it  on  cvery  side, 
from  whîch  descended  numerous  streams,  ail  of  them  converg- 
ing,  and  flowing  ultimately  into  the  Peneus.  The  united  waters 
passed  to  the  sea  through  a  singîe  narrow  gorge,  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempe,  whîch  was  said  to  hâve  been  catised  by  an 
earthquake.  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  provinces: — 
(a)  Perrhaebia  on  the  north,  along  the  skirts  of  Olympus  and 
the  Canibunians;  (b)  Histiaeotis,  towards  the  west,  on  the 
flanks  of  Pindus,  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus; 
(c)  Thessaliotis»  towards  the  south,  bordering  on  Achaea  Phtlii- 
otis  and  Dolopia;  and  (d)  Pelasgiotis,  towards  the  east,  be- 
tween the  Enipeus  and  Magnesia.  Its  chief  cities  were,  in 
Perrh^bia,  Gonni  and  Phalanna;  in  Histiaeotis,  Gomphi  and 
Tricca  ;  in  ThessaHotis,  Cierium  and  Pharsalus  ;  in  Pelasgio- 
tiSp  Larissa  and  Pherae. 

Epirus,  the  next  largest  country  to  Thessaly,  was  in  shape 
an  obiong  square,  seventy  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  fifty-fîve  miles  across.  It  consîsted  of  a  séries  of  lofty 
mountains,  twîsted  spurs  from  Pindus,  with  narrow  valleys 
between,  along  the  courses  of  the  nimierous  streams.  The 
main  divisions  were— on  the  east»  Molossîs  ;  chief  cities,  Do- 
dona,  Ambracia:  to  the  north- west,  Oiaonîa;  cities,  Phœnicé, 
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BodiratoÉ^^Géstna :  to  tbe  soudi^ipest,  Thesproda;  dtics, 
Paftjdoîia/'Cassopc,  aod  in  later  Dînes,  Nkxipolis.  Eptnis,  dor- 
,<k^  fh^  rcal  bistorical  perîod.  was  lUrnan  lathcr  tfaan  Greek. 
/  Vv%  'ftagnesk  and  Acteea  Plithiocis  are  somedmes  rcckoned  as 
pV  ^l*,  '  *  paru  ol  Thessaly  ;  but,  in  tbe  eariy  limes,  al  aoy  late,  thcy 
';%'  were  distinct  coimtries.    Magnesia  was  the  coast-tract  between 

tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Feneus  and  the  Pagasacan  Gtilf,  comprising 
tbe  two  caimected  ranges  oî  Ossa  and  Pclioa,  wiûi  the  country 
hnmcdsatdy  ai  thdr  base,  h  measured  in  length  about  sixty- 
five»  and  in  widtb  irom  ten  to  fiftcen  miles.  Its  cbief  cities 
were  Myne,  Melibcea,  and  Casthansea  upon  tbe  eastem  coast  ; 
lolctis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  ;  and  Bg^,  near  Lake  Bœbels» 
tn  Ihe  tntciior*  Achaea  Phthiotis  was  tbe  tract  immediately 
iOttth  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on  the 
casi  to  the  part  of  Pindus  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes.  It  was 
a  région  nearly  square  in  shape,  each  side  of  the  square  meas- 
uring  about  thîrty  miles.  It  consisted  of  Mount  Othr>*s,  wiih 
tbe  country  at  its  base,  The  chief  dties  were  Halos.  Thebae 
Phthiotides,  Itonus,  Metitaea,  Lamia,  and  X}'nîae,  on  Lake 
Xynias, 

Dolopia,  or  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  comprised  a  portion 
of  the  range  of  Pindus,  together  with  the  more  western  part 
of  Othrys,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  several  streams  which  ran 
into  the  Acheloûs.  It  was  a  small  tract,  not  more  than  forty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  was  very  rugged  and  moim- 
tainous. 

Central  Grecce,  or  the  tract  întervening  between  Northern 
Grcece  and  the  Péloponnèse,  contained  eleven  countries;  viz., 
Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Western  Locris,  /Eniania,  Doris,  Malis, 
Eastcrn  Locris,  Phocis,  Bœotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris. 

Acarnania,  the  most  western  of  the  countries.  was  a  trian- 
gtilar  tract,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Anibraciao  Gulf,  on 
the  east  l>y  the  Acheloùs,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Adri- 
atic.  Its  sides  measured  respectively  fifty,  thirty-five,  and 
thirty  miles,  Its  chief  cities  were,  in  the  interlor,  Stratus; 
on  the  coast,  Anactonum,  Solium,  Astaciîs,  and  Œniadae. 

j^tolia  adjoined  Acarnania  on  the  east,  and  extended  in 
that  direction  as  far  as  ^niania  and  Doris.  On  the  north  it 
was  bounded  by  Dolopia  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Galf. 
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In  size  ît  was  about  double  Acarnania,  and  ils  area  considerably 
exceeded  that  of  any  otlier  country  in  this  part  oi  Hellas.  It 
was  generally  mouiitainous,  but  coiitained  a  Hat  and  marshy 
tract  between  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus  and  Acheloûs;  and 
somewhat  farther  to  ihe  north,  a  large  plain,  m  wliich  were 
two  great  lakes.  the  Coiiopé  and  the  Trichonis.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Fleuron,  Calydon,  and  Themion. 

Western  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  lay  on 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
^îltolia.  Its  length  along  the  coast  was  about  thirty-seven 
miles,  and  its  depth  inland  from  about  two  miles  to  twenty- 
three»  Its  chief  cities  were  Naiipactus  on  the  coast,  and  Ara- 
phissa  in  the  interior. 

^niania,  or  ^îltsea,  as  it  was  sometimes  caîled,  lay  also  east 
of  yEtolia,  but  towards  the  north,  whereas  Locris  adjoioed  it 
towards  the  sou  th.     iEniania  was  séparât  ed  from  ^tolia  by 

,the  continuation  of  Pindus  southward,  and  was  bounded  on 
tie  north  by  Othrys  and  on  the  south  by  Œta.    It  lay  thtis  on 

'the  course  of  the  upper  Spercheius  River.  It  was  an  oval- 
shaped  country,  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  eighteen 
broad.    The  chief  town  was  Hypata, 

Doris  interv^ened  between  j^niania  and  Western  Locris. 
This  was  a  small  and  nigged  country,  inciosed  betw^een  ^lounts 
Parnassus  and  Caïlidromus,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Pindus 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Bœotian  Ccphissus.  Its  greatest 
length  was  about  seventeen  and  its  greatest  width  about  ten 
miles.    It  contatned  the  four  cities  of  Pindus,  Erineus,  Bœuni, 

^and  Cytinium,  whence  it  was  known  as  the  Dorian  Tctrapolis, 
I  Maîis  lay  north  of  Doris,  south  of  Achaea  Phthiotis,  and 
east  of  ^niania.  It  w^as  even  smaller  than  Doris»  which  it 
resembled  in  shape.  The  greatest  length  was  about  fifteen 
and  the  greatest  width  about  eîght  miles.  The  chief  cities 
were  Anticyra  and  Trachis  ;  and,  in  later  times,  Heraclca. 
At  the  extrême  eastern  edge  of  Malis,  between  the  mountaîns 
and  the  sea,  was  the  pass  of  Thermopylse. 

Eastern  Locris  lay  next  to  Malis,  along  the  shore  of  the 

Euripus  or  Eubœan  channel.     It  was  polîtically  divided  into 

two  parts,  Epicnemidia  and  Opuntia;    which»  in  later  times, 

iWere  physîcaîly  separated  by  a  small  strip  of  ground,  reckoned 
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i  froot  Alopc  ID  b^ûHi  tkc  BO 
ex  Mculj^-SDE  nilcs^    its  vi 
0fBl  lo  tint  of  E]IkikibA^    Il  dciiwal  tfs  ; 

VuùctB  fcacoco  nrooi  ^-**^'^*"  Loois  on  tnc  uotln  I0  tfae 
Cormcluaa  Gitlf  00  tbe  smdL  II  «as  boonded  oa  dbe  «est  bj 
Dorâ  aad  Wcston  Loois»  on  tfae  eut  bf  Boeola.  It  was 
K|iigunflli  in  sfaspCp  wîtli  an  ataagr  kui^lli  ex  twcsitj*»!^  wnii 
an  average  btcadtli  ol  tweii^  miics,  Tlie  cential  and  sontlieni 
parts  wtTC  cjUieaielj  noostÔKias;  but  along  tiie  ooctrse  of 
the  Cqrftiisiii  and  its  tribotaries  Ibm  «m  some  fertile  plains. 
The  cÛef  dtîes  iv^ere  Ddphi,  on  tbe  sonthem  flank  o<  MomU 
PSinaj9ns.  Fïatapa,  Parapotamâ,  ^nopens,  Abge,  bmoQS  for 
Hm  temple,  and  H  jrampolis. 

Bœotîa  was  abore  twice  the  ^zc  of  Fhods,  hMwing  a  kngtb 
ûf  fiftj  and  an  arerage  hrcadth  of  twentj-^bree  miles.  It  was 
geserally  flat  and  tnarsby«  bot  oootaîned  the  moimtain  range 
o(  Helîcon  -on  the  sonth^  and  the  iolty  hills  knovn  as  Ptoûs» 
iAe$mpins,  Hypatus,  and  Tetimessus,  towards  the  more  eastem 
portkm  of  the  country,  The  Iake  Copaïs  covcrcd  an  arca  of 
toTty-one  square  raUcs,  or  above  onc-lhirtieth  of  the  surface. 
Thcrc  wcrc  also  two  smaller  takes  bctwecn  Copaïs  and  the 
Etibcean  Sea,  called  respectivcly  Hylîcé  and  Trephia.  The 
chief  rrrcrs  of  Boeotia  were  (besides  the  Cephissus»  which  en- 
tered  tt  from  Phocis)  the  Asopus,  the  Tennessus,  the  Thes- 
pini.  and  the  Oêroê*  Bceotîa  was  noted  for  the  number  and 
greatneis  of  its  ctties.  The  chîef  of  thèse  was  Thebcs;  but 
tbc  followîng  were  also  of  importance  :  Orchomenus,  Thespîae, 
Tanagra,  Coronsea,  Lebadeia,  Haliartus,  Chaeroneia,  Leuctra, 
and  Copae. 

Attica  was  the  foreland  or  penînsula  which  projected  from 
BciOlia  to  the  south-east.  Its  length,  from  Cithaeron  to  Su- 
nium»  was  seventy  mQes;  its  greatest  \^'îdth,  from  Munychia 
to  Rhamntis,  was  thirty  miles.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at 
720  »quare  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  less  than  Bœotia.  The 
gênerai  character  of  the  tract  was  mountainous  and  infertile. 


On  the  north,  Cithaeron,  Parnes,  and  Phelleus  formed  a  con- 
tinuous  line  running  nearly  east  and  west  ;  from  this  descend- 
ed  three  spurs:  one,  which  divided  Attica  from  the  Megarid, 
known  as  Kerata  ;  another,  which  separated  the  Eleusinian 
from  the  Athenian  plain,  called  ^Egaleos  ;  and  the  third,  which 
ran  out  from  Parnes  by  Decelea  and  Marathon  to  Cape  Zoster, 
named  in  the  north  Pentchcos,  in  the  centre  Hyniettus,  and 
near  the  south  coast  Anhydrus.  The  towns  of  Attica,  except 
Athens,  wcre  unimportant.  Its  ri  vers,  the  two  Ccphissuses, 
the  Ilissns,  the  Erasinus,  and  the  Charadrns,  were  httle  more 
than  torrent-courses. 

Megaris,  which  adjoined  on  Attica  to  the  west,  occupied 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Isthmus  nnitîng  Central  Greece 
with  the  Péloponnèse.  It  was  the  smallest  of  ail  the  central 
Greek  countries,  excepting  Doris  and  Malis,  being  about  four- 
teen  miles  long  by  eleven  broad,  and  containing  less  than  150 
square  miles,  It  had  one  city  only,  viz.,  Megara,  with  the 
ports  Nisaea  and  Pegae. 

Southern  Greece,  or  the  Péloponnèse,  contained  eleven 
countries — viz,,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achaea,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Mes- 
senia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Epidauna,  TrCEzenia,  and  Hermionîs. 

The  terri  tory  of  Corinth  adjoined  Megaris,  and  included  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  together  with  a  tract  of  some- 
what  greater  magnitude  in  the  Péloponnèse.  Its  greatest 
length  was  twenty-five  and  its  greatest  width  about  twenty- 
three  miles.  Its  shape,  however,  was  extremely  irregular  ;  and 
its  area  can  not  be  reckoned  at  more  than  230  square  miles. 
The  only  city  of  importance  was  Corinth,  the  capital,  which  had 
a  port  on  either  sea— on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  Lechseum,  and 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Cenchreœ. 

Sicyon,  or  Sîcyonia,  adjoined  Corinth  on  the  wTst.  It  lay 
along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  extended  înland  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles.    It  contained  but  one  city,  viz.,  Sicyon. 

Achsea  came  next  to  Sîcyonia,  and  extended  along  the  coast 
a  distance  ol  about  sixty-five  miles.  Its  average  width  was 
about  ten  miles  ;  and  its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  650  square 
miles.  It  contained  twelve  cities,  of  which  Dymé,  Patrae  (now 
Patrâs),  and  Pellené  were  the  most  important. 
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Elis  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Péloponnèse,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Larîsus  to  that  of  the  Neda,  a  distance 
of  fifty-seven  miles,  and  reaching  inJand  to  the  foot  of  Ery- 
maiithus,  aboot  twenty-five  miles.  It  was  a  more  level  country 
than  was  common  in  Greece,  containing  broad  tracts  of  plain 
aloiîg  the  coast,  and  some  tolerably  wide  vallcys  along  the 
courses  of  the  Peneus,  Alpheus,  and  Neda  rivcrs,  Its  chief 
cities  were  Elis,  on  the  Peneus,  the  port  Cyllêné,  on  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  Olympia  and  Pisa,  on  the  Alpheus,  and 
Lepreum,  in  Southern  Elis  or  Triphylia. 

Arcadia  was  the  central  mountain  country^the  Switzerland 
— of  the  Péloponnèse,  It  reached  from  the  mountain*chain  of 
Erymanthus,  Aroania,  and  Cytlèné  in  the  north,  to  the  sources 
of  the  Alpheus  towards  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles,  The  average  width  was  about  forty  miles.  The  area 
is  reckoned  at  1700  square  miles,  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  a  motintainous  table-land,  the  rivers  of  which,  excepting 
towards  the  west  and  the  south-west,  are  absorbed  in  caia- 
boihra,  and  hâve  no  visible  cuti  et  to  the  sea.  High  plains  and 
s  m  ail  !akes  are  numerous;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 
Important  cities  were  numerous.  Aniong  them  may  be  named 
Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  Hersea,  Psophis, 
and»  in  the  later  times,  Megalopolîs. 

Messenia  lay  sotith  of  Elis  and  Western  Arcadia,  occupyliig 
the  most  westerly  of  the  three  forelands  in  which  the  Pélo- 
ponnèse terminâtes,  and  circling  round  the  gulf  between  this 
foreland  and  the  central  one  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chœrius. 
Its  length,  from  the  Neda  to  the  promontory  of  Acritas,  was 
fortV'five  miles;  its  greatest  width  between  Laconia  and  the 
W'estern  coast  was  thirty-seven  miles.  The  area  is  eslimatecî  at 
1160  square  miles.  Moch  of  the  country  was  mountainous; 
but  along  the  course  of  the  main  river,  the  Pamisus,  w^ere  some 
broad  plains,  and  the  entîre  territory  was  fertile.  The  origi- 
nal capital  was  Stenyclerus  ;  but  afterwards  Messcné,  on  the 
south -w^estern  flank  of  Mount  Ithômé,  became  the  chîef  town. 
Other  important  places  were  Eira  on  the  upper  Neda,  Pyhis 
(now  Navarino),  and  Methôné^  south  of  Pylus  (now  Modon). 

Laconîa  embraced  the  two  other  Peloponnesîan  forelands, 
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together  with  a  considérable  tract  to  the  north  of  tliem.  Its 
greatest  length»  between  Argolis  and  the  proniontory  of  Malea, 
was  nearly  eighty  miles,  while  its  greatest  width  was  not  tirach 
short  of  fifty  miles.  The  area  approacUcd  nearly  to  1900 
square  miles.  The  coimtry  consisted  mainly  of  a  single  nar- 
rowish  Valley — that  of  the  Eurotas — inclosed  between  two 
lofty  moiintain-ranges^ — those  of  Parnoïi  and  Ta5>getus.  Hence 
the  expression,  **  Hollow  Lacedsemon."  Sparia,  the  capital, 
lay  on  the  Eurotas,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  olher  tovvns  were  unim portant  ;  the  chief  were 
Gythiuni  and  Thyrea  on  the  coast,  and  Sellasia  in  the  valley 
of  the  /Enus. 

Argohs  is  a  term  sometîmes  applied  to  the  whole  tract  pro- 
jecting  eastward  from  Achaea  and  Arcadia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  territory  of  Corinth  :  but  tlie  word  will  be  hère 
used  in  a  narrower  sensé.  Argolis  Proper  was  bounded  by 
Sicyonia  and  Corinthia  on  the  north*  by  Epidaurus  on  the  east, 
by  Cynoria — a  portion  of  Laconia — on  the  souih,  and  by  Ar- 
cadia  on  the  west.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  was 
about  thirty,  and  from  east  to  west  about  thîrty-one  miles. 
Its  entire  area  did  not  exceed  700  square  miles.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Péloponnèse,  it  was  mountainous,  but  contained  a  large 
and  rich  plain  at  the  head  oî  the  Argolic  Gulf.  Its  capital  was, 
in  early  times,  Mycenae;  afterwards  Argos,  Other  cities  of 
importance  were,  PhHus,  Cleonse,  and  Tiryns.  The  port  of 
Argos  was  Nauplia. 

Epidauria  lay  east  of  Argolis,  east  and  sotith  of  Corinthia* 
Its  length  from  north  to  aouth  was  about  twenty- three  miles, 
and  its  breadth  in  the  opposite  direction  about  eight  miles.  It 
contained  but  onc  city  of  any  note,  viz.,  Epidaorus,  the  capital. 

Trœzenia  adjoined  Epidauria  00  the  south-east.  It  com- 
priscd  the  north-eastern  half  of  the  Argoh'c  foreland,  together 
with  the  rocky  peninsida  of  Methana.  Its  greatest  length  was 
sixteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  w'idth,  excluding  Methana,  nine 
miles.    It  contained  two  cities  oî  note,  Trœzen  and  Methana. 

Hermionis  adjoined  Epidauria  on  the  north  and  Trœzenia 
on  the  east.  It  formed  the  western  termination  of  the  ArgoHc 
foreland.  In  size  it  was  about  equal  to  Trœzenia.  It  contained 
but  one  towm  of  any  conséquence,  viz.,  Hermioné, 
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Besides  the  littoral  islands  of  Greece,  whîch  hâve  been  al- 
ready  enumerated,  thcre  were  several  others,  studding  the 
JEgezn  Sea,  which  deserve  notice  ;  as  particiilarly  the  follow- 
tng: — (a)  In  the  Northern  ^gean,  Lemnos,  Imbrus.  Thasos, 
and  Samothrace*  (b)  In  the  Central  Mgt3iï,  besides  Andros, 
Ceos,  and  Cythnus,  which  may  be  called  littoral,  Tenos,  Syros, 
Gyarus,  Delos,  Myconus,  Naxos,  Paros,  Siphnus,  Melos, 
Thera,  Amorgiis,  etc.  (c)  In  the  Southern  yEgean,  Crète. 
This  last-named  island  was  of  considérable  size.  It  extended 
from  west  to  east  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  had  an  average 
width  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  area  considerabîy  exceeded 
20CO  square  miles.  The  chief  ctties  were  Cydonia  and  Gnos- 
sus  on  the  north  coast,  and  Gortyna  in  the  interior*  The  whole 
island  was  mountainous  but  fertile. 


On  the  character  of  the  Greek  Islands,  see  the  work  of 

Ross,  L.»  "  Rcisca  auf  den  Griechischcn  Inscln/*  Stuttgart,  1840-52; 
3  vols,,  8vo. 

On  the  gênerai  geography  of  Greece,  the  foUowîng  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage: 

Kruse,  F.  G.  H.,  "  Hellas."  Leîpsîc,  1825-27;  5  vols.,  8vo.  A  gên- 
erai description  of  Ihe  geography  of  Greece  from  the  best  sources  exist- 
iiîg  at  the  lime,    Stîlï  of  value  to  the  stuclent. 

Cramer,  J.  A,,  **  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Ancient 
Greece,"    Oxford,  1828;  3  vois.,  8vo. 

Lcake,  Col,  "  Travels  in  Northern  Greece/*  London»  1835;  4  vols.. 
8vo. 

Lcake,  Co!.,  *'  Travels  in  the  Morea."    London,  1830;  3  vols.,  8vo, 

Leake.  Col.,  "  Peloponnesîaca/'  supplemental  to  the  "  Travels  in  the 
Morea."    London,  1846;  8vo. 

Curtius,  E.»  *'  Peloponncsus.*'    Gotha,  1851-52;  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Clark,  W.  G,,  *'  Peloponnesus,  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel."  Lon- 
don,  1858;  8vo. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G,,  "  Lectures  oti  the  Ethnography  and  Geography  of 
Ancient  Greece/*  cdited  by  L.  Schmitz.  London,  1853;  2  vols.,  8vo; 
from  the  Gcrman  édition  of  Dr,  Islcr, 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY, 
FIRST  PERIOD. 

Tlie  Ancîent  Traditional  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Dorian  Occupation  of  tlie  Péloponnèse,  about  B.C.  iioo 
to  1000.* 

The  Greeks  of  the  historical  tiraes  seem  to  hâve  had  no  tra- 
ditions of  a  migration  from  Asia.  Their  ancestors,  they  held» 
had  always  been  in  the  countr>%  though  they  had  not  always 
been  called  Hellènes.  Greece  had  been  inhabited  from  a  re- 
mote  âge  by  races  more  or  less  homogeneous,  and  more  or  less 
closely  allied  with  their  own — Pelasgi,  Leleges,  Curetés,  Cau- 
cônes,  Aones,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  and  the  like.  Of  thèse,  the 
Pelasgi  had  been  the  most  important.  The  Hellènes  proper 
had  originally  been  but  one  trihe  out  of  many  cognate  ones, 
They  had  dwelt  in  Achsea  Phthîotis,  or,  according  to  others, 
near  Dodona,  and  had  originally  been  insignificant  in  numbers 

♦  Smircfs.  Native  onîy,  Homcn— The  two  pocnis  which  pass  under 
this  vénérable  name.  whatever  their  actual  origin,  must  always  con- 
tinue to  hQ,  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity;  the  prime  authority 
for  the  early  condition  of  things  in  Greece.  Modem  critidsm  agrées 
with  ancîent  in  viewing  them  as  the  earliest  rcmains  of  Greek  llterature 
that  hâve  corne  down  to  us;  and,  if  their  actual  date  ïs  about  B.C  850, 
as  now  generally  believed»  they  must  bc  regardée  as  standing  apart  on 
a  vanlage-ground  of  their  own;  for  we  hâve  nothing  else  continuoiis 
or  complète  in  Greek  litcraturc  for  nearîy  four  centuries.  Herodotus. 
— This  writcr,  though  the  immédiate  subject  of  tiis  history  is  the  great 
Persian  War,  yet  carries  us  back  in  the  episodicaî  portions  of  his  work 
to  very  remote  timcs,  and  is  cntîtled  to  considération  as  a  careful  in- 
quîrer  into  the  antiquities  of  many  nations,  his  own  among  the  number. 
Thucydides. — The  sketch  with  which  the  history  of  Thucydides  opens, 
a  masterly  production,  gives  the  judgment  of  a  shrewd  and  weïl-read 
Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  B,C.  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 
Diodorus  Siculus  collectcd  from  previous  writcrs,  particularly  Ephorus 
and  Timxus,  the  early  traditional  history  of  Greece,  and  rclated  it  in 
his  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books;  of  thèse  the  fourth  and  fifth 
remain,  while  the  other  two  are  lost,  cxcepting  a  few  fragments.  Much 
intcresting  information  on  the  early  history  ol  Greece  is  contained  in 
the  geographers,  as  particularly  in  StrabOi  Fausanias,  and  Scymnus 
Chius.  Of  Plutarch's  Lives  one  only,  that  of  Theseus,  belongs  to  the 
early  period. 
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According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  some  important 
foreigii  éléments  were  received  into  the  nation  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating.  Egyptians  settled  in  Attica 
and  Argohs  ;  Phoenicians  in  Bœotia;  and  Mysians,  or  Phryg- 
ians,  at  Argos.  The  civilization  of  the  settlers  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  and  some  con- 
sidérable benefits  were  obtained  from  thèse  foreign  sources. 
Aniong  Ihcm  may  be  especîally  mentioned  letters,  which  were 
derived  from  the  Phœnicians,  probably  anterior  to  B.C.  iioo. 
Although  writing,  for  some  centuries  after  ils  introduction, 
was  not  much  used,  y  et  its  occasioeal  employment,  especially 
for  public  purposes,  was  an  important  check  upon  the  erratic 
tendencies  of  oral  tradition.  Inscriptions  on  the  offerings  in 
temples,  and  registers  of  the  succession  of  kings  and  sacerdotal 
persons,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historical  doc- 
imients  ;  and  though  there  is  no  actual  proof  that  they  reached 
hack  as  far  as  this  "  First  Period/*  yet  there  is  certainly  no 
proof  of  the  contrary%  and  many  of  the  best  critics  believe  in 
the  public  employment  of  writing  in  Greece  thus  early. 

But»  whatever  benefits  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  foreigners  who  settled  among  them,  it  is  évident  that 
neither  the  purity  of  their  race,  nor  the  gênerai  character  and 
course  of  their  civilization,  was  much  afïected  by  extraneous 
influences.  The  incomers  were  comparatively  few  in  nnmber, 
and  were  absorhed  into  the  Hellenîc  nation  wîthout  leaving 
any  thing  more  than  a  faint  trace  of  themselves  upon  the  lan- 
guage,  customs,  or  religion  of  the  people  which  received  them 
into  its  bosom.  Greek  civilization  was  in  the  main  of  home 
growth.  Even  the  ideas  adopted  from  w^ithout  acquired  in  the 
process  of  réception  so  new  a  stamp  as  to  become  almost  orig- 
inal ;  and  the  Greek  people  must  be  held  to  hâve,  on  the  whole, 
elaborated  for  themselves  that  forni  of  civilization,  and  those 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  art,  politics,  moral  s,  and  religion, 
which  hâve  given  them  their  peculiar  réputation. 

History  proper  cao  scarceîy  be  regarded  as  commencing 
imtil  the  very  close  of  the  period  now  imder  considération, 
when  we  fîrst  meet  wnth  names  which  hâve  some  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  those  of  actual  personages.  But  the  gênerai  con- 
dition of  tlie  people  at  the  period,  and  some  of  the  movements 
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1^  fltit  f^«ipi^  ind  tvm  thcîr  causes,  may  be  laid  down  with  an 
.  Ui  rurittimy* 
i  „,  ♦  iitmmU'  jioï»tn» rcprcsent to us  the gênerai state of Greek 
^t^M^  Ut  llii^  rttilicat  timcs.    The  most  noticeable  features  are: 
^  jl,  1  jiu r  ot  the  tribe  or  nation  over  the  city, 

^|)(4 1:  i  il,  lïUl  bas  nowhere  the  monopoly  of  poUtical 

lltPr  I  II»  (Milvrruallly  of  kingly  govemment,  which  is  hercdi- 
Ii4f  y  (iiiil  \ii\*tvA  ii|Hiii  ihc  notion  of  "  divine  right"  The  exist- 
i  (M  «  m(  èin  linrtlUiiry  nobility  ol  a  rank  not  mnch  below  that 
ni  ilii^  kinif,  who  furm  his  coiincil  (^ovXi])  both  in  peace  and 
H^iij,  \mî  exercise  no  effectuai  control  over  his  actions.  The 
iminlentr  ai  an  asscnibly  {wyopd)  which  is  convened  by  the 
kllitf»  oVt  In  hi»  absence,  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  receive  corn- 
iiMMilcationii,  and  witness  trials,  but  not  either  to  advisc  or 
judgcv  riic  absence  of  polygamy  and  the  high  regard  in  which 
iVf*rMcii  iiTv  hi'lth  Slavery  everywhere  established.  and  consid- 
isrcfl  tu  bc  riglït.  Perpétuai  wars,  not  only  between  the  Greeks 
und  nr^(;liï^*^''ing  barbarians,  but  between  the  various  Greek 
(ribci  and  nations;  préférence  of  the  military  virtues  over  ail 
othcfi;  excessive  regard  for  stature  and  physical  strength. 
WWe  prcvalcnce  of  naiitical  habits  combined  with  a  disinclina- 
Iji^ri  tu  vcntnrc  into  unknown  seas;  dependence  of  the  Greeks 
irti  (uTi'iguers  for  necessary  imports.  Piracy  common;  cities 
tiiiilt  ttt  a  distance  from  the  sea  from  fear  of  pirates.  Strong 
rrh^ious  fceling;  belief  in  polytheism,  in  fate,  in  the  divine 
Nnncui^i  and  the  punishment  of  heinoiis  crimes  by  the  Furies. 
I^^Rpcct  for  the  priestly  character,  for  heralds,  guests,  and  sup- 
itUniitn.     Pecultar  sanctity  of  temples  and  festival  seasons. 

Tlie  rclîgious  sentiment,  always  strong  in  the  Greek  mind, 
fiinnrtl  in  the  early  ttmes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
litmdn  of  union  which  held  men,  and  even  tribes,  togethen 
Ctnimnmity  of  belief  led  to  community  of  worship-  and  tem- 
|r|i'^  rame  to  be  frequented  by  ail  the  tribes  dwelling  around 
tln-ni,  who  were  thus  induced  to  contract  engagements  with 
OflK  ttnother,  and  to  form  leagiies  of  a  peculiar  character.  Thèse 
ti*i»),fuef,  known  as  Amphictyonies,  were  not  political  alliances, 
M»Mi  11  Ici*»  confédérations;  they  were,  în  their  original  concep-  ' 
tliin,  limitcd  altogether  to  religions  purposes;  the  tribes,  or 
itâtcti  contracting  them,  bouod  themselves  to  protect  certain 
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sacred  buildings,  rites,  and  persons,  but  undertook  no  other 
engagements  towards  one  another,  The  most  noted  of  thèse 
leagues  was  that  wliereof  the  oracular  shrine  of  Deîphi  was 
the  centre  ;  wliich  acquired  ils  peculiar  dignity  and  importance, 
not  so  much  from  the  wealtli  and  infinence  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  as  from  the  fact  that  among  its  twelve  constituent 
members  were  included  the  two  leading  races  of  Greece, 
H  Important  movements  of  sooie  of  the  principal  races  seem 
"to  hâve  take  place  towards  the  close  of  the  early  period.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  thèse  had  their  origin  in  the  pressure 
upon  North-western  Greece  of  the  lUyrian  people,  the  parent 
(probably)  of  the  modem  Albanians.  The  tribes  to  the  west 
of  Pindus  were  always  regarded  as  less  Hellenic  than  those 
to  the  east  ;  and  the  groiind  of  distinction  seems  to  hâve  bcen 
the  greater  lllyrian  élément  in  that  quarter.  The  Trojan  War, 
if  a  real  event,  may  hâve  resulted  from  the  lllyrian  pressure, 
being  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a  vent  for  a  population,  cramped 
for  room,  in  the  most  accessible  part  of  Asia.  To  the  same 
cause  may  be  assigned  the  great  movement  which,  coiumcnc- 
ing  in  Epirus  (about  B.C,  1200),  produced  a  gênerai  shift  of 
the  populations  of  Northern  and  Central  Hellas.  Quitting 
Thesproiia   in   Epirus,   the  Thessalians   crossed   the   Phidiis 

•  mouniain-chain,  and  descending  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Peneus,  drove  out  the  Bœotians,  and  occupied  it.  The  Bceo- 
tîans  proceeded  sotithward  over  Othrys  and  Œta  into  the  plain 
of  the  Cephisstas,  and  driving  out  the  Cadmeians  and  Minyans, 
acquired  the  territory  to  which  they  thenceforth  gave  name. 
The  Cadmeians  and  Mînyae  dispersed,  and  are  found  in  Attica, 
in  Lacedsemon»  and  elsewhere,  The  Dorians  at  the  same  time 
moved  from  their  old  home  and  occupied  Dryopis,  which 
thenceforward  was  known  as  Doris,  expelling  the  Dryopians. 
who  fled  by  sea  and  found  a  refuge  in  Eubœa,  in  Cythnus,  and 
in  the  Péloponnèse. 

Not  many  years  later  a  further,  but  apparent ly  distinct, 
movement  took  place.  The  Dorians,  cramped  for  room  in 
their  narrow  valleys  between  Œta  and  Parnassus,  havîng  allied 
themselves  with  their  neîghbors,  the  j^toHans,  crossed  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  at  its  narrowest  point,  between  Rhîum  and 
Anttrrhium,  and  efïected  a  lodgment  m  the  Péloponnèse.  Elis, 
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Mfiicnlft,  Laconia,  and  Argolis  were  successively  inv^aded»  and 
n\  IniHl  pfirtiîilly  conqucrcd.  Elis  being  assîgned  to  the  Mio 
\im%p  Uuriau  kingdoms  were  estabîished  in  the  three  otber 
cotintric».  Tlic  prcvious  Acliaean  inhabitants  in  part  submit- 
\vi\t  iii  part  flcd  norlhward,  and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  the 
rclupuiincse,  dtâpossessing  the  lonians,  who  found  a  tempo- 
mry  rcdijjc  In  Aiiica. 

A  (urthcr  rrsuU  followcd  from  the  migrations  and  conquests 
hcn»  npnkcii  nL  The  population  of  Grcece,  finding  the  conti- 
nrnî  liHï  narrow  for  it»  was  forced  to  fiow  ont  into  the  islands 
nf  tl»r  Mrditcrrancan  and  the  shores  to  which  those  islands 
lUMidiK'tetl  The  Bœotian  occupation  of  the  plain  of  the  Ce- 
phtK^u»  tnt  to  the  first  Greek  settlements  in  Asia,  those  knovvn 
nn  .IColian,  in  Lcsbos  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  The  Achaean 
iHinqur^l  of  lunîa  caused  the  lonians,  after  a  brief  sojoum  in 
AtttcHi  lu  i>a^s  on  through  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  Samos,  and 
llir  paru  of  Asîa  directly  opposite.  Finally.  the  success  of  the 
Utirlans  a^-ainst  the  Achaeans  caused  thèse  last  to  emîgrate, 
in  pnrt  to  Asîa  under  Donc  leaders,  in  part  to  Italy, 

l\n  the  history  of  thèse  settlements,  see  ♦he  foîlowîng  para- 
graplL 

SECOND  PERIOD, 

From  tlic  Donan  Conquest  of  the  Péloponnèse  (about  B.C. 
Iioo*iooo)  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  with  Per- 
$ht  B.C.  500. 

Part  L 

Hhtûry  ùf  the  principal  MeHemc  States  in  Greece  Proper. 

The  history  of  the  Hellènes  subsequently  to  the  Dorîan  oc- 
cupation of  the  Péloponnèse  résolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
sevtral  states.  Slill,  a  few  gênerai  remarks  may  be  made 
bctorc  proceeding  to  the  spécial  history  of  the  more  important 
cîties  and  countrics.  The  progress  of  civilization  was,  for  a 
timc  ^oA  to  a  certain  extent,  cliecked  by  the  migrations  and 
«w  ftonbles  which  thcy  brought  in  their  train.  Stronger  and 
■^w^^  |ifief gctic  but  ruder  races  took  the  place  of  weaker  but 
.!-^ed  fines.  Physical  qualitîes  asserted  a  superiority 
•«,  rcfincmcnt,  and  ingenuity,    What  the  rough  Do- 
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rians  were  in  comparison  with  the  refined  Achaeans  of  the  Pélo- 
ponnèse, such  were  generally  the  conquering  as  compared  with 
the  conquered  peoples.  But  against  this  loss  must  be  set  the 
greater  political  vigor  of  the  new  era.  War  and  movement, 
bringing  out  the  personal  qualities  of  each  individual  man. 
favored  the  gro^vth  of  self-respect  and  self*assertioii,  Amid 
toils  and  dangers  which  were  shared  aïike  by  ail,  the  idea  of 
poUtical  equality  took  its  rise.  A  novel  and  imsettled  state 
of  things  stimulated  political  inventiveness  ;  and,  various  ex- 
pédients being  tried,  the  stock  of  poUtical  ideas  increased  rap- 
idly.  The  simple  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  heroic  times  was 
succeeded  everywhere,  except  in  Epirus,  by  some  more  com- 
plicated  System  of  government— some  system  far  more  favor- 
able to  freedom  and  to  the  poîitical  éducation  of  the  individual. 
Another  natural  conséquence  of  the  new  condition  of  things 
was  the  change  by  which  the  City  acquired  its  spécial  dignity 
and  importance.  The  conqnerors  naturally  settled  themselves 
in  some  stronghold,  and  kept  together  for  their  greater  secur- 
ity.  Each  such  stronghold  became  a  separate  state,  holding  in 
stibjection  a  certain  tract  of  circumjacent  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  oncooquered  countries  also,  seeing  the  strength 
that  resulted  from  imity,  were  induced  in  many  cases  to  abolish 
their  old  System  of  village  life  and  to  centralize  themselves  by 
establishîng  capitals,  and  transferring  the  bulk  of  their  popu- 
lation to  them  (cn/yoi^wrew).  This  was  the  case  with  Athens, 
Mantinea,  Tegca,  Dymé*  etc.  In  countries  occupied  by  a  sin- 
gle race,  but  broken  up  into  many  distinct  states,  each  centra!- 
ized  in  a  single  city,  the  idea  of  political  confédération  grew 
up,  sometimes  (it  may  be)  suggested  by  a  prc-existing  am- 
phictyony»  but  occasionaîly,  it  would  seem,  without  any  such 
preparative.  The  fédéral  bond  was  in  most  cases  weak  ;  and 
in  Bœotia  alone  was  the  union  such  as  to  constitute  perma- 
nently  a  state  of  first-rate  importance. 

The  subdivision  of  Greece  into  a  vast  number  of  small 
States,  unîted  by  no  common  political  bond,  and  constantly  at 
war  with  one  another,  dîd  not  prevent  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  gênerai  Pan-Hellenîc  feeling — ^a  conscîous- 
ness  of  unity,  a  friendliness,  and  a  readiness  to  make  common 
cause  against  a  foreign  enemy.    At  the  root  of  this  feeling  lay 
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of  Donc  pawcr  was  made,  as  front  FjMiUHms»  wUch 

coloôLiieil  .£giBa  and  Epidanms  Linaeia»  aad  fpon  Carimli» 

coloÛEcd  Mcgara-    Argos»  the  ptoMâc  modier  of  so 

dûldren,  stood  to  most  of  tbcsi  in  tlie  ittaîioa  of  pro* 

tcctras»  aad  abnoot  of  anstress.    Her  dotntninn  rcached,  on 

Ibe  one  liand,  to  the  Isdmins;  on  the  odier,  to  Cape  Malea 

and  Ûkt  tsland  of  Cjthera.    For  tbre  or  four  cexitnncs,  from 

the  Dorian  oonqoest  to  tbe  deatii  of  Pbeidon  (aboot  B.C  744% 

she  was  tlie  leacfing  powcr  ol  tbe  Péloponnèse,  a  bct  wbich 

ibe  ocrer  forgol,  and  whicfa  had  an  important  tnflncnce  on  her 

bter  htstory. 

The  gorenimeiit  of  Argos  was  at  the  first  a  mooarchy  of  the 
hcroic  t>-pe,  ihe  suprême  power  being  hereditary  în  the  bouse 
of  the  Temenidae,  supposed  descendants  frora  Tcmcnus  the 
Hcracleid,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Arîstomachus,  It  was  not 
longv  howcver,  before  aspirations  after  politîcal  lîberty  arosc, 
and,  the  po^-er  of  the  kings  being  greatly  curtailcd,  a  govern- 
ment,  monarchical  in  forrn,  but  repubUcan  in  reality,  was  cs- 
tabljshed.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  centuries  ;  but 
abottt  B,C.  780  to  770,  on  the  accession  of  a  monarch  of  more 
thao  ordinary  capacity,  a  certain  Pheidon,  a  reaction  set  in. 
Pbeidon  not  only  recovered  ail  the  lost  ro3ral  privilèges,  but, 
exceeding  thcm,  constitmed  himself  the  first  known  Grecian 
'^  tyrant/'  A  great  man  in  every  way,  he  enabled  Argos  to 
exercise  somethîng  like  a  practicaJ  hegemony  over  the  wholc 
Péloponnèse.  Under  him,  probably,  were  sent  forth  the  col- 
onies which  carried  the  Argive  name  to  Crète,  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Cnidus,  and  Halicamassus.  The  connection  thus  established 
with  Asia  Icd  him  to  tntroduce  into  Greece  coined  money— a 
Lydian  invention — and  a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
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(^etficifewt  /^tV/ja)  believed  to  hâve  been  idcntical  wîth  tlie 
Babylonian. 

After  ihe  death  of  Pheidon,  Argos  declined  in  power;  the 
ties  uniting  the  confederacy  became  relaxed  ;  the  governmeîît 
retumed  to  its  previous  form  ;  and  the  history  oî  the  state  is 
almost  a  blank.  No  doubt  the  development  of  Spartan  power 
was  the  main  cause  of  this  decHne;  but  it  may  be  attributed 
aiso,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  emînent  men,  and  in  part  to  the 
injudicious  severity  wîth  which  Argos  treated  hcr  periœcic 
cides  and  her  con  fédérât  es. 

Among  the  other  states  of  Greece,  the  two  whose  history  is 
most  ample  and  most  interesting^  even  during  thh  carly  period, 
are  undoubtedîy  Sparta  and  Atliens.  Every  "  History  of 
Greece  ''  must  vainly  concern  itself  with  the  affairs  of  thèse 
two  States,  which  are  alone  capable  of  being  treated  with  any 
thing  like  completeness. 

History  of  Sparta, 

The  Dorîans,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  efTected  a  lodg- 
ment  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  occupied  at  fxrst  a 
narrow  space  betwxen  Taygctus  and  Parnon,  extending  north- 
ward  no  farther  than  the  varions  head-streams  of  the  Eurotas 
and  v^nus  rivers»  and  southward  only  to  a  little  bcyond  Sparta, 
This  was  a  tract  about  twenty-five  miles  long  by  twenty  broad, 
the  area  of  whîch  might  be  400  square  miles.  In  the  lower 
valley,  from  a  little  belovv  Sparta  to  the  sea,  the  Achaeans  still 
maintained  themselves,  having  their  capital  at  Amyclse,  on  the 
Eurotas,  within  two  miles  of  the  chîef  cîty  of  their  eneniies. 
Perpétuai  war  went  on  between  the  two  powers  ;  but  Sparta 
for  the  space  of  three  centuries  made  little  or  no  advance 
southward.  Amyclse  commanding  the  valley,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  AmyclsE  defying  her  incessant  attacks.  Bafïled  in 
this  quarter,  she  made  attempts  to  reduce  Arcadia,  which  failed, 
and  even  picfied  qoarreîs  with  her  kindred  states,  Messenia 
and  Argos,  which  led  to  petty  wars  of  no  conséquence. 

The  government  of  Sparta  during  this  period  underwent 
changes  akin  to  those  wdiich  took  place  in  Argos.  The  mon- 
archs  w^ere  at  first  absolute  ;  but  discontent  soon  manifested 
itself  :  concessions  were  made  whîch  were  again  revoked  ;  and 
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cane  weaker  and  weakcr.  li  had  «nk,  ciMualj^  infeo  a 
riadMr  d  ks  famer  weM,  wfaeo  Ljcspn»  a  mtMhcr  of  die 
rojfai  fuii^^  bol  OQt  m  the  direct  fisc  of  iMCCgirion,  gsve  to 
SplfU  iliit  coiiiÉillhMi  wUdi  raised  bcr  m  a  lîtde  wlde  lo 
a  pfood  aad  irasderfiil  cnÛDaice. 

Tbe  adoptioa  of  the  L  jrctirgean  sjsâem  liad  the  almcist  ÎEsase- 
dbte  dlTecI  of  laînig  Sparta  to  the  first  place  in  Grooot.  Am  j* 
elle  fell  m  tbe  ncxt  geociatÎQa  to  Lycnrgiis;  Phans  and  Ge- 
romhrae  ittbmîtted  soon  after.  A  gesioadoa  later  Helos  was 
taken,  and  the  whale  valley  of  the  Emrptas  occopied.  Tbe 
Acharans  submitted,  or  reltred  to  Italy.  Wars  foDoved  with 
Arcadta  and  Argos,  the  latter  of  whom  lost  ail  ber  tcrmory 
iouth  of  Cynufia.  Quarrels  began  with  Messenia»  wUch  led 
on  to  a  in"eat  stnif^gle, 

The  conquest  of  Messcma  by  Sparta,  which  made  hcr  at 
once  the  dominant  power  of  the  Péloponnèse,  was  the  resuit 
of  two  great  wars.  cach  lastîng  about  twenty  years,  and  sepa- 
raied  front  each  other  by  the  space  of  about  forty  years.  The 
Wêfê  teem  to  bave  bcen  purely  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
and  to  bave  bcen  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  mere  lust  of  con- 
que in  part  by  dtslike  of  the  libéral  polîcy  whîch  the  Dorians 
of  Meiaeflia  had  adopted  towards  their  Achsean  subjects.  De- 
spite  the  heroîsm  of  the  Messenîans  and  the  assistance  lent 
fhem  by  Arcadia  and  Argos,  Sparta  gained  her  object,  in  con- 
«equence  of  hcr  superîor  military  organization  and  training, 
jolned  to  the  advantage  of  her  central  position,  whîch  enabled 
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her  to  strike  suddenly  with  lier  fuîi  force  any  one  of  lier  three 
foes. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Messenian  wars  were  certain 
changes  in  the  govemment  and  internai  condition  of  Sparta, 
the  gênerai  tendency  of  which  was  towards  popuîarizing  the 
constitution.  The  constant  absence  of  the  two  kin gs  frora 
Sparta  dnring  the  Messenian  struggle  increased  the  power 
of  the  Ephors,  who,  when  no  king  was  présent,  assumed  that 
to  them  belonged  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  The 
loss  of  citizen  s  in  the  wars  led  to  the  admission  of  new  blood 
into  the  state,  and  probably  cattsed  the  distinction  into  two 
classes  of  citizens  (opLotoi  and  imo^lnv^^  ),  which  is  found 
to  exîst  at  a  later  date,  The  Ephors,  elected  annually  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens,  became  the  popular  élément  in  the 
govemment;  and  the  gradoal  augmentation  of  their  power 
was»  in  a  certain  sensé,  the  triumph  of  the  popular  catase.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  constitutional 
changes  niade  did  not  content  the  aspirations  of  the  démocratie 
party  ;  and  that  the  colony  sent  out  to  Tarentnm  at  once  indi- 
cated,  and  relieved,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  lower  grade  of 
citizens. 

The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  followed  by  some  wars  of  less 
importance,  which  tended,  however,  to  increase  the  power  of 
Sparta,  and  to  render  her  still  more  decidedly  the  leading  state 
of  Greece.  Pisatis  and  Triphyîia  were  reduced  direct ly  after 
the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  w^ar,  and  were  handed  over 
to  the  Eleans.  Arcadia  was  then  attacked,  but  made  a  vîgorous 
résistance  ;  and  the  sole  fruit  of  a  war  which  lasted  three  gén- 
érations was  the  submission  of  Tegea.  Argos  about  the  same 
time  lost  the  Thyreatis  (about  B.C.  554);  and  Spartan  influ- 
ence was  thus  extended  over,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  Pélo- 
ponnèse. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  and  even  the  views  of  Sparta  had  been 
confined  to  the  narrow  peninsula  with  in  which  her  ovra  terri- 
tory  lay  ;  but  the  course  of  events  now  led  her  to  a  fuller  récog- 
nition of  her  own  greatness,  and,  as  a  natural  conséquence,  to 
active  exertions  in  a  more  extended  sphère.  The  embassy  of 
Crœsus  in  B.C.  555  was  the  first  public  acknowledgment  which 
she  received  of  her  importance  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 


(B.C  sioX  Âe  aoMed  tk  i«te  of 
m  Ae  nttenal  ^dn  oi  cfae  Gfcek  sixtes  berood 
Oc  Paoponmjc,  sad  fay  her  repottd  iaiiLiiionj  oi  Attka.  aod 
bcr  efforts  m  faior  of  tfae  Afhrntin  tiKpigilB»  sofved  tbe  : 
Of  thaï  {car  and  dislikewtthiriiidi  she  was  iornearij  m  coitaiy 
and  a  laM  rcgvded  by  tbe  grcat  1 


The  tradîtiofial  Instorjr  ci  Atbe&s  aupoicnccs  wiÀ  a  Kingij  \ 
Pcriod.  Monardis  of  tht  otd  bcroic  Qrpr  are  saîd  to  hare  gov- 
etncd  the  country  from  a  time  coti^dcrablj  anterior  to  the 
Troian  War  down  to  tbe  death  of  Codrœ.  B.C  1300  to  1050. 
Tbe  most  cekbrated  of  tbese  idiigs  was  Tbeseas^  to  wbom  îs 
ascribed  tbe  trummuafiiç^  vfaerebj  Athens  became  the  capital 
of  a  centralized  tnonarchy,  instead  of  oae  ont  of  many  neariy 
eqtial  cotintry  towns.  Another  Hng,  Mcnestheos,  was  said  to 
hâve  Ibught  at  Troy.  Codnis,  the  last  of  the  mooarcbs,  fcfl. 
accordingf  to  the  tradition,  in  resisting  a  Donan  invasion,  made 
from  the  recently  conquered  Péloponnèse. 

The  Kingîy  Period  was  followed  at  Athens  by  the  graduai 
derelopment  of  an  aristocracy.  The  Eupatrids  had  acquired 
poirer  enough  under  the  kîngs  to  aholish  monarchy  at  the 
death  of  Codrus,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  life-archonship, 
whîch,  though  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Codrus»  ^*as  not 
a  royal  dignîty,  but  a  mère  chief  magistracy.  The  Eupatrids 
clcctcd  from  among  the  qualified  pensons  ;  and  the  archon  w^s, 
at  least  în  theory,  responsible.  Thirteen  such  archons  held 
0flke  before  any  further  change  was  made,  their  united  reîgns 
covering  a  space  of  about  three  centuries,  B.C  1050  to  752. 

On  the  death  of  AIcmseon,  the  last  archon  for  Itfe,  the  Eu- 
patrids made  a  further  change.  Archons  were  to  be  eîected 
for  ten  years  only,  ao  that  responsibility  could  be  enforced, 


ex-axchons  being  liable  to  prosecutîon  and  punishmcnt,  The 
descendants  of  Codrus  were  at  first  prcservcd  in  their  old 
dignity;  but  the  fourth  decennial  archon,  Flippomanes,  being^ 
deposed  for  bis  cruolty,  the  right  of  the  Medontidse  was  de- 
cîared  to  be  forfeîted  (B.C.  714),  and  the  oflSce  was  thrown  opea 
to  ail  Eupatrids, 

Finally,  after  seven  decennial  archons  had  held  office,  the 
suprême  power  was  put  in  commission  (B.C  684).  In  Heu 
of  a  single  chief  magistrate,  a  board  of  nine  archons,  annoally 
elected,  was  set  up,  the  original  kingly  functions  bcing  divided 
among  them.  The  aristocracy  was  now  fully  installed  in  power, 
ofEce  being  confined  to  Eupatrids,  and  every  office  being  opcn 
to  ail  such  persons,  Eupatrids  alone  having  the  suffrage,  and 
the  Agora  itself,  or  gênerai  assembly  of  the  people,  having 
ceased  to  meet,  or  become  piirely  formai  and  passive. 

The  full  triumph  of  the  oligarchy  did  not  very  long  précède 
the  first  stir  of  démocratie  life.  Within  sixty  years  of  the  time 
of  complète  aristocraticaî  ascendency,  popular  discontent  be- 
gan  to  manifest  itself,  and  a  demand  for  written  laws  arose, 
often  the  earliest  cry  of  an  oppressed  people.  Alarmed,  but  not 
intimidated,  the  nobles  endeavored  to  crush  the  risîng  démo- 
cratie spirit  by  an  unsparing  severity;  their  answer  to  the  de- 
mands  made  on  them  was  the  législation  of  Draco  (B.C. 
624),  which,  by  making  death  the  penalty  for  almost  ail  crimes, 
placed  the  very  lives  of  the  citizens  at  the  disposai  of  the  ruling 
order.  The  increased  dîssatisfaction  which  thîs  législation 
caused  probably  encouraged  Cylon  to  make  his  rash  attempt 
(B.C.  612),  which  was  easily  put  down  by  the  oligarchs  ;  who, 
however,  contrivcd  to  lose  ground  by  their  victory,  incurring, 
as  they  did  in  the  course  of  it»  the  guilt  of  sacrilège,  and  at 
the  same  time  exasperating  the  people,  who  had  hoped  much 
from  Cylon *s  efïort.  Under  thèse  circum stances,  after  a  vain 
attempt  had  been  made  to  quiet  matters  by  the  purification  of 
Epimenides  (B.C,  595),  and  after  the  poîitical  discontent  had 
taken  the  new  and  dangerous  shape  involved  in  the  formation 
of  local  factions  (Pedisei,  Parali,  and  Dîacriil,  Solon,  an  Eupat- 
rîd,  but  of  so  poor  a  family  that  he  had  himself  been  engaged 
m  trade,  was  by  corn  mon  consent  întnisted  with  the  task  of 
framing  a  new  constitution,  B.C.  594. 
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The  l^iibtM»  ol  Soioo.  vne  s  il  secw  to 
far  irom  satisfyiog^  hts  couÉempaarics^  like  m 
potîfîrianv  lie  «as  acciocd  bf  oae  paitf  oi  loriii^  gotte  feoo 
far,  bf  anodicr  ci  nol  Ibetîiis  donc  oioa^  Hls  périmai  in- 
floence  ^wffirrd  for  a  tîmc  to  rcsuain  thc  Ascamemcd  ;  btx| 
wboi  tfass  ffiiliinirr  lœ  wîtbdram  (àbom  B.C  570),  vioteiit 
coolciitsoQS  faroke  oot.  The  local  farîînn%  revnrecL  A  stmg- 
glc  commeocûd  bctwcco  a  irafrionaiy  partj  itader  Lyctirças, 
a  coftservattre  paity  ondcr  the  Akxnaeooid  Mcgacics»  and  a 
party  of  prc^rcss  undcr  Fiststiatm*  whkli  termiiiated  in  the 
triumph  of  the  last-named  leader,  wlio  aitfoDjr  tmixd  his  suc- 
ccss  to  his  own  personal  adnntage  by  assmning  the  pasitioii 
of  Dtctator,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  ît)  Tjrant,  RC  s6a 

The  expulsion  of  the  tyranl  was  fotknped  bj  fresh  trotibles. 
A  cxmtest  for  power  arosc  betwecn  Isagoras,  the  friend  crf  Qe- 
omcnes,  and  Qisthenes,  thc  hcad  of  the  Alcxnaeonîd  familv, 
which  termînated  in  £a%'or  of  the  latter,  despite  the  armed  inier- 
fercnce  of  Sparta,  Oisthenes,  however»  had  to  purchase  his 
victory  by  an  alliance  with  the  democratical  part>*;  and  the 
natura!  result  of  his  success  was  a  further  change  in  the  con- 
stitution^ which  was  modified  in  a  démocratie  sensé. 

The  establishment  of  democracy  gave  an  impulse  to  thc 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  resulted  almost  îmmediately  in  some 
spîendid  military  succcsses.  Athens  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  in  warlike  power.  Under  Solon  she  had  taken  Sala- 
mis frora  Megara,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  first 
Sacred  War  (B.C.  600  to  591).  About  B.C.  518,  or  a  little 
earlier,  she  had  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  Plata^ns. 
Now  (B;C.  507)  being  attacked  at  one  and  the  sarae  time  by 
Sparta,  by  Boeotia,  and  by  the  Chalcideans  of  Eubœa,  she  com- 
plctcly  triumphed  over  the  coalition.  The  Spartan  kings  quar- 
rcllcd,  and  the  force  under  their  command  witbdrew  without 
risking  a  battle.  The  Bœotians  and  Chalcideans  were  signally 
defeated*  Chalcis  itself  was  conquered  and  occupied,  A  naval 
itruggle  with  jEgina,  thc  ally  of  Bœotia,  followed,  durîng  the 
continuancc  of  which  the  first  hostilities  took  place  between 
Athens  and  Persia.  Proud  of  her  récent  victories,  and  con- 
fident in  her  strength,  Athens  complied  with  the  reqoest  of 
Arîfitagoras,  and  sent  twenty  ships  to  support  the  revolt  which 
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threateiied  to  deprive  the  Great  King  of  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Asia  Miiior.  Though  the  burntng  of  Sardis  was  folio wed 
by  the  defeat  of  Ephesus,  yet  the  Persian  monarch  dcemed  his 
houor  involved  in  the  further  chastisement  on  her  own  soil  of 
the  audacious  power  which  had  presumed  to  invade  his  do- 
minions. An  attempt  to  conquer  Greece  woold,  no  doubt,  hâve 
becn  made  even  without  provocation  ;  but  the  part  takeii  by 
Athens  in  the  lonic  revolt  precipitated  the  struggle.  It  was 
well  that  the  contest  came  when  it  did.  Had  it  bcen  delayed 
until  Athens  had  grown  into  a  rival  to  Sparta,  the  resuît  might 
hâve  been  différent.  Greece  might  then  hâve  succumbed  ;  and 
European  freedom  and  civil  ization,  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  might  hâve  been  unable  to  recover  itself. 


Part  IL 

Histûry  of  the  oiher  Grecian  States, 

The  hîstory  of  the  smaller  states  will  be  most  conveniently 
given  under  the  fîve  heads  of  the  Peloponnesian  States  ;  the 
States  of  Central  Greece;  those  of  Northern  Greece;  those 
sîtuated  in  the  islands;  and  those  which  either  were,  or  were 
regarded  as,  colonies 


Smalier  Pelopùnnesîan  States, 

Achaea. — THe  traditions  said  that  when  the  Dorians  con- 
quered  Sparta»  the  Spartan  king  Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  led 
the  Achxaos  northward,  and,  expelling  the  lonians  froni  the 
tract  whîch  lay  along  the  Corinthian  Guif,  set  up  an  Achsean 
kingdom  in  those  parts,  which  lasted  for  several  générations. 
Ogv'gus,  hovvever»  the  latest  of  thèse  monarchs,  having  left  be- 
hind  him  sons  of  a  tyrannîcal  temper,  the  Achaeans  destroyed 
the  monarchy,  and  set  np  a  fédéral  republîc.  Twelve  cîties 
composed  the  leagiie,  which  were  orîgînally  Pellêné,  yEgeira 
(or  Hyparesia),  Mgs^,  Bura,  Helicé,  ^giuni,  Rhypes,  Patrae, 
Pharae,  Oleniis,  Dymé,  and  Tritc-ea,  aîl  sîtuated  on  or  near  the 
coast  except  the  last  two,  which  were  in  the  înterior,  The 
common  place  of  meeting  for  the  league  was  Helicé,  where  an 
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annual  feitival  was  Iicldp  and  conmion  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  llclicunian  Neptune.  The  constitution  o£  the  several  cities 
ii  taid  tu  havc  bccn  dcmocratic,  The  league  was,  no  doubt, 
puhtical  ai  wcll  as  rehgîous;  but  no  détails  are  known  of  it. 
According  to  l'olybius  it  was  adniired  for  its  faimess  and  equal- 
Ity,  and  wa»  laken  as  a  mode!  by  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in 
tlic  carly  part  uf  the  fifth  ccntury.  We  may  gather  frora  Thucyd- 
ide» llmt  it  wa»  of  the  loosc  type  so  common  in  Greece*  The 
Achiruni  sceni  to  havc  nianifcstcd  in  the  early  tinies  a  dispo* 
•Itlon  to  Hlay  at  liunic  and  to  kecp  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of 
iheir  noiKhht»!!».  Ilcncc  the  histor>^  of  the  countr>^  scarcely 
beifinn  lill  the  timc  of  Anligonus,  from  which  period  the  league 
Jnniiril  u  mitifU!!  round  which  indcpcndent  Greece  raUied  itself. 
Aiiiidiii.^ — i'hc  Arcadîans  were  regarded  as  aboriginal  in- 
hiilillunu  of  tlicir  country*  Thcy  called  theniselves7r^o<r€Xi7W)t. 
1'lir  l  ïorian  contiuest»  in  the  Pdoponnese  left  them  untouched  ; 
iind  Ihry  iciuiucd  to  a  latc  date,  in  their  remote  valleys  and  cold 
hi^h  tuouuUu»  pastures,  vcry  primitive  habits.  The  tradition 
mwKcH  the  cminB  co«iUry  (orm,  in  the  old  times.  a  single  mon- 
ai>ln«  which  cumlnues  till  B.C  668;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
Whcthn  ihcie  had  rcally  e\xr  cxistcd  in  Arcadia  any  thing 
nioi*t)  timn  an  Aniphictyonic  union  prier  to  Epanilnondas. 
The  wholi*  annury  h  physicaUy  broken  d^  into  separate  \^- 
lc>ii  and  l^.'iin»»  vvhiV<ic  inhabitants  wotild  narorally  form  sép- 
arait^ and  liiittinct  cv^nniunities,  whtie  ttÊMSxmg  a  ccitam  sensé 
fif  rtlvnic  iTlativvuîihip.  Th<  mosi  important  ci  thèse  cofmnuni- 
Xkik  Wi^rc  Manùnea  ami  Ttccft.  né^Ubonng  towns,  t>etween 
^N  irtquMllvws*   N«xt lo d«se  may  be  placed 

l'  oiwm^  ind  Styiyihalna  tcwwffds  tfae  norifa^ 

flial  l  CttiHW  amt  Hcfir«  towarvb  the  west  :  and  Phtgmleuu  on 
Ihf  wsst^mmmk  bofflor»  near  Uesscnia.  TUe  Anadiaiis» 
hm9rm%\omA\9lllim^nflhmÛ^  nd  die  namcraiia 

1^^  titM.    Af^ttAa  ^nw  adhjtct  to  coKfena  «ggivssioiia 

^\  >^H  c4  ^inflfU^  ^liiicli  Ai  wni^  ICI  ivfCW9^  Qpoa  fil- 

u  ' V '^  iviijxwdr 
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State  to  Sparta,  suffered  raost  at  her  hands  ;  and  after  a  long 
struggle,  it  would  seem  that  Arcadia  generaily  (about  B.C. 
560J  acknowledged  the  Lacedaemoiiian  hegemony,  placing  her 
foU  military  strcngth  at  ihc  disposai  of  Sparta  in  her  wars,  but 
retainiog  lier  internai  iiidcpendence.  Mantinea  even,  upon  oc- 
casions, thwarted  the  policy  of  Sparta. 

Corinih. — Corinth,  a  rich  and  famous  city  even  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  Donc  conc|uests,  was  occupied  by  Dorian  set- 
tiers  from  Argos  soon  after  the  réduction  of  that  state,  A  nion- 
archy  was  established  under  kings  wlio  claimed  descent  from 
Hercules,  twelve  sach  rulers  holding  the  throne  dnring  the 
space  of  yzy  ycars.  At  the  end  of  this  time  monarchy  was  ex- 
changed  for  oligarchy,  power  remaining  (as  at  Athens)  in  the 
hands  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  Bacchiadae,  who  in- 
termarried  only  among  theraseîves,  and  elected  each  year  from 
their  own  body  a  Prytanis,  or  chief  magistrate.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  ninety  years,  when  a  révolution  was  ef- 
fected  by  Cypselus,  who,  haviiig  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
pcopîe,  rose  up  against  the  oligarchs,  expelled  them,  and  made 
himseU  tyrant.  Cypselus  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  627,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Periander,  who  reigned  (rom  B.C. 
627  to  587.  A  third  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  Psammetichus, 
the  nephew  or  grandson  of  Periander,  niounted  the  throne,  but 
was  expelled,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  by  the  people,  per- 
haps  assisted  by  Sparta,  B.C.  584.  The  time  of  the  Cypseîids 
was  one  of  great  material  wealtli  and  prosperity  ;  literatiire 
and  the  arts  flourished  ;  commerce  was  encouraged  ;  colonies 
were  sent  ont  ;  and  the  hegemony  of  the  mother  cotmtry  over 
her  colonies  successfully  asserted.  (The  chief  Corinthian 
settlements  were  Corcyra,  Ambracia,  Leucas,  Anactorium, 
Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Syracuse,  and  Potidaea.  Of  thèse,  Am- 
bracia, Leucas,  Anactorium,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  and  Poti- 
daea were  content  to  be  subject.  Corcyra  generaîly  asserted 
indcpendence,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Cypseîids.  Syr- 
acuse must  hâve  been  from  the  first  practically  independerit.) 
After  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants,  who  are  saîd  to  hâve  ruled 
harshly,  a  republic  was  established  on  a  tolerably  wide  basis. 
Power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  class  ;  and  even 
commerce  and  trade  were  no  bars  to  the  holding  of  office. 
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Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Greek  states  ;  but,  as 
she  increased  in  wealth,  she  sank  in  political  importance.  Re- 
gard for  her  material  interests  induced  her  to  accept  the  pro- 
tection of  Sparta,  and  from  about  B.C.  550  she  became  merely 
the  second  power  in  the  Spartan  league,  a  position  which  she 
occupied  with  slight  interruptions  till  B,C  394. 

EHs. — The  settlement  of  the  jîltolo-Dorians  imder  Ox^^lus 
(see  p.  113)  had  been  made  in  the  more  northem  portion  of  the 
country,  between  the  Larisus  and  the  Ladon  or  Selleis,  The 
région  south  of  this  as  far  as  the  Neda  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  was  di\^ded  into  tvvo  districts, 
Pisatis,  or  the  tract  between  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheus,  of 
which  Pisa  was  the  capital,  and  Triphylia,  the  tract  between  the 
Alpheus  and  the  Neda,  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Lepreum, 
The  Eleans,  however,  claimed  a  hegemony  over  the  whole 
countr)*  ;  and  this  daim  gave  rise  to  fréquent  wars,  in  which 
the  Eleans  had  the  advantage,  though  they  never  succeeded 
in  completely  absorbing  even  Pisatis.  The  chief  importance 
of  Elis  was  derived  front  the  célébration  within  her  territory 
of  the  Olympic  Games,  a  festival  originally  Pisan,  of  which  the 
direction  was  assnmed  by  the  Eleans,  but  constanth"  disputed 
by  the  Pisatans,  Sparta  in  the  early  times  supported  the  Elean 
daims  ;  but  in  and  after  the  Pdoponnesian  struggle  it  became 
her  policy  to  uphold  the  tndependence  of  Lepreum.  The  Eleans 
dwelt  chiefly  in  villages  till  after  the  close  of  the  great  Persian 
War,  when  the  city  of  Elis  was  first  founded,  B.C.  477. 

Sicyon. — Sicyon  was  believed  to  hâve  been  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Greece,  and  to  bave  had  kings  of  its  own  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Homer,  however,  represents  it  as  forming,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  part  of  the  dominions  of  Agamem- 
non,  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  really  known  of  Sicyon  until 
the  time  of  the  Doric  immigration  into  the  Péloponnèse,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Dorians  from  Argos,  at  w^hose 
head  was  Phalces,  son  of  Temenus.  A  Heradetd  monarchy 
was  established  in  the  line  of  this  prince's  descendants,  w^hîch 
w^as  superseded  after  some  centuries  by  an  oligarchy.  Power 
durîng  this  period  was  whoîly  confined  to  the  Dorians;  the 
native  non-Doric  élément  in  tire  population,  which  was  numer- 
ous,  being  destitute  of  political  privilège.     But  towards  the 
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begînning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  a  change  occurred. 
Ortli agoras,  a  non-Dorian,  said  to  hâve  been  by  profession  a 
cook,  subverted  the  oHgarchy,  established  himseli  upon  the 
throne,  atid  quietly  transferred  the  prédominance  in  the  state 
from  the  Dorian  to  the  non-Dorian  population,  He  Icft  his 
throne  to  his  posterily,  who  ruled  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
CUsthenes,  the  last  monarch  of  the  Une,  adding  insidt  to  in  jury, 
changed  the  names  of  the  Dorîan  tribes  in  Sicyon  from  Hyllaei, 
Dymanes,  and  Pamphyli,  to  Hyat^,  Oneatae,  and  Chcereatae,  or 
"  Pig-folk/'  **  Ass-folkV*  and  **'Swine-folk/'  He  reigned  from 
about  B.C.  595  to  560.  About  sixty  years  after  his  death,  tîie 
Doriaos  in  Sicyon  seem  to  hâve  recovered  their  prépondérance, 
and  the  state  became  one  of  the  most  submissive  members  of 
the  L^cedaemonian  confederacy. 

Smaller  Statcî  of  Central  Gnea, 

Megaris, — Megaris  was  occupied  by  Dorians  from  Corînth, 
shortîy  after  the  great  immigration  into  the  Péloponnèse.  Ai 
first  the  colony  seems  to  hâve  been  subject  to  the  motlier  coun- 
try  ;  but  this  subjection  was  soon  thrown  off,  and  we  find  Cor- 
înth fomenting  qnarrels  among  the  varions  Megarîan  towns — 
Megara,  Hersea,  Peiraea,  Tripodiscus,  and  Cynosura— in  the 
hope  of  reco%'erîng  her  influence.  About  B.C.  726  the  Corîn- 
thians  seem  to  hâve  made  an  attempt  at  conquest,  vi^hich  was 
repulsed  by  Orsippus»  the  Olympian  runner.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  commenced  the  séries  of  Megariao  colonies,  which 
form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  history  of  this  state.  The 
first  of  thèse  w^as  Megara  Hyblsea,  near  Syracuse,  founded 
(accord îng  to  Thucydides)  in  B.C.  728,  from  wliicli  was  sent 
out  a  siib'Coîony  to  Selînus  ;  then  followed  Chalcedon,  in  B.C. 
674;  Bys^ntiiim,  in  B.C.  657;  Selymbria,  in  B.C.  662  ;  Herac- 
lea  Fontica,  in  B,C.  559;  and  Chersonesus,  near  the  modem 
Sebastopol,  not  long  afterwards.  The  naval  power  of  Megara 
must  hâve  been  considérable  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  about  this  time  (B.C.  600)  she  disputed  with  Athens  the 
possession  of  Salamis.  Her  despot,  Theagenes,  was  an  enter* 
prising  and  energetic  monarch.  Rising  to  power  as  the  repré- 
sentative of  the  popular  cause  (about  B.C.  630),  he  supported 
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his  son-in-law,  Cylon,  in  his  attempt  to  occupy  a  similar 
position  at  Athens.  He  adorned  Megara  with  splendid  build- 
ings. He  probably  seized  Salamis,  and  gained  the  victories 
which  induced  the  Athenians  for  a  time  to  put  up  with  their 
loss.  Oo  his  déposition  by  the  oligarchs  (about  B.C.  600), 
the  war  was  renewed — Nisaea  was  taken  by  Pisistratus,  and 
Salamis  recovered  by  Cylon.  The  oîigarchs  riiled  without 
bloodshed,  but  stil!  oppressively  ;  so  that  shortly  afterwards 
there  was  a  second  démocratie  révolution.  Debts  werc  now 
aboîished,  and  eveii  the  retuni  of  the  interest  paid  on  them 
exact ed(7raX*i/To/cia).  The  rich  were  forced  to  entertaîn  the 
poor  in  their  houses.  Temples  and  pilgrims  are  said  to  bave 
been  plundered.  Vast  nunibers  of  the  nobles  were  banished. 
At  length  the  exiles  were  so  ounieroos  that  they  formed  an 
army,  invaded  the  country,  and,  reinstating  themselves  by 
force,  established  a  somewhat  narrow  oligarchy,  which  mled 
at  least  till  B.C.  460, 

Bœotia. — When  the  Bœotians,  expelled  from  Amé  by  the 
Thessalians,  settled  in  the  country  to  which  they  henceforth 
gave  name,  expelUng  from  it  in  their  turn  the  Cadmaeans, 
Minyae,  etc.,  they  seem  to  bave  divided  themselves  into  as 
many  states  as  there  were  ctties.  What  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  several  states  was  at  first  is  uncertain  ;  we  can  only 
say  that  tliere  is  no  trace  of  monarchy.  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  internai  afïairs  of  any  of  them,  they  are 
oligarchica!  republics.  The  number  of  the  states  seems  to  hâve 
been  originally  fourteen,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  had  dwindled  to  ten,  partly  by  a  process  of  absorption, 
partly  by  séparation.  Oropus,  Eleutherae,  and  Plataea  had  been 
lost  to  Athens  ;  Chseroneia  had  been  incorporated  with  Or- 
cîiomenus  ;  the  remainingten  states  were  Thebes.  Orchomenus, 
Thespise,  Lebadeia,  Coron eia,  Copse,  Haliartus,  Tanagra,  An- 
thedon,  aiid  perhaps  Chalia.  Between  thèse  states  there  had 
existed,  probably  from  the  first,  an  Amphictyony,  or  religions 
union»  which  had  the  temple  of  Itonian  Athêné  near  Coroneîa 
for  its  centre  ;  and  there  took  place  once  a  year  the  célébration 
of  the  Pambœotia,  or  gênerai  festival  of  the  Boeotians.  By 
degrees,  ont  of  this  religions  association  there  grew  up  a  féd- 
éral union;   the  states  recognized  themselves  as  constitoting 
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a  single  polit ical  unit,  and  arranged  among  themselves  a  real 
fédéral  government.  The  suprême  aothority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  councll  OoyXr/),  wliich  had  a  curions  fourfold  divi- 
sion ;  while  the  executive  functions  were  exercised  by  eleven 
Bœotarchs  (two  from  Thebes,  one  from  each  of  the  other  cities), 
who  were  at  once  the  gênerais  of  the  league  and  its  presiding 
magistrates.  Though  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  council 
seems  to  bave  been  Coroneia,  yet  Thebes  by  her  superior  size 
and  power  obiained  an  undue  prédominance  in  the  confédéra- 
tion, and  uscd  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  and 
disaffection  of  almost  ail  the  other  cities.  As  earîy  as  B,C.  510, 
Platsea  was  driven  to  detach  herself  from  the  confédération, 
and  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  In  later 
times  Thespiae  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  follow  the  Pla- 
taean  example,  B.C.  423  aad  414.  The  readiness  of  Athens  to 
receive  and  protect  revolted  membcrs  of  the  league  was  among 
the  causes  of  that  hostility  which  Boeotia  was  always  ready 
to  display  towards  her  ;  and  the  gênerai  tendency  of  members 
of  the  leagiîe  to  revolt  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  that  po- 
litical  weakness  which  Boeotia  exhibits,  as  comparcd  with 
Athens  and  Sparta. 

Phocis,— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Phocis  wrs,  hke  Boeo- 
tia, a  confédération  ;  but  from  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  the  State  no  détails  of  the  constitution  hâve  corne  down  to 
us.  The  place  of  meeting  for  the  deputies  scems  to  hâve  been 
an  îsolated  building  (to  ^mtcucév)  on  the  route  from  Daulis  to 
Delphi.  No  Phocian  city  had  any  such  prépondérance  as  be- 
longed  to  Thebes  among  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  hence  the 
league  appears  to  hâve  been  free  from  those  perpétuai  jeal- 
ousies  and  heartburnings  which  we  remark  in  the  neighhoring 
country.  Still  certain  sécessions  from  the  confederacy  appear 
to  hâve  taken  place,  as  that  of  Delphi,  and,  again,  that  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  a  separate  state  abolît  B.C  600.  A  constant 
enmity  exîsted  between  Phocis  and  Thessaly,  conséquent  upon 
the  attenipts  made  by  the  Thessalians  from  time  to  time  to 
conquer  the  country.  Thèse  attempts  were  siîccessfnlly  re- 
sisted  ;  but  they  were  so  far  injurions  to  the  independence  of 
Phocis»  that  they  produced  a  tendency  to  lean  on  Bœotia  and 
to  look  to  her  for  aid.  Still,  the  military  hîstory  of  Phocis 
9  « 
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dovvn  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  War  is  cr^ditable  to  the  nation, 
which  frequently  repulsed  the  invasions  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
whîch  offercd  a  brave  résistance  to  the  enormous  host  o£  j 
Xerxes.  fl 

Locris. — Thcre  were  three  countries  of  this  name;    and  ^1 
though  a  certain  ethnie  connection  betwcen  them  may  be  as-       f 
sumed  froni  the  conimon  appellation,  yct  politically  the  three  ^Ê 
countries  appear  to  hâve  been  entirely  separate  and  distinct.  ^1 
The  Locri  Ozolae  (the  **  stinking  Locri  '')  possessed  the  largcst 
and  most  important  tract,  that  lytng  between  Parnassus  and 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  boundcd  on  tlie  west  by  ,^tolia.     They 
probably  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Am- 
phissa.    The  Locri  Epicnemidii,  or  Locrians  of  Mount  Cnemrs, 
and  the  Locri  Opuntii,  or  those  of  Opus,  were  separated  from 
their  western  brethren  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  territory 
of  Phocis.    They  were  aiso  separated  from  each  other,  but  only 
a  narrow  strip  or  tongue  of  Phocian  territory,  which  ran  down 
to  the  Euripus  at  the  town  of  Daphnos,    Of  the  internai  or- 
ganization  of  the  Epicnemidii  we  know  notliing*    The  Opun- 
tians  were  probabîy  a  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of 
Opus. 

JEiolh^ — iEtolia,  the  country  of  Diomed,  though  famous  in 
the  early  times,  fell  back  during  the  migratory  period  almost 
into  a  savage  condition,  probably  through  the  influx  into  it  of 
an  Illyrian  population  which  became  only  partially  Hellenized, 
The  nation  was  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  among  w^hich 
the  most  important  were  the  Apodoti,  the  Ophioneis,  the  Eu- 
rytanes,  and  the  Agraeans.  There  were  scarcely  any  cities, 
village  life  being  preferred  universally.  No  traces  appear  of 
a  confédération  of  the  tribes  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  though 
in  times  of  danger  they  could  unité  for  porposes  of  défense 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  Agraeans,  so  late  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  were  under  the  government  of  a  king:  the 
politîcal  condition  of  the  other  tribes  is  unknown.  It  was  not 
till  the  wars  whîch  arose  among  A1exander*s  successors  that 
the  ^tolians  formed  a  real  poHtical  union,  and  became  an  im- 
portant power  in  Greece. 

Acarnania. — The  Acarnanians  %vere  among  the  more  back- 
ward  of  the  Greek  nations  in  the  historical  times,  but  they 


were  considerably  more  advanced  than  the  -^Etolians.  They 
possessed  a  numbcr  of  cities,  among^  which  the  niost  important 
were  Stratus,  Amphilochtan  Argos,  and  Œniadae,  From  a  very 
remote  date  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  fédération, 
which  not  only  held  the  usiial  assemblies  for  fédéral  purposes 
(probably  at  Stratus),  but  had  also  a  common  Court  of  Justice 
{StKaa-TT^ptop)  for  the  décision  of  causes,  at  Olpae.  There  was 
great  jealousy  between  the  native  Acaroanians  and  the  colonies 
'  planted  by  the  Corînthîans  on  or  near  their  coasts,  Aoibracia, 
Leucas,  Anactorium,  Sollium,  and  Astacus,  which  in  the  early 
times  certainly  did  not  beîong  to  the  league.  The  league  itself 
was  of  the  lax  character  usual  in  Greece,  and  allowed  of  the 
several  cities  forming  their  own  alliances,  and  even  taking  op- 
posite sides  in  a  war. 


Siates  of  Nùrihem  Greece, 


Thessaly,^ — The  Thesprotîan  conquerors  of  Thessaly  estab- 
lished  a  condition  of  things  in  that  country  not  very  imlike  that 
which  the  Dorians  introduced  into  Laconia,  The  conquerors 
themselves  formed  a  noble  class  which  claimed  the  ownership 
of  most  of  the  territory  and  confined  to  itself  the  possession 
of  political  power.  The  conquered  were  reduced  to  two  very 
différent  positions  :  some  retained  their  personal  freedom  and 
the  right  to  their  lands,  but  were  made  subject  to  trîbute; 
others  (the  Penestse)  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs, 
cultîvating  the  lands  of  their  masters,  but  were  protected  in 
their  holdings,  coutd  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  both 
might  and  did  ohen  acquire  considérable  property.  The  chieî 
différences  between  the  two  countries  were  (i)  that  in  Thessaly 
the  intermediate  class,  Achseans,  Magoetes,  Perrhsebî,  etc., 
instead  of  being  scattered  over  the  country  and  intermixed 
with  the  nobles  and  serfs,  were  the  sole  occupants  of  certain  dis- 
tricts, retained  theîr  old  ethnie  name,  theîr  Amphictyonîc  vote, 
and  their  governmental  organization  :  and  (2)  that  the  con- 
querors, instead  of  concentrating  themselves  in  one  cîty,  took 
possession  of  several,  establishing  in  each  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate  government.    The  govemments  seem  to  hâve  been  orig- 
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inally  monarchies,  wliîch  merged  in  aristocracies,  wherem  one 
family  held  a  quasi-royal  position,  The  Aleuadae  at  Larissa 
and  Pharsalus  (?)  and  the  Scopadas  at  Cranon  correspond 
closely  to  the  Medontidae  at  Athens.  A  fédéral  lie  of  the 
weakest  character  iinited  the  several  states  of  Thessaly  in 
ordinary  times;  but  tipon  occasions  this  extrême  laxity  was 
replaced  by  a  niost  stringent  centralization.  A  Tagus  (Com- 
mander-in-Chief)  of  ail  Thessaly  was  appointed,  who  exer- 
cised  powers  little  short  of  despotic  over  the  whole  couotry, 
Suchp  apparently,  was  the  power  wielded  (about  B.C.  510)  by 
Cineas,  and  such  beyond  ail  qoestion  was  the  dominion  of  Ja- 
son  of  Pherse,  and  his  three  brothers,  Polydorus^  Polyphron, 
and  Alexander^  B.C.  380  to  356,  In  the  remoter  tîmes  Thess- 
aly was  aggressive  and  menaced  the  independence  of  the  states 
of  Central  Greece  ;  bot  from  the  dawn  of  exact  history  to  the 
lime  of  Jason  her  gênerai  policy  was  peaceful,  and,  except  as 
an  occasionaî  ally  of  Athens,  she  is  not  found  to  hâve  taken  any 
part  in  the  internai  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  Her  aristocracies 
were  selfish,  luxurious,  and  devoid  of  patriotic  feehng:  con- 
tent with  their  position  at  home,  they  did  not  désire  the  glory 
of  foreign  conquest.  Thiis  Thessaly  plays  a  part  in  the  history 
of  Greece  very  disproportîoned  to  her  power  and  resources, 
not  rising  înto  any  importance  till  very  shortly  before  the  Mace- 
donian  period. 

Epims. — Anterîor  to  the  Persîan  wars,  and  indeed  until  the 
tîme  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Epîrus  was  a  mère  geographîcal 
expression,  designating  no  ethnie  nor  polit ical  imity,  The 
tract  so  called  was  parcelled  ont  among  a  number  of  states, 
some  of  wl.îch  were  Greek,  others  barbarian.  Of  thèse  the 
chlef  were:  (i)  the  semî-barbarotis  kingdom  of  the  Molossians, 
ruled  over  a  family  whîch  claîmed  descent  from  Achilles — a 
constitutîonal  monarchy,  where  the  king  and  people  alike 
swore  to  observe  the  laws;  (2)  the  kingdom  of  the  Orestae, 
barbarian;  (3)  the  Hngdom  of  the  Parauaeî,  likewise  barba- 
rian ;  (4)  the  republic  of  the  Chaonians,  barbarian,  adminîstered 
by  two  annnal  magi  strates  chosen  ont  of  a  sîngk  m  lin  g  family  ; 
(5)  the  republîc  of  the  Thesprotians,  barbarian  ;  and  (6)  the 
Ambracian  republic,  Greek,  a  colony  and  dependency  of  Cor- 
înth.    By  alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Molossian  kitigs 
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were  cnabled  to  bring  the  Epirotic  states  under  their  dominîon, 
about  B.C.  350.  After  their  îall,  B;C.  239,  Epirus  became  a 
fédéral  republic. 


Greek  Insular  Siates. 

Côrcyra. — Corcyra,  the  most  western  of  the  Greek  islands, 
was  colonized  from  Corinth  about  B.C.  730. — From  the  fer- 
tility  of  the  island,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  set- 
tlement  soon  became  important  :  a  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
it  and  the  mother  couiitry,  which  îed  to  hostilities  as  early  as 
B.C.  670,  During  the  rôle  of  the  Cypselid  princes  at  Corinth, 
Corcyra  was  forced  to  submit  to  them;  but  soon  after  their 
fall  îndependence  was  recovered.  From  this  time  till  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  Peloponnesian  War,  the  commerce  and 
naval  power  of  Corcyra  went  on  increasing;  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (B,C.  480)  their  navy  was  the 
second  in  Greece,  and  just  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
amouoted  to  120  trirèmes.  The  govemment  was  a  republic, 
which  fluctuatcd  between  aristocracy  and  democracy;  party 
spirit  ran  high;  and  both  sidcs  were  guilty  of  grievoiis  ex- 
cesses* 

Cephallenia. — This  island,  ihough  considerably  larger  than 
Corcyra,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  was  pohtically  insignificant. 
It  contaîned  four  cities,  each  of  whîch  was  a  distinct  state,  Paie, 
Cranii,  Samé,  and  Pronus  or  Pronesus,  Probably  the  four 
were  united  in  a  sort  of  loose  confédération.  Paie  seems  to 
hâve  been  the  most  important  of  the  cities. 

Zacynthns,  which  was  originally  peopled  by  Achaeans  from 
the  Péloponnèse,  formed  an  indepeodent  state  titl  the  time  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  It  had  a  single  city*  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island  itself,  and  is  chiefly  noted  in  the  early 
âges  as  fumishing  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from  Sparta. 

Mgir\2L  îs  said  to  hâve  been  occupîed  by  Dorian  colonîsts 
from  Epîdaunis  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  tlie  Péloponnèse. 
It  was  at  first  completely  dépendent  on  the  mother  country  ; 
but,  growîng  in  naval  power,  it  in  a  little  time  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  became  one  of  the  most  fîourîshing  of  the  Grecian 
communities.    The  .ïginetans  early  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
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Samos,  and  a  war  followed  between  the  two  powers,  which  had 
no  very  important  conséquences.  About  B*C-  500,  ,^gina 
found  a  more  dangerous  rival  in  hcr  near  neighbor,  Athens, 
whose  growing  greatness  she  endeavored  to  check,  in  combi- 
nation  with  Boeotia.  A  naval  war,  which  lasted  about  twenty 
years,  was  terminated,  B.C.  481,  by  the  common  danger  which 
threatened  ail  Greece  from  the  armament  collected  by  Xerxes. 
i£gina  played  an  important  part  in  the  Persian  struggle  ;  but 
still  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war  to  exah  her  rival, 
Athens,  to  a  very  decided  pre-eniinence  above  ail  the  other 
naval  powers  of  Greece»  Not  content,  however,  with  mère  pré- 
pondérance. Athens,  on  breaking  with  Sparta,  B.C.  461.  pro- 
ceeded  to  crush  ^ïlgina,  which  resisted  for  four  years,  but  in 
B.C  457  became  an  Athenian  dependency. 

Eiiboîa. — This  large  island  contained  a  nuniber  of  separate 
and  independent  states,  whereof  the  two  most  important  were 
Eretria  and  Chalcîs.  Thèse  cities  rose  to  eminence  at  an  carly 
period.  and  contended  together  in  a  great  war,  wherein  most 
of  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  even  sotne  from  Asia,  took  part. 
The  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  hâve  rested  with  Chalcîs, 
which  in  the  later  times  always  appears  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
island.  Chalcis  sent  out  niimerous  and  important  colonies, 
as  Cuma  and  Rhegium  in  Italy  ;  Naxos,  Leonlini,  Catana,  and 
Zanclé  in  Sicily  ;  Olynthus,  Toroné,  and  many  other  places  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  Its  constitution  was  oligarchical,  the  chief 
power  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Horse-keepers  " 
(/TTTTo/SoTat),  or  KnJghts.  About  B.C  500,  Chalcis  was  in- 
duced  to  join  the  Spartans  and  Boeotians  in  an  attempt  to  crush 
Athens,  which  failed,  and  cost  Chalcis  its  independence.  The 
lands  of  the  Hippobotae  were  confiscated»  and  an  Athenian  col- 
ony  established  în  the  place,  Chalcis*  together  with  the  rest 
of  Eubœa,  revolted  from  Athens  in  B.C  445,  but  was  again  ^ 
reduccd  by  Pendes.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  411, 
better  success  attended  a  second  effort. 

The  Cyclades.^ — ^These  islands  are  said  to  hâve  been  origi- 
nally  pcoplcd  by  Carians  from  Asia  Minor;  but  about  the  time 
of  the  great  migrations  (B.C  1200  to  1000)  they  were  occupied 
by  the  Greeks,  the  more  northern  by  lonian,  the  more  sotithern 
by  Dorian  adventurers.    After  a  while  an  lonîan  Aniphictyony 
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grew  up  în  the  northem  group,  havîng  the  îslet  of  Delos  for 
its  centre,  and  die  Temple  of  ApoUo  tlxere  for  its  place  of  meet- 
ing; whence  the  position  occupietl  by  Delos  on  the  formation 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  The  largest,  and,  politically 
speaking,  most  important  of  the  Cyclades  werc  Andros  and 
Naxos  ;  the  former  of  which  fotinded  the  colonies  of  Acanthus, 
Sané,  Argilus,  and  Stagelrus  in  Thrace,  whiîe  the  latter  re- 
pulsed  a  Persiao  attack  in  B.C.  501,  and  contended  against  the 
whole  force  of  Athens  in  B.C.  466.  Paros,  famons  for  its 
marble,  may  be  placed  next  to  Andros  and  Naxos,  It  was  the 
mother  city  of  Thasos,  and  of  Pharos  in  lUyria.  Little  is 
known  of  the  coostitutional  hîstor>^  of  any  of  the  Cyclades. 
Naxos,  hovvever,  seems  to  hâve  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  Greek  revoîutionary  change,  being  govenied  by  an  oligarchy 
until  the  time  of  Lygdamis  (B.C.  540  to  530),  who,  profcssing 
to  espouse  the  popular  cause,  made  himself  king.  His  tyraony 
did  not  last  long,  and  an  oligarchy  was  once  more  estabUshed, 
which  in  its  tum  gave  way  to  a  democracy  before  B.C.  501. 

Lemnos. — This  island,  which  had  a  Thracian  population  in 
the  earliest  times  and  then  a  Peîasgic  one,  was  first  Hellenized 
after  its  conqiiest,  about  B.C.  500,  by  the  great  Miltiades.  It 
was  from  this  time  regarded  as  an  Athenian  possession,  and 
seems  to  hâve  received  a  strong  body  of  colonists  from  Athens, 
Lemnos  contained  two  towns,  Hephsestia  and  Myrina,  which 
formed  separate  states  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  conquesL 
Hephsestia  was  at  that  time  nnder  a  king. 

Thasos,  which  was  peculiarly  rich  in  minerais,  was  early 
colonized  by  the  Phœnicians,  who  worked  the  mines  very  suc- 
ccssfully.  loîîians  from  Paros  Hellenized  it  about  B.C.  720  to 
700,  and  soon  raised  it  into  a  powerful  state.  Settlements  were 
made  by  the  Thasians  lîpon  the  main-land  opposite  their  north- 
em shores,  whereof  the  most  important  were  Scapté-Hylé  and 
Datum.  The  gold-mînes  in  this  quarter  were  largely  worked, 
and  în  B.C.  492  the  Thasians  had  an  annual  revenue  of  from 
200  to  300  talents  (£48,000  to  £72,000).  In  B.C.  494,  Histiseus 
of  Milctus  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  failed;  it  was» 
however,  in  the  foîlowîng  year  forced  to  submit  to  the  Persians. 
On  the  dcfeat  of  Xerxes,  Thasos  bccame  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  but  revolting,  B.C.  465,  was  attacked 
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and  forced  to  submit,  B.C  463.  In  the  Pelopoiinesian  War  an- 
other  revolt  (B.C.  411)  was  agaiii  followed  by  submission,  B.C. 
408,  and  Thasos  thenceforth  contînyed,  except  for  short  inter- 
vais, subject  to  Athens. 

Crète. — The  population  of  Crète  in  tbe  early  times  was  of  a 
very  mixed  character.  Homer  enumerates  aniong  its  in- 
habitants  Achaeans,  Eteocretes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and 
Pelasgi.  Of  thèse  the  Eteocretes  and  Cydonians  were  even 
farther  removed  than  the  Pelasgi  from  the  Heîlenic  type.  In 
the  early  days  the  Cretans  were  famous  pirates,  whence  prob- 
ably  the  traditions  of  Minos  and  his  naval  power.  Whether 
the  Dorian  population  was  realty  settled  in  the  island  from  a 
remote  antiqnity,  or  reached  Crète  from  the  Péloponnèse  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Achaean  kingdoms,  îs  a  disputed 
point  ;  but  the  latter  view  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  probable. 
In  the  historical  times  the  Dorian  élément  had  a  decided  pré- 
pondérance over  ail  the  rest,  and  institutions  prevailed  in  ail 
the  chief  cîties  which  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Sparta.  The  Spartan  division  of  the  freemen  into  citizcns  and 
pcriœci  existed  onîy  in  Crète;  and,  thongh  the  latter  country 
had  no  Helots,  their  place  was  supplied  by  slaves,  public  and 
private,  who  cultivated  the  lands  for  the^r  masters.  Among 
thèse  last  a  system  of  syssUia,  closely  resembUng  tlie  Spartan, 
was  established  ;  and  a  miîitary  trainiog  similar  in  character, 
though  less  severe.  The  island  was  parcelled  out  among  a 
number  of  separate  states,  often  at  war  with  one  another,  but 
wise  enough  to  unité  gencrally  against  a  common  enemy.  Of 
thèse  States  the  most  powerful  were  Gnossus  and  Gortyna,  each 
of  %vhich  aspired  to  exercise  a  hegemony  over  the  whole  island. 
Next  in  importance  w*as  Cydonia,  and  in  later  times  Lyctus, 
or  Lyttus.  Originally  the  cities  were  ruled  by  hereditary 
kings  ;  but  ère  long  their  places  were  taken  by  elected  Cosmi, 
tcn  in  each  commnnity,  who  held  office  for  a  certain  period, 
probably  a  year,  and  were  chosen  from  certain  familtes,  Side 
by  side  with  this  executive  board,  there  existed  in  each  com- 
munity  a  senate  (yepovaia),  composed  of  ail  who  had  served  the 
office  of  Cosmos  with  crédit,  and  constituting  really  the  chief 
power  in  the  state.  There  was,  further,  an  assembly  (efCKXijtna) 
comprising  ail  the  citizens,  which  accepted  or  rejected  the 
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measures  submitted  to  it,  but  had  no  initiative,  and  no  power  of 
debate  or  ameodment.  Crète  took  no  part  in  the  gênerai  af- 
fairs  of  Greecc  till  after  the  time  of  Alcxandcr.  It  maintained 
a  polïcy  of  abstinence  during  both  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  Wars,  The  military  character  of  the  Cretans  was,  how- 
ever,  maintained,  both  by  the  fréquent  qoarrels  of  the  states 
one  with  another,  and  by  the  common  practice  of  taking  ser- 
vice as  mercenaries. 

Cypnjs. — This  island  seems  to  hâve  been  originally  occu- 
pied  by  the  Kittim,  a  Japhetic  race,  who  left  theîr  name  in  the 
old  capital,  Citium  (Kirtop),  Soon  after  the  first  development 
of  Phœnician  power,  however,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
that  people,  who  long  continued  the  prédominant  race  in  the 
island.  When  Hellenic  coîonists  first  began  to  flow  into  it  is 
doubtftîl  ;  but  there  is  évidence  that  by  the  time  of  Sargon 
(B.C.  720  to  700)  a  large  portion  of  the  island  was  Greek,  and 
under  Esarhaddon  ail  the  cities,  except  Paphos»  Tamisus,  and 
Aphrodisias,  appeared  to  hâve  been  ruled  by  Greek  kings. 
Cyprus  seems  scarcely  ever  for  any  length  of  time  to  hâve  been 
independent.  It  was  held  by  the  Phœnicians  from  about  B.C. 
iioo  to  725,  by  the  Assyrians  from  about  B.C,  700  to  650,  by 
the  Egyptians  from  about  B.C.  550  to  525,  and  by  the  Persians 
from  B.C.  525  to  333,  The  most  important  of  tlie  cities, 
w^hîch,  by  whomsoever  founded,  eventually  became  Greek, 
were  Salamis  and  Anmiochosta  (now  Famagusta)  on  the  east- 
em  coast  ;  Cttium,  Curiiim,  and  Paphos  on  the  southem  ;  Soli 
and  Lapêthus  on  the  northem  ;  and  Liraenia,  Taniasus,  and 
Idahum  in  the  interior.  Amathus  continued  always  Phœni- 
cian. The  most  flourishing  of  the  Greek  states  was  Salamis  ; 
and  the  later  history  of  the  island  is  ctosely  connected  with 
that  of  the  Salamîuian  kings.  Among  thèse  were:  i.  Evcl- 
thon,  contemporary  with  Arcesilaus  IIL  of  Cyrene,  about  B.C. 
530;  2-  Gorgus;  and  3,  Onesilus,  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hystaspis,  B.C.  520  to  500,  The  latter  joined  in  the  lonian  re- 
volt,  but  was  defeated  aod  slain.  4.  Evagoras  I.,  contem- 
porary with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.C.  449.  5.  Evagoras 
IL,  contemporary  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  B.C.  391  to  370* 
This  prince  rebelled.  and,  assisted  by  the  Athcnians  and  Egyp- 
tians, carrîed  on  a  long  war  against  the  Persians,  but,  after  the 
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Peace  of  Antakidas,  was  forced  to  submit,  B.C  380,  retaining, 
hovvever,  his  sovereiguty.  6.  Protagoras,  brother  of  Evago- 
ras  IL,  cotîtcmporary  with  Artaxerxcs  Ochos,  B.C.  350,  He 
banished  Evagoras,  son  of  Evagoras  IL,  and  joined  the  great 
revolt  whkh  followed  Ochus's  first  and  unsuccessful  expédi- 
tion against  Eg)'pt.  Thts  revolt  was  put  down  before  B.C. 
346,  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries  commaîided  by  Phocion  ;  and 
thenceforth  Cyprus  continued  faitliful  to  Persia,  till  Alexan- 
der's  victory  at  Issus,  when  the  nine  kings  oE  the  isîand  volun- 
tarily  transferred  tlieir  allegiance  to  Macedon,  B.C.  333. 

Greek  Cohmes, 

The  noniber  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  tlieir  wide  diffusion, 
are  very  remarkable.  From  the  extrême  rcccss  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov  to  the  mooth  of  the  Mediterrancan,  almost  the  entire 
coast,  both  of  continents  and  islands,  was  sttidded  with  the 
settlements  of  this  active  and  energetic  people.  Most  thickly 
were  thèse  sown  towards  the  north  and  the  nortli-east»  more 
sparingly  towards  the  south  and  west,  where  a  rival  civilization 
— the  Phœnician^ran}ped,  though  it  could  not  crush,  Gre- 
cian  enterprise.  Carthage  and  Tyre  would  fain  hâve  kept  ex- 
clusively  in  their  own  hands  thèse  régions  ;  but  the  Greeks 
forced  theniselves  in  hère  and  there,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Cyrenaïca  ;  whtle  of  their  own  northern  shore,  except  in  Spain, 
they  held  exclusive  possession,  meeting  their  rivais  in  the  isl- 
ands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia»  Sicily,  and  Cypriîs. 

The  main  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  Greeks  from  their 
proper  home  in  the  Hellenîc  peninsula,  over  so  many  and  such 
distant  régions,  were  Iwo  in  number,  The  race  was  proUfic, 
and  often  found  itself  cramped  for  room,  either  from  the  mère 
natural  încrease  of  population,  or  from  the  pressure  upon  it 
of  larger  and  more  powerful  nations.  Hence  arose  move- 
ments  which  were,  properly  speaking,  migrations,  though  the 
tenn  ^'colonization*'  bas  been  improperly  applied  to  them,  To 
this  class  belong  the  ^^olian,  lonian,  and  Dorian  settlements 
in  Asia,  and  ihe  Achaean  m  Italy,  But  the  more  usuaî  cause  of 
movement  was  commercial  or  poîitical  enterprise,  the  state 
which  founded  a  settlement  being  desirous  of  extending  its  in- 
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ddzetis  of  the  parent  coounuiiity.  Il  med  ibe  same  cmUecos 
tipon  its  ceins.  Ils  cfaief-priests  were,  tn  some  instances* 
drawn  continually  bom  tbe  mccber  stale;  and,  if  il  dcsîgned 
to  found  a  nev  settkment  itselfp  ît  sooght  a  leader  from  tbe 
same  cpianer.  War  between  a  parent  cîty  and  a  coîony  was 
r^arded  as  tmpiotxs,  and  a  certain  obligation  lay  on  each  to 
assist  the  other  in  times  of  danger.  But  the  observance  of 
thèse  \*arions  usages  was  ahogether  voluntary  ;  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  cnforce  them,  the  complète  political  indepen- 
dencc  of  the  âwoiêcia  being  always  nnderstood  and  acknowl- 
edged.  In  the  /rXi^pot/^ui  the  case  was  whoUy  différent.  Thcre 
the  State  sent  out  a  body  of  its  citizens  to  fomi  a  ncw  com- 
mtinîty  in  territory  which  it  regarded  as  its  own  ;  the  scttlers 
retained  ail  their  rights  as  citizens  of  theîr  old  country,  and  in 
their  new  one  were  mainly  a  garrison  intended  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  those  who  sent  them  out.  The  dependcnce  of 
kkfjpovxiai  on  the  parent  state  was  thus  entire  and  absoliUc. 
The  cleruchs  were  mainly  citizens  of  their  old  state,  to  whom 
certain  spécial  duties  had  been  assîgned  and  certain  bcnefits 
granted. 
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sian  War,  Sparta  w^as  the  state  whîch  exerciscd  the  greatest 
centralizing  force,  and  gave  the  mast  promise  of  uniting  undcr 
its  leadership  the  scattered  members  of  the  Hellenic  body* 
Events  prior  to  the  Persian  War  had  been  gradually  leadtng 
«p  to  the  recogtiition  of  a  Spartan  headship.  It  required, 
however,  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  war  to  bring  rapidly  to 
matiirity  what  hitherto  had  only  existed  in  embryo — to  place 
at  once  vividly  before  the  whole  race  the  consciousncss  ol 
Hellenic  unity,  to  drive  Sparta  to  the  assuniption  of  leader- 
ship, and  to  induce  the  other  Greek  «îtates  to  acquiesce  calmly 
in  the  new  position  occupied  by  one  of  their  numbcr» 

The  bénéficiai  influence  of  an  extrême  common  danger  was 
not  limited  to  the  time  of  its  actual  existence.  The  tendency 
towards  consolidation,  having  once  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  strength^  did  not  disappear  with  the  cause  v^^hich  brought  it 
into  being,  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  we  notice 
a  gênerai  înclination  of  the  Greeks  to  gather  theniselves  to- 
gether  înto  confédérations  imder  leaders.  The  cliîcf  states, 
Sparta,  Athens,  Bœotta,  Argos,  are  recognizcd  as  possible 
holders  of  such  a  hegemony  ;  and  the  history  from  thîs  time 
thus  possesses  a  character  of  unity  for  which  we  look  in  vain  at 
an  earlîer  period. 

The  first  expédition  of  Mardonîus  havîng  been  friistrated, 
in  part  by  a  storm,  in  part  by  the  opposition  of  the  Brygcs.  a 
tribe  of  Thracians,  it  was  resolved.  before  a  second  expédition 
was  sent  out,  to  send  heralds  and  summon  the  Greek  States 
severally  to  surrender.  The  resuit  of  this  polîcy  was  striking, 
The  island  states  generally,  and  many  of  the  continental  ones» 
made  their  submîssion.  Few,  coniparatively,  rcjectcd  the 
overture,  Athens  and  Sparta,  however,  markcd  their  abhor- 
rence  of  the  proposai  made  them  in  the  strongest  possible  way. 
In  spite  of  the  universally-receîvcd  law,  that  the  pcrsons  of 
heralds  were  sacred,  they  put  the  envoys  of  Darius  to  death, 
and  thus  placed  themselves  beyond  ail  possibility  of  further 
parley  with  the  enemy. 

The  victory  of  Marathon  gave  Greece  a  breathing-space  be- 
fore the  décisive  trial  of  strength  between  hersclf  and  Persia, 
which  was  manîfestly  împending.  No  one  conceived  that  the 
danger  was  past,  or  that  the  Great  King  would  patiently  accept 
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his  defeal,  without  sceking  to  arcogc  it.  The  tcti  ycars  whicli 
iritervencd  between  Marathon  and  llicnnopybe  wcre  years  of 
préparation  as  much  to  Greece  as  to  Persia.  Atheos  espe- 
cially,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Themistocles,  made  herself 
rcady  for  the  coming  coailict  by  the  application  of  her  great 
pecuniary  resources  to  the  increase  of  her  nav>%  and  by  the 
training  of  her  people  in  nautical  habits*  The  war  between 
thîs  State  and  ^gina,  which  continued  tiU  B.C.  481,  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  Grecian  cause,  by  stimulating  thèse  naval 
efforts,  and  enabling  Themistodes  to  persuade  his  country- 
men  to  their  good. 

The  military  préparations  of  Darius  in  the  years  B.C.  489  to 
487,  and  those  of  Xerxes  in  B.C.  484  to  481,  must  hâve  been 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  could  not  doubt  the  quarter  in 
which  it  was  întended  to  strike  a  blow.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  year  B.C.  481  given  up  to  counter-preparatîons.  A  gên- 
erai congress  held  at  the  Isthmus — ^a  new  feature  in  Greek  his- 
tory — arranged,  or  suppressed,  the  internai  quarrels  of  the 
States  attending  it  ;  assigned  the  command  of  the  confederate 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  Sparta  ;  and  made  an  attempt 
to  obtain  assistance  from  distant,  or  reluctant,  members  of  the 
Hèllenic  body— ^Argos,  Crète,  Corc)Ta,  and  Sicily,  A  resolu- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  taken  to  meet  the  invader  at  the  ex- 
trême northem  boundary  of  Greece,  where  it  was  thought  that 
the  pass  of  Tempe  ofiFered  a  favorable  position  for  résistance. 

The  force  sent  to  Thessaly,  fînding  the  pass  of  Tempe  un- 
tenable,  withdraws  at  once;  and  the  position  of  Thermopylae 
and  Artemisium  îs  chosen  for  the  combined  résistance  to  the 
foe  by  sea  and  land.  Though  that  position  is  forced,  Attica 
overrun,  and  Athens  taken  and  bumt,  in  revenge  for  Sardis. 
yet  the  defeat  of  his  vast  fleet  at  Salamis  (B.C*  480)  alarms 
Xerxes,  and  causes  hîm  to  retire  with  ail  his  remaining  vessels 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Mardonius  stays  behind 
with  350,000  picked  men,  and  the  fate  of  Greece  has  to  be  de- 
termined  by  a  land  battle.  This  is  fought  the  next  year,  B*C, 
479,  at  Platsea,  by  the  Spartan  king»  Pausanias,  and  the  Athen- 
îan  gênerai,  Aristides,  who  with  69,000  men  completely  defeat 
the  Persian  gênerai,  take  hîs  camp,  and  destroy  his  army,  A 
battle  at  Mycalé  (in  Asia  Minor),  on  the  same  day,  effects  the 


destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  Persbm  flect  ;  and  ihus  ihc 
cntire  invading  amiament,  both  naval  and  military,  is  swTpl 
away,  the  attempt  at  conquesi  hav  ing  issucd  in  uUer  failurc. 

The  discomfiiure  of  ihe  assaîling  force  which  had  ihrcatcned 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  while  it  was  far  from  bringfing  the  war 
to  an  end,  entirely  cbanged  ils  character.  Greccc  now  look 
the  offensive.  Not  content  with  driving  her  foc  bcyond  hcr 
borders.  she  aîmed  at  pressing  Persia  back  from  the  advanced 
position  which  she  had  occnpied  in  this  quarter,  rcgarding  it  as 
menacing  to  her  own  security.  At  the  same  finie,  she  pun- 
ished  severely  the  Grecian  States  which  had  invited  or  cncour- 
aged  the  invader.  Moreover,  she  vindicated  to  Iiersclf,  as  the 
natural  conséquence  of  tlie  victories  of  Salamis  and  M  y  calé, 
the  complète  command  of  the  Levant,  or  Eastcrn  Mcditcr- 
ranean,  and  the  sovereignty  over  ail  the  littoral  islands,  includ* 
ing  C>T)rus. 

The  new  position  into  which  Greece  had  been  brought  by 
the  course  of  events,  a  position  requiring  activîty»  entcrprisc, 
the  constant  empbyment  of  considérable  forces  at  a  distance 
from  home,  and  the  occupation  of  the  .îlgean  with  a  powcrful 
navy,  led  naturatly  to  the  greai  change  which  now  took  place 
in  Grecian  arrangements^ — the  withdrawal  of  Sparta  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Persian  War,  and  the  substitution  of  Athens  as 
leader.  No  doubt  Sparta  did  not  see  at  once  ail  which  this 
change  involved.  The  misconduct  of  Pausanias»  who  entcrcd 
into  treasonable  negotiations  with  Xerxes.  and  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  her  System,  which  unfitted  her  for  distant  forcign 
wars.  madc  Sparta  glad  to  retire  from  an  unpleasant  duty,  the 
burden  of  which  she  threw  upon  Athens,  without  suspecting 
the  profit  and  advantage  w^hîch  that  ambitious  state  would  de- 
rive  from  uodertaking  it.  She  did  not  suppose  that  she  was 
thereby  yielding  up  lier  claim  to  the  headship  of  ail  Grccce  at 
home,  or  erecting  Athens  into  a  rival.  She  imagined  that  she 
could  shift  on  to  a  subordinate  responsibilitîes  which  wcrc  too 
much  for  her,  without  changing  the  attitude  oE  that  subordi- 
nate towards  herself.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  so  far  as  her 
own  interests  w^ere  concerned,  and  had  to  be  redeemed  at  a 
vast  cost  durîng  a  war  \vhîch  lasted,  with  short  interruptions, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  fifty  years* 
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Athenîan  citizen  was  made  eligibîe  to  every  office.  The  law- 
courts  were  remodelled  and  systeniatized  by  Pericles,  who  also 
introduced  the  plan  of  paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  at- 
tendance.  The  old  council  of  the  Areopagus  was  assailed,  its 
political  power  destroyed,  and  its  fonctions  made  simply  judi- 
cial,  At  the  same  time,  however,  certain  conservative  altéra- 
tions were  introduced  by  way  of  balance.  The  estabUshment 
of  the  Nomophylaces  and  the  Nomothetse,  together  with  the 
institution  of  the  Indictment  for  lllegahty  {ypaff>7}  vapam^mp) 
had  a  decided  tendency  to  checlc  the  over-rapid  progress  of 
change.  The  practice  of  re-electing  year  after  year  a  favorite 
stratègus  gave  to  the  repubhc  somethiog  of  the  stabiUty  of 
monarchy,  and  rendcred  fluctuations  in  poHcy  less  fréquent 
than  they  would  otherwise  bave  been,  and  less  extrême. 
Mcanwhile,  the  convenient  institution  of  ostracism  diminished 
the  violence  of  party  struggles,  and  preserved  the  state  from 
ail  attempts  upon  its  liberties.  The  sixty  years  which  followed 
Salamis  form,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athe- 
nian  history,  and  cxhibit  to  us  the  exceptional  spectacle  of  a 
full-blown  democracy,  which  has  nevertheless  ail  the  steadi- 
ness,  the  firmness,  and  the  prudent  self-control  of  a  limited 
monarchy  or  other  mixed  government. 

Athens  also  during  this  period  became  the  most  splendid 
of  Greek  cities,  and  was  the  gênerai  resort  of  ail  who  excelled 
in  literature  or  in  the  arts.  The  Parthenon,  the  Theseium,  the 
temple  of  Yictory,  the  Propylaea  were  built,  and  adorned  with 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  the  exquisite  sculptures  of 
Phidias  and  bis  school.  Cimon  and  Pericles  vied  wûth  each 
other  in  the  beautifying  of  the  city  of  their  birth  ;  and  the  en- 
couragement which  the  latter  especîally  gave  to  talent  of  every 
kind,  collectcd  to  Athens  a  galaxy  of  intellect ual  lights  such  as 
is  almost  withoiit  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  works  of  utility  were  not  neglected,  but  advanced 
at  an  equal  pace  with  those  whose  character  was  ornamental. 
The  défenses  of  Athens  w^ere  rebuilt  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture  of  the  Persians,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  fortifica- 
tions were  extended  to  the  sea  on  either  side  by  the  "  Long 
Walls  "  to  the  two  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Phalèrura,  The  triple 
harbor  of  Piraeus  was  artificially  enlarged  and  strengthened» 
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New  docks  were  made,  and  a  town  was  laîd  out  on  a  gratic 
plan  for  the  niaritinic  population.  A  magnificent  force  of  tri- 
rèmes was  kept  up»  maintained  always  at  the  highest  point  ol 
efficîency*  Colonies  were  moreovcr  sent  ont  to  distant  shores, 
and  new  towns  arose,  at  Amphipolis,  Thurii,  and  elsewhere, 
which  reproditced  in  remote  and  barbarous  régions  the  splen* 
dor  and  taste  of  the  mothcr  city  on  a  rediiced  scale. 

Although  Aristides  was  the  chief  under  whom  Athens  ob- 
tatned  her  leadership,  and  Theniistocles  the  statesman  to 
whom  she  owed  it  that  she  was  thought  of  for  such  a  position, 
yct  the  gtiidance  of  the  state  on  her  new  career  was  intrusted 
to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  to  Cimon,  Aristides  ap- 
pears  to  havc  been  regarded  as  déficient  in  military  talent  j  and 
the  dîshonest  conduct  of  Theniistocles  had  rcndered  him  justly 
open  to  suspicion.  It  was  thus  to  the  son  of  the  victor  at 
Marathon  that  the  further  humiliation  of  Persia  was  now  com- 
mitted. 

The  revo!t  of  the  Spartan  Helots  sîmultaneousiy  wîth  the 
siège  of  Thasos,  B.C  464,  was  an  event  the  importance  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  led  to  the  first  actual 
rupture  of  friendly  relations  betwcen  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  and 
it  occupicd  the  attention  of  Sparta  so  conipletely  for  ten  years 
that  she  could  do  nothing  dnring  that  time  to  check  the  rapid 
advance  which  Athens  made,  so  soon  as  she  found  herself  free 
to  take  whatever  part  she  pleased  in  Grecian  politics.  It  like- 
wise  catiscd  the  banishment  of  Cimon  (B.C*  461)  and  the  élé- 
vation of  Pcricles  to  the  chîef  direction  of  affairs — a  change  of 
no  small  moment,  being  the  substitution  of  a  consummate 
statesmen  as  chief  of  the  state  for  a  mère  moderately  skilful 
gênerai 

The  ambition  of  Perîcles  aimed  at  securing  to  Athens  the 
first  position  in  Greece  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  understood 
that  Sparta  would  not  tolerate  such  pretensions,  and  was  pre- 
pared  to  contest  with  that  power  the  supremacy  on  shore. 
But  he  believed  that  ultimately,  in  such  a  country  as  Greece, 
the  command  of  the  sea  would  carry  with  it  a  prédominant 
power  over  the  land  also.  He  did  not  design  to  withdraw 
Athens  from  her  position  of  leader  against  Persia  ;  but,  treating 
the  Persian  War  as  a  sccondary  and  subordinate  affair,  he 
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wmhed  to  direct  thc  main  énergies  of  hîs  country  towards  thc 
acquisition  of  such  authority  and  influence  in  central  and 
northem  Greece  as  would  place  her  on  a  par  with  Sparta  as  a 
land  power.  At  the  same  time,  he  sought  to  strcngthcn  hîm- 
self  by  alHances  with  such  states  of  the  Péloponnèse  as  wcrc 
jealous  of  Sparta  ;  and  he  was  willing»  wlieii  danger  thrcatened» 
to  relinquish  the  contest  with  Persia  ahogether,  and  to  dévote 
ail  his  efforts  to  the  establishment  of  the  supreniacy  of  Athens 
over  Greece, 

The  culminating  period  of  Athenîan  greatncss  was  the  in- 
ter\*al  between  Œnoph>ta  and  Coroneia,  B.C  456  to  447, 
Pendes,  who  at  the  outset  appeared  likely  to  succeed  in  ail 
that  he  had  planned,  leamed  gradually  by  the  course  of  events 
that  he  had  overrated  his  country 's  powers,  and  wisely  acqui- 
esced  in  the  inévitable.  From  about  B.C.  454  his  aim  was  to 
consolidate  and  conserve,  not  to  enlarge,  the  domitiion  of 
Athens.  But  the  policy  of  modération  came  too  latc,  Oo[h> 
tia,  Phocis,  and  Locris  bumed  to  be  free»  and  determtned  to  try 
the  chance  of  amis,  so  soon  as  a  convenient  occasion  ofïercd. 
Coroneia  came,  and  Athens  was  stnick  down  upoti  !ier  knees. 
Two  years  later,  on  the  expiration  of  the  five  years'  peace  (B.C. 
445),  Sparta  arranged  a  combinai  ion  which  tlireatened  her 
rival  with  actual  destruction.  Megara  on  the  one  side  and 
Etibœa  on  the  other  were  stirred  to  revolt,  wliile  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  force  under  Pleistoanax  and  Cleanridas  invaded  Attica 
at  Eleusis.  But  the  crisis  was  met  by  Pericles  with  firmness 
and  wisdom,  The  Spartan  leaders  were  accessible  to  bribes, 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  talents  relieved  Athens  from  her 
greatest  danger.  Eubœa,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  vital 
conséquence  to  the  unproductive  Attica,  received  a  severe  piin- 
ishment  for  her  disaflFectîon  at  the  hands  of  Pericles  himseîf. 
Megara,  and  a  few  outlying  remuants  of  the  land  empire  en- 
joyed  from  B.C.  456  to  447,  were  made  the  pricc  of  peace.  By 
the  cession  of  what  it  would  hâve  becn  impossible  to  rctain» 
Athens  purchased  for  herself  a  long  terni  of  rest,  during  which 
she  might  hope  to  recruit  her  strength  and  prépare  herself  to 
make  another  struggle  for  the  supremacy, 

The  striîgglc  which  now  comnicnced  îs  knowri  by  the  namc 
of  the  **  Peloponnesian  War."      It  lasted  twenty-seven  years, 
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from  B.C.  431  to  404,  and  extended  itself  o%^er  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Grecîan  world,  involviog  almost  every  state  from  Selinus 
at  the  extrême  west  of  Sicily  to  Cnidus  and  Rhodes  in  the 
^gean,  Though  in  the  main  a  war  for  supremacy  betvveen 
the  two  great  powers  of  Greece,  Athens  aiid  Sparta»  it  was  also 
to  a  certain  extent  **  a  stntggle  of  principles/*  and  Hkewîse, 
thoiîgh  to  a  lesser  extent,  **  a  war  of  races."  Speaking  gen- 
crally,  the  lonian  Greeks  wcre  banded  together  on  the  one 
side,  and  made  comnion  cause  with  the  Athenians  ;  while  the 
Dorian  Greeks,  with  a  few  reniarkable  exceptions,  gave  thcir 
aid  to  the  Spartans.  But  political  sympathy  determined,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  race,  the  side  to  which  each  state  should 
attach  îtself.  Atliens  and  Sparta  wcre  rcspectively  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  the  représentatives  of  the  two  principles  of  de- 
mocracy  and  oligarchy  ;  and  it  was  feit  that,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  preponderated,  the  cause  of  ohgarchical  or 
democratical  government  was  in  the  ascendant*  The  prin- 
ciple  of  non-intervention  was  unknown.  Both  powers  ahke 
were  propagandist  ;  and  revolutionized,  as  occasion  ofïered, 
the  constitutions  of  theîr  dependencies.  Even  without  inter- 
vention, party  spirit  was  constantly  at  work,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  faction  over  its  rival  in  this  or  that  petty  state  niight  at  any 
time  disturb  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  chîef  bel- 
ligerents. 

Thèse  two  bellîgerents  ofïered  a  remarkable  contrast  to  each 
other  in  many  respects.  Athens  w^as  predominantly  a  mari- 
time, Sparta  a  land  power.  Athens  had  intluence  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Greece  and  in  Asia  ;  Sparta,  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece,  and  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Again,  the  position  of 
Sparta  with  respect  to  her  allies  was  very  difïerent  from  that 
of  Athens. 

Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  a  purely  voluntary  confederacy, 
the  niembers  of  which  regarded  their  interests  as  bound 
up  in  h  ers,  and  accepted  her,  on  account  of  her  superior 
military  strength,  as  their  natural  leader,  Athens  was  mis- 
tress  of  an  empire  which  she  had  acquired,  to  a  considérable 
extent,  by  force  ;  and  w^as  disliked  by  most  of  her  subject-al- 
îîes,  who  accepted  her  leadership,  not  from  choice,  but  from 
compulsf         Thus  Sparta  was  able  to  présent  herself  before 
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men's  mînds  în  the  character  of  "  liberator  of  Greece  ;"  though, 
had  she  obtained  a  complète  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of 
Greece,  her  yoke  would  probably  hâve  been  foiind  at  Icast  as 

galling  as  the  Athcnian. 

Among  the  principal  advantages  which  Athens  possessed 
over  Sparta  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  the  better 
arrangement  of  her  finance.  Sparta  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
hâve  had  a  revenue  at  ail.  Her  military  expcnscs  were  met  by 
extraordinary  contributions,  wbich  &he  and  her  allies  levied 
upon  themselves,  as  occasion  seemed  to  requirc.  Athcns,  on 
the  contrary,  had  an  organized  systeni,  whicli  secured  her  an 
annual  revenue  greatly  exceedîng  her  needs  in  time  of  peacc» 
and  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  expense  of  a  moderate  war, 
When  extraordinary  efforts  were  required»  she  could  fall  back 
on  her  accumulations,  which  were  larfje  ;  or  she  could  augment 
her  income  by  requiring  froni  her  citizens  an  iocreased  rate  of 
property-tax. 

The  Peloponnesian  War  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
ist*  From  the  commencement  tmtil  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Nicias — ten  years^ — B.C.  431  to  421,  ad.  From  tlie 
Peace  of  Nicias  to  its  formai  rupture  by  Sparta — eight  years, 
B.C.  421  to  413,  3d.  From  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Nicias 
to  the  capture  of  Athens — rather  more  than  nine  years — B.C. 
413  to  404, 

First  Period. — ^The  struggSe  was  conducted  for  two  years 
and  a  half  by  Pericles;  then  by  Nicias^  but  under  the  check  of 
a  strong  opposition  led  by  Cleon.  Athens  was  continually 
more  and  more  successful  up  to  B,C.  424,  when  the  fortune  of 
war  changed.  The  rash  expédition  into  Bœotia  in  that  year 
lost  Athens  the  flower  of  her  troops  at  Delium  ;  whilc  the 
genius  of  the  young  Spartan,  Brasidas,  first  saved  Megara,  and 
then,  transferring  the  war  into  Thrace»  threatened  to  deprivc 
the  Athenians  of  the  enttre  mass  of  their  allies  in  this  quaricr. 
The  effort  made  to  recover  Amphipoh's  (B.C.  422)  havîtig 
failed,  and  Athens  fearing  greatly  the  further  spread  of  dis- 
affection among  her  subjcct-cities,  peace  was  made  on  terms 
disadvantageoos  but  not  dishonorabîe  to  Athens — the  gênerai 
principle  of  the  peace  being  the  sîatH  qiw  atttc  hdlum,  but  cer- 
tain exceptions  being  made  with  regard  to  PIata:a  and  the 
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Thracian  towns,  whîch  placed  Athens  in  a  worse  position  than 
tliat  which  she  heîd  when  the  war  began* 

Second  Period, — The  continuance  o!  hostilities  during  this 
period»  while  there  was  peacc.  and  even  for  some  time  alliance, 
bctwecn  the  two  chicf  bclligerents,  was  at  tribu  table,  at  first, 
to  the  hatred  which  Corinth  bore  to  Athuns,  and  to  the  en- 
ergy  which  she  showed  in  forming  coalitions  against  her  de- 
tested  rivai.  Afterwards  it  was  owing  also  in  part  to  the  am- 
bition and  influence  of  Akibiades,  who  desircd  a  renewal  of  ihe 
w^ar,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  sphère  siiitable  to  bis  talents. 
Argos*  during  tbis  period,  rose  for  a  time  into  considération, 
her  alliance  being  sought  on  ail  hands;  but  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  by  destroying  the  flower  of  ber  troops.  once  more  broke 
her  power,  and  her  final  gravitation  to  the  Athenian  side  ^vas 
of  no  conséquence. 

Far  more  important  tban  bis  Peloponnesian  scbemcs  was 
the  project,  which  Akibiades  now  brooght  forward,  of  con- 
qucring  Sicily.  The  success  of  this  attempt  would  bave  com- 
pletely  destroyed  tbe  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  and  bave 
made  Athens  irrésistible,  Tbe  project,  thougb  perhaps  some- 
what  over-bold,  w^ould  probably  hâve  succeeded,  had  the  task 
of  carrying  it  through  to  the  end  been  întrusted  to  the  genîus 
wbich  conceived  it,  Unfortunately  for  Athens,  she  w^as  forced 
to  clioose  between  cndangering  her  liberties  by  maintaîning 
Akibiades  in  power  and  risking  the  failtire  of  an  expédition 
to  which  she  was  too  far  committed  for  her  to  be  able  to  re- 
cède. 

The  rccall  of  Akibiades  was  injurions  to  Athens  in  varîous 
vvays.  It  dcprived  her  of  her  best  gênerai,  and  of  the  only 
statesnian  she  possessed  who  was  compétent  to  deal  wnth  ail 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  expédition.  It  made  Sparta 
fully  acquaintcd  witli  tbe  Athenian  schemes  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Sicihan  aflfairs»  and  so  enabled  her  to  counteract  ihem. 
Finally,  it  transferred  to  the  enemy  the  niost  keen  and  subtle 
intellect  of  the  time,  an  intellect  alniosi  certain  to  secure  suc^ 
cess  to  the  side  which  it  c<  "      Still  if  the  choice  lay  (a? 

probably  it  did)  t>eiwccn    i  l;  Akibiades  as  l>Tant  avi* 

drivîng  him  into  exile,  we  miisl  holtl  Athens  justified  in  th  | 
course  which  she  took,    Tftere  might  castly  be  a  rapid  rc^o^  i 


ery  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  expédition,  Who  could 
predict  the  time  at  which  the  state  would  recover  from  the  loss 
of  those  hberties  on  which  her  prosperity  had  recently  dc- 
pended  ? 

Third  Period,^ — The  maintenance  of  the  *'  Peace  of  Nicias** 
iiad  long  bcen  rat  her  nominal  than  real.  Athens  and  Sparta 
had  indeed  abstained  hitherto  from  direct  attacks  upon  each 
othcr*s  territories  ;  but  they  had  been  continually  employed  in 
plots  against  each  other^s  intercsts,  and  they  had  met  in  con- 
flict  both  in  the  Péloponnèse  and  in  Sicily.  Now  at  length, 
after  eight  years,  the  worn-out  fiction  of  a  pretended  aniity  was 
discarded  ;  and  the  Spartans,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  not 
only  once  more  invadcd  Attica,  but  made  a  permanent  settle- 
ment  at  Deceleîa  within  sight  of  Athens,  The  main  théâtre  of 
the  struggle  continued,  however.  to  be  Sicily  ;  where  the 
Athenians  cîung  vvith  desperation  to  a  scheme  which  prudence 
required  them  to  reUnquish,  and  lavishly  sent  fiect  after  fleet 
and  army  after  army  to  maintain  a  conHict  which  was  hopeless. 
Still  the  expédition  might  hâve  re-embarked,  without  soffering 
any  irréparable  disaster,  had  it  not  been  for  an  improvement 
in  ship-building,  devised  by  the  Corinthians  and  eagerîy  adopt- 
ed  by  the  Syracusans,  which  deprived  Athens  of  her  command 
of  the  sea,  and  forced  her  armies  to  surrender  at  discrétion. 
Thus  the  fatal  b!ow,  from  which  Athens  never  recovered,  was 
stnick  by  the  hatred  of  Corinth,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  more  than  avenged  the  injuries  of  half  a  ccntnry* 

The  immédiate  resuit  of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  was  the  trans- 
ferencc  of  the  war  to  Asia  Minor.  Her  great  losses  in  ships 
and  sailors  had  so  crippîed  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  that  her 
command  of  the  sea  was  gone;  the  more  so,  as  her  adversaries 
were  strengthened  by  the  accession  to  their  fleet  of  a  powerful 
Sicilian  contingent.  The  knowledge  of  this  entire  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  belîtgerents  at  sea,  encouraged 
the  subject-alîies  generalïy  to  shake  off  the  Athcnian  yoke. 
Sparta  saw  the  importance  of  encouraging  this  défection;  and 
crossing  the  .^gean  Sea  in  force,  made  the  théâtre  of  war  Asia 
Minor,  the  istands,  and  the  Hcllcspont.  Hère,  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  able  to  make  the  Persian  alliance,  which  she  had 
so  long  sought,  of  use  to  her.     Persian  goîd  enabled  her  to 
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maintain  a  fleet  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  Athens.  and  ultî- 
mately  gave  her  the  victory  in  the  long  doubtful  contest. 

What  most  surprises  us,  in  the  tbird  and  last  period  of  the 
war,  is  the  vigor  of  the  Athenian  défense;  the  clasticity  of 
spirit.  the  energy,  and  the  fertility  of  resource  which  seemed 
for  a  time  to  hâve  completely  surmounted  the  Sidlian  calamity, 
and  made  the  final  issue  once  more  appcar  to  be  doubtfuL 
This  wonderful  recovery  of  strength  and  power  was,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  genius  of  one  nian — Alcibiades. 
But  somcthing  must  be  attrîbuted  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  people.  Athcns,  like  Rome,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
admirable  in  misfortune  ;  it  is  then  that  her  courage,  her  pa- 
tience, and  her  patriotism  deserve  and  command  our  sympa- 
thies. 

The  arrivai  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  Asîa  Minor  was  of  great 
advantage  to  Sparta,  and  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  effective 
in  bringing  the  war  rapidly  to  a  successful  issue,  Hitherto 
the  satraps  had  pursiied  the  policy  which  the  interests  of  Persia 
required,  had  trimmed  the  balance,  and  contrived  that  neîther 
side  should  obtain  a  decîded  prépondérance  over  the  other. 
But  Cyrus  had  personal  views,  which  such  a  course  would  not 
hâve  subserved.  He  required  the  assistance  of  Greek  troops 
and  ships  in  the  great  enterprise  that  he  was  meditating  ;  and, 
to  obtain  snch  aid,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  real 
friend  of  one  belligerent  or  the  other.  He  chose  Sparta,  as 
best  suited  to  furnish  him  the  aid  he  required;  and,  having 
made  his  choice,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  ail  the 
eoergy  of  his  nature.  It  was  his  prompt  and  lavish  generosity 
which  prevented  the  victory  of  Arginusse  from  being  of  any 
real  ser\^ice  to  Athens,  and  enabîed  Lysander  to  undo  its  ef- 
fects  and  regain  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  within  the  space  of 
thirteen  months,  by  the  crowning  victory  of  jEgos-potami. 
That  victory  may  also  hâve  been  in  another  way  the  resuit  of 
Lysander*s  command  of  Persian  goîd  ;  for  it  is  a  reasonable 
suspicion  that  some  of  the  Athenian  commanders  were  bribed» 
and  that  the  négligence  w*hich  îost  the  battle  had  been  paîd  for 
out  of  the  stores  of  Cyrus, 

The  interna!  history  of  Athens  during  the  thîrd  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  is  fuU  of  interest*    The  disastrous  termi- 
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nation  of  the  Sîcilian  expédition  threw  discrédit  upon  demo- 
craticai  institutions  ;  and  immediately  after  the  news  of  it 
reached  Athens,  the  constitution  was  modified  in  an  aristo- 
cratie direction,  B.C.  412.  The  change,  however,  then  made 
was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  ;  and  in  B.C  411  a  more  com- 
plète révolution  was  effected.  Cowed  by  a  terrorism  which 
the  pohtical  clubs  knew  well  how  to  exercise,  the  Athenian 
democracy  submitted  to  see  itself  abolished  in  a  perfectiy  légal 
manner.  A  nominated  Council  of  400  succeeded  to  the  élect- 
ive ffovXrf  ;  and  a  pretended  committee  of  5000  took  the  place 
of  the  time-honored  ixKkijaia.  This  government,  which  was 
practically  that  of  three  or  four  indivîduals»  lasted  for  about 
four  months,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  violence,  and  the  de^ 
mocracy  was  restored  again  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  triumph  of  Sparta  was  the  triumph  throughout  Greece 
of  oligarchical  principles.  At  Athens  the  democracy  was 
abolished,  and  the  entire  control  of  the  government  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Thirty,  a  board  which  has  acquired  in 
history  the  ominous  name  of  '*  The  Thirty  Tyran ts."  Boards 
of  Ten  (Se/raf^/at),  chosen  by  himseîf,  were  set  up  by  Lysander 
as  the  suprême  authority  in  Samos  and  in  other  cities,  while 
Spartan  "  harmosts/*  with  indefinite  powers,  were  established 
everywdiere,  The  Greeks  foiind  that,  instead  of  gainiog  by 
the  change  of  masters,  they  had  lost  ;  they  had  exchanged  the 
yoke  of  a  power,  which,  if  rapacious,  was  at  any  rate  refined, 
civiîized,  and  polished,  for  that  of  one  which  added  to  rapacity 
a  coarse  arrogance  and  a  cruel  harshness  which  were  înfinitely 
exasperating  and  offensive.  Even  in  the  niatter  of  the  tribute 
there  was  no  relaxation.  Sparta  foond  that,  to  maintain  an 
empire,  she  must  hâve  a  revenue;  and  the  contributions  of  her 
subject-allies  were  assessed  at  the  annual  rate  of  1000  talents 
(£243,000). 

The  expédition  of  the  Ten  Thousand»  B.C.  401  to  400,  be- 
longs  less  to  the  history  of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Persia  ;  but 
it  had  some  important  conséquences  on  the  after  course  of 
Greek  policy.  The  weakness  of  Persia  was  laid  bare  ;  it  was 
seen  that  lier  capital  might  be  reached,  and  that  Greek  troops 
might  march  in  security  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire,  Hith- 
erto  even  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks  on  Persian  territor}'  had 
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bccn  m  a  measure  défensive,  having  for  theîr  object  the  secur- 
ity  of  Eiiropean  Hellas,  or  the  libération  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia.  Henccforth  ideas  of  actua!  conquest  floated  before  the 
Grecian  mind  ;  and  the  more  restless  spirits  looked  to  this  quar- 
ter  as  the  best  field  for  their  ambitioa.  On  the  side  of  tlie  Per- 
sians,  alarni  at  the  possible  rcsnlts  of  Greek  audacity  began  to 
be  felt,  and  a  new  policy  vvas  developed  in  conséquence.  The 
Court  of  Susa  îienceforth  took  an  active  part  in  the  Greek 
struggles,  allying  itsclf  continually  with  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  employing  the  treasores  of  the  state  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  Greek  armaments,  or  m  corrupting  Greek  statesmen. 
Finally,  Persia  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the 
Greek  quarrels  ;  and  rescripts  of  the  Great  King  at  once  im- 
posed  peace  on  the  belligerents,  and  defined  the  terms  on 
which  it  shoiild  be  conctuded. 

The  immédiate  conséquence  of  the  Cyreian  expédition  was 
war  between  Sparta  and  Persia.  Sparta  was  known  to  hâve 
lent  hcr  aid  to  Cyrus  ;  and  Tissaphernes  had  orders»  on  his  re- 
turn  to  the  coast,  to  retaliate  by  severities  on  the  Greek  cities, 
which  were  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans,  The 
challenge  thiis  thrown  down  was  rcadily  accepted  ;  and  for  six 
years— B.C.  399  to  394 — Sparta  carried  on  war  in  Asia  Minor, 
first  under  gênerais  of  no  great  talent,  but,  finally,  undcr  Age- 
silaiis,  who  succceded  in  making  the  Great  King  tremble  for 
his  empire-  The  conséquences  would  probably  hâve  been 
serious,  if  Persia  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  combination 
against  the  Spartans  in  Greece  itself,  which  forced  them  to  re- 
caîl  Agesilaiis  froin  Asia. 

Instïgated  by  the  Persians,  and  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  formed  an  alli- 
ance against  her  in  the  year  B.C*  395.  A  war  of  a  checkered 
character  followed.  Sparta  lost  the  command  of  the  sea  by 
the  great  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus,  but  maintained  her  su- 
periority  on  land  in  the  battles  of  Corinth,  Coronsea,  and  Le- 
chaeum.  Still  she  found  the  strain  upon  her  resources  so 
great,  and  the  difificulty  of  resisting  the  confédération,  sup- 
ported  as  ît  was  by  the  gold  and  the  ships  of  Persia,  so  extrême, 
that  after  a  few  years  she  felt  it  necessary  to  procure  peace  at 
any  cost,    It  was  at  her  instance,  and  by  her  energetic  exer- 
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lions,  that  Persia  was  induced  to  corne  ïorward  în  the  new 
character  of  arbiter,  and  to  require  the  acceptancc  by  the 
Greeks  generally  of  the  ternis  contained  in  the  **  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  " — terms  disgjacefid  to  the  Greeks,  bot  advanta- 
geous  to  Sparta,  as  the  clause  establishing  the  independence  of 
ail  the  Greek  statcs  (TroXe^ç)  injiired  Corinth  and  Thebes,  while 
it  left  her  own  power  untouched. 

The  immédiate  conséquences  of  the  **  Peacc  of  Antalcidas  " 
were  the  séparation  of  Corinth  from  Argos,  and  the  déposi- 
tion of  Thebes  from  her  hegeniony  over  the  Boeotian  cîtîcs. 
The  re-establishmcnt  of  Platrea  folio wed,  a  judicious  nieasure 
on  the  part  of  Sparta,  tcnding  to  produce  estrangenicnt  be- 
tween  Thebes  and  Athens.  Sparta  was  now  at  the  zénith  of 
her  power.  Claiming  the  right  of  seeing  to  the  exécution  of 
the  treaty  which  she  had  negotiated,  shc  extcnded  her  influ- 
ence on  ail  sides,  nowhere  meeting  with  résistance.  Eut  the 
intoxication  of  siiccess  had  its  usual  efïect  in  developing  sel- 
fishness  and  arrogance — fatal  defccts  in  a  ruling  state,  always 
stirnng  up  sentiments  of  hostility,  which  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duce the  downfall  of  the  power  that  provokes  them.  The 
domineering  insolence  which  dictât ed  to  Mantincia  and  Phlius, 
might  indeed,  if  confincd  to  those  citîes,  or  othcrs  likc  thcm, 
bave  had  no  ill  results  ;  but  when,  in  timc  of  peacc,  the  citadel 
of  Thebes  was  occupied,  and  the  act,  if  not  coniniandcd,  was  at 
least  approved  and  adopted  by  Sparta,  the  bitler  enmiiy  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  was  aroused.  and  every 
other  State  was  made  to  feel  that,  in  its  turn,  it  might  by  some 
similar  deed  be  deprived  of  independence.  But  the  aggressor 
was  for  the  timc  triumphant  ;  and  having  no  open  enemy  now 
within  the  limits  of  Greece  Proper,  sought  one  on  the  bordcrs 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  where,  under  the  headshîp  of  Olyn- 
thus,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  growing  up,  consisting  in 
part  of  Greek,  in  part  of  Macedonian,  cities,  A  war  of  four 
years,  B.C.  382  to  379,  sufficed  to  crush  this  rising  power,  and 
thus  to  remo\^e  from  Northern  Greece  the  only  rival  which 
Maccdon  had  seriously  to  fcar — the  only  state  which,  by  its 
situation,  its  material  resources»  and  its  numerical  strength, 
might  bave  offcrcd  a  considérable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  to  empire. 
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Thus  far  success  had  attended  evcry  enterprise  of  Sparta, 
however  cruel  or  wicked  ;  but  at  length  the  day  of  rétribution 
came.  Pelopidas  and  bis  friends  efïected  a  bloody  révolution 
at  Thebes,  recovered  the  Cadmeia,  expelling  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison,  and  set  aboiit  the  restoration  of  the  old  Boeotian  league. 
Athefis,  injured  and  insulted,  declared  war  against  her  old 
rival,  made  alliance  with  Thebes,  revived  her  old  confederacy 
on  fair  and  équitable  terms,  and  recovered  the  empire  of  the 
seas  by  the  victories  of  Naxos  and  Leucas,  AU  the  efforts  of 
Sparta  against  her  two  antagonists  failed,  and  after  seven  years 
of  imsuccessful  war  she  was  reduced  to  niake  a  second  appeal 
to  Persia,  who  once  more  dîctated  the  terms  on  which  peace 
was  to  be  made.  Athens,  now  growm  jealous  of  Thebes,  was 
content  to  sign,  and  her  confédérales  folîowed  her  lead  ;  but 
Thebes  by  the  mouth  of  Epaminondas  declined,  unless  she 
were  recognized  as  head  of  Bœotia,  As  Sparta  positively  re- 
fused  to  admit  this  claim,  Thebes  was  publicly  and  formally 
excluded  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Sparta  now,  having  only  Thebes  to  contend  with,  imagined 
that  her  iriumph  was  secure,  and  sent  her  troops  into  Bœotia 
under  Cleombrotus,  hoping  to  crush  and  destroy  Thebes. 
But  the  magnificent  victory  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra — the 
fruit  at  once  of  extraordinary^  stratégie  skill  at  the  time,  and  of 
an  excellent  training  of  bis  soldiers  previously — dashed  ail 
thèse  hopes  to  the  ground,  Sparta  fell,  suddenly  and  forever, 
from  her  high  estate,  Almost  ail  Central  Greece  joined 
Thebes.  Arcadia  rose  and  began  to  organize  itself  as  a  fédéra- 
tion. The  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  were  expeîled  from  ail 
the  cities,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  was  everywhere  put 
down.  Epaminondas,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the  murder  of 
Jason  of  Pherae  left  him  free  to  act,  redoubled  bis  blows,  En- 
tering  the  Péloponnèse,  he  ravaged  the  whoîe  Spartan  terri- 
tory  at  will»  and  even  threatened  the  city  ;  which  Agesilaùs  with 
some  difficnlty  preserved.  But  thèse  temporary  losses  and  dis- 
grâces were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  permanent  injuries 
which  the  prudent  poîicy  of  the  Theban  leader  inflicted  on  bis 
foe»  in  the  constitution  of  the  Arcadian  league  and  foundation 
of  Megaîopolis;  and,  still  more,  in  the  re-establishment  of  an 
independent  Mçssenîa  and  the  building  of  Messèné,    Hence- 
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fortli  Spartm  was  a  secood-rate  rather  ihan  first-rmte  pov^'er, 
She  ceased  to  exercise  a  hegemony,  and  was  cernloriaUy  not 
macfa  larger  than  Arcadia  ot  Argp&. 

In  her  distress,  Sparta  makes  appcal  lo  Athens  for  aid  ;  and 
an  alliance  is  formed  between  thèse  two  powers  on  terms  of 
equalit3\  which  is  joincd  after  a  time  by  Achaea,  Elis,  and  cvcn 
by  most  of  Arcadia,  where  a  jealousy  of  Theban  power  and 
interférence  is  gradually  deveioped.  Thebcs,  partly  by  mis- 
management,  fwutly  by  the  mère  circumstance  of  her  beîng 
now  the  leading  state,  arouses  hostiliiy,  and  loses  ground  in 
the  Péloponnèse,  which  she  endeavors  to  recover  by  obtaining 
and  exhibiting  a  Persian  rescript,  declaring  her  the  head  of 
Greece,  and  reqniring  the  other  states  to  submit  to  her  under 
pain  of  the  Great  King's  displeasure.  But  missives  of  this 
character  hâve  now  lost  their  force.  The  rescript  is  gener- 
ally  rejected  ;  and  the  power  of  Thebes  în  the  Péloponnèse  con- 
tinues to  décline. 

Meanwhile,  however.  she  was  extending  her  influence  in 
Northern  Greece,  and  even  beyond  its  borders.  Her  armîcs 
were  sent  into  Thessaly,  where  they  contended  with  Alexander 
of  Pherae,  the  brother  of  Jason,  and,  after  some  reverses,  suc- 
ceeded  in  reducing  him  to  dependence.  AU  Thessaly»  to- 
gether  with  Maguesia  and  Achaea  Phthiotis,  were  thus  brought 
under  her  sway.  In  Macedonia,  she  arbitrated  between  the 
différent  claimants  of  the  throne,  and  took  hostages,  aniong 
whom  was  the  young  prince  Philip.  Her  fleet  aboot  the  samc 
time  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

But  the  honor  of  Thebes  required  that  her  influence  should 
be  re-established  in  the  Péloponnèse,  and  her  friends  there  re- 
leased  from  a  situation  which  had  become  one  of  danger.  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  B.C.  362,  Epaminondas  once  more  took  the  field, 
and  entering  the  Péloponnèse,  was  vvithin  a  little  of  surprising 
Sparta.  Disappointed,  however,  of  this  prey  by  the  activity  of 
Agesilaiîs,  and  of  Mantineia  by  the  sudden  arrivai  of  an  Athe- 
nian  contingent,  he  brought  matters  to  a  décision  by  a  pitched 
battle  ;  in  which,  repeating  the  tactics  of  Leuctra,  he  once  more 
completely  defeated  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  dying,  how- 
ever, in  the  arms  of  victory,  B.C.  362.  His  death  al  most  coîii- 
pensated  Sparta  for  her  defeat,  since  he  left  no  worthy  suc- 
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cessor,  ami  Thebes,  wbidi  he  and  hîs  f  ri  end  Pelopîdas  had 
raiscd  to  greatness,  sank  back  at  once  to  a  level  with  several 
other  powers, 

The  resuit  of  tlie  struggle  which  Sparta  had  provoked  by  her 
seîzure  of  tlie  Theban  citadcl  was  tbe  gênerai  exbaustion  ol 
Greece.  No  state  was  left  with  any  decided  prédominance* 
The  loss  of  ail  in  men  and  money  was  great  ;  and  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  deprived  Greece  of  her  ablest  général.  If  profit  was 
derived  by  any  state  from  the  war,  it  was  by  Athens,  who  re- 
covered  her  maritime  superiority  (since  the  attempt  of  Epami- 
nondas  to  establish  a  rival  navy  proved  a  failure),  reconsti- 
tuted  her  old  confederacy,  and  even,  by  the  occupation  o{ 
Samos  and  the  Chersonese,  began  to  restore  her  enipire*  In 
Macedonia  her  influence  to  some  extent  balancée  that  of 
Thebes. 

The  gênerai  exhaustion  naturally  led  to  a  peace,  which  was 
made  on  the  principle  of  leaving  things  as  they  were.  Tlie 
independence  of  Messéné  and  the  imification  of  Arcadia  were 
expressly  recognized,  while  the  headship  of  Thebes  and  Athens 
over  their  respective  confederacies  was  tacitly  sanctioned. 
Sparta  alone  declined  to  sign  the  terms,  since  she  wouîd  on  îîo 
accoynt  forego  her  right  ta  reconquer  Messenia.  She  had  no 
intention,  however,  of  making  any  immédiate  appeal  to  anus, 
and  allowed  her  king,  Agesilaiis,  to  quît  Sparta  and  take  ser- 
vice under  the  native  monarch  of  Egv^pt, 

The  peace  of  B.C.  362  was  not  disturbed  on  the  continent  of 
Greece  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.  Meanwhile,  however» 
hostiîities  continued  at  sea  between  Alexander  of  Pherae  and 
Athens»  and,  in  the  continental  districts  beyond  the  lîmits  of 
Greece  Proper,  between  Athens  on  the  one  hand,  and  Am- 
phipolis,  Pediccas  of  Macedoii,  and  the  Thracîan  princes, Cotys 
and  his  son  Cersobleptes,  on  the  other.  Athens  was  intent  on 
recoverîng  her  o!d  dominton  in  thèse  parts,  while  the  Mace- 
donian  and  Thracîan  kings  were  naturally  jealous  of  her  grow- 
ing  power.  Nothîng,  however,  as  yet  showed  that  any  im- 
portant conséquences  would  anse  ont  of  thèse  petty  stniggles. 
Macedonia  was  still  one  of  the  weakcst  of  the  states  which  bor- 
dered  on  Greece  ;  and  even  when,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
B.C.  359,  his  brother,  Philip,  who  had  escaped  from  Thebes, 
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Eiounted  tlie  tlirone,  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  most  sagacious 
intellect  to  foresee  danger  to  Greece  from  this  quarter. 

The  year  B.C.  358  was  the  culminatiiig  point  of  the  second 
period  of  Athenian  prosperity.  Athens  had  once  more  made 
îierseîf  mistress  of  the  Chersoncse  :  slie  had  recovered  Eiibœa, 
which  had  recently  attached  itself  to  Thebes  ;  and  she  had  ob- 
tained  from  PtiEip  the  acknowledgnient  of  her  right  to  Am- 
p  bip  oh  s,  w  h  en  the  revolt  of  a  considérable  number  of  lier  more 
distant  allies  engaged  her  in  the  *'  Social  War/'  the  results  of 
which  injtired  her  greatly.  The  war  cost  her  the  services  of 
her  three  best  gênerais,  Chabrias,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates  ; 
exhausted  her  treasury,  and  permancntly  diminished  her  re* 
sources.  It  likewise  greatly  tamished  her  haîf-recovered 
réputation. 

The  period  of  the  "  Social  War  "  was  aiso  disastrotis  for 
Athens  in  another  respect.  So  completely  did  the  struggle 
with  her  allies  occupy  her  attention,  so  incapable  was  she  at 
this  period  of  carryîng  on  more  than  one  war  at  a  time,  that 
she  allovved  Philip  to  absorb,  one  after  another,  Amphipolis, 
Pydna,  Potidœa,  and  Methôné,  and  thtis  to  sweep  her  from  the 
Themiaîc  Gulf,  almost  without  ofFering  résistance.  At  first, 
îndeed,  she  was  cajoled  by  the  crafty  monarch  ;  but,  even  when 
the  mask  was  thrown  oflF,  she  made  no  adéquate  eflFort,  but 
patiently  allowed  the  establishment  of  Macedonian  ascendency 
over  the  entire  région  extending  from  the  Peneus  to  the  Nes- 

tlîS. 

Before  the  "  Social  War  "  had  corne  to  an  end,  another  ex- 
hausting  struggle — fatal  to  Greece  in  its  conséquences — was 
begun  in  the  central  région  of  Helîas,  through  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  Thebes.  Down  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra»  Phocîs  had 
fought  on  the  Spartan  side,  and  had  thus  provoked  the  enmity 
of  Thebes,  wdio  now  resolved  on  her  destruction.  The  Am- 
phictyonic  assend>1y  suffered  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the 
oppressors  ;  and  by  condemnîng  Phocis  to  a  fine  which  she 
could  not  possibly  pay,  compelled  lier  to  fight  for  her  exist- 
ence. A  war  followed,  în  which  Phocis,  by  the  seizure  and  ex- 
penditure  of  the  Deîphîc  treasurcs,  and  the  assistance,  in  some 
important  conjuncture,  of  Achaea,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  niain- 
tained  herseîf  for  eleven  years  against  Thebes  and  her  allies* 
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At  Ifttt  Thebes,  blinded  by  her  passîonate  hâtred,  caîled  in 
rhilip  to  her  assistance,  and  tîius  piirchased  the  destruction  of 
hcr  cnt'tny  at  a  cost  which  involved  her  own  ruin  and  that  of 
Grecce  generally. 

l*hc  ruin  of  Grcecc  was  now  rapidly  consummated.  Within 
tix  y  car»  of  the  submissîon  and  punishment  of  Phocis,  PhiHp 
fjpnilv  decK'irt'd  war  against  Athens,  the  only  power  in  Greece 
ciipal»k*  iif  i>tYering  him  any  important  opposition.  His  efforts 
At  fir»t  wcre  dîrected  towards  obtaînîng  the  command  of  the 
nnspfioriis  and  Hellespont  ;  but  the  second  **  Sacred  War" 
l^'iivc  liini  a  prctext  for  marching  his  forces  through  Ther- 
rnoplyi^  into  Central  Greece;  and  though  Thebes  and  Athens 
jiMMcc!  to  oppose  hîni,  the  signal  victory  of  Chaeroneia  (B.C. 
^^j,H)  laid  Greece  prostrate  at  his  feet.  AH  the  slates,  excepting 
S|Kirta,  at  once  acknowlcdged  his  siipremacy;  and,  to  mark 
diHlinctly  the  extinction  of  îndcpendent  Hellas,  and  its  absorp- 
tlnn  into  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  Philip  was,  in  B.C.  337, 
fr>r  nially  appoint ed  gênerai issîmo  of  noited  Greece  against  the 
PriKians.  His  assassination  in  the  next  year  excited  hopes, 
dut  produced  no  real  change.  The  aspirations  of  the  patriotic 
part  y  in  Greece  after  freedom  were  quenched  in  the  blood 
which  dcluged  revoUed  Thebes,  B.C.  335;  and  assembled 
(îrcece  at  Corinth  once  more  admitted  the  headship  of  Mace- 
dtin.  and  conferred  on  the  youthful  Alexander  the  dignity 
prcviouîily  granted  to  his  father. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE. 

Macedonîa  Proper  vvas  the  country  lying  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  between  Mouiit  Scardus  on  the  one  haiid 
and  the  maritime  plaîn  of  the  Pierians  and  Bottiaeans  (Thra- 
cîans)  on  the  other.  It  was  bounded  towards  the  north  by  Pae- 
onia,  or  t!ie  coontry  of  the  Pseonians,  from  which  it  was  sep* 
arated  by  an  irregiUar  hne,  running  probably  a  Httlt:  north  of 
the  4ist  parallel.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  was 
about  ninety  miles,  whiîe  its  width  from  east  to  west  may  hâve 
averaged  seventy  miles.  Its  area  was  probably  not  much  short 
of  6000  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  Belgiiim. 

The  character  of  the  tract  comprised  within  thèse  limits  was 
multiform,  but  for  the  most  part  fertile.  High  mountain- 
chains,  capped  with  snow  duriiig  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  very  varied  in  the  directions  that  they  take,  divîde  the 
territory  into  a  number  of  distinct  basins.  Some  of  thèse  liave 
a  lake  in  the  centre,  into  wHiich  ail  the  superfluoiis  moisture 
drains;  others  are  watered  by  rivers,  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, flow  eastward  to  the  j^gean.  In  both  cases  the  basins 
are  of  large  extent,  ofïering  to  the  eye  tlie  appearance  of  a  suc- 
cession of  plains.  The  more  elevated  régions  are  for  the  most 
part  richly  wooded,  and  abound  with  sparkling  rivulets,  deep 
gorges»  and  fréquent  waterfalls;  but  in  places  this  character 
gtves  way  to  one  of  dolness  and  moootony,  the  traveller  pass- 
îng  for  miles  over  a  succession  of  bleak  downs  and  bare  hill 
sides,  stony  and  shrubless. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  the  région  were  the  Lydias,  or  Lu- 
dias,  now  the  Karasmak,  and  the  Haliacmon,  now  the  Vistritza. 
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Besides  thes€,  there  was  a  thîrd  streatn  of  some  importance, 
the  Erigon,  a  tributary  of  the  Axius.  The  chief  Lakes  were 
those  of  Castoria,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  of  Begor- 
ritis  (Ostrovo  ?J  in  the  country  of  the  Eordaeans,  and  the  Lyd- 
ias  Palus,  near  Pella. 

Macedonîa  was  divided  înto  **  Upper  '*  and  *'  Lower."  Up- 
per  Macedonîa  comprised  the  whole  of  the  broad  mountainous 
tract  which  lay  between  Scardus  and  Bermitis,  while  Lower 
Macedonîa  was  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  along  the  east- 
em  flank  and  at  the  foot  of  Bermius,  between  that  range  and 
the  tracts  known  as  Pieria  and  Bottiaea.  Upper  Macedonia 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  which  for  the  most 
part  took  their  names  from  the  trîbes  inhabiting  them.  The 
principal  were,  to  the  north,  Pelagonîa  and  Lyncestis,  on  the 
river  Erigon  ;  to  the  west,  Orestis  and  Eîymeia,  on  the  upper 
Haliacmon  ;  and  în  the  centre,  Eordaea,  about  Lake  Begorritis. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 
FIRST  PERIOD. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  700  to  B.C.  323.* 

Accordtng  to  the  tradition  generally  accepted  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  under  PhiUp  and  Alexander 
attained  to  such  extraordinary  greatness,  was  founded  by  Hel- 
lenic  emîgrants  from  Argos.     The  Macedonians  themselves 

*  Sources.  For  the  fîrst  two  cetituries  Macedonian  history  îs  al  most 
a  blank,  nothing  but  a  few  names  and  some  mythic  taks  bcing  preserved 
to  us  in  Hcrodotus.  That  writcr  is  the  best  authority  for  the  reigns 
of  Amyntas  I.  and  his  son  Alexander;  but  he  must  be  supptemented 
from  Thucydides  (ÎL  99)  and  Justin.  Thucydides  îs  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Pcrdiccas.  For  the  period  from  Archelaùs  to  Alexander 
wc  dépend  mainîy  on  Justin  and  Dîodorus.  Phîlip*s  history,  however, 
may  be  copîously  îllustrated  from  the  Attîc  orators.  cspecially  ^Eschines 
and  Demosthenes;  but  thèse  partisan  writcrs  must  not  be  trustcd  im- 
plîcitly.  On  the  hîstory  of  Alexander  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
ancient  authorities  is  Arrian  ('*  Expedîtio  Akxandri  "),  who  foîlowed 
contemporary  writers>  espccially  Anstobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Some 
interesling  particulars  are  also  furnished  by  Fïntarch  (**  Vît,  Alex.")» 
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were  not  Hellènes;  they  belonged  to  the  barbarie  races,  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks  in  ethnie  type,  but  far  behind 
them  in  civilization,  which  bordered  Helias  upon  the  north, 
They  were  a  distinct  race,  not  Faeonian,  not  Illyrian,  not  Thra* 
cian  ;  but,  of  the  three,  theîr  connection  was  closest  with  the 
Illyriaos.  The  Argive  colooy,  received  hospitably,  gradually 
acquired  power  in  the  région  about  Mouîit  Beroiius  ;  and  Pcr- 
diecas,  otie  of  the  original  eniigiants,  was  (according  to  Herod- 
otus)  acknowledged  as  king.  (Other  writers  mentioned  three 
kings  anterior  to  Perdiccas,  whose  joint  reigns  covered  the 
space  of  about  a  century.)  The  period  wliich  follows  is  one 
of  great  obscurity,  little  being  known  of  it  but  the  names  o£ 
the  kings. 

With  Amyntas  L,  who  was  contemporary  with  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  light  dawos  upon  Macedonian  history.  Wc  find  that 
by  this  time  the  Macedonian  monarchs  of  this  line  had  made 
themseîves  masters  of  Pieria  and  Bottiaea,  had  crossed  the 
Axiiîs  and  conquered  Mygdonia  and  Anthemus^  had  disîodged 
the  original  Eordi  from  Eordia  and  themseîves  occupied  it, 
and  had  dealt  similarly  with  the  Almôpes  in  Almopia,  011  the 
Rhaedias.  But  the  advance  of  the  Persians  into  Europe  gave 
a  sudden  check  to  this  period  of  prospenty.  After  a  submis- 
sion which  was  more  nominal  than  real,  in  B.C.  507,  the  Mace- 
donians,  in  B.C.  492,  became  Persian  subjects,  retaining,  how- 
ever,  their  own  kings,  who  accepted  the  position  of  tribuiaries. 
Aniyntas  L,  who  appears  to  hâve  died  about  B.C.  498,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  L»  king  at  the  time  of  the 
great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  who  played  no  un  important  part  in 
the  expcditîofi,  B,C-  480  to  470. 

The  repulse  of  the  Persians  set  Macedonia  free;  and  the 
career  of  conquest  appears  to  hâve  been  at  once  resumed. 
Crestonsea  and  Bisaltîa  were  reduced,  and  the  Macedonian 
dominion  pushed  eastward  almost  to  the  Strymon.    The  au- 


Nearchus  (**  Peripîus  "),  and  Diodorus  (book  xvîi.).  The  bîography 
of  Q,  Curtîtis  is  a  rhetorical  excrcitatioîi,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
place  any  depenéence.  (A  good  édition  of  the  **  Periplus  of  Nearchns." 
the  only  wnting  of  a  companîon  oî  Alexander  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  contained  in  C  Miiller's  '*  Geographi  Grseci  Minores,"  Paris, 
185s;  2  vols.*  tall  8vo,) 
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thority  of  the  monarchs  of  Pella  was  Ukcwise  extcnded  over 
iiiost  of  the  inland  Macedonian  tribes,  as  the  Lyncestae,  thc 
Eleimiots,  and  olhers,  who  however  retained  their  own  kings. 

But  Macedonia  was  about  this  time  herself  exposed  to 
attacks  from  tv\'o  unquiet  neighbors.  The  maritime  con- 
federacy  of  Athens,  which  gave  her  a  paramount  authority 
over  the  Greek  cities  in  Chalcidice  and  even  over  Me- 
thôné  in  Pieria,  brought  the  Athenians  into  the  near  neigh- 
borhood  of  Macedon,  and  necessitated  relations  between  the 
two  powers,  which  were  at  first  friendly,  but  which  grew  to  be 
hostile  when  Athens  by  her  colony  at  AmphipoUs  put  a  check 
to  the  f Lirther  progress  of  Macedon  in  that  direction  ;  and  w^ere 
still  more  embittered  by  the  encouragement  which  Athens  gave 
to  Macedonian  chicfs  who  rebelled  against  their  sovereign. 
About  the  same  time,  a  powerful  Thracian  kingdom  was  formed 
onder  Sitalces,  B.C.  440  to  420,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  far  snialler  Macedonian  state  with  which  it  was  conter- 
minons.  Macedonia,  however,  under  the  adroit  Perdiccas,  es- 
caped  both  dangers;  and,  on  the  whole,  increased  in  pros- 
perity. 

The  reign  of  Archelaiis,  the  bastard  son  of  Perdiccas  IL, 
though  short,  was  very  iniportant  for  Macedon,  since  this 
prince  laid  the  foundation  of  her  military  greatness  by  the  at- 
tention which  he  patd  to  the  army,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
strengthened  and  improvcd  the  country  by  the  construction 
of  highways  and  of  forts.  He  was  also  the  first  of  the  Mace- 
donian princes  who  endeavored  to  encourage  among  his  people 
a  taste  for  Greek  literature.  Eurîpides  the  tragedian  was  wxl- 
comed  to  his  court,  as  also  was  Plato  the  philosopher,  and  per- 
haps  Hellanicus  the  historîan.  He  engaged  in  wars  with  some 
of  the  Macedonian  princes,  as  particularly  with  Arrhibaeus; 
but  he  was  relieved  from  ail  hostile  collision  with  Athens  by 
the  Sicilian  disaster.  The  character  of  Archelaiis  was  sanguin- 
ary  and  treacherous;  in  his  habits  he  was  licentioiis.  After 
reigning  fourteen  years,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  victims 
of  his  lust,  B.C.  399. 

The  murder  of  Archelaiis  introduced  a  period  of  disturbance, 
both  internai  and  external,  which  lasted  tiîl  the  accession  of 
Philip,  B.C.  359.    During  this  înterval  the  Macedonian  court 


was  a  constaot  scène  of  plots  and  assassinations.  The  direct 
line  of  succession  having  failed,  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
crown  sprang  up,  who  at  difterent  times  found  supporters  in 
the  lltyrians,  the  Lacedsemonians»  the  Thebans,  and  the  Athe- 
nians.  Civil  wars  were  almost  perpétuai.  Kings  were  driven 
froni  their  thrones  and  recovered  them.  There  were  at  least 
two  regencies.  So  violent  were  the  commotions  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  kingdom  coidd  long  continue  to  maintain 
its  existence  ;  and,  if  the  Olynthian  league  had  been  allowed 
to  constitute  itself  without  interférence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Macedon  vvould  hâve  been  absorbed,  either  by  that  confedcr- 
acy  or  by  the  Illyrians. 

The  reign  of  Philip  is  the  turning-point  in  Macedonian  his- 
tory.  Hitherto,  if  vvx  except  Archelaûs,  Macedonia  had  not 
possessed  a  single  king  whose  abilities  exceeded  the  common 
average,  or  whose  aims  had  about  them  any  thing  of  grandeur. 
Notwithstanding  their  asserted  and  cven  admitted  Hellenism, 
the  ''  barbarian  '*  character  of  their  training  and  associations 
had  its  effect  on  the  whole  line  of  sovereigns  ;  and  their 
hïghest  quatities  were  the  rude  valor  and  the  sagacity  border- 
ing  upon  cunning  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  savages.  But 
Philip  was  a  monarch  of  a  différent  stamp.  In  natural  ability 
he  was  at  least  the  equal  of  any  of  his  Greek  contemporaries  ; 
whilc  the  circumstances  under  which  he  grew  to  manhood 
were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development  of  his  talents. 
At  the  impressible  âge  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to 
Thebes,  where  he  resided  for  the  greatcr  part  of  three  years 
(B.C.  368  to  365).  while  that  state  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  He  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  thosc  great  men.  was  led  to  study 
their  System,  and  emulate  their  actions.  He  learnt  the  great 
importance  of  milîtary  training,  and  the  value  of  inventivencss 
to  those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  war  ;  he  also  acquired  a  facility 
of  expressing  himself  in  Greek,  which  was  nncommon  in  a 
Macedonian. 

The  situation  of  Philip  at  his  accession  was  onc  of  extrême 
embarrassmcnt  and  difficulty,  Besîdcs  AmyntaSp  his  ncphew% 
for  whom  he  at  first  professcd  to  be  régent,  there  were  at  least 
fivc  pretenders  to  the  throne^  two  of  whom,  Pausanias  and 
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ArgxJOM,  wo€  sumorted  bf  tbt  anns  of  ioragners.  Tbe  Qjr- 
smft»  mogcoiCTt  had  mxlly  gned  a  grcat  vk2off7  owtr  Ptr* 
dkcai,  and,  flndied  «itli  inccr«,  bad  adranced  nito  Macedonia 
and  occopied  most  of  tbe  western  provinces.  FaDomia  on  tbe 
north,  and  Tfarace  i^kmi  tbe  cast,  wcre  anqmet  neîgbbors» 
«bose  bosiili^  m^bl  be  ooimted  oa  wfacneicr  odicr  périls 
tbrealcned.  Withio  two  years,  however,  Philip  bad  rqyesscd 
or  OTCitiirDwn  aQ  ihcse  enemies,  and  iciand  faÎDasdf  bec  fo 
commeoce  tbo&e  wars  of  aggrcsston  hf  wfaicb  be  convened  tbe 
moiiarcby  of  Macedon  into  an  empire. 

Hitberto  ît  had  been  tbe  polky  of  Fbîlip  to  profcss  hnnseU 
a  friend  of  tbe  Alheniaos.  Now,  bowever,  tbat  his  hands  were 
frce»  k  iras  bis  first  object  to  dîsemharrass  bimsell  of  tbese 
ncar  neii^bors,  wbo  blocked  up  his  coast-Une,  waîcbed  his 
motements,  and  might  seriouslj  interfère  with  the  exécution 
of  his  projects.  Accordtngtj,  towaids  tbe  dose  of  B.C.  358, 
when  Athens  was  already  engaged  tn  tbe  "  Social  War.'^  be 
suddenly  laid  siège  to  Amphipolis.  Having  taken  the  town, 
whilc  he  amused  Athens  with  promises,  he  procecded  to  attack 
and  capture  Pydna  and  Potidsea^  actiial  Athcnian  possessions, 
making  over  the  lattcr  to  Olynthus,  to  foment  jcalousy  betwecn 
bcr  and  Athens*  He  then  conquered  the  entîre  coast  district 
between  the  Str>'nion  and  the  Nestus,  thus  becoming  master 
of  the  important  Thracian  gold-mines,  from  which  he  shortly 
dcrîved  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents  ! 

The  year  after  thèse  conquests  we  find  Philip  m  Thessaly» 
wherc  he  interfères  to  protect  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa  against 
the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  The  tyrants  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Pho- 
cians»  then  at  the  zénith  of  thcir  power,  and  Philip  suffcrs 
certain  reverses  ;  but  a  îew  years  later  he  is  completely  vie- 
torious,  defeats  and  kills  Onomarchus,  and  brings  under  his 
dominion  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  together  with  Magnesîa  and 
Achaea  Phthiotîs,  At  the  same  time,  he  conquers  Methôné, 
the  last  Athenian  possession  on  the  coast  of  Macedon,  attacks 
Mamneia,  and  threatens  the  Chersonese.  Athens,  the  sole 
power  whîch  could  effectually  hâve  checked  thèse  successes» 
made  only  slight  and  feeble  efforts  to  prevent  them.  Already 
Philip  had  found  the  advantage  of  having  friends  among  the 
Attic  orators  ;  and  thcir  labors,  backed  by  the  selfish  indolence 
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which  now  characterized  the  Athenîans,  producea  an  inaction, 
which  had  the  most  fatal  conséquences. 

The  victory  of  Philip  ovcr  Ûnomarchus  roused  Athens  to 
exertion.  Advancing  to  Thcrmopylœ,  Philip  found  the  pass 
aiready  occupied  by  an  Athenian  army,  and  did  not  ventore 
to  attack  it  Greece  was  saved  for  the  time;  but  six  years 
later  the  folly  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  fears  of  the  Athenîans, 
who  were  driven  to  despair  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Oiynthian 
and  Euboic  wars,  admitted  the  Macedonian  conqueror  witliia 
the  barder.  Acceptée  as  head  of  tlie  league  against  the  impi- 
ous  Fhocians,  Philip  in  a  few  vveeks  brought  the  "  Sacred 
War  *'  to  an  end,  obtaining  as  his  reward  the  seat  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Coiuicil  of  which  the  Phocians  were  deprived,  and 
thus  acquiring  a  sort  of  right  to  internieddle  as  much  as  he 
liked  in  the  afifaîrs  of  Central  and  even  Southern  Hellas. 

The  main  causes  of  Philip 's  wonderful  snccess  were  twofold  : 
— Bettering  the  lessons  tauglit  him  by  his  model  in  the  art 
of  war,  Epaminondas,  he  had  anned,  equipped,  and  trained 
the  Macedonian  forces  tilt  they  were  decidcdly  soperior  to  the 
troops  of  any  state  in  Greece,  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  in- 
vincible until  it  came  to  be  opposed  to  the  Romans,  was  his 
conception  and  his  work,  Nor  was  îie  content  with  excellence 
in  one  arm  of  the  service.  On  every  brandi  he  bestowcd  eqnal 
care  and  thought.  Each  w^as  brouglit  into  a  state  nearly  ap- 
proaching  perfection.  His  cavalry,  heavy  and  light.  his  pel- 
tasts,  archers,  slingers,  darters,  were  ail  the  best  of  theîr  kind  ; 
his  artillery  was  numeroos  and  effective;  his  commissariat 
service  was  w^ell  arranged.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  master 
of  finesse.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dîvîded  condition  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  gênerai  prevalence  of  corryptîon  among 
the  citizens  of  almost  every  commimîty,  he  pîayed  oflF  state 
against  state  and  politician  against  politician.  Maskîng  his 
purposes  up  to  the  last  moment,  promîsîng,  cajoling,  bribîng, 
intimidating,  protestîng,  he  advanced  his  înterests  even  more 
by  dîplomacy  than  by  force,  having  an  infinité  fund  of  artifice 
from  which  to  draw,  and  scarcely  ever  recurring  to  means 
which  he  had  used  previously. 

Philip  had  made  peace  with  Athens  îo  order  to  lay  liold  on 
Thermopylae — a  hold  which  he  never  afterw^ards  relaxed.    But 
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it  was  far  from  hîs  inteiîtion  to  maintain  the  peace  an  hour 
longer  than  suited  his  purpose,  Having  once  more  chastised 
the  lllyrian  and  Paeonian  tribes,  he  proceeded  to  invade  East- 
em  Thrace,  and  to  threaten  the  Athenian  possessions  in  that 
quarten  At  the  same  time,  he  aimed  ai  getting  into  his  hands 
the  command  of  tlie  Bosphorus,  which  woold  hâve  enabled  him 
to  starve  Greece  into  submission  by  stopping  the  importation 
of  corn,  liere,  however,  Persîa  (which  had  at  îast  corne  to  feel 
alarm  at  his  progress)  coinbioed  with  Athens  to  resist  him. 
Perinthus  and  Byzantîum  were  saved,  and  tlie  ambition  of 
Phihp  was  for  the  time  thwarted. 

But  the  indefatigable  warrior,  balked  of  hîs  prey,  and  obhged 
to  wait  till  Grecian  affairs  shoold  take  a  turn  more  favorable 
to  him,  marched  suddenly  northward  and  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign  on  the  Lower  Danube  against  a  Scythian  prince  who 
held  the  tract  now  kiiown  as  Bulgaria.  Victorious  hère,  he 
recrossed  the  Balkan  with  a  large  body  of  captives,  when  he 
was  set  upon  by  the  Tribalh  (Thradans).  defeated,  and  wound- 
ed  in  the  thigh,  B.C.  339.  The  wound  necessitated  a  short 
period  of  inaction  ;  but  while  the  arch-plotter  rested,  his  agents 
were  busily  at  work,  and  the  year  of  the  Tribalhan  defeat  saw 
the  fatal  step  takcn,  which  w*as  once  more  to  bring  a  Mace- 
donian  army  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  to  destroy  the  Iast 
remaining  chance  of  the  cause  of  Hellcnic  freedom. 

Appointed  by  the  Amphictyons  as  their  leader  în  a  new 
"  Sâcred  War/'  Phihp  once  more  passed  Therniopylae  and 
entered  Phocis.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  came  on  no 
trivial  or  temporary  errand.  The  occupation  of  Niœa,  Cytini- 
um,  and  more  especîaîly  of  Elatcia»  betrayed  his  intention  of 
henceforth  holding  possession  of  Central  Greece,  and  roused 
the  tw^o  principal  powers  of  the  région  to  a  Iast  desperate  ef- 
fort. Thebes  and  Athens  met  him  at  Chreroneia  in  fuU  force, 
with  contingents  from  Corinth,  Phocis,  and  Achaea.  But  the 
Macedonîan  phalanx  was  irrésistible  ;  and  the  complète  defeat 
of  the  allies  laid  Greece  at  Phîlîp's  fcet.  The  Congress  of  Cor- 
inth  (B.C.  337),  attended  by  ail  the  states  except  Sparta,  which 
proudly  stood  aloof,  accepted  the  headship  of  Macedon;  and 
the  cîties  generally  iindertook  to  supply  contingents  to  the 
force  which  he  designed  to  lead  against  Persia. 
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This  design,  howevcr,  was  not  cxecuted.  Great  prépara- 
tions were  made  in  the  course  of  B.C.  ^;^y  ;  and  early  in  B,C. 
336  the  vanguard  of  the  Macedonian  army  was  sent  across 
into  Asia.  But,  a  fe%v  months  later,  the  sword  of  Pausanias 
terminated  the  career  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  who  feil 
a  victim,  in  part  to  his  iinwillingness,  or  his  inahility  to  exécute 
justice  upon  powerful  offenders>  in  part  to  the  quarrels  and 
dissensions  in  his  own  famiîy.  Olynipias  certaînly,  Alexander 
probably,  connived  at  the  assassi nation  of  Phihp,  whose  re- 
moval  was  necessary  to  their  own  safety.  He  died  at  the  âge 
of  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  exactly  was  the  government  of 
Macedonia  under  this  prince.  Practically,  the  monarch  must 
hâve  been  nearly  absolu  te  ;  but  it  would  appear  that,  theoret- 
îcally,  he  was  bound  to  govern  according  to  certain  long- 
cstabHshed  laws  and  customs  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  would  hâve  dared  at  any  time  to  transgress*  fla* 
grantly  and  openly,  any  such  law  or  usage.  The  Macedonian 
nobles  were  turbulent  and  free  of  speech.  If  accused  of  con- 
spiracy  or  other  crime,  they  were  entitled  to  be  tried  before 
the  public  assembly.  Their  power  must  certainly  hâve  been 
to  some  extent  a  check  upon  the  monarch.  And  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  standing  army,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
monarch  to  consult  the  feelings  and  conform  his  acts  to  the 
wishes  of  the  soldiers.  But  there  seems  to  hâve  been  no  such 
regular  machinery  for  checking  and  controlling  the  royal  au- 
thority  as  is  implied  in  constitutional  government. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  the  Grcat  has  in  the  hislory  of  the 
world  much  the  same  importance  which  that  of  his  father  has 
in  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece.  Alexander  revo- 
luttonized  the  East,  or,  at  any  rate»  so  much  of  it  as  was  con- 
nected  with  the  West  by  intercourse  or  reciprocal  influence, 
The  results  of  a  conquest  effected  in  ten  years  continued  for 
as  many  centuries,  and  remain  tn  some  respects  to  the  présent 
day.  The  Hellenization  of  Western  Asia  and  North-eastern 
Africa,  which  dates  from  Alexander 's  successes,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and 
one  of  those  most  pregnant  wîth  important  conséquences.  Tt 
is  as  absurd  to  deny  to  the  author  of  such  a  révolution  the 
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possession  of  extraordinary  genius  as  to  suppose  tliat  the  Iliad 
could  liave  been  written  by  a  man  of  no  particular  ability. 

The  situation  of  Alexander,  on  liis  accessioni  was  extreraely 
critical  ;  and  it  depended  wholly  on  liis  own  energy  and  force 
of  character  whether  he  would  retain  his  father's  power  or  lose 
it,  Hîs  position  was  far  from  assnred  at  home,  where  he  had 
many  rivais;  and  aniong  the  conquered  nations  there  was  a 
gênerai  inclination  to  test  the  qualilies  of  the  new  and  young 
prince  by  the  assertion  of  independence.  But  Alexander  was 
equa)  to  the  occasion.  Seizing  the  throne  without  a  moment's 
hésitation»  he  executed  or  drove  out  his  rivais.  Forestalling 
any  open  hostility  on  tlie  part  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  hast- 
ily,  at  the  head  of  a  large  amiy,  through  Thessaly,  Phocis,  and 
Eœotia,  to  Corînth,  and  there  reqoired,  and  obtained»  from  the 
depoties  whom  he  had  convened  to  tneet  him,  the  same  **  hege- 
mony/*  or  leadership,  which  had  been  granted  to  his  fathcr. 
Sparta  alone,  as  she  had  done  hefore,  stood  aloof.  From  Cor- 
inth»  Alexander  retraced  his  steps  to  Macedon,  and  thcnce  pro- 
ceeded  to  chastise  his  enemies  in  the  North  and  West,  invadîng 
Thrace,  defeating  the  Triballi  and  the  Getae»  and  even  crossing 
the  Danube  ;  after  which  he  turned  soothward,  and  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Illyrians  under  Clitus  and  Glaucias. 

Meanwhile,  in  Greece,  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death 
induced  Thebes  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  A  gênerai  in- 
surrection might  hâve  followed  but  for  the  promptness  and 
celer ity  of  the  young  monarch,  Marching  straight  frora  lUyria 
southward,  he  appeared  suddenly  in  Bœotia,  stormed  and  took 
Thebes,  and,  after  a  wholesate  massacre»  punished  ihe  survivors 
by  completely  destroying  thcir  city  and  selllng  them  ail  as 
slaves.  This  signal  vengeance  had  the  efifect  intended.  Ail 
Greece  was  terror-struck  ;  and  Alexander  could  feel  that  he 
might  commence  his  Asiatic  enterprise  in  tolerable  security. 
Greece  was  now  not  îikely  to  rebel,  unless  he  suffered  some 
considérable  reverse. 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  334  Alexander  passed  the  Hellespont 
with  an  army  nnmbering  about  35^000  men.  The  usual  re* 
mîssness  of  the  Persians  allowed  him  to  cross  without  opposi- 
tion. A  plan  of  opérations,  suggested  by  Memnon  the  Rhod- 
ian,  which  consisted  in  avoiding  an  engagement  in  Asîa  Minor, 
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and  carryiiîg  tlie  war  into  Macedonia  by  means  of  tlie  over- 
whelniing  Persian  fleet,  was  rejectcd,  and  battle  was  given  to 
Alexander,  on  tlie  Granicus,  by  a  force  only  a  liltle  superior 
to  his  own.  The  victory  of  the  iovader  placed  Asîa  Minor 
at  his  niercy,  and  Alexander  with  his  usual  celerity  proceeded 
to  overrun  tt.  SUll,  he  seems  to  hâve  been  unwilling  to  remove 
his  army  very  far  from  the  JEgc^n  coast,  so  long  as  Meoinon 
was  alive.  But  the  deatli  of  that  able  commander,  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  333,  left  him  free  to  act  ;  and  he  at  once  took  the  road 
whîch  led  to  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  conflict  at  Issus  between  Alexander  and  Darius  himself 
was  brought  on  under  circum stances  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  Macedonîan  monarch.  Darius  had  intended  to  fîght  in  the 
plain  of  Antioch,  where  lus  vast  army  would  hâve  had  room 
to  act.  But,  as  Alexander  did  not  conie  to  meet  him,  he  grew 
impatient,  and  advanced  into  the  défiles  which  lie  between 
Syria  and  CiHcîa.  The  arraies  met,  almost  withont  warning, 
in  a  position  where  numbers  gave  no  advantage.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  w^as  a  matter  of  course. 
Alexander  deserves  less  crédit  for  the  victory  of  Issus  than  for 
the  use  he  made  of  it  It  was  a  wise  and  farseeing  policy  whîch 
disdained  the  simple  plan  of  pressing  forward  on  a  defeated  foe, 
and  preferred  to  let  him  escape  and  reorganize  his  forces,  while 
the  victory  was  utilized  in  another  w^ay.  Once  possessed  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  Alexander  would  be  completeîy  secure  at 
home.  He  therefore  proceeded  from  Issus  against  Tyre,  Gaza, 
and  Egypt.  Twenty  months  suffi ced  for  the  réduction  of  thèse 
places.  Having  possessed  himself  of  ail  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Persia,  Alexander,  in  B.C.  331,  proceeded  to  seek  his  enemy 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire. 

In  the  final  conflict,  near  Arbela,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
t\vo  contending  parties  was  fairly  tried.  Darius  had  collected 
the  full  force  of  his  empire,  had  selected  and  prepared  his 
ground,  and  had  evcn  obtained  the  aid  of  allies.  His  defeat 
was  ovvîng,  in  part,  to  the  intrînsic  siiperîority  of  the  European 
over  the  Asiatic  soldier  ;  in  part,  and  in  great  part,  to  the  con- 
summate  abihty  of  the  Macedonîan  commander,  The  conflict 
was  absolutely  décisive,  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  battle 
should  be  fought  under  conditions  more  favorable  to  Persia, 
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Accordingly,  thc  thrce  capitals,  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Pcrsep- 
olïs,  surrendered,  almost  without  résistance  ;  and  the  Persian 
monarch  became  a  fugitivCp  and  was  ère  long  murdered  by  his 
servants. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  Alexander's  career  now  com- 
mences. An  ordinary  conqueror  would  hâve  been  satisfied 
with  the  submîssion  of  the  great  capitals,  and  would  hâve 
awaited,  in  the  luxurious  abodes  which  they  offered,  the  adhe- 
sioii  of  the  more  distant  provinces.  But  for  Aîexander  rest 
possessed  no  attractions.  So  long  as  there  were  lands  or  men 
to  conquer,  it  was  his  delight  to  siîbjugate  them.  The  pursuit 
of  Darius  and  then  of  Dessus,  drew  him  on  to  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Persian  Empire,  whence  the  way  was  open  into 
a  new  world,  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  immense  wealth. 
From  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  Aîexander  proceeded  through 
Afghanistan  to  India,  which  he  entered  on  the  side  whence 
alone  India  îs  accessible  by  !and,  viz.,  the  north-west*  At  first 
he  warred  with  the  princes  who  held  their  governments  as 
dependencies  of  Persia;  but,  when  thèse  had  submitted,  he 
desired  still  to  press  eastward,  and  complète  the  subjugation 
of  the  continent,  which  was  believed  to  terminate  at  no  great 
distance.  The  refusai  of  his  soldîers  to  proceed  stopped  him 
at  the  Sutlej,  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  designs,  and 
to  bend  his  steps  homeward. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Aîexander,  that,  even  when  compelled 
to  desist  from  a  forward  movement,  he  did  not  retrace  his  steps, 
bot  returned  to  thc  Persian  capital  by  an  entirely  new  route. 
Following  the  course  of  the  Indus  in  ships  built  for  the  purpose, 
while  his  army  marched  aîong  the  banks,  he  conquered  the 
valley  as  he  descended,  and,  having  reached  the  océan,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  bulk  of  his  troops  westward  through  Gedrosîa 
(Beloochistan)  and  Carmania  into  Persia.  Meanwhile  hîs  ad- 
mira!, Nearchus,  sailed  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  thus 
reopening  a  Une  of  communication  which  had  probably  been 
little  used  since  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Aîexander,  in 
his  march,  experienced  terrible  difficulties  ;  and  the  losses  in- 
curred  in  the  Gedrosian  désert  exceeded  those  of  a!l  the  rest 
of  the  expédition.  Still  he  brought  back  to  Persepolîs  the 
greater  portion  of  his  army,  and  found  himself  in  a  position, 
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n«t  only  to  maintain  his  conquests,  but  to  undertakc  fresh  oncs, 
for  the  purpose  of  rounding  off  and  complcting  his  empire, 

It  was  the  intention  of  Alexander,  aîter  taking  the  measurcs 
which  he  thought  advisable  for  the  consolidation  of  his  empire, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  intended  capital,  Eabylon,  to  at- 
tempt  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia — a  vast  tract 
inconveniently  interposed  betweea  his  western  and  his  eastern 
provinces*  A  fieet,  under  Nearchus,  was  to  hâve  proceeded 
along  the  coast,  whilst  Alexander,  with  an  immense  host,  trav* 
ersed  the  interior.  But  thèse  plans  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  sudden  death  of  their  projector  at  Babylon,  in  the  thir- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  thîrty-third  of  hîs  âge,  June, 
B-C  323.  This  prématuré  démise  makes  it  impossible  to  dé- 
termine whether,  or  no,  the  political  wisdom  of  Alexander 
was  on  a  par  with  his  stratégie  ability — whether,  or  no,  he 
would  hâve  succeeded  in  coiisolidating  and  uniting  his  heter- 
ogeneoos  conquests,  and  hâve  proved  the  Darius  as  well  as 
the  Cyrus  ol  his  empire.  Cut  off  unexpectedly  in  the  vigor 
of  early  manhood,  he  left  no  inheritor,  either  of  his  power  or 
of  his  projects.  The  empire  which  he  had  constructed  broke 
into  fragments  soon  after  his  death  ;  and  his  plans,  whatever 
they  were,  perîshed  with  him. 

The  policy  of  Alexander,  so  far  as  appears,  aimed  at  com- 
plète fusion  and  amalgamation  of  his  ow^n  Graeco-Macedonian 
subjects  with  the  dominant  race  of  the  subjugated  countries, 
the  Medo-Persians.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  holding  such  ex- 
tensive  conqnests  by  garrisons  of  Europeans,  and  therefore  de- 
termined  to  associate  in  the  task  of  ruîing  and  goveming  the 
Asiatic  race  which  had  shown  îtself  most  capable  of  those  high 
functions*  Ultiniately,  he  would  hâve  fused  the  two  peoples 
into  one  by  translations  of  populations  and  intermarriages. 
Meanwhile,  he  united  the  two  in  the  military  and  civil  services, 
incorporating  20,000  Persians  into  his  phalanx,  appointing 
many  Persians  to  satrapies,  and  composing  hîs  court  pretty 
equally  of  Persian  and  Macedonîan  noblemen.  His  scheme 
had  the  merits  of  originality  and  intrinsic  fairness.  Its  exécu- 
tion would  undoubtedly  hâve  elevated  Asia  to  a  point  which 
she  bas  never  yet  reached.  But  this  advantage  could  not 
hâve  been  gained  wîthout  some  counterbalancîng  loss.    The 
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mixed  pcople  which  it  was  hîs  object  to  produce,  whîle  vastly 
superior  lo  ordinary  Asiatics,  vvould  hâve  fallen  far  below  the 
Helïenic,  perhaps  even  below  the  Macedonian  type.  It  is  thus 
not  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scheme  was  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  Helïenic  culture  preserved  in  toîerable  purity  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  over  the  Roman,  and  so  over  the 
modem,  world. 

The  death  of  Alexander  bas  been  ascribed  by  some  to  poi- 
son, by  otiiers  to  habituai  drunkenness.  But  the  hardships  of 
the  Gedrosian  march  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Chaldaean 
tnarshes  sufficiently  account  for  it. 


SECOND  PERIOD, 


From  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.C.  323  to  301.* 

The  cîrcumstances  under  which  Alexander  died  led  natu- 
rally  to  a  period  of  convulsion.  He  left  at  bis  death  no  legiti- 
mate  issue,  and  desi^nated  no  successor.  The  Macedonian 
law  of  succession  was  uncertain  ;  and,  of  those  who  had  the 
best  title  to  the  throne,  there  was  not  one  who  could  be  con- 
sidered  by  any  imprcjudiced  person  worthy  of  it.  The  gjeat 
gênerais  of  the  deceased  king  became  thus,  almost  of  necessity, 
aspirants  to  the  régal  dignity  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
their  rival  daims  could  be  settled  w^tthout  an  appeal  to  arms 
and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  For  a  time,  the  fiction  of  a 
united  Macedonian  Empire  under  the  sovereîgnty  of  the  old 
royal  family  was  kept  iip  ;  bot  from  the  first  tlie  gênerais  were 

^Sources,  The  main  authonty  for  this  period  is  Dîodorus,  books 
xviii.  to  XX.  He  appears  to  bave  followed,  in  this  portion  of  his  His- 
tory»  the  conteraporary  autlior,  Hicronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander  and  his  sticcessors,  about  B.C.  270.  Pltitarch's 
lives  of  Eumenes,  Demetriiis,  and  PhocioD  are  also  of  considérable 
value;  for,  though  he  draws  gencrally  from  Dîodorus.  yet  occasionally 
he  bas  recourse  to  îndependcnt  authorities,  e.g-,  Duris  of  Samos,  who 
wrote  a  Greek  and  also  a  Macedonion  History,  about  B,C.  280.  The 
thîrteenth  book  of  Justîn's  Hîstory  and  the  fragments  of  Arrian  and 
Dexippus  shotild  aïso  be  consulted.  For  thèse  fragments,  see  the 
**  Fragmenta  Historicoruni  Gracconîm  "  of  C.  Mùller,  vol.  iii. 
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the  real  depositaries  of  power,  and  practically  a  division  of  au- 
thority  took  effect  almost  from  Alexandcr*s  death.* 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  succession  was  termînatcd 
without  bloodshed,  The  claims  cl  Hercules  being  passed 
over,  Arrhidœus,  who  was  at  Babylon,  was  proclaimed  king 
imder  the  name  of  Philip,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  share  the  empire  with  Roxana^s  child^  if  she  should  give 
birth  to  a  boy,  At  the  same  time,  four  guardians,  or  régents, 
were  appointed — Antipater  and  Craterus  in  EuropCj  Perdiccas 
and  Leonnatus  (for  whom  was  soon  afterwards  substituted 
Meleager)  in  Asia,  But  the  murder  of  Meleager  by  Perdiccas 
shortly  reduced  the  number  of  guardians  to  three. 

The  sole  command  of  the  great  army  of  Asia,  assumed  by 
Perdiccas  on  the  dcath  of  Meleager,  made  his  position  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  his  European  colleagues,  and  enabled  him 
to  take  the  entire  direction  of  afïairs  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Hellespont.  But,  to  maintain  tliis  position,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  content  the  other  great  military  chiefs,  who  had 
lately  been  his  equals,  and  who  would  not  hâve  been  satisfied 
to  remain  very  much  his  inferiors.  Accordingly,  a  distribu- 
tion of  satrapies  was  made  within  a  few  weeks  of  Alexander's 
death  ;  and  each  chief  of  any  pretcnsions  received  a  province 
proportioned  to  his  merits  or  his  influence. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Perdiccas  to  break  iip  the  unity 
of  Alexander's  empire.  Roxana  having  given  bîrth  to  a  boy, 
ihe  government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  two  joint 
kîngs.  Perdiccas*s  own  office  was  that  of  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister.  The  gênerais  who  had  received  provinces  were  viewed 
by  Perdiccas  as  mère  govemors  întrusted  with  theîr  adminis- 
tration, and  answerable  to  the  kings  for  it.  He  himself,  as 
prime  mînister,  undertook  to  give  commands  to  the  govemors 
as  to  their  courses  of  action.  But  he  soon  found  that  they  dc- 
clined  to  pay  his  commands  any  respect*  The  centrifiîgal 
force  was  greater  than  the  centripetal  ;  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  was  not  to  be  avoided. 

It  was  probably  the  uncertaînty  of  his  actual  position,  and 
the  difficulty  of  improving  it  without  some  violent  step,  that 

•Alexatider  left  an  illegîtimate  son  namcd  Hercules,  who  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  Alcxander's  death, 
12 
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led  Perdîccas  to  entertain  the  idea  ol  removing  the  kings,  and 
himself  seizing  the  empire.  Though  lie  had  married  Nicaea, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater»  hc  arranged  to  repudiate  her,  and 
iiegotiated  a  marriage  with  Cîeopatra,  Alexander's  sisten 
Siich  a  union  would  liave  given  to  his  claims  the  color  of  legiti- 
macy.  The  opposition  which  he  had  chiefly  to  fear  was  that 
of  his  coUeagues  in  the  regency,  Antipater  and  Cratenis,  and 
of  the  powerful  satraps,  Ptoîemy  Lagi  and  Antigonus.  The 
former  he  hoped  to  cajole,  whiîe  he  crushed  the  latten  But 
his  designs  were  penetrated,  Antigonus  fled  to  Macedonia, 
B.C.  322,  and  wamed  Cratertîs  and  Antipater  ol  their  danger. 
A  leaguc  was  made  between  them  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  thus,  in 
the  war  which  followed,  Perdiccas  and  his  frîend  Eumenes 
were  engaged  on  the  one  side  against  Antipater,  Craterus,  An- 
tigonus, and  Ptolemy  Lagi  on  the  other. 

Perdiccas,  leaving  Eumenes  to  défend  Asia,  marched  in  per- 
son  against  Ptolemy.  His  army  was  from  the  first  disaffected  ; 
and,  when  the  military  opérations  with  which  he  commenced 
the  campaign  failed,  they  openly  mutinied,  attacked  him,  and 
sîe\v  him  in  his  tent.  Meanwhile  Eumenes,  remaining  on  the 
défensive  in  Asia  Minor,  repulsed  the  assaults  made  upon  him, 
defeated  and  slew  Cratents,  and  made  himself  a  great  réputa- 
tion. 

The  removal  of  Perdîccas  from  the  scène  necessîtated  a  new 
arrangement.  Ptolemy  declîning  the  regency,  it  was  con- 
ferred  by  the  army  of  Perdiccas  on  Pithon  and  Arrhidaeus, 
two  of  their  gênerais,  who  with  difficulty  maintained  their  posi- 
tion against  the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  the  young  wife  of  the 
mock  monarch,  Philip  Arrhidseos,  until  the  arrivai  of  Anti- 
pater in  Syria,  to  wHiom  they  resigned  their  office.  Antipater 
now  became  sole  régent,  siknced  Eurydice,  and  made  a  fresh 
division  of  the  provinces  at  Triparadisus,  in  Northern  Syria, 
B.C.  320. 

A  war  followed  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes.  De- 
feated in  the  open  fîeld  through  the  treacliery  of  Apollonides, 
whom  Antigonus  had  bribed,  Eumenes  took  refuge  in  the 
motintain  fastness  of  Nora,  where  he  defended  himself  success- 
fully  against  every  attack  for  many  months.  Antigonus 
tumed  his  arms  against  other  so-called  rebels,  defeated  them. 
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and  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Mînon  Mean- 
while,  Ptolemy  picked  a  quarrel  with  Laomedon,  satrap  of 
Syria,  sent  an  army  into  his  province,  and  annexed  it. 

The  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in  Macedonia  produced  a 
further  comphcation.  Ovcrlooking  the  daims  of  his  son.  Cas- 
sander,  he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  liis  friend,  the  aged  Po- 
lysperchon»  and  thtis  drove  Cassander  inlo  opposition,  Cas- 
sander  lied  to  Antigonos  ;  and  a  league  was  formed  betwecn 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Antigonus  on  the  one  hand.  and  Po- 
lysperchon  and  Eiimencs  on  the  other  ;  the  two  latter  défend- 
îng  the  cause  of  unity  and  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs»  the 
three  former  that  of  disruption  and  of  satrapial  independence. 

Antigonus  began  the  war  by  absorbing  Lydia  and  attacking 
Mysia.  He  was  soon,  hovvever,  callcd  away  to  the  East  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Eumenes,  who  had  collected  a  force  in 
CiUcia,  with  which  he  menaced  Syria  and  Phœnicia.  The 
command  of  the  sea,  which  Phœnicia  might  hâve  given,  would 
hâve  enabled  Eumenes  and  Polysperclion  to  tmite  their  forces 
and  act  togethen  It  was  the  poltcy  of  Antigonus  to  prevent 
this.  Accordingîy,  after  defeating  the  royal  fteet,  commanded 
by  Clitus,  near  Byzantium,  he  marched  in  person  against  Eu- 
menés,  who  retreated  before  him,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  united  his  troops  with  those  o!  a  number  of  the 
Eastern  satraps,  whom  he  found  leagued  together  to  resist  the 
aggressîons  of  Seleucus  and  Pithon.  Antigonus  advanced  to 
Susa,  while  Etimcnes  retreated  into  Persia  Proper.  Two  bat- 
tles  w^ere  fought  with  Httle  advantage  to  either  side  ;  but  at  last 
the  Macedonian  jealousy  of  a  foreigner  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  Alexander's  vétérans  prevailed.  Eumenes  was  seized 
bv  his  own  troops,  deUvered  up  to  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death, 
B.C.  316. 

Meanwhile,  în  Europe,  Cassander  had  proved  fully  capable 
of  makirtg  head  against  Polysperchon.  After  counteractmg 
the  effect  of  Polysperchon  s  proceedings  in  Attica  and  the  Pél- 
oponnèse, he  had  marched  into  Macedonia,  where  impor- 
tant changes  had  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Eurydice,  the  young  wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  had 
raised  a  party,  and  so  alarmed  Polysperchon  for  his  own  power 
that  he  had  determined  on  making  common  cause  with  Olym- 
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pias,  who  returned  from  Epirus  to  Macedon  on  hîs  invitation. 

Eurydice  found  herself  povverless  in  the  présence  of  the  more 
aug^st  princess,  and,  betaking  herself  to  flight,  was  arrested, 
and,  together  with  lier  husband,  put  to  death  by  her  rival,  B.C, 
317.  But  Cassander  avenged  her  the  next  year,  Entering 
Macedonia  suddenly,  he  carried  ail  before  him,  besieged  Olym- 
pias  in  Pydna,  and,  though  she  surrendcrcd  on  terms,  allowed 
her  to  be  killed  by  her  cnetnies.  Roxana  and  the  young  Alex- 
ander  he  hcld  as  prisoners,  while  he  strengthened  his  title  to  the 
Macedonian  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Thessalonica,  the 
daughter  of  King  Phîîip, 

Thus  the  rebellions  satraps  had  ever>^here  trîumphed  over 
the  royalists,  and  the  Macedonian  throne  had  fallen,  though 
Roxana  and  the  yonng  Alexander  were  stiil  living.  But  now 
the  victors  felî  out  among  themselves.  Antigonus,  after  the 
death  of  Eunienes,  had  begun  to  let  it  bc  seen  that  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  empire  of  Alexander  would  content  him,  He 
siew  Pithon.  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  and  distributed 
the  Eastern  provinces  to  his  créatures.  He  then  marched 
westward,  where  important  changes  had  occurred  during  his 
absence,  Cassander  had  made  himself  complète  master  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece;  Lysimachns  had  firmly  established 
himself  in  Thrace;  and  Asander,  satrap  of  Caria,  had  extended 
hîs  dominion  over  Lycia  and  Cappadocia.  Thèse  chiefs,  fear- 
ing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus,  entered  into  a  league  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Seleucus,  now  a  fugitive  at  his  court  ;  and 
when  the  terms  which  they  proposed  were  rejected,  made  prép- 
arations for  war, 

The  war  of  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleu- 
cus, Asander  (or  the  Carian  Cassander),  and  Lysimachus  lasted 
for  three  years.  Antigonus  had  the  assistance  of  his  son  De- 
metrius  in  Asia,  and  (at  first)  of  Polysperchon  and  his  son 
Alexander  in  Europe.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  moderately  suc- 
cessful  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  ;  but  the  recovery  of 
Babylonia  by  Seleucus,  and  the  gênerai  adhésion  to  his  cause 
of  th«*  ^        rn  provinces,  more  than  counterbalanced  thèse 


he  peace  negottated  in  B.C.  311  were,  that 
what  he  possessed;    that  the  Greek  cities 
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shoiild  bc  îndependent  ;  that  Cassander  should  retain  hîs  power 
til!  the  youïîg  Akxander  came  of  âge.  Seleucus  was  no  party 
to  the  treaty,  and  was  îiot  mentioned  in  it.  It  was  probably 
thought  that  he  could  weîl  hoîd  his  own  ;  though  had  he  been 
seriously  nieiiaced,  the  treaty  wou!d  hâve  been  at  once  tlirown 
to  the  winds.  As  it  was,  only  a  few  months  passed  before  there 
was  a  renewal  of  hostiUiies. 

The  oiurder  of  Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander  by  the 
orders  of  Cassander  was  a  natural  conséquence  of  the  thtrd  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty,  and  was  no  doubt  expected  by  Aotigonus. 
He  gladly  saw  thèse  royal  personages  removed  ont  of  his  way  ; 
while  it  suîted  hini  that  the  odium  of  the  act  should  attach  to 
one  of  hîs  adversaries. 

Hostilities  recommenced  in  the  year  following  the  treaty» 
B.C.  310,  They  wcre  precipitated  by  the  breach  which  took 
place  between  Antigonus  and  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who  had 
been  empïoyed  by  him  against  Cassander  in  Greece.  Ptolemy 
Lagi  was  the  fîrst  to  take  up  arms.  Coniplaining  that  An- 
tigonus had  not  w^ithdrawn  his  garrisons  froni  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minofj  he  undertook  to  libérale  them.  Antigonus,  on 
his  side,  complained  that  Cassander  did  not  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  the  cities  of  Eûropean  Greece.  Thus  the  war  was 
renewed,  noroinally  for  the  frcedom  of  Greece.  In  reality,  the 
contcst  was  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Antigonus,  for  inde- 
pendence  on  that  of  the  satraps  ;  and  the  only  question  with 
respect  to  Greece  was,  who  should  be  her  master. 

The  conquerors  at  Ipsus,  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  divided 
the  dominions  of  Alexander  afresh.  As  was  natural»  they  took 
lo  themselves  the  lion*s  share.  The  grcater  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  niade  over  to  Lysimachus.  Seleucus  received  Cappa- 
docia,  part  of  Phrygia,  Upper  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Euphrates.  Cilicia  was  gîven  to  Cassander's 
brother,  Pleistarchus.  Neither  Cassander  hîmself  nor  Ptol- 
emy received  any  additions  lo  their  dominions. 

War  had  now  raged  over  most  of  the  countries  conquered  by 
Alexander  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Tlie  loss  of  lives  and 
the  consumplion  of  treasure  had  been  immense*  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Cyprus.  and  Syria,  which  had  been  the  chief  scènes  of 
conflict,  must  bave  suffered  especially.      Nowhere  had  there 
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bcen  much  attempt  ai  organization  or  interna*  improvemcnts, 
the  attention  of  tîie  nilers  having  been  conttnually  fixed  on 
niilitary  affairs.  Still,  the  evils  of  constant  warfare  bad  been, 
out  of  Greece  at  any  rate,  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  foun- 
dation  of  large  and  magnificent  cities,  intended  partly  as  indi- 
cations of  the  wcalth  and  greatness  of  their  founders,  partly 
as  mcmorials  to  hand  down  their  names  to  after  âges  ;  by  the 
habits  of  military  discipline  imparted  to  a  certain  nomber 
of  the  Asiatics  ;  and  by  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
of  Greek  ideas  over  niost  of  Western  Asia  and  North-eastem 
Africa.  The  niany  dialects  of  Asia  Minor  died  away  and  com- 
pletely  disappeared  before  the  longue  of  the  conqueror  ;  which» 
even  where  it  did  not  whoUy  oust  the  vemaciilar  (as  in  Egypt, 
in  Syria,  and  in  Upper  Asia)>  stood  beside'ït  and  above  it  as 
the  language  of  the  rultng  classes  and  of  the  educated,  gener- 
alîy  intelligible  to  such  persons  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Criraea  to  Elephantioé. 
Knowledge  rapidly  progressed  ;  for  not  only  did  the  native 
historiés  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Phœnicîa,  Judsea,  and  other  East- 
ern  countries  become  now  for  the  fîrst  time  really  known  to 
the  Greeks,  but  the  philosophie  thoiight  and  the  accumulated 
scientific  stores  of  the  most  advanced  Oriental  nations  were 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  Greek  intelligence  was  able  to  em- 
ploy  itself  on  materials  of  considérable  value,  which  had  hith- 
erto  been  quite  inaccessible.  A  great  advance  viras  made  in 
the  sciences  of  mathematics,  astronomy»  geography,  ethnology, 
and  naturai  history,  partly  through  this  opening  np  of  Oriental 
stores,  partly  through  the  enlarged  acqoaintance  with  the 
world  and  its  phenomena  which  followed  on  the  occupation  by 
the  Greeks  of  vast  tracts  previously  untrodden  by  Europeans. 
Commerce,  too,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  newly-oc- 
cupied  countries,  extended  its  opérations.  On  the  other  hand, 
upon  Greece  itself  familîarity  with  Asiatic  ideas  and  modes  of 
life  prodnced  a  debasing  effect.  The  Oriental  habits  of  ser- 
vjlity  and  adulation  superseded  the  oïd  free-spoken  indepcn- 

dence  and  manliness  ;  patriotism  and  public  spirit  disappeared  ; 

IuXt*0^  increased;  literature   lost  its   vigor;  art  deteriorated ; 

and  ^^^  people  sank  into  a  nation  of  pédants,  parasites,  and 
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THIRD  PERIOa 

History  of  the  States  înto  whîch  the  Macedonian  Monarchy 
was  broken  up  after  the  Battle  of  Ipsus. 


Part  L 
HUtary  ûf  ihâ  Syrian  Kin^dom  ûf  the  Seieucidœy  B.  C  J/-2  tû  ^j.* 

The  kîngdom  of  the  Seleucklœ  was  originally  establîshed  în 

loner  Asia.  It  dates  from  the  year  B.C  312»  when  its  foiindcr» 
Seleuciis  Nîcator,  or  '*  the  Conqueror/'  taking  advantage  of 
the  check  vvhich  Antigonus  had  received  by  the  victory  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi  ovcr  Demetrius,  near  Gaza»  returned  to  the  prov- 
ince from  which  he  had  been  a  few  years  earlier  expellcd  by  bis 
great  adversary,  and,  re-establishing  himself  without  much  dif- 
ficulty,  assumed  the  diadem.  At  first,  the  kingdom  consisted 
merely  of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  régions,  Sosiana»  Media, 
and  Persia;  but,  after  the  unsuccessful  expédition  of  Deme- 
trius (B.C.  311),  the  Oriental  provinces  generally  siibmitted 
themselves,  and  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  return 
to  Babylon,  Seleucus  was  master  of  a!l  the  countrics  lying 
betwccn  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  on  the  oiic  hand,  the  Jax- 
artes  and  the  Indian  Océan  on  the  other. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  a  great  campaign  against 
Sandracottus  (Chandragupta),  an  Indian  monarch,  who  bore 
sway  in  the  région  about  the  western  head  streams  of  the  Gan- 
ges.  After  a  brief  struggle,  he  conchided  a  peace  with  thîs 
powerful  prince,  who  furnished  him  with  500  éléphants,  and 
threw  India  opcn  to  his  traders.    It  is  probable  that  he  pur- 

^  Sources,  The  original  authorîties  for  the  history  of  Syria  during 
this  pcriod  are  two  books  (xîx,,  xx.),  and  the  fragments  of  several  lost 
books,  of  Dîodorus  (!ib,  xxi.-xxxiv,),  the  epitomc  of  Justin,  some  books 
and  fragments  of  Polybius  (especialty  books  v.,  vîi,,  and  viit.),  the 
**  Syriaca  "  of  Appian,  Livy  (books  xxxi.  to  xlv.).  the  "  Books  of  Mac* 
cabces,"  and  the  **  Antiqnîtîes  *'  of  Joscphus,  None  of  thèse  works  con- 
tai n  a  continuons  or  complète  account  of  the  whole  period;  and  the 
history  has  to  be  constriicted  by  pîecing  together  the  différent  narra- 
tives. The  chronology  of  the  later  kîngs  dépends  mainly  upon  the 
dates  which  appcar  on  thetr  coins. 
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chased  thc  good-wîU  of  Sandracottus  by  ceding  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  Indian  possessions. 

In  thc  ycar  B.C.  302  Seleucus,  whose  aîd  had  becn  învoked 
by  Lysimachus  and  Cassander»  set  out  from  Babylon  îor  Asîa 
Minor,  and,  having  wintered  in  Cappadocia,  effected  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Lysimachus  early  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  301. 
The  battle  of  Ipsus  followed.  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  his  dominions  shared  by  his  conquerors.  To  the 
kîngdom  of  Seleucus  were  added  Cappadocia,  part  of  Phr}^giat 
Uppcr  Syria,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Euphrates. 

By  thb  arrangement  the  territorial  increase  which  the  king- 
dom  received  was  not  large;  but  the  change  in  the  seat  of 
empire,  which  the  accession  of  territory  brought  about,  was 
extremely  important.  By  shifting  his  capital  from  Babylonia 
to  Syria,  from  the  Lower  Tigris  to  the  Orontes,  Seleucus 
thought  to  strengthen  hiraself  against  his  rivais,  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy.  He  forgot,  apparently,  that  by  placing  his  cap- 
ital at  one  extremity  of  his  long  kingdom  he  weakened  it  gen- 
erally,  and,  in  particular,  loosened  his  grasp  upon  the  more 
eastern  provinces,  w^hich  were  the  least  Hellenized  and  the 
most  liable  to  revolt  Had  Babylon  or  Seleucia  continued  the 
seat  of  govemmcnt,  the  East  might  probably  hâve  been  re- 
tained  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians  might  never  bave  grown 
up,  Rome,  when  she  înterfered  in  the  aflfairs  of  Asîa,  wouîd 
havc  found  a  great  Greek  Empire  situated  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  so  almost  inaccessible  to  her  arms  ;  the  two  civîl- 
îzations  would  hâve  co-existed,  instead  of  being  superseded 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  the  history  of  Asîa  and  of  the  world 
would  hâve  been  wîdely  différent, 

The  followers  of  Alexander  inherited  from  their  master  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  the  building  of  new  cities,  which  they 
called  after  theraselves,  their  fathers,  or  their  favorite  wives. 
Cassander  built  Thessalonica  on  tlie  bay  of  the  name,  and 
Cassandreia  in  the  peninsuîa  of  Palléné,  Lysimachus  fixed 
his  seat  of  govemment  at  a  new  town,  which  he  called  Lysi- 
macheia.  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese.  Antigonus  was  build- 
ing Antigoneia,  on  the  Orontes,  when  he  fell  at  Ipsus.  His 
son,  Demctrius,  made  his  capital  Demetrias,  on  the  gulf  of 
Pagasœ«    Seleucus,  even  before  he  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
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crament  to  Antioch,  had  removed  it  from  Babylon  to  his  city 
of  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris.  Ptoîemy  alone  maintained  the  cap- 
ital which  he  found  established  on  his  arrivai  in  Egypt.  The 
numeroiis  Antiochs,  Laodiceias,  Epiphaoeias,  and  Selcuceias, 
with  which  Asia  became  covered,  attest  ihe  continuance  of  the 
taste  in  the  successors  of  Nicator. 

Thotigh  Seleucus  had  corne  to  the  rescue,  on  the  invitation 
of  Ptoîemy,  Cassander»  and  Lysimachus,  yet  he  was  well  avvare 
that  he  could  place  no  depeiideiice  on  the  continuance  of  their 
amity.  His  siiccess  made  theni  jealous  of  hini,  and  înduced 
them  to  draw  ncarer  to  each  other,  and  unité  their  interests  by 
intermarriages.  Seleucus,  thercfore,  cast  ahout  for  an  ally» 
and  found  one  m  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  his  late 
adversary,  whom  he  attached  to  himself  in  the  same  way. 
Demetriiis,  who  had  escaped  from  Ipsus  with  a  considérable 
force,  was  a  personage  of  importance;  and,  by  supporting 
him  in  his  quarrels  with  Cassander,  and  then  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus  was  able  to  keep  those  princes  employed. 

In  Asia  a  period  of  tranquillîty  followed  the  marriage  of  Se- 
leucus. Cassander  and  Lysimachus  were  occupied  wnth  \var3 
in  Europe  raîsed  by  the  ambition  of  Demetrius.  Ptoîemy  by 
himself  was  too  weak  to  effcct  any  thing,  and,  having  been  al- 
lowed  to  retain  Lower  Syria  and  Palestine,  had  no  ground  of 
complaint.  Seleucus  employed  the  interval  (about  twelve 
years,  B.C.  299  to  287)  in  building  his  capital,  Antioch;  en- 
larging  and  beautifying  its  port,  Seleuceia  ;  and  consolidaling, 
arranging,  and  organizing  his  vast  empire.  The  whole  terri- 
tory  was  dividcd  into  seventy-two  satrapies,  whîch  w^ere  placed 
under  the  govemment  of  Greeks  or  Macedonians,  not  of  na- 
tives. A  large  standing  army  was  maintained,  composed  main- 
ly  of  native  troops,  ofïicered  by  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  After 
a  whîle,  Seleucus  dividcd  his  empire  with  his  son  Antiochus, 
committing  to  him  the  entire  govemment  of  aîl  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Euphrates— a  dangerous  précèdent,  though  one 
which  can  scarcely  bc  saîd  to  hâve  had  actual  evil  conséquences. 
At  the  same  time,  Seleucus  yielded  to  Antiochus  the  possession 
of  his  consort,  Stratonicé,  with  w^honi  that  prince  had  falîen 
desperately  in  love. 

The  fîrst  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  was  caused  by  the 
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wild  projccts  of  Demetrius.  That  harc-braincd  prince»  aftcr 
gaining  and  thcn  losing  Macedonia,  plunged  suddenJy  into 
Asia,  where  he  hoped  to  w4n  by  his  svi^ord  a  new  dominion. 
Unable  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  kingdom  of 
Lysimachus,  he  entered  Cilicia  and  became  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities  with  Seleucus,  who  defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  in  a  private  condition  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Shoitly  aftenvards,  B.C.  281,  occurred  the  nipture  between 
Sclcucus  and  Lysimachus,  which  Icd  to  the  death  of  that  aged 
monarch  and  the  conquest  of  great  part  of  his  dominions. 
Domestic  troubles,  caused  by  Arsinoè^  paved  the  ^^y  for  the 
attack  of  Seleucus,  who  found  his  best  support  in  the  disaffec- 
tion of  his  enemy*s  subjccts.  The  battle  of  Conipedion  cost 
Lysimachus  his  Hfc  ;  and  gave  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  into 
the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king.  It  might  hâve  been  expected 
that  the  European  provinces  would  hâve  been  gaîned  with 
equal  ease,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Eg>pt,  the  scat- 
tcred  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire  would  hâve  been  once 
more  reunited.  But  an  avenger  of  Lysimachus  appeared  in 
the  person  of  the  Egyptian  exile,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eldest 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  proceeding  to  take 
possession  of  Lysimacheia,  his  late  rival's  capital,  he  was  mur- 
dered  in  open  day  by  the  Eg>T>tîan  adventurer,  who  thereupon 
became  king  of  Maccdon. 

Antiochus  L  (Soter)  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions, 
B.C  280,  and  shordy  became  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Zi- 
pœtcs  and  Nicomedes,  native  kings  of  Bithynia,  the  former 
of  whom  had  successfulty  maintained  his  independence  against 
Lysimachus.  Nicomedes  (B*C.  ^278),  finding  his  own  resources 
însufficient  for  ihe  struggle,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  been  now  for  some  years  ravaging  East- 
em  Europe,  and  had  already  aided  him  against  his  brother 
Zipoetes.  With  their  help  he  maintained  his  independence,  and 
crippled  the  power  of  Antiochus,  who  lost  Northern  Phrygia, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Gauls  and  became  Galatia,  and 
North-western  Lydia,  which  became  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus.  Antiochus  succeeded  in  infiicting  one  considérable  defeat 
on  the  Gauls,  B.C.  275»  whence  his  cognomen  of  '*  Soter  '* 
(Saviour);    othen^'isc  his  expéditions  were  unfortunate;    and 
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the  Syrîan  empire  at  hîs  death  had  declmed  considerably  beîow 
the  point  of  greatness  and  splendor  reached  under  Nicalor. 

Antiochus  IL  surnamed  0eoç,  "  the  God/'  succeeded  his 
father.  He  was  a  weak  and  effemioate  prince,  sunk  in  sensual- 
ity  and  profligacy,  who  allowed  the  king^dom  to  be  ruled  by 
his  wives  and  maie  favorites.  Under  him  the  dechnc  of  the 
empire  became  rapid.  The  weakness  of  his  government  tenipt- 
eJ  the  provinces  to  rebel  ;  and  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  king- 
donis  date  from  his  reign,  The  only  success  whicli  attended 
him  was  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  whkh  he  recov- 
ered  what  he  had  previousîy  lost  to  Philadelphus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Seleucus  II.,  surnamed  Calîinicus,  became  king  on  the  as- 
sasstnation  of  his  father.  Throughout  his  reign,  whicli  lastcd 
rather  more  than  twenty  years,  B.C.  246  to  226,  he  was  most 
unfortunate,  being  engaged  in  wars  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
with  Antiochus  Hierax,  his  own  brother,  and  with  the  Parthian 
king,  Arsaces  IL,  in  aîl  of  which  he  met  witli  disasters.  Still, 
it  is  remarkable  that,  even  when  his  fortmies  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  he  always  fonnd  a  means  of  recovering  himself,  so  that 
his  epithet  of  Calhnicns,  **  the  Victorious,"  was  not  whoUy  in- 
appropriate.  The  kingdom  must  hâve  been  greatly  weakened 
and  exhausted  during  his  reign;  but  its  Hmits  were  not  seri- 
ously  contracted.  Portions  of  Asia  Minor  were  indeed  lost 
to  Ptolemy  and  to  Attalos,  and  the  Parthians  appear  to  hâve 
made  themselves  masters  of  Hyrcania  ;  but,  excepting  in  thèse 
two  quarters,  Seleucus  recovercd  his  losses»  and  left  the  terri- 
tories  which  he  had  inherited  to  his  son,  Seleucus  Ceraunus. 

Seleucus  II L — surnamed  Ceraunus,  **  the  Thunderbolt '* — 
had  a  reign  which  lasted  only  three  years.  Assisted  by  his 
cousin,  the  young  Achaeus,  he  prepared  a  great  expédition 
against  the  Pergamene  monarch.  Attahis,  whose  dominions 
now  reached  to  the  Taiirus*  His  ill-paid  army,  however.  while 
on  the  march»  became  mutinons;  and  he  was  assassinated  by 
some  of  hîs  officers,  B.C.  223. 

On  the  death  of  Seleucus  IIL,  Antiochus  II L,  surnamed 
*'  the  Great;"  ascended  the  throne.  His  long  reign,  which  ex- 
ceeded  thirty-six  years,  constitutes  the  most  eventful  period 
of  Syrian  hîstory.  Antiochus  did  much  to  recover,  consolidate, 
and  in  some  quarters  enlarge,  his  empire.    He  put  down  the 
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important  rebellions  of  Molo  and  Achaeus,  checked  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  Parthiaos  and  Bactrians,  restored  his  frontier  to- 
wards  India,  drove  tlie  Egyptians  from  Asia,  and  even  at  one 
timc  established  his  doniînion  over  a  portion  of  Europe.  But 
thèse  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  losses 
which  he  sustained  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  need- 
lessly  drew  into  Asia.  The  alliance  between  Rome  and  Perga- 
mus,  and  the  conséquent  aggrandizement  of  that  kingdom, 
were  deeply  înjurious  to  Syria,  and  greatly  accelerated  her  dé- 
cline, Antiochus  u^s  unwise  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the 
Romans,  and  foolish,  when  he  had  provoked  ît,  not  to  take 
the  advice  of  Hannibal  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war  should 
be  conducted.  Had  he  united  with  Macedonia  and  Carthage, 
and  transfcrred  tlie  contest  into  Italy,  the  Roman  power  raight 
hâve  been  broken  or  checked.  By  standing  alone,  and  on  the 
défensive,  he  at  once  made  his  defeat  certain,  and  rendered  its 
conséquences  more  injurious  than  they  would  hâve  been  other- 
wîse- 

Antiochus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Seîeucus  IV.,  who  took 
the  name  of  Philopator,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  B.C  187  to 
176.  Thîs  period  w^as  whoUy  uneventful.  The  fear  of  Rome, 
and  the  weakness  prodiiced  by  exhaustion,  forced  Seîeucus  to 
remain  quiet,  even  when  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  seemed  about 
to  conquer  and  absorb  Pontus.  Rome  held  as  a  hostage  for 
his  fidelity,  first,  his  brother,  Antiochus,  and  theo  his  son, 
Demetrius.  Seîeucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodorus,  his  treas- 
urer  (B.C.  176),  who  hoped  to  succeed  to  his  dominions. 

On  the  death  of  Seîeucus,  the  tlirone  was  seized  by  Helio- 
dorus ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the 
late  kîng.  with  the  help  of  the  Pergamene  monarch,  Eumenes, 
recovered  ît.  This  prince,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Antio- 
chus IV.,  or  (more  commonly)  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
a  man  of  courage  and  energ>*.  He  engaged  in  important  wars 
with  Armenia  and  Egypt;  and  would  beyond  a  doubt  hâve 
conquered  the  latter  country,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Romans»  Stiîl,  the  energy  of  Epîphanes  was  of 
little  benefit  to  his  country.  He  gained  no  permanent  advan- 
tage  from  his  Eg>'ptian  campaigns,  since  the  Romans  deprived 
hîm  even  of  Cyprus.    He  made  no  serious  impression  on  Ar* 
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menia,  though  he  captiired  Artaxias,  îts  sovereign.     On  the 

other  hand,  his  religions  intolérance  raised  liim  iip  an  eneniy 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  whose  bilter  hostility  proved  under 
his  successors  a  prolific  source  of  weakness.  The  Jews,  favored 
by  former  kings  of  Syria,  were  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
mad  project  of  this  self-willed  monarch,  who,  not  content  wilh 
plundering  the  Temple  to  satisfy  his  necessities,  profaned  it 
by  setting  np  in  the  Iloly  of  Holies  the  image  of  Jupiter 
Olynipiiis.  His  hixury  and  extravagance  also  tended  to  ruin 
his  empire,  and  made  him  seek  to  enrich  himself  with  the  pltin- 
der  of  other  temples  bcsidcs  that  at  Jérusalem.  An  attempt 
of  this  kind,  which  was  baffled,  in  Elymaîs,  is  said  to  hâve  been 
followed  by  an  access  of  superstitious  terror,  which  led  to  his 
death  at  Tabae,  B.C  164. 

Epiphanes  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  V,,  sumamed  Eu- 
pator,  a  boy  not  more  than  twelve  years  oîd.  The  chief  power 
during  his  reign  was  in  the  hands  of  Lysias,  whom  Epiphanes 
had  left  as  régent  when  he  quitted  Antioch.  Lysias  attempts 
to  reduce  the  rebel  Jews,  but  aîlows  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
the  war  by  the  attitude  of  his  rival  Philip,  whom  he  attacks, 
defeats,  and  puts  to  death.  He  takes  no  steps,  however,  to 
resist  the  Parthians  when  they  ovcrrun  the  Eastem  provinces, 
or  the  Romans  when  they  harshly  en  force  the  ternis  of  the 
treaty  conchrded  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia.  The  position 
of  affairs,  which  we  can  well  tinderstand  the  Romans  favoring» 
was  most  injurions  to  the  power  of  Syria,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  minor  and  a  régent,  was  equally  incapable  of  maintaîning 
internai  order  and  repelling  foreîgn  attack.  It  was  an  advan- 
tage  to  Syria  when  Demetritis,  the  adolt  son  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  long  detained 
as  a  hostage,  and,  pntting  Lysias  and  Eupator  to  death,  him- 
self mounted  the  throne. 

Demetrius,  having  succeeded  in  obtainîîig  the  sanction  of 
Rome  to  his  usurpation,  occupîed  himself  for  some  years  in 
attempts  to  reduce  the  Jews.  He  appears  to  bave  been  a  vig- 
orous  admintstrator,  and  a  man  of  considérable  ambition  and 
energy  ;  but  he  could  not  arrest  the  décline  of  the  Syrian  state. 
The  Romans  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his  attacks  on  the 
Jews;    and  when  he  ventured  on  an  expédition  înto  Cappa- 
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docia.  for  the  purpose  of  expelîing  the  king  Ariarathes,  and 
giving  the  crown  to  Orophemes,  his  bastard  brother,  a  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  neighboring  kings,  to  which 
the  Romans  becanie  parties  ;  and  a  prctender,  Alexaeder  Balas, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Epiphanes»  was  encouraged  to  come  for- 
ward  and  claim  the  throne,  So  low  had  the  Syrian  power  now 
sunk,  that  both  Demetrius  and  his  rival  courted  the  favor  of 
the  despised  Jews  ;  and  their  adhésion  to  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender  probably  tumed  the  scale  in  his  favor.  After  two  years 
of  warfare  and  two  important  hattles»  Demetrius  was  defeated, 
and  lost  both  his  crown  and  life. 

Alexander  Balas,  who  had  been  supported  in  his  stniggle 
with  Demetrius  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt,  was 
given  by  the  latter  the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter.  But 
he  soon  proved  himself  imfit  to  rule.  Committing  the  man- 
agement of  afifairs  to  an  imworthy  favorite,  Ammonius,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  every  kind  of  self-indulgence.  Upon  this»  Deme- 
trius, the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  perceiving  that  Balas  had 
become  odious  to  his  subjects,  took  heart,  and»  landing  in  Cili- 
cia,  commenced  a  struggle  for  the  throne.  The  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  protected  Alexander  for  a  while;  but  when  his  father- 
in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor»  passed  over  to  the  side  of  his  an- 
tagonist,  the  contest  was  decided  against  him,  Defeated  in 
a  pitched  battîe  near  Antioch,  he  fled  to  Abse  in  Arabia,  where 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  ofïicers,  w^ho  sent  his  head  to 
Ptolemy, 

Demetrius  II.,  surnamed  Nicator,  then  ascended  the  throne, 
He  had  already,  while  pretender,  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  his  rival,  wOiom  Ptolemy  had  forced  Balas  to  gîve  up.  On 
obtaining  fuîl  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  ruled  tyrannically. 
and  disgusted  many  of  his  subjects,  The  people  of  Antioch 
having  risen  in  revolt,  and  Demetrius  having  allowed  hîs  Jew- 
ish  body-guard  to  plunder  the  town,  Diodottis  of  Apamea  set 
up  a  rival  king  în  the  person  of  Antiochus  VI„  son  of  Alexan- 
der Balas,  a  child  of  two  years  of  âge,  who  bore  the  régal  title 
for  three  or  four  years  (B.C.  146  to  143),  after  w^hich  Diodotus 
removed  him»  and,  taking  the  name  of  Trypho,  declared  him- 
self independent  monarch  (airrofcpdrùïpy  After  vain  efïorts  to 
reduce  his  rivais  for  the  space  of  about  seven  years,  Demetrius, 
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leaving  hîs  wîfe,  Cleopatra,  to  mainlain  hîs  înterests  în  Syria, 
marched  into  his  Easteni  provinces,  which  were  in  danger  of 
falling  a  prcy  to  the  Parthians,  Hère,  though  al  first  he  gained 
siîch  advantages  as  enabîed  him  to  assume  the  title  of  **  Con- 
queror  '' {piKuT(ûp),hh  arms  soon  met  with  a  reverse.  Defeated 
by  the  Parthian  monarch,  Arsaces  VL,  in  the  year  B.C.  140, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  a  captive  at  the  Parthian 
court  for  several  years. 

Doring  the  absence  of  Demetnus  in  the  remote  East,  his 
miç,  Cleopatra,  iinabîe  to  make  head  against  Tryphon,  looked 
out  for  some  efîectual  support,  and  found  it  in  Antiochus  of 
Sida  (Sidetes),  her  hiisband's  brother,  who,  joining  his  arms 
with  hers,  attacked  Tryphon,  and  after  a  stniggle,  which  seems 
to  hâve  lasted  nearly  two  years,  defeated  him  and  put  him  to 
death,  Antiochus  Sidetes  upon  this  became  sole  monarch  of 
Syria,  B.C.  137,  and  contracted  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  his 
captive  brother*s  wife,  w^ho  considered  herself  practically  di- 
vorced  by  her  hnsband^s  captivity  and  marriage  with  a  Par- 
thian princess.  His  first  step,  after  estabHshing  his  authority, 
was  to  reduce  the  Jews,  B.C.  135  to  133.  A  few  years  later, 
B.C.  129,  he  undertook  an  expédition  into  Parthia  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  delivering  his  brother,  and  gained  some  important  suc- 
cesses  ;  but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  w4io 
attacked  his  army  in  its  w4nter-quarters,  and  destroyed  it  with 
its  commander. 

Meanwhile  Demetrîus  IL,  having  been  released  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  Parthian  monarch,  who  hoped  by  exciting 
troubles  in  Syria  to  force  Antiochus  to  retreat,  had  reached 
Antioch  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom.  But  he  w^as  not 
sulïered  to  remain  long  in  tranquillity.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  the 
ktng  of  Eg>'pt,  raised  up  a  pretender  to  his  crow^n  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Zabinas,  who  professed  to  be  the  son  of  Balas. 
A  batlle  was  fought  between  the  rivais  near  Damascus,  in 
w^hîch  Demetrîus  was  completely  defeated.  Forced  to  take 
flight.  he  sought  a  refuge  with  his  wife  at  Ptolemaîs»  but  was 
rejected  ;  whereupon  he  endeavored  to  throw  himself  into  Tyre, 
but  was  captured  and  slain,  B.C.  126. 

War  followed  between  Zabinas  and  Cleopatra,  who,  having 
put  to  death  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son,  because  he  had  assumed 
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the  diadem  witîaout  her  permission,  associated  with  berself  on 
the  throne  lier  second  son,  Antiodius,  and  reigned  conjointly 
with  lîini  till  B.C  12I.  Zabinas  niaintained  himself  in  parts  of 
Syria  for  seven  years  ;  but,  having  quarrelled  with  his  patron, 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  he  was  reduced  to  straits,  about  B.C  124, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  completely  crnshed  by  Anti* 
ochus,  who  forced  him  to  swallow  poison,  B.C»  122.  Soon 
afterwards — B.C.  121 — Antiochns  found  himself  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  pnttiiig  his  mot  her  to  dcath  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  life,  against  which  he  discovered  her  to  be  plolting. 

Syria  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity  under  Antiodius 
VIIL,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  BX.  122  to  114.  The  East- 
ern  provinces  were,  however,  completely  lost,  and  no  attempt 
was  niade  to  recover  them,  The  Syrian  kingdom  was  con- 
fined  within  Taurus  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east, 
and  Palestine  on  the  south.  Judaea  had  become  whoUy  inde- 
pendent.  The  great  empire,  which  had  once  reached  from 
Phrygia  to  the  Indus,  had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  and  there  was  no  spirît  in  either  prince  or  people  to 
make  any  effort  to  regain  what  liad  been  lost.  The  country 
was  exhausted  by  the  constant  wars,  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  monarchs.  Weahh  was  accumulated 
in  a  few  hands.  The  people  of  the  capital  were  wholly  given 
up  to  luxury.  If  Rome  had  chosen  to  step  in  at  any  Urne  after 
the  death  of  the  second  Demetrins,  she  might  hâve  become 
mistress  of  the  whole  of  Syria  almost  without  a  straggle*  At 
first  her  domestic  troubles,  and  then  her  contest  with  Mith- 
ridates,  hindered  her,  so  that  it  was  not  till  half  a  century  later 
that  the  miseries  of  Syria  were  ended  by  her  absorption  into 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  tranquillity  of  Antiochns  VIIL  was  disturbed  în  B.C, 
114  by  the  revolt  of  his  half-brother,  Antiochiîs  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Cleopatra  by  Antiochns  Sidetes,  her  third  husband.  A 
bloody  contest  folio wed,  which  it  was  attempted  to  terminate 
at  the  close  of  three  years,  B.C.  m,  by  a  partition  of  the  terri- 
tory.  But  the  fend  soon  broke  out  afresh.  War  raged  be- 
tween  the  brothers  for  nine  years,  B.C.  105  to  96,  with  varied 
success,  but  with  no  decided  ad%-antage  to  either,  while  the  dis- 
intégration  of  the  empire  rapîdly  proceeded.     The  towns  on 
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the  coast,  Tyre,  Siclon»  Seleuceia,  assumed  independencc*  Ci- 
licia  revolted.  The  Arabs  ravaged  Syria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  At  length,  amid  thèse  varions 
calamities,  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VIII.  came  to  an  end  by  his 
assassination,  in  B,C  96,  by  Heracleon,  an  officer  of  his  court. 

Heracleon  endeavored  to  seize  the  crown,  but  failed.  It  fcll 
to  Seleucus  V.  (EpiphanesJ,  the  eldest  son  of  Grypus,  who  con- 
tinued  the  war  with  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  and  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  95,  when 
Cyzicenus,  defeaied  in  a  great  battle»  slew  himself  to  prevent 
his  capture.  But  the  struggle  between  tîie  two  hooses  was  net 
yet  ended,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  as- 
sumed the  roya!  title,  and  attacking  Seleucus  drove  him  out  of 
Syria  into  Cihcia,  where  he  perished  miserably,  being  bumt 
alive  by  the  people  of  Mopsuestia,  from  whom  he  had  required 
a  contribution. 

Philip»  the  second  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  succeeded,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  Eusebes  for  some  years,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brothers,  Demetrios,  and  Antiochus  Dionysus,  until  at 
last  Eusebes  was  overcome  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Par- 
thia.  Phihp  and  his  brothers  then  fell  out,  and  engaged  in  war 
one  against  another.  At  leiîgth  the  Synans,  seeing  no  end  to 
thèse  civil  contests,  called  to  their  aid  the  king  of  the  neigh- 
borîng  Armenia,  Tigranes,  and  putting  themselves  under  his 
rnle,  obtained  a  respite  from  sufîering  for  about  fourteen  years, 
B.C.  83  to  6g.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  Tigranes,  having 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  forced  to  relinqtiish  Syria, 

The  Syrian  throne  seems  then  to  bave  fallen  to  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes»  who  held  it  for  four  years  only, 
when  he  was  dispossessed  by  Pompey,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  B.C.  65. 
13 
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Part  IL 
Hisiory  of  the  EgypHan  Kingdom  of  the  PtoUmies,  B,  C  32J  iû  jo."^ 

The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemîes,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Alexancler  the  Great,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  prosper- 
ity  which,  it  is  probable,  was  ne  ver  dreamt  of  by  the  Cotiqiieror. 
His  subjection  of  Egypt  was  accompHshed  rapidly  ;  and  he 
spent  but  httle  lime  in  the  organization  of  his  cooquest.  Still, 
the  foundation  of  ail  Egypt 's  later  greatness  was  laid,  and  the 
character  of  its  second  civilization  detemiined,  by  him,  in  the 
act  by  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  the 
inland  position  of  Memphis  to  the  maritime  Alexandrla.  By 
this  altération  not  only  was  the  continued  pre-eminence  of  the 
Macedo-Greek  élément  secured,  but  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  themselvcs  was  modified  Commercial  pursuits  w^ere 
adopted  by  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Intercoyrse  with  for- 
eigners,  hitherto  checked  and  discouraged,  became  common. 
Production  was  stimulated  ;  enterprise  throve;  and  the  stereo- 
typed  habits  of  this  niost  rigid  of  ancient  peoples  were  to  a 
large  exlent  broken  into.  In  language  and  religion  they  still 
continued  separate  from  their  conquerors  ;  but  their  manners 
and  tone  of  thought  imderwent  a  change.  The  stifï-necked 
rebels  agaînst  the  authority  of  the  Persian  crown  became  the 
willing  subjects  of  the  Macedonians.  Absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry,  or  in  the  novel  employment  of  literature,  the 
Egyptians  forgot  their  old  love  of  indepcndence,  and  content- 
edly  acquîesced  in  the  new  régime. 

*  Sources,  The  sources  for  the  Egyptian  history  of  this  period  are  for 
the  most  part  identical  with  those  which  hâve  been  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  the  last  section  as  sotirces  for  the  hïslory  of  the  Seleucidie;  but 
on  the  whole  they  are  scantier  and  less  satisfactory.  As  the  contact 
between  Juda^a  and  Eg>'pt  dunng  thîs  period  was  only  occasional,  the 
information  furnished  by  Josephus  and  the  '*  Books  of  Maccabees  "  is 
discontinuous  and  fragmentary.  Again,  there  is  no  w^ork  on  Egypt 
corresponding  to  the  *'  Syriaca  "  of  Appian.  The  chronology,  more- 
over,  is  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ptolemies  adopted  no 
era,  only  datîng  their  coins  in  some  instances  by  theîr  régnai  yetrs; 
so  that  the  exactness  which  an  era  fïirnishes  is  wanting.  Some  im- 
portant détails  with  respect  to  foreign  conquests  and  to  the  internai 
admintstra^tion  are,  faowever,  preserved  to  us  in  Inscriptions. 
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In  the  history  oî  nations  much  dépends  on  the  characters  of 
individiials;  and  Egypt  seems  îo  hâve  been  very  largely  in- 
debted  to  the  first  Ptoleniy  for  her  extraordinary  prosperity. 
Assigned  the  African  provinces  in  the  division  of  Alexander*s 
dominions  after  his  death  (B,C  323)»  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
his  government,  and,  resigning  any  great  ambition,  sought  to 
render  his  own  territory  unassailable,  and  to  make  such  addi- 
tions to  it  as  conld  he  attempted  without  much  risk.  Il  w^as 
among  his  spécial  aims  to  make  Egypt  a  great  naval  power; 
and  in  this  he  succeecled  almost  beyond  his  hopes,  having  after 
many  vicissitudes  estabîished  his  authority  over  Palestine, 
Phœnicia,  and  Cœlé-Syria  ;  and  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
island  of  Cyprns.  CiHcia»  Caria,  and  Pamphyha  were  open  to 
his  attacks,  and  sometinies  subject  to  his  sway.  For  a  time  he 
even  held  important  positions  in  Greece,  e.g.,  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  ;  but  he  never  allowed  the  maintenance  of  thèse  distant 
acquisitions  to  entangle  him  inextricably  in  foreign  wars,  or  to 
endanger  his  home  dominions.  Attacked  twice  in  his  own 
province,  once  by  Pcrdiccas  (B.C,  321),  and  once  by  Demetrius 
and  Antigonus  (B.C  306),  he  bot  h  tîmes  repuîsed  his  assail- 
ants  and  maintained  his  own  territory  intact.  Readiîy  retiring 
if  danger  threatened,  he  was  always  prompt  to  advance  whcn 
occasion  ofifered.  His  combined  prudence  and  vigor  obtained 
the  reward  of  ultimate  success  ;  and  his  dcath  left  Egypt  in  pos- 
session of  ail  the  more  important  of  his  conqiiests. 

In  one  quarter  alone  did  Ptolemy  endeavor  to  extend  hîs 
African  dominion.  The  flourishîng  country  of  the  Cyrenaïca, 
which  lay  not  far  from  Egypt  upon  the  west,  had  welcomed 
Alexander  as  a  deliverer  from  the  power  of  Persia,  and  had 
been  accepted  by  him  into  alliance.  Ptolemy,  who  coveted  its 
natural  weaith,  and  dislikcd  the  existence  of  an  independent 
republic  in  his  neighborhood,  found  an  occasion  in  the  troubles 
which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Cyrêné,  to  establish  his  authority 
over  the  whole  région.  At  the  same  time  he  must  hâve 
brought  under  subjection  the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  district  be- 
tween  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaïca,  who  in  former  times  had  been 
dépendent  upon  the  native  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  had  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Persians  when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cam- 
byses. 
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The  System  of  government  establishcd  by  Ptolemy  Lagî,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  was  the  following.  The  monarch 
was  suprême,  and  indeed  abso!ute»  having  llie  sole  direction  of 
affairs  and  the  sole  appointmenl  of  ail  officers.  The  changes, 
however,  made  in  the  internai  administration  were  few.  The 
division  of  the  whole  country  into  nomes  was  maintained  ;  and 
most  of  the  old  nomes  were  kept,  a  certain  niimber  on!y  being 
subdivided.  Each  was  ruled  by  its  nomarch,  who  received  his 
appointment  from  the  crown,  and  might  at  any  time  be  super- 
seded.  The  nomarchs  were  freqnently,  perhaps  even  gêner- 
ally,  native  Egyptians.  They  administcred  in  their  provinces 
the  old  Egyptian  laws,  and  maintained  the  old  Egyptian  re- 
ligion. It  was  from  fîrst  to  last  a  part  of  the  established  policy 
of  the  Lagid  monarchs  to  protect  and  honor  the  religion  of 
their  subjects^  which  they  regarded  as  closely  akin  to  their  own, 
and  of  which  they  ostentatiously  made  themselves  the  patrons* 
Ptolemy  Lagi  began  the  practice  of  rebuilding  and  ornament- 
ing  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  paid  particular 
honor  to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  Apis.  The  old  priv- 
ilèges of  the  priests,  and  especially  their  exemption  from  land- 
tax,  were  continued  ;  and  they  were  allowed  everywhere  tlie 
utmost  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  cvery  rite  of  tlieir  religion. 
In  return  for  thèse  favors  the  priests  were  expected  to  acknowl- 
edge  a  quasi-divinity  in  the  Lagid  monarchs,  and  to  perform 
certain  cérémonies  in  their  honor,  both  in  their  lifetime  and 
after  their  decease. 

At  the  same  time  many  exclusive  privilèges  were  reserved 
for  the  conquering  race.  The  tranquillity  ol  the  country  was 
maintained  by  a  standing  army  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  and  officered  wholly  by  members 
of  the  dominant  class.  This  army  was  located  in,  compar- 
atively,  a  few  spots,  so  that  its  présence  was  not  much  felt  by 
the  grcat  bnlk  of  the  popidation.  As  positions  of  authority  in 
the  military  service  were  reserved  for  Grseco-Macedonians,  so 
also  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  ail  offices  of  any  im- 
portance were  fiîled  itp  from  the  same  class,  This  class,  more- 
over,  which  was  found  chïefly  in  a  smal!  number  of  the  chief 
towns,  enjoyed  fui!  municipal  liberty  in  thèse  places,  eîecting 
its  own  oflScers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  adminîstering  its  own 
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affairs  without  interférence  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern* 
ment 

One  of  the  chief  peciilianties  of  the  early  Lag-id  kingdom — 
a  pecnliarity  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  its  founder — was  îts 
encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  Ptolemy  Lagi  was 
himself  an  author;  and,  alone  among  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander,  inherited  the  regard  for  men  of  learning  and  research 
which  had  distingiiished  his  great  patron.  Folio wing  the  ex- 
ampk  of  Aristotle,  he  set  himself  to  coUect  an  cxtensive  library, 
and  lodged  it  in  a  building  connected  wifch  the  royal  palace. 
Men  of  learning  were  invited  by  him  to  take  up  their  résidence 
at  Alexandria  ;  and  the  "  IVf  useuni  '*  was  fouodcd,  a  Collège  of 
Professors,  which  rapidly  drew  to  it  a  vast  body  of  students, 
and  rendered  Alexandria  the  university  of  the  Eastern  world. 
It  was  too  late  in  tlie  history  of  the  Greek  race  to  obtain,  by  the 
fostering  influence  of  judicious  j>atronage,  the  création  of  mas- 
terpieces  ;  but  exact  science,  criticism,  and  even  poetry  of  an 
unpretentious  kind,  were  produced  ;  and  much  excellent  liter- 
ary  work  was  done,  to  the  great  bcnefît  of  the  modems.  Eu- 
clid,  and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  in  mathematics;  Philetas,  Calli- 
machus,  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  in  poetry  ;  Aristophancs 
of  Byzantinm,  and  Aristarchus,  in  criticism  ;  Eratosthenes  in 
chronology  and  geography  ;  Hipparchus  in  astronomical  sci- 
ence; and  Manetho  in  history— adorned  the  Lagid  perîod,  and 
sufficienlly  indicate  that  the  Lagid  patronage  of  learning  was 
not  unfroitfuk  Apelles,  too,  and  Antiphilus  produced  many 
of  their  best  pictures  at  the  Alexandrian  court, 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  was  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries*  In  an  âge  of 
treachery  and  violence»  he  appears  to  hâve  remained  faithful  to 
his  engagements,  and  to  hâve  bcen  rarely  guiîty  of  any  bîood- 
shed  that  was  not  absolu tely  necessary  for  his  own  safety  and 
that  of  his  kingdom.  His  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  never  scrupled  to  in- 
cur  Personal  danger.  The  generosity  of  his  temper  was 
evinccd  by  his  frequently  setting  his  prisoners  free  without 
ransom.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was,  however,  unhappy. 
He  married  two  wives,  Euridycé,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
whom  he  divorced,  and  Bérénice,  her  companion.     By  Eury- 
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dicé  lie  had  a  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  should  naturally 
hâve  been  his  successor  ;  but  Bérénice  prevailed  on  hini  in  his 
old  âge  to  prefer  her  son,  Pliiladelphus  ;  and  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  offcnded,  became  an  exile  from  his  country.  atid  an  in- 
triguer against  the  interests  of  liis  brother  and  his  other  rel- 
atives. Enniity  and  bloodshed  were  thus  introduced  into  the 
family  ;  and  to  that  was  shortly  afterwards  added  the  crime  of 
inccst,  a  fatal  cause  of  decay  and  corruption, 

Ptolemy  Lagi  adomed  his  capital  with  a  number  of  great 
works.  ïhe  principal  of  tliese  were  the  royal  palace,  the  Mu- 
séum, the  lofty  Pharos,  upon  the  island  which  formed  the  port, 
the  mole  or  causeway,  ncarly  a  mile  in  length  (Heptastadium), 
wliich  connected  thîs  island  with  the  shore,  the  Soma  or  mauso- 
Icum,  cootatning  the  body  of  Alexander,  the  temple  of  Serapis 
(completed  by  his  son,  Philadelphus),  and  the  Hippodrome  or 
grcat  race-course.  He  lîkewise  rebuilt  the  inner  chamber  of 
tiic  grand  temple  at  Karnak,  and  probably  repaired  many  other 
Mgyptian  buildings.  After  a  reign  of  forty  years,  having  at- 
taincd  to  the  advanced  âge  of  eighty-four,  he  died  in  Alcxan- 
dria,  B,C  283,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Phtladelphus,  the 
eldcst  of  his  children  by  Bérénice,  whom  he  had  already  Iwo 
ycars  before  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom. 

Ptolemy  IL,  surnamed  Pliiladelphus,  was  born  at  Cos,  B.C 
309,  and  was  consecjuently  twenty-six  years  of  âge  at  the  com- 
niencemcnt  of  his  sole  reign,  He  inherited  his  father*s  love 
for  Iherature  and  genius  for  administration,  but  not  his  mili- 
tary  capacity»  Still,  he  did  not  abstain  altogether  even  from 
upprcssive  wars,  but  had  an  eye  to  the  e  vent  s  which  were  pass- 
ing  in  other  countries,  and  sought  to  main  tain  by  his  arms  the 
balance  of  pow^er  establîshed  in  his  father's  lifetime.  His  chief 
W»rs  were  with  the  rebel  king  of  Cyrêné,  his  half-brother, 
Magds;  with  Antiochus  L  and  Antiochus  IL,  kings  of  Syria; 
and  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon.  They  occu- 
pied  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  from  B,C,  269  to  249. 
Philadelphus  was  fatrly  successfui  in  them,  excepting  that  he 
was  forced,  as  the  resuit  of  his  struggle  with  Magas,  to  ac- 
Ic^e  the  independence  oî  that  monarch. 

e  administration  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  in 
eminently  successfui.    To  him  belongs  the  crédit 
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of  developîng  to  theîr  Mlest  extent  the  commercial  advantages 
which  the  position  of  Egypt  throws  open  to  her,  and  of  briîig- 
ing  by  thèse  means  her  material  prosperity  to  îts  culmioating 
point,  By  reopeniog  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Nîle — ^a  construction  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ramesside  kîngs 
—and  building  the  port  of  Arsinoë  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Suez,  he  nnited  the  East  and  West,  allowing  the  merchandise 
of  either  région  to  reach  the  other  by  water  carriage.  As  this, 
however,  owîng  to  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation,  was 
not  enough,  he  constructed  two  other  harbors»  and  founded 
two  other  cities,  each  called  Bérénice,  on  the  eastern  African 
coast,  one  nearly  in  lat.  24'',  the  other  stih  farther  to  the  south, 
probably  about  lat.  13**.  A  high-road  was  opened  from  the 
northern  Bérénice  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile  (near  Thebes),  and 
the  merchandise  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia  tlowed  to  Eu- 
rope for  several  centuries  chietly  by  this  route.  The  Ethiopian 
trade  was  particularly  valuable.  Not  only  was  ivory  imported 
largely  from  this  région,  but  the  éléphant  was  himted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  hunters*  captures  were  brouglit  alive  into 
Eg>*pt,  where  they  were  used  in  the  military  service.  Ptole- 
maïs,  in  lat.  18*'  40',  was  the  emporium  for  this  traffic. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Egypt  which  thèse  measures  in- 
sured  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  floorishing  condition 
of  the  revenue.  Phiîadelphus  is  said  to  hâve  derived  from 
Egypt  alone,  without  coonting  the  tribute  in  grain,  an  annual 
income  of  14,800  talents  (more  than  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling),  or  as  much  as  Darius  Hystaspis  obtained  from  the 
whole  of  his  vast  empire.  The  revenue  was  raîsed  chiefly  from 
customs,  but  was  supplemented  from  other  sources.  The  re- 
moter  provinces,  Palestine,  Phœnicia,  Cyprus,  etc.,  seem  to 
hâve  paid  a  tribute  ;  but  of  the  mode  of  its  assessment  we  know 
nothing. 

The  military  force  which  Phiîadelphus  maintained  is  said  to 
hâve  amouoted  to  200,000  foot  and  40,000  horse,  besides  élé- 
phants and  war-chariots.  He  had  also  a  fleet  of  1500  vessels, 
many  of  which  were  of  extraordinary  size.  The  number  of 
rowers  required  to  man  thèse  vessels  must  hâve  exceeded, 
rather  than  fallen  short  of,  600,000  men. 

The  famé  of  Phiîadelphus  dépends,  however,  far  less  upon 
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his  niilitary  exploits,  or  his  talents  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration,  than  upon  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  leaming. 
In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  he  surpassée!  his  father,  and  de- 
serves  to  be  regarded  as  the  spécial  cause  of  the  literar)'  glories 
of  his  country.  The  library  which  the  first  Ptolemy  had 
founded  was  by  the  second  so  largely  increased  that  he  has 
often  been  regarded  as  its  author.  The  minor  lîbrary  of  the 
Serapeium  was  entirely  of  his  collection.  Leamed  men  were 
invited  to  his  court  from  every  qoarter  ;  and  h'terary  works  of 
the  highest  value  were  undertaken  at  his  désire  or  under  his 
patronage.  Among  thèse  the  most  important  were  the  trans- 
lation oi  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language  (which 
was  commenced  in  his  reign  and  contioiied  under  several  of 
his  successors),  and  the  **  History  of  Egypt,**  derived  from  the 
native  records,  which  was  composed  in  Greek  during  his  reign 
by  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho.  Philadelphus  also  patron- 
ized  paioting  and  sculpture,  and  adorned  his  capital  with 
architectural  works  of  great  magnificence. 

In  his  Personal  character,  Philadelphus  présents  an  unfa- 
vorabîe  contrast  to  his  fathen  Immediately  opon  attaining  the 
throne  he  banished  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  sole  offense 
that  he  had  advised  Ptolemy  Lagi  against  altering  the  succes- 
sion. Shortly  afterwards  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  brothers. 
He  divorced  his  first  wife  Arsinoë,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  banished  her  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  order 
that  he  might  contract  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  full 
sister»  Arsinoê,  who  had  becn  already  married  to  his  half- 
brother  Ceraunus.  To  this  princess,  who  bore  him  no  chil- 
drcn,  hc  continued  tenderly  attached^  taking  in  référence  to 
her  the  epithet  *'  Philadelphus/'  and  honoring  her  by  giving 
her  name  to  several  of  the  cities  which  he  built,  and  erecting 
to  her  mcmory  a  magnifîcent  monument  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  known  as  the  Arsinoëum.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  her 
decease.  He  died  in  B.C.  247,  of  disease,  at  Alexandria,  hav- 
ing  lîved  sixty-two  years,  and  reigned  thirty-eight,  or  thirty- 
six  from  the  death  of  his  father. 

Ptolemy  III.,  surnamed  Euergetes  ("the  Benefactor '')»  the 
eldest  son  of  Philadelphus  by  his  first  wife.  succeeded  him. 
This  prince  was  the  most  enterprising  of  ail  the  Lagid  mon- 
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archs;  and  under  Iiim  Egypt,  which  had  hithcrto  maintained 
a  défensive  attitude,  became  an  aggressive  power»  and  accom- 
plished  important  conqoests.  The  greater  part  of  thèse  were, 
it  is  truc,  retained  for  only  a  few  years  ;  but  otliers  were  more 
permanent,  and  became  real  additions  to  the  empire.  The 
empire  obtained  now  its  greatest  extension,  coniprising,  be- 
sides  Eg>'pt  and  Nubia,  the  Cyrenaïca,  which  was  recovered 
by  the  marriage  of  Bérénice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Magas, 
to  Euergctes;  parts  of  Ethiopia,  especially  the  tract  ahout 
Adulé  ;  a  portion  of  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Arabia  ; 
Palestine,  Phœnicia,  and  Coeîé-Syria;  Cypnis,  Ciltcia,  Pain* 
phyîia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  lonia  ;  the  Cycîades  ;  and  a  portion 
of  Thrace,  including  the  city  of  Lysimacheia  in  the  Chersonese. 

Friendly  relations  had  been  estabUshed  with  Rome  by  Ptol- 
emy  Philadelphus,  as  earîy  as  B.C.  z^^i^  Euergetes  continued 
this  pohcy,  but  declined  the  assistance  which  the  great  repubîic 
was  anxious  to  lend  him  in  bis  Syrian  wars.  It  would  seem 
that  the  ambitions  projects  of  Ronie  and  her  aspirations  after 
universal  dominion  were  already,  at  the  least,  suspect  éd. 

Like  hîs  father  and  grandfather,  Euergetes  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  Ictters,  He  added  largely  to  the  great  hbrary  at 
Alexandria,  collectîng  the  best  manuscripts  from  ail  qiiarters, 
sometimes  by  very  questionabîe  means.  The  poet,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  the  geographer  and  chronologist,  Eratosthenes,  and 
the  grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  adorned  bis  court. 
Alexandria  does  not  seem  to  hâve  owed  to  him  many  of  her 
buildings  ;  but  he  gratîfied  bis  Egyptian  subjects  by  important 
architectural  works,  as  well  as  by  the  restoration  of  varions 
images  of  their  gods,  which  he  had  recovered  in  hîs  Eastem 
expédition. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  had 
enjoyed  ahnost  uninterrupted  success,  and  had  raised  Egypt 
to  perhaps  the  hîghest  pitch  of  prosperity  that  she  ever  at- 
tained,  Euergetes  died,  according  to  the  best  authority,  by 
a  natural  death  ;  though  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to 
ascribe  bis  decease  to  the  machinations  of  bis  son.  He  left 
behind  him  three  childrcn — Ptolemy,  wbo  succeeded  him, 
Magas,  and  Arsinoë,  wbo  became  the  wîfe  of  her  elder  brother. 

The  glorious  perîod  of  the  Macedo-Eg)^ptian  htstory  termi- 
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nates  with  Euergetes.  Three  kings  of  remarkable  talent,  and 
of  moderately  good  moral  character,  had  held  the  throne  for 
a  little  more  tlian  a  ccntury  (loi  years),  and  had  rendered 
Egypt  the  most  floorishitig  of  the  kingdoms  which  had  arisen 
oui  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's  empire.  They  were  fol- 
lowed  by  a  succession  of  wicked  and  incapable  monarclis, 
among  whom  it  is  difïàcult  to  find  one  who  lias  any  daim  to 
our  respect  or  esteem.  Historians  reckon  nine  Ptolemies  after 
Euergetcs.  Except  Philo  m  et  or,  who  was  mild  and  humane, 
Lathyrus,  who  was  amiable  bot  weak,  and  Ptolemy  XII. 
(sonictinicîî  called  Dionysus),  who  was  merely  yoimg  and  in- 
conipctcnt,  they  were  ail,  almost  equally,  détestable. 

Ptoîcniy  IV,,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Philopator  to  disarm 
the  suspicions  which  ascribed  to  him  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Euergetes,  and  ascended  tlie  throne  B.C. 
222.  His  first  acts,  afler  seating  himself  upon  the  throne,  were 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  Bérénice,  who  had  wished  her 
younger  son  to  obtain  the  succession  ;  of  his  brother,  Magas  ; 
and  of  his  father's  brother,  Lysimachus.  He  followed  op  thèse 
outrages  by  qiiarrelling  with  the  Spartan  refugee  Cleomenes, 
and  driving  him  into  a  revolt,  which  cost  him  and  his  family 
their  lives*  He  then  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
his  sister,  Arsinoè,  and  abandoning  the  direction  of  afïairs  to 
his  minister,  Sosibius,  the  ad  viser  of  thèse  measures,  gave 
himself  iip  to  a  life  of  intempérance  and  profligacy.  Agathoc- 
lea,  a  professionaî  singer»  and  her  brother.  Agathocles,  the 
chiidren  of  a  tamous  courtesan,  became  his  favorites,  and  ruled 
the  court,  wliile  Sosîbius  managed  the  kingdom,  To  gratify 
thèse  minions  of  his  pleasures,  Philopator,  about  B.C,  208, 
put  to  death  his  wife,  Arsinoë,  after  she  had  borne  him  an  heir 
to  the  empire. 

The  weakness  of  Philopator,  and  the  mîsmanagement  of  the 
State  by  Sosibius,  who  was  at  once  incapable  and  wicked,  laid 
the  empire  open  to  attack  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
young  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  III.»  took  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  aflfatrs  to  ad  va  ne  c  his  own  prête  usions  to  the  pos* 
session  of  the  long-disputed  tract  between  Syria  Proper  and 
Egypt.  It  might  hâve  been  expected  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  he  would  hâve  been  successfuL     But  the  Egyptîan 
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forces,  relaxed  though  their  discipline  had  becn  by  Sosibius^ 
were  still  supcrior  to  the  Syrians;  and  the  battle  oî  Raphia 
(B.C.  217)  was  a  répétition  of  the  lessons  taiaght  at  Peliisium 
and  Gaza.  The  invader  was  once  more  defeated  npon  the  bor- 
ders,  and  by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  losses  of  the  two 
precediog  years  were,  with  one  exception,  recovered. 

The  Syrian  war  was  only  just  brought  to  a  close  when  dis- 
affection showed  itself  among  Philopator  s  Egyptian  subjects. 
The  causes  of  their  discontent  are  obscure  ;  and  vve  are  without 
any  détails  as  to  the  course  of  the  struggle.  But  there  is  évi- 
dence that  it  lasted  through  a  considérable  rtumber  of  years, 
and  was  only  brought  to  a  close  after  mtich  effusion  of  blood 
on  both  sides. 

Notwithstanding  his  inhiimanity  and  addiction  to  the  worst 
forms  of  vice,  Philopator  so  far  observed  the  traditions  of  his 
house  as  to  continue  their  patronage  of  letters.  He  lived  on 
familiar  ternis  with  the  men  of  learning  who  frequented  his 
court,  and  especially  distinguished  w^th  his  favor  the  gram- 
marian  Aristarchus.  To  show  his  admiration  for  Homer,  he 
dedicated  a  temple  to  him.  He  further  even  engaged,  hirnself,- 
in  lîterary  pursuits,  composîng  tragédies  and  poems  of  varions 
kinds. 

Worn  out  prematurely  by  his  excesses,  Philopator  died  at 
about  the  âge  of  forty.  after  be  Iiad  held  the  throne  for  seven- 
teen  years.  He  left  behînd  him  one  only  child,  a  son,  named 
Ptolemy,  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Arsinoë,  Tbis  child, 
who  at  the  tîme  of  his  father's  death  was  no  more  than  five 
years  old»  was  inimediatcly  acknowledged  as  king.  He  reigned 
from  B.C.  205  to  181,  and  is  distinguished  in  history  by  the 
surname  of  Epiphanes.  The  affairs  of  Egypt  du  ring  his  minor- 
ity  were,  at  fîrst,  administered  by  the  infamoiis  Agathocles, 
w^ho,  however,  soon  fe!!  a  victim  to  the  popular  fury,  together 
with  his  sister,  his  mother,  and  bis  whole  family.  The  honest 
but  incompétent  Tlepolemus  succeeded  as  régent;  but  in  the 
critical  cîrcnm stances  whereîn  Egypt  wzs  now  placed  by  the 
leagiie  of  Antiochus  with  Philip  of  Macedon  (see  Book  IV.), 
it  was  felt  that  încompetency  w^oidd  be  fatal  ;  and  the  impor- 
tant step  was  taken  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
who  sent  M.  Lepidus,  B.C,  20I,  to  undertake  the  management 
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of  afïaîrs-  Lepidus  saved  Egypt  frora  conquest  ;  but  was  un- 
able,  or  unwilling,  to  obtain  for  her  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory  whereof  the  two  spoilers  had  deprived  lier  by  their  com- 
bined  attack.  Anlbchus  succeeded  in  first  deferring  and  thea 
evading  the  restoratioii  of  his  share  of  the  spoil,  while  Philip 
did  not  even  make  a  prêteuse  of  giving  back  a  single  foot  of 
territory.  Thus  Egypt  lost  in  this  reigti  the  whole  of  her  for- 
eign  possessions  except  Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenaïca — losses 
which  were  never  recovered. 

Lepidus,  on  quitting  Egypt,  B.C.  199,  handed  over  the  ad- 
ministration to  Aristonienes,  the  Acarnanian,  a  man  of  vigor 
and  probity,  who  restored  the  finances,  and  put  fresh  Hfe  into 
the  administration.  But  the  external  were  followed  by  internai 
troubles.  A  revolt  of  tbe  Eg>^ptians,  and  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  gênerai,  Scopas,  showed  the  danger  of  a  long  mi- 
nority,  and  induced  the  new  régent  to  curtail  his  own  term  of 
office.  At  the  âge  of  fourteen,  Epiphanes  was  declared  of  full 
âge,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  governnient,  B.C.  196. 

Eut  little  îs  known  of  Epiphanes  from  the  time  of  his  as- 
suming  the  governnient.  His  marriage  with  Cleopalra,  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  which  had  been  arranged  in 
B.C.  199  as  a  portion  of  the  terms  of  peace,  was  not  celebrated 
tilï  B.C.  193»  when  he  had  attained  the  âge  of  seventeen. 
Shortly  after  this  the  monarch  appears  to  bave  qiiarrelled  with 
his  minister  and  late  guardian,  Aristomenes,  wbom  he  bar- 
barously  removed  by  poison.  A  certain  Polycrates  then  be- 
came  his  chief  ad  viser  and  assisted  bim  to  quell  a  second  very 
serions  revolt  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  native  Egyptians.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  formed  designs  for  the  recovery  of 
Cœlé-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Seleucus,  wbo  had  succeeded  bis  fatber,  Antiochus.  But  be- 
fore  he  could  carry  his  designs  loto  effcct,  he  was  murdered 
by  his  oiBcers,  w^bom  he  had  alarmed  by  an  ungiiarded  ex- 
pression, B.C.  181, 

By  bis  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  Epiphanes  had  become  the 
fat  her  of  three  children,  two  sons,  bot  h  of  who  m  received  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  daughter,  called  after  her  motber.  The 
eldest  of  thèse  children,  who  took  the  surname  of  Philometor, 
succeeded  bim,  and  reigned  as  Ptolemy  VL    Hts  âge  at  bis 


accession  was  only  seven,  and  durmg  his  early  years  he  re- 
mained  under  the  regcncy  of  his  mothcr,  whose  administration 
was  vigorous  and  successful.  At  her  death,  in  B,C.  173,  the 
young  prince  fell  under  far  inferior  guardianship — that  of 
Eulaeus  the  eunuch  and  Lenaeus,  ministers  at  once  corrupt  and 
incapable.  Thèse  weak  men,  mistaking  audacity  for  vigor, 
rasliîy  claimed  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  surrender  of 
Cœlé-Syria  and  Palestine,  the  nominal  dowry  of  the  late  queen- 
nioiher,  and,  when  their  demand  was  conteniptuously  rejected, 
flew  to  arnis.  Their  invasion  of  Syria  quickly  brought  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  Antiochus,  who  defeated  their  forces 
at  Peîusium,  B,C*  170,  and  would  certainly  hâve  conquered 
ail  Egy^pt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  him  retire,  and  even  deprived  him  of  ail  his  con- 
quests. 

By  the  timely  aîd  thus  given,  Rome  was  brought  into  a  new 
position  with  respect  to  Egypt,  Hitherto  she  had  merely  been 
a  fnendly  ally,  receiving  more  favors  tlian  she  conferred, 
Heoceforth  she  was  viewed  as  exercising  a  sort  of  protectoratc  ; 
and  her  right  was  reco^nized  to  interfère  in  the  internai  troubles 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  act  as  arbiter  between  rival  princes. 
The  claims  of  such  persons  were  discussed  before  the  Roman 
Senate,  and  the  princes  them  sel  ves  went  to  Rome  in  person 
to  plead  their  cause.  The  décision  of  the  Senate  was  not,  in- 
deed,  always  iniplicitly  obeyed;  but  still  Rome  exercîsed  a 
most  important  influence  from  this  time,  not  only  over  the 
extemal  polîcy  but  over  the  dynastie  squabbles  of  the 
Egyptians, 

The  joint  reign  of  the  two  kings,  Philometor  and  Physcon, 
which  commenced  in  B.C.  169,  continued  till  B.C.  165,  when 
the  brothers  quarrelled  and  Philometor  was  driven  into  exile. 
Havîng  gone  to  Rome  and  implored  assistance  from  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  re-instatcd  in  his  kingdom  by  Roman  deputies, 
who  arranged  a  partition  of  the  terri  tory  between  the  brothers, 
which  might  hâve  closed  the  dispute,  could  Physcon  bave 
reniâîned  contented  with  his  allotted  portion.  But  his  ambi- 
tion and  intrigues  caused  fresh  troubles,  which  were,  however, 
quelled  after  a  time  by  the  final  establishment  of  Physcon  as 
king  of  Cyrêné  only. 
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Durîng  the  continuance  of  the  war  betwecn  the  two  brothers, 
Demetrius  L,  who  had  become  king  of  Syria,  B.C.  162,  had 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Cyprus  by  bribing 
the  govemor,  and  had  thereby  provoked  the  hostility  of  Philo- 
nietor.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Phîlometor  free  from  do- 
mestic  troubles  thao,  resolving  to  revenge  himself,  he  induced 
Alexander  Balas  to  corne  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the  Syrîan 
crown,  and  lent  him  the  ftdî  weight  of  his  support,  even  giving 
him  his  daughter,  Cieopatra,  in  oiarriage,  B.C  150.  But  the 
ingratitude  of  Balas,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne  by  Ptol- 
eniy's  aid,  alienated  his  patron,  The  Egyptian  king,  havîng 
with  some  difficulty  escaped  a  treacherous  attempt  upon  his 
life,  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  younger  Demetrius,  gave 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  him»  and  succeeded  in  seating  him 
upon  the  throne.  In  the  last  battle,  however,  w^hich  was  fought 
near  Antioch,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  lest  his  life, 
B.C.  146. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  left  behind  hîm  three  chiidren,  the  issue 
of  his  marriage  with  his  full  sister,  Cleopatra,  vîz.,  a  son,  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  name  of  Eupator 
(or  Philopator,  accordîng  to  Lepsius),  and  two  daoghters,  both 
called  Cleopatra,  the  elder  married  fîrst  to  Alexander  Balas 
and  then  to  Demetrius  IL,  the  younger  still  a  virgin.  Eupator, 
after  reigning  a  few  days,  was  deposed  and  then  murdered  by 
his  uficle,  Physcon,  the  king  of  Cyrêné,  who  claimed  and  ob- 
tained the  throne. 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  called  also  Euergetes  IL,  acquired  the 
throne  in  conséquence  of  an  arrangement  mediated  by  the 
Romans,  who  stîpulated  that  he  should  marry  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra, the  wîdow  of  his  brother,  Philometor.  Havîng  become 
king  in  this  way,  his  fîrst  act  was  the  murder  of  his  nephew. 
He  then  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  utmost  severity  ail  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  him  in  the  récent  contest,  killing 
some  and  banishlng  others.  By  thèse  measures  he  created  sucK 
alarm,  that  Alexandria  became  half  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  he  was  forced  to  invite  new  colonists  to  repeople  it.  Mean- 
while  he  gave  himsetf  up  to  gluttony  and  other  vices,  and  be- 
came bloated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  so  corpulent  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk.    He  further  reptidiated  Cleopatra,  his 
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sister,  though  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Memphitis,  and  took 
to  wîfe  her  daughter,  called  also  Cleopatra,  tlie  child  of  his 
brother»  Philometor.  After  a  while  his  cruelties  and  excesses 
disgusted  the  Alexandrians,  who  broke  out  into  fréquent  re- 
volts. Several  of  tliese  were  put  down  ;  but  at  last  Physcon 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  Cyprus,  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  was 
made  queen,  B.C.  130. 

On  the  re-estabhshment  of  Physcon  in  his  kingdom,  he 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  on  Demetrius  for  the  support 
which  he  had  given  to  Cleopatra.  He  therefore  brought  for- 
ward  the  pretender  Alexartder  Zabînas,  and  lent  him  such  sup- 
port that  he  shortly  became  king  of  Syria,  B.C.  126.  But  Za- 
binas»  like  his  reputed  father,  Balas,  proved  ungrateful;  and 
the  offended  Physcon  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  throne  which 
he  had  erected,  joining  Antiochus  Grypus  against  Zabinas,  and 
giving  him  his  daughter  Tryphaena,  in  marriage.  The  resuit 
was  the  ru  in  of  Zabinas,  and  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
Grypus,  with  whom  Physcon  lived  on  friendly  terms  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Physcon  died  in  B.C.  117,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Ptolemy  IX.,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Lathyrus.  Egypt  now  lost  the  Cyrenaica,  which  was  be- 
queathed  by  Physcon  to  bis  natural  son,  Apion,  who  at  his 
death  made  it  over  to  the  Romans.  The  ties  which  bound 
Cyprus  to  Egypt  also  became  relaxed,  for  Lathyrus,  and  his 
brother,  Alexander,  altemately  held  it,  almost  as  a  separate 
kingdom.  The  reign  of  Lathyrus,  which  commenced  B.C. 
117,  did  not  terminate  till  B.C.  81,  thus  covering  a  space  of 
thirty-six  years;  but  during  one-half  of  this  time  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  Egypt,  ruling  only  over  Cyprus,  while  his 
brother  took  his  place  at  Alexandria.  We  must  divide  his 
reign  into  thrce  periods^ — ^the  fîrst  lasting  from  B.C.  117  to 
107,  a  space  of  ten  years,  dorîng  which  he  was  nominal  king 
of  Egypt  under  the  tutelage  of  bis  mother;  the  second,  from 
B.C.  T07  to  89.  eighteen  years,  which  he  spent  in  Cyprus  ;  and 
the  third,  from  B.C.  89  to  81,  eight  years,  during  which  he 
ruled  Egypt  as  actual  and  sole  monarch, 

Lathyrus  left  behind  him  one  legltimate  child  only.  Bérénice, 
hïs  daughter  by  Selèné,  who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne, 
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and  remained  for  six  moQths  sole  monarch,  She  was  then 
married  to  her  first  cousin,  Ptolemy  Alexandcr  II.,  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander  L,  who  claimed  the  crowTi  o(  Eg)T>t  under 
the  patronage  of  the  great  Sulla.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  reign  conjointly;  but  within  three  weeks  of  his  mar- 
riage,  Alexander  put  his  \*^fe  to  death.  This  act  so  enraged  the 
Alexandrîans  that  they  rose  in  revolt  against  the  murderer 
and  slew  him  in  the  pubUc  gymnasium,  B.C*  80. 

A  time  of  trouble  followed.  The  succession  was  disputed 
betwcen  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lathyrus,  two  legitimate  sons 
of  Seléné,  the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  kîng 
of  Syria,  her  third  husband,  and  probably  other  claimants. 
Roman  influence  was  wanted  to  décide  the  contest,  and  Rome 
for  some  reason  or  other  hung  back.  A  further  désintégration 
of  the  empire  was  the  conséquence.  The  younger  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  seized  Cypnis,  and  made  it  a  sep- 
arate  kingdom.  The  elder  seems  to  hâve  possessed  himself 
of  a  part  of  Eg^-pt,  Other  parts  of  Eg>^pt  appear  to  hâve  fallen 
înto  the  power  of  a  certain  Alexander,  called  by  some  writers 
Ptolemy  Alexander  IIL,  who  was  driven  out  after  some  years, 
and,  flying  to  Tyrc,  died  there  and  bequeathed  Egypt  to  the 
Romans. 

Ultimately  the  whole  of  Egypt  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
elder  of  the  tri'O  îllegitimate  sons  of  LathjTus,  who  took  the 
titles  of  Ncos  Dionysos  ("  the  New  Bacchus  "),  Philopator,  and 
Philadelphus,  but  was  most  commonly  known  as  Auletes,  the 
**  Flute-player/*  The  years  of  his  reign  were  counted  from 
B.C.  80,  though  he  can  scarccly  bave  become  king  of  ail  Egypt 
till  fîfteen  years  later,  B.C.  65.  It  was  his  great  object  during 
the  earîier  portion  of  his  reign  to  get  himself  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  ;  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  eflfect  till  B.C.  59, 
the  year  of  Csesar's  consulship,  when  his  bribes  were  effectuai. 
But  his  orgies  and  his  *'  flutîng  "  had  by  this  time  disgusted 
the  Alexandrîans;  so  that,  when  he  increased  the  weight  of 
taxation  in  order  to  replenîsh  his  treasury,  exhausted  by  the 
vast  sums  he  had  spent  in  bribery,  they  rose  against  him,  and 
after  a  short  struggle,  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Auletes 
fled  to  Rome  :  and  the  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne 
his  two  daughters,  Tryphsena  and  Bérénice,  of  whom  the  for- 
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mer  Hved  only  a  year,  while  the  latter  retained  the  crown  till 
the  restoratiori  of  her  faiher,  B.C.  55.  He  retumec!  uncler  the 
protection  of  Pompey,  who  sent  Gabinius  at  the  heatl  of  a 
strong  Roman  force  to  reinstate  him.  The  Alexandrians  were 
compelled  to  siibmit  ;  and  Auletes  immediately  executed  Bé- 
rénice» who  had  eiideavored  to  retain  the  crown  and  had  resist- 
ed  his  retum  in  arms.  Auletes  then  reigned  about  three  years 
and  a  half  in  tolerable  peace,  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
garrison.  He  died  B.C  51,  having  done  as  miich  as  in  him 
lay  to  dégrade  and  rnin  his  country. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  left  behind  him  four  children — Cleopatra, 
aged  seventeen  ;  a  boy,  Ptolemy,  aged  thirteen  ;  another  boy, 
called  also  Ptolemy  ;  and  a  girl,  called  Arsinoe,  The  last  two 
were  of  very  tender  âge.  He  left  the  crown,  under  approval 
of  the  Romans,  to  Cleopatra  and  the  elder  Ptolemy^  who  were 
to  rule  conjoîntly,  and  to  be  married  when  Ptolemy  was  oî  fuU 
âge.  Thèse  directions  were  carried  out;  but  the  imperious 
spirit  of  Cleopatra  ill  brooked  any  control,  and  it  w^as  not  long 
ère  she  quarrelled  with  her  boy-husband,  and  endeavored  to 
deprive  him  of  the  kingdom.  War  followed;  and  Cleopatra, 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  protection  of  Jiïlius  Caesar,  whoni  she  fascinated  by  her 
charms,  B.C.  48,  With  his  aid  she  ohtained  the  vîctory  over 
her  brother,  who  perished  in  the  struggle.  Cleopatra  was  now 
established  sole  queen,  B.C.  47,  but  on  condition  that  she 
married  in  due  tîme  her  other  brotheri  the  younger  son  of 
Auletes.  Observing  the  letter  of  this  agreement,  Cleopatra 
vioïated  its  spirit  by  having  her  second  hnsband,  shortly  after 
the  weddîng,  removed  by  poison,  B.C*  44.  The  remainder  of 
Cleopatra's  reign  was»  almost  to  its  close,  prospérons.  Pro- 
tected  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  lifetime,  she  succeeded  soon 
after  his  decease  in  fascinating  Antony,  B;C.  41,  and  making 
him  her  slave  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  The  détails  of  this 
period  belong  to  Roman  rather  than  to  Egyptian  history  ;  and 
will  be  treated  in  the  last  bock  of  this  Manual.  It  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient  to  note  hère  that  the  latest  descendant  of  the  Ptolemies 
retained  the  royal  title  to  the  end,  and  showed  something  of  the 
spirit  of  a  queen  in  preferring  death  to  captivity^  and  perishing 
upon  the  capture  of  her  capitali  B*C.  30, 
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Part  III. 

History  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Greece,  from  the  Deaih  of  Alexandef 
to  the  Roman  Conquesty  B.  C  32 j  to  146,^ 

Grecian  history  had  been  suspended  during  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's  career  of  conquest.  A  slight  disturbance  of  the  gênerai 
tranqiiillity  had  indeed  occurred,  when  Alexander  plunged  into 
the  iinknown  countrics  l)cyond  the  Zagros  range,  by  the  move- 
ment  against  Antipater,  vvhich  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  orig- 
inated  in  B.C.  330.  But  the  disturbance  was  soon  quelled. 
Agis  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  and  from  this  time  the  whole  of 
Greece  remained  pcrfectly  tranquil  until  the  news  came  of  Al- 
exander's  prématuré  démise  during  the  summer  of  B.C.  323. 
Then,  indeed,  hope  rose  high  ;  and  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
burst  the  chains  which  bound  Greece  to  the  footstool  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  Athens,  under  Demosthenes  and  Hyper- 
ides,  taking,  as  was  natural,  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom.  A  large  confederacy  was  formed  ;  and  the  Lamian  War 
was  entered  upon  in  tlie  confident  expectation  that  the  effect 
would  be  the  libération  of  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  her  op- 
pressor.  But  the  resuit  disappointed  thèse  hopes.  After  a 
bright  gleam  of  success,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  com- 
pletely  defeated  at  Crannon,  B.C.  322,  and  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
donia  was  riveted  upon  them  more  firmly  than  ever. 

The  position  of  Antipater,  as  suprême  ruler  of  Macedonia, 
was  far  from  bcing  safe  and  assured.  The  female  members  of 
the  Macedonian  royal  family — Olympias,  the  widow  of  Philip  ; 
Cleopatra,  her  daughtcr;  Cynané,  daughter  of  Philip  by  an 
Illyrian  mother;   and  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Cynané  by  her 

♦  Sources.  The  sources  for  this  history  arc  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  hâve  been  cited  for  the  contcmporary  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  chief  ancicnt  authorities  are  Diodorus  Siculus  (books  xix.-xxxii., 
the  first  two  of  which  only  arc  complète),  Polybius,  Justin,  Plutarch 
(**  Vitae  Demctrii.  Pyrrhi,  iî^inilii  Paulli,  Agidis,  Cleomenis,  Arati,  Phil- 
opœmonis  et  Flaminini"),  and  Livy  (books  xxvi.-xlv.,  and  Epitomes  of 
books  xlvi.-lii.).  To  thèse  may  l)c  added,  for  the  Macedonian  chronol- 
ogy,  Eusebius  (*'  Chronicorum  Canonuni  îiber  prior,"  cxxxviii.),  and 
for  occasional  facts  in  the  history,  Pausanias. 
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husband  Amyntas  (hîmseîf  a  first  cousin  of  Akxander) — were, 
oîie  and  ail,  persons  of  ability  and  ambition,  wlio  saw  with 
extrême  dissatisfaction  thc  aggrandizement  of  the  gênerais  of 
Alexander  and  the  low  condition  into  whicli  the  royal  power 
had  fa  lien,  shared  between  an  infant  and  an  imbécile.  Dissatis- 
fied,  moreover,  with  their  own  positions  and  prospects»  they 
commenced  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  improvtng  them. 
Olympias  first  oflfered  the  hand  of  Cleopatra  to  Leonnatus» 
who  was  to  ha%^e  turned  against  Antipater,  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful  in  Ixis  Grecian  expédition,  When  the  death  of  Léon- 
natus  frustrated  this  scheme,  Olympias  cast  her  eyes  farther 
abroad,  and  fixed  on  Perdiccas  as  the  chief  to  whom  she  would 
betroth  her  daughter.  Meanwhile,  Cynané  boldly  crossed  over 
to  Asia  with  Eurydice,  and  ofïered  her  in  marriage  to  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  king.  To  gratify  Olympias,  who  hated 
thèse  niembers  of  the  royal  hotise»  Perdiccas  put  Cynané  to 
death;  aod  he  would  probably  hâve  likewise  removed  Eu- 
rydice, had  not  the  soldiers,  exaspérât  ed  at  the  mother's  mur- 
der,  compelled  him  to  allow  the  marriage  of  the  danghter  with 
Philip,  Meanwhile»  he  consented  to  Olympias 's  schemes,  pre- 
pared  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Nicaea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
and  hoped  with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Eumenes,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire.  (See  Second 
Period.) 

The  designs  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  intrigues  with  Olympias, 
having  been  dîscovered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  life  of  that  chief 
being  in  danger  from  Perdiccas  in  conséquence,  he  fled  to 
Europe  în  the  course  of  B.C  322,  and  informed  Antipater  and 
Craterus  of  their  perîL  Fully  apprecîatîng  the  importance  of 
the  intelligence,  those  leaders  at  once  concluded  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  B.C,  521  invaded  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  attackitig  their  rival  Hère  they  found  Eumenes 
prepared  to  resist  them  •  and  so  great  was  the  ability  of  that 
gênerai,  that,  though  Perdiccas  had  led  the  great er  portion  of 
his  forces  against  Egypt,  he  maintained  the  war  successfully, 

i         defeating  and  killîng  Craterus,  and  holding  Antipater  in  check. 

I         But  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  by  his  troops,  and  their  fratemi- 

I         zatîon  with  their  opponents,  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 

I        Antipater  found  himself,  without  an  efifort,  master  of  the  situa- 
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ticHL  Prodaimed  sole  regeoi  by  the  sokficn,  be  look  the  casb- 
tody  ol  the  royal  porsons,  re-âbtnbnted  tfac  saînipics  (aee 
Second  PerîodX  aad,  rctigning  boÊo  MamJnnia,  faeid  lor  ^Êaom 
two  years  the  firsl  posidoa  m  the  onpire.  He  w25  oov«  how- 
ever,  aa  otd  man,  tfkd  hb  late  rampaigns  lad  probably  A»*"^ 
hiixi  ;  al  aiiy  rate,  sooii  after  his  retnm  io  Europe,  bc  died,  H.C. 
318^  leaving  the  regcocy  to  his  brother  officer,  tbe  agcd  Rolys- 
perchoo. 

The  disappotntment  of  Cassander,  the  ddcr  of  the  two  sur- 
vivtng  sont  ci  Antipater^  produced  the  second  great  wsr  be* 
tween  the  gênerais  of  Aiexander.  Cassander,  baTÎng  bcga 
to  intrigue  agaînst  Potysperchoti,  was  driven  trom  Ma^^i4^Twia 
by  the  rcgent,  and,  Ûying  to  Antigontis,  îndoced  hiin  to  cm- 
brace  hts  cause.  The  league  followed  betifieen  Antigonos, 
P^olemy,  and  Cassander  00  the  one  hand»  and  Polysperdftoa 
and  Eumenes  on  the  other  (see  Second  Peiiod),  Antigocms 
undertaking  to  contend  with  Eumenes  in  Asîa,  while  Cassan- 
der aflForded  employmcnt  to  Polysperchon  in  Europe. 

In  ihe  war  which  ensued  bet\^een  Cassander  and  Polys- 
perchon, the  former  proved  eventually  superior.  Polysper- 
chon had  on  his  side  the  influence  of  Olympîas,  which  was 
great;  and  his  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  Greeks  was 
a  judicious  step,  from  which  he  derived  considérable  advan- 
tage.  But  neither  as  a  soldier  nor  as  a  statesman  was  he  Cas- 
sander's  equal.  He  lost  Athens  by  an  imprudent  delay,  and 
failed  agaînst  MegalopoHs  through  want  of  militar>'  ability. 
His  poHcy  in  allowing  01>Tnpias  to  gratify  her  hatreds  with- 
oui  Ict  or  hindrance  was  ruinous  to  his  cause,  by  thoroughly 
alienating  the  Macedonians.  Cassander*s  triumph  in  B.C.  316 
reduced  him  to  a  secondary  position,  transferring  the  suprême 
authority  in  Macedonîa  to  his  rival. 

The  reîgn  of  Cassander  over  Macedonia,  which  now  corn- 
menced,  lasted  from  B.C.  316  to  296,  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  talents  of  tbis  prince  are  unquesiionable,  but  hîs  moral 
conduct  fell  below  that  of  even  the  majority  of  his  contempo- 
raries,  which  was  sufficiently  reprehensible.  His  bad  faith 
towards  Olympias  was  followed,  within  a  few  years,  by  the 
murders  of  Roxana  and  the  infant  Aiexander,  by  complicîty  in 
the  murder  of  Hercules,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Aiexander  the 


Great,  and  by  treachery  towards  Polyspcrchon,  who  was  first 
sediîced  into  crime  and  then  defrauded  of  liis  reward.  Cas- 
sander,  however,  was  a  clever  statesman,  a  good  gênerai,  and  a 
brave  soldier.  His  first  step  on  obtaining  possession  of  Mace- 
donia  was  to  marry  Thessalonicé»  the  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  thus  to  cooncct  himsclf  with  the  faniily  of  the  coû- 
queron  Ncxt,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus,  who,  af- 
ter  his  victory  over  Eu  menés,  aspired  to  rule  the  whole  em- 
pire (see  Second  Pcriod),  he  entcred  into  the  leagne  of  the 
satraps  agatnst  that  powerfnî  conmiander,  and  bore  his  part  in 
the  great  war,  which,  commencing  B.C,  315,  on  the  return  of 
Antigonus  from  the  East,  temiinated  B.C.  301,  at  the  battle  of 
ïpsus.  In  this  war  Cassander,  though  he  displayed  unceasing 
activity.  and  much  ability  for  intrigne.  was  on  the  whole  unsuc- 
cessful  ;  and  he  would  probably  hâve  lost  Greece  and  ^lace- 
donia  to  his  powerfid  adversary,  had  not  the  advance  of  Seleu* 
cns  from  Babylon  and  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  saved 
him. 

Cassander  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  tranquilhty  which 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  brought  him,  He 
died  B.C  298,  three  years  after  Ipsus,  leaving  the  crown  to  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons  by  Thessalonicé,  Philip.  This  prince 
was  carried  ofï  by  sîckness  before  he  had  reigned  a  year  ;and  the 
Macedonian  dominions  at  his  death  fell  to  Thessalonicé,  his 
mother,  who  made  a  division  of  them  between  her  two  sur- 
viving  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  assigning  to  the  latter 
Western,  and  to  the  former  Eastern  }kIacedonia, 

Antipater,  who  regarded  him  self  as  wronged  in  the  partition, 
having  WTeaked  his  vengeance  on  his  mother  by  causing  her  to 
be  assassinated,  applied  for  aid  to  his  wife*s  father,  Lysima- 
chus  ;  while  Alexander,  fearing  his  brother*s  designs,  called  in 
the  help  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirote  and  of  Demetrius,  B.C,  297. 
Denietrius,  after  the  defeat  of  Ipsus,  had  still  contrived  to  main- 
tain  the  position  of  a  sovereign.  Rejected  at  first  by  Athens, 
he  had  besieged  and  taken  that  city,  had  recovered  possession 
of  Attica,  the  Megarid,  and  great  portions  of  the  Péloponnèse, 
and  had  thus  possessed  himself  of  a  considérable  power.  Ap- 
pealed  to  by  Alexander,  he  professed  to  embrace  his  cause  ]  bot 
ère  long  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  murder  the  young 
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princep  and  possess  himself  of  hts  ktngdom.     Antipater  was 
about  the  same  time  put  to  death  by  L>  simachus,  B.C.  294. 

The  kingdom  of  Demetrim  comprised,  not  only  Macedonia, 
but  Thcssaly,  Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  greater  part  of  thc  Pélo- 
ponnèse. Had  he  been  content  with  thèse  territories,  he  might 
hâve  remained  quiedy  in  the  possession  of  them«  for  the  fam- 
illes of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  .\ntipater  were  extinct, 
and  thc  connection  of  Demetrius  with  Seleucus»  who  had  niar* 
ricd  his  daughter  (see  Third  Period,  Part  I.),  would  bave 
rendered  his  neighbors  cautions  of  meddling  with  hira.  But 
the  ambition  of  Demetrius  was  însatiate,  and  his  self-confidence 
unbounded.  After  establishitig  his  authority  in  Central 
Grcecc  and  twice  taking  Thebes,  he  raade  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack  upon  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  290,  from  whom  he  desired  to  wxest 
some  provinces  ceded  to  hira  by  the  late  king,  Alexander.  In 
this  attempt  he  completely  failed,  whereupon  he  fomied  a  new 
project.  Collecting  a  vast  army,  he  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  claimed  the  enttre  dominion  of  his  father,  Antigonus,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  its  recovery,  B.C.  288.  Seleucus  and 
Lysimachus,  whom  this  project  threatened,  w^ere  induced,  în 
conséquence,  to  encourage  Pyrrhus  to  carry  his  arms  înto 
Macedonia  on  the  one  side,  while  Lysimachus  himself  invaded 
it  on  the  othen  Placed  thus  between  Iwo  lires,  and  fînding  at 
the  same  time  that  his  soldiers  were  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
Demetrius,  în  B.C.  287,  relinquishcd  the  Macedonian  throne, 
and  escaped  secrctly  to  Demetrias,  the  city  which  he  had  btiilt 
on  the  Pagasean  Gulf  aod  had  made  a  sort  of  capital,  Frora 
hence  he  proceeded  on  the  expédition,  which  cost  him  his  lib- 
erty,  against  Asia.     (See  Third  Period»  Part  I.) 

On  the  fîight  of  Demetrius»  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  became  kîng 
of  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  ;  but  a  share  of  the  spoîl  was 
at  once  claimed  by  Lysimachus,  who  received  the  tract  adjoin- 
ing  his  own  territories.  A  mère  share,  however,  did  not  long 
satisfy  the  Macedonian  chieftain.  Finding  that  the  rule  of  an 
Epîrotic  prince  was  distastefu!  to  the  MacedonianSi  he  con- 
trived  after  a  little  while  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  récent  ally, 
and  ha  vin  g  invaded  his  Macedonian  territories,  forced  him  to 
rclînquîsh  them  and  retire  to  his  own  country,  after  a  reign 
which  lasted  less  than  a  year* 
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By  the  success  of  Lysimachus,  Macedonia  became  a  mère 
appendage  to  a  large  kingdotn,  which  reached  from  the  Halys 
to  the  Pindus  range,  its  centre  being  Thrace,  and  its  capital 
Lysimacheia  in  the  Chersonese.  Thèse  circom  stances  might 
not  by  themselves  hâve  ahenated  the  Macedonians,  though 
they  could  scarcely  hâve  failed  after  a  time  to  arouse  discon- 
tent; but  when  Lysimachus,  after  suffering  jealousy  and  dis- 
sension to  carry  ruin  into  his  ovvn  family,  proceeded  to  acts  of 
tyranny  and  violence  towards  his  nobles  and  other  subjects, 
thèse  last  called  on  Seleucus  Nicator  to  interfère  for  their  prés- 
ervation; and  that  monarch,  having  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  neighbor,  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  where 
Lysimachus,  fighting  with  his  usual  gallantry,  was  not  only 
beaten  but  slain. 

By  the  victory  of  Corupedion,  Seleucus  Nicator  became 
master  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Egypt,  appeared  to  hâve  reunited  almost  the  whole 
of  the  dominions  of  Alexander.  But  this  union  was  short- 
lived.  With  in  a  few  weeks  of  his  vîctory,  Seleucus  was  mur- 
dered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Egyptian  refugee  whom  he 
had  protected  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  indiffèrent  by  whom  they 
were  ruîed,  accepted  the  Egyptian  prince  without  a  murmur. 

The  short  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (B.C,  281  to  279)  was 
stained  by  crimes  and  marked  by  many  imprudences.  Re- 
garding  the  two  sons  of  Lysimachus  by  Arsinoë,  his  half-sister, 
as  possible  rivais,  he  persuaded  her  into  a  marriage,  in  order  to 
get  her  children  into  his  power  ;  and,  having  prevailed  with  the 
credulons  prîncess,  fir st  murdered  her  sons  before  her  eyes,  and 
then  banîshed  her  to  Samothrace,  Escaping  to  Egypt,  she 
became  the  wife  of  her  brother,  Philadelphus,  and  would  prob- 
ably  hâve  induced  him  to  a  venge  her  wrongs,  had  not  the 
crime  of  Ceraunus  received  its  just  punishment  in  another  way. 
A  great  invasion  of  the  Gauls — one  of  those  vast  waves  of  mi- 
gration which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  tlie  world — oc- 
curring  just  as  Ceraunus  feît  himself  in  seciire  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  disturbed  his  ease,  and  catîed  for  wise  and  vigor- 
ous  measures  of  résistance.  Ceraunus  met  the  crisis  with  suf- 
fîcïent  courage,  but  with  a  complète  absence  of  prudent  coun- 
sel.     Instead  of  organizing  a  united  résistance  to  a  common 
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cncmy,  or  conciliating  a  foe  whom  he  was  too  weak  to  oppose 
singly,  he  both  cxasperated  the  Gauls  by  a  contemptuous  mes- 
sage and  refused  the  proffers  of  assistance  which  he  recehred 
from  his  neighbors.  Opposing  the  unaided  force  of  Macedott 
to  their  furious  onset,  he  was  completely  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  B.C.  279,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was 
barbarously  put  ta  death,  The  Gauls  then  ravaged  Mace- 
donia  far  and  wide  ;  nor  was  it  tiU  B.C.  277  that  Macedonia  once 
more  obtained  a  scttled  govemment 

On  the  retlrement  of  the  Gauls,  Antipater,  the  nephew  of 
Cassander,  came  forward  for  the  second  time,  and  was  accepted 
as  king  by  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Macedonians.  But  a 
new  pretender  soon  appeared  upon  the  scène.  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  the  son  of  Démet rius  Poliorcetes,  who  had  main- 
tained  himself  since  that  monarch*s  captivity  as  an  independent 
prince  in  Central  or  Southem  Heîîas,  claimcd  the  throne  once 
filled  by  his  father,  and,  having  taken  into  his  service  a  body  of 
Gallic  mercenaries,  defeated  Antipater  and  made  himself  mas- 
tcr  of  Macedonia.  His  pretensions  being  disputed  by  Anti- 
ochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria,  he  engaged  in  war  wilh  that  prince,  crossing 
into  Asia  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Nicomedes,  the 
Eithynian  king,  whom  Antiochus  was  endeavoring  to  conquer. 
To  this  combination  Antiochus  was  forced  to  yield;  reliquish- 
ing  his  claims,  he  gave  his  sister,  Phila^  in  marrtage  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  recognized  him  as  king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus 
upon  this  fuUy  established  his  power,  repulsing  a  fresh  attack 
of  the  Gauls,  and  recovering  Cassandreia  from  the  cruel  tyrant* 
ApoUodorus. 

But  he  was  net  long  left  in  repose.  In  B.C.  274,  Pyrrhus 
finally  quîtted  Italy,  having  failed  in  ail  his  schemes,  but  having 
made  himself  a  great  réputation.  Landing  in  Epirus  with  a 
scanty  force,  he  found  the  condition  of  Macedonia  and  of 
Greece  favorable  to  his  ambition.  Antigonus  had  no  hold  on 
the  afïections  of  his  subjects,  whose  recollections  of  his  father, 
Demetrius,  were  unpleasîng.  The  Greek  citîes  were»  some  of 
thcm,  under  tyrants,  others  occupied  against  their  will  by 
Maccdonian  garrîsons.  Above  atl,  Greece  and  Macedonia 
wcrc  full  of  military  adventurers,  ready  to  flock  to  any  stand- 
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ard  which  ofifered  them  a  fait  prospect  of  pîunder.  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  having  taken  a  body  of  Celts  into  his  pay,  declared 
war  against  Antigonus,  B.C.  273,  and  suddenly  invaded  Mace- 
donia,  Antigonus  gave  him  battle,  but  was  worsted  owing  to 
tlie  disaffection  of  his  soldiers,  and,  beiog  twice  defeated,  be- 
came  a  fugitive  and  a  wandercr* 

The  victories  of  Pyrrhus,  and  hîs  son  Ptoleniy,  placed  the 
Macedonian  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  former,  who  niight 
not  improbably  hâve  become  ihc  founder  of  a  great  power,  if 
he  coiild  hâve  tyrned  his  attention  to  consohdation,  itistead  of 
looking  out  for  fresh  conquests.  But  the  arts  and  employ- 
ments  of  peace  had  no  charm  for  the  Epirotic  knight-errant. 
Hardly  was  he  settled  in  his  seat,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Cleonymus  of  Sparta,  he  led  an  expédition  into  the  Pélopon- 
nèse, and  attempted  the  conquest  of  that  rough  and  difficult 
région.  Repulsed  from  Sparta,  which  he  had  hoped  to  sur- 
prise, he  sought  to  cover  his  disappointment  by  the  capture  of 
Argos  ;  but  hère  he  w^as  still  more  imsuccessfuL  Antigonus, 
now  once  more  at  tlie  head  of  an  army,  watched  the  city,  pre- 
pared  to  dispute  its  occupation,  while  the  lately  threatened 
Spartans  hung  upon  the  invader's  rear.  In  a  desperate  at- 
tempt  to  seize  the  place  by  night,  the  adventurous  Epirote  was 
first  wounded  by  a  soldier  and  then  slain  by  tlie  blow  of  a  tile, 
thrown  from  a  house-top  by  an  Argive  woman,  B.C,  271. 

On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  tlie  Macedonian  throne  was  recov- 
ered  by  Antigoiius,  w^io  commenced  his  second  reign  by  es- 
tabhshing  his  influence  over  most  of  the  Péloponnèse,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Athenians  (B.C. 
268  to  263),  who  were  sopported  by  Sparta  and  by  Egypt* 
Thèse  aUies  rendered,  however,  but  little  help;  and  Athens 
must  hâve  soon  succumbed,  had  not  Antigonus  been  called 
away  to  Macedonia  by  the  invasion  of  Alexaoder,  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus, This  enterprising  prince  carried,  at  first,  aîl  before  him, 
and  was  even  acknowledged  as  Macedonian  king;  but  ère 
long,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  having  defeated  Alex- 
aoder near  Derdia,  re^establîshed  his  father's  dominion  over 
Macedon,  and,  invading  Epirus»  succeeded  in  driving  the  Epi- 
rotic monarch  out  of  hîs  patemal  kingdom.  The  Epirots  soon 
restored  him  ;  but  from  this  time  he  remaîned  at  peace  with 
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Antigonus,  who  was  able  once  more  to  dévote  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks.  In  B.C,  263,  hc 
took  Athens,  and  rcndered  himself  complète  master  of  Attica  ; 
and,  in  B.C.  244,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  contrived  by  a 
treachcrous  stratagem  to  obtain  possession  oî  Corinth.  But 
at  this  point  his  successes  ceased.  A  power  had  been  quietly 
growing  up  in  a  corner  of  the  Péloponnèse  which  was  to  be- 
come  a  counterpoîse  to  Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  the  dosing 
scènes  of  Grecian  hîstory  an  înterest  little  inferior  to  that  which 
had  belonged  to  its  earlier  pages.  The  Achaean  League,  re- 
suBcitated  from  its  ashes  about  the  lime  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls^  B,C,  280,  had  acquired  in  the  space  of  thirty-seven  years 
sufficîent  strength  and  consistency  to  veoture  on  defying  tlie 
puissant  king  of  Macedon  and  braving  his  extrême  displeas- 
ure.  In  B.C.  243,  Aratus,  the  gênerai  of  the  League  and  in  a 
certain  sensé  its  founder,  by  a  sudden  and  well*pîanned  attack 
surprised  and  took  Corinth  ;  which  îmmediately  joined  the 
League»  whereto  it  owed  its  freedom.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed  by  others.  M  égara,  Trœzen,  and  Epidaurus  threw  oflF 
their  allegiance  to  Antigoniis  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Athens  and  Argos 
were  threatened  ;  and  the  League  assumed  an  attitude  of  un- 
mistakable  antagonism  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of  Mace- 
don. Antigonus.  grown  ttmoroos  in  his  old  âge,  met  the  bold 
aggressions  of  the  League  with  no  overt  acts  of  hostiiity,  Con- 
tentîng  himself  with  incitîng  the  j^toHans  to  attack  the  new 
power,  he  remained  wholly  on  the  défensive,  neither  attempt- 
îng  to  recover  the  lost  towns,  nor  to  retaliate  by  any  invasion 
of  Achaea. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  died  B.C.  239,  at  the  âge  of  eighty,  hav- 
îng  reigned  in  ail  thirty-seven  years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
son,  Demetrius  IL,  who  inherited  his  ambition  without  his 
talents.  The  first  acts  of  Demetrius  were  to  form  a  close 
alliance  with  Epînis,  now  under  the  rule  of  Olympias,  Alexan- 
der*s  widow  ;  to  accept  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Phthia,  where- 
by  he  offended  his  queen,  Stratonicé,  and  through  her  Seleu- 
cus,  the  Syrian  king;  and  to  break  with  the  ^tolians»  who  were 
scekîng  at  this  time  to  deprîve  Olympias  of  a  portion  of  her 
dominions.    The  -îltolians,  alarmed,  sought  the  alliance  of  the 


Achsean  Leagiie;  and  în  the  war  which  folio wed,  Dcmetrius 
was  opposed  by  both  thèse  important  powers.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  defeat  Aratus  in  Thessaly,  to  reduce  Bœotia,  and 
to  re-establish  Macedonian  ascendancy  as  far  as  the  Isthmus. 
But  this  was  ail  that  he  could  efifect.  No  impression  was  made 
by  his  arnis  on  either  of  tlie  great  Leagnes.  No  aid  was  given 
to  Epirus,  where  tlie  royal  family  was  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
terminated,  Demetrîus  was  perhaps  recalkd  to  Macedonia 
by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Dardanians,  who  certainly  at- 
tacked  him  in  his  later  years,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  he  perished  in  the  battle.  But  this 
is  uncertain. 

The  most  important  fact  of  this  period  was  the  interférence, 
now  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Romans  in  the  aflPairs  of  Greece. 
The  embassy  to  the  ^tolians,  warning  them  agaînst  interfér- 
ence with  Acarnania,  belongs  probably  to  the  year  B.C.  238; 
that  to  the  j^tolians  and  Achaeans  announcing  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  belongs  certainly  to  B.C. 
228.  In  the  same  year,  or  the  year  preceding,  Corcyra,  Apol- 
lonia,  and  Epidamnus  became  Roman  dependencies. 

Denietrins  left  an  only  son,  Philip,  who  was  but  eight  years 
old  at  his  decease.  He  was  at  once  acknowîedged  king  ;  but 
owing  to  his  tender  âge,  his  giiardianship  was  nndertaken  by 
his  kinsman,  Antigonus,  the  son  of  his  fathers  fîrst  cousin,  De- 
metrius,  *'  the  Handsomc."  It  was»  consequently,  this  prince 
who  dirccted  the  poltcy  of  Macedonia  during  the  period  which 
immedîately  followed  on  the  death  of  Demetrius  II. — who,  in 
factf  ruled  Macedonia  for  nine  years,  from  B.C.  229  to  220* 
The  events  of  this  period  are  of  first-rate  interest,  including, 
as  they  do,  the  last  display  of  patriotism  and  vigor  at  Sparta, 
and  the  remarkable  turn  of  aflfairs  whereby  Macedonia,  from 
being  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Achœan  League,  became  its  friend, 
ail  y,  and  protector, 

The  other  wars  of  Antigonus  Doson  were  comparatively 
unimportant.  He  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Dardanians,  who 
had  defeated  his  predecessor,  suppressed  an  insurrection  in 
Thessaly,  and  made  an  expédition  by  sea  against  South-west- 
ern  Asia  Minor,  which  is  said  to  hâve  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Caria.    It  was  impossible,  however,  that  he  should  long  hold 
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ilùs  distant  dependency,  which  shortiy  reverted  to  Eg>^pt,  thc 
chicf  maritime  power  of  tliis  period,  Soon  after  hîs  return 
irom  Greece,  Antigonus  died  of  disease,  having  held  the  sover- 
eîgnty  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throîie,  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius  IL, 
io  whose  name  he  had  carried  on  thc  government. 

Phihp,  vvho  was  still  iio  inore  than  seventeen  years  old,  was 
left  by  his  kinsman  to  the  care  of  tutors  and  giiardians*  He 
seemed  to  asccnd  the  throne  at  a  favorable  inonieiit,  when 
Macedonia,  at  very  ht  tic  expcnditure  oî  eilher  men  or  nioney, 
had  recovered  Greece,  had  reptilsed  her  Illyrian  adversarics, 
and  was  reieased,  by  the  death  ol  Ptolemy  Euergetes»  from 
her  most  formidable  enemy  among  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der.  Bot  ail  thèse  advantages  were  nciîtralized  by  the  .rash 
conduct  of  the  king  himscif,  who  first  allied  himself  with  Han- 
nibal  against  Rome,  and  then  with  Antiochus  against  Egypt. 
No  doubt  Phiîip  saw»  more  cîearly  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries»  the  dangerously  aggressive  character  of  the  Roman 
powcr;  nor  can  we  blâme  him  for  seeking  to  form  coalitions 
against  the  conquering  repiiblic.  But,  before  venturing  to 
make  Rome  his  enemy,  he  shoiild  hâve  consolîdated  his  power 
at  home;  and^  when  he  made  the  venture,  he  should  bave 
been  content  with  no  half  measures.  but  should  bave  thrown 
himself,  hcart  and  soûl,  into  the  quarrel. 

The  first  war  io  which  the  young  prince  engaged  was  one 
that  had  broken  out  between  the  Achaeans  and  ^ï^olians*  The 
jîltohans,  who  now  for  the  first  time  show  themselves  a  really 
first-rate  Greek  power,  had  been  gradually  growing  in  impor- 
tance, from  the  time  when  they  provoked  the  spécial  anger  of 
Antipater  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  were  threatened  with  trans- 
plantation into  Asia.  Somewhat  earlier  than  this  they  had 
organized  themselves  înto  a  Fédéral  Republic,  and  had  thus  set 
the  example  which  the  Achseans  followed  half  a  century  after- 
wards.  Some  account  of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  extent 
of  their  power,  is  requisîte  for  the  proper  onderstanding  both 
of  their  strength  and  of  their  weakness. 

The  war  of  the  ^tolians  and  Acbseans  was  provoked  by 
the  former,  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  accession  of  so  young 
a  prince  as  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  a  favorable  oppor- 


tunity  for  advancing  their  interests  after  their  own  peculîar 
method.  It  commenced  with  the  în%^asion  of  Messenia,  and 
would  probably  hâve  been  ruinous  to  Achsea,  had  Philip  al* 
lowed  himself  to  be  detained  in  Macedonia  by  appréhensions 
of  danger  from  bis  Illyrian  neighbors,  or  had  he  shown  kss 
vigor  and  abdity  in  bis  proceedings  after  hc  enlered  Greece. 
Though  thvvarted  by  the  treacbery  of  his  minister  and  gtiard- 
ian,  Apelles,  wbo  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Aratus,  and 
but  little  aided  by  any  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  gained  a  séries 
of  brilliant  successes,  overrunning  most  of  ^tolia,  capturing 
Thernion,  the  capital,  detaching  from  the  League  Phigaleia  in 
Arcadia  aiid  the  Phthian  Thebes,  and  showing  himself  in  ail 
respects  a  worthy  successor  of  the  old  Macedonian  conquerors. 
Btit  after  four  years  of  this  succcssful  warfare,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  what  should  hâve  been  his  first  object, 
the  complète  réduction  of  Greece,  by  the  prospect  which 
opened  upon  him  after  Hannibars  victory  at  Lake  Thrasimene. 
At  the  instance  of  De  me  tri  us  of  P  haros  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  j^tolians  on  the  principle  of  uti  possedeiis^  and,  retiring 
into  Macedonia,  entered  upon  those  negottations  which  in- 
volved  him  shortly  afterwards  in  a  war  virith  Ronie. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Philip  wtth  Hannibal,  B,C.  216. 
interrupted  by  the  capture  of  his  ambassadors,  were  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  in  B.C.  215  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Philip 
began  his  first  war  with  Rome  by  the  siège  of  Apollonia,  the 
chief  Roman  port  in  Illyricum,  By  securing  this  place,  he  ex- 
pected  to  facilitate  the  invasion  of  Italy  on  which  he  was  bent, 
and  to  prépare  the  way  for  that  complète  expulsion  of  the 
Romans  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf,  which  was  one  of 
the  object  s  he  had  most  at  heart.  But  he  soon  leamed  that  the 
Romans  were  an  enemy  with  whom,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  it  was  dangerous  to  contend.  Defeated  by  M.  Vale- 
rius,  w^ho  surprised  his  camp  at  night,  he  was  obliged  to  burn 
his  ships  and  make  a  hasty  retreat.  His  schemes  of  invasion 
were  rudely  overthrown;  and,  three  years  later,  B.C  211,  the 
Romans,  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  i^tolia  and  her  allies 
(Elis,  Sparta,  the  Illyrian  chief,  Scerdilaidas,  and  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus),  gave  the  war  a  new  character,  transferring  it 
into  Philip 's  own  dominions,  and  sa  occupytng  him  there  that 


fru  dtent  BXl  josi  i 
GfiH  torai€pmûém  irf  dir 
(BX.  J03)  plnmgii  tao  a  war 
Hii  o«na  ifare  àt  the  Egyptiu 

md  the  a4 joisttog  puis  of  ' 
Cilfi^  smâ  pcriiaps  ather  pottimit  of  , 
•I  0flct  ta  tak€  poficitioa  of  thèse  ptMOw 
ind  Rhode»  iriu  almoit  the  neceiftarj  resab  of  socli  proceed* 
iogif  iifiee  t betr  extUeiice  depoded  00  tbe  matmeimice  of  a 
hibifici  of  fiower  in  tlsese  ports,  and  tbe  insdiict  of  sdf-pieser- 
¥êiUm  futurslly  threw  them  on  the  E^^ptian  sîde  Philip, 
mof wivrr,  ifii}k  no  itepi  to  ài^rm  their  hostility  :  on  the  con- 
Irâry,  In-forc  war  was  declarcd«  he  burat  the  arsenal  of  the 
Khodiânt  by  tb«  hands  of  an  emÎBsary  ;  and  in  the  war  itsdf, 
ons  of  hli  opentnf^  sets  wat  to  ttrengthcn  Prusias,  the  enemy 
fil  AttftliiHi  by  rnaktng  over  to  him  the  ^toUan  dependency. 
du»,  'ÏUv  iiiaiii  cvrnt  of  ihc  war  was  the  great  defeat  of  his 
llicl  l*y  Ihr  iiiitihijH-d  Hquadrons  of  the  two  powers  oflf  Chios, 


B*C  201,  a  defeat  ill  compensated  by  the  subséquent  victory  of 
Ladé.  Still  Philip  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and  accom- 
pHshed  the  main  objects  wliich  hc  had  in  view,  making  himself 
in  aster  of  Thasos,  Samos,  Chios,  of  Caria,  and  of  many  places 
in  lonia.  Unassisted  by  Egypt,  the  allies  were  too  weak  to 
protect  her  territory,  and  Pliilip  obtained  the  extension  of  do- 
minion  which  he  had  desired,  but  at  the  cost  ol  provoking  the 
intense  hostility  of  two  powerful  naval  states,  and  the  ill-will 
of  j^tolia,  which  he  had  injurcd  by  his  conquest  of  Cius. 

Thèse  proceedîngs  of  Philip  in  the  jïlgean  had,  nioreover, 
been  well  calculated  to  bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  peace  with 
Rome,  Friendly  relations  had  existed  Ijetwcen  the  Romans 
and  Egypt  froni  the  tinie  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  and  even 
from  an  earlier  date  Rhodes  and  Rome  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  Attalus  was  an  actual  ally  of  Rome,  and  had 
been  included  in  the  late  treaty.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  in  B.C  200  Rome  remonstrated,  and,  when  Philip  rejected 
every  demand,  declared  the  peace  at  an  end  and  renewed  the 
war. 

The  Second  War  of  Philip  with  Rome  is  the  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Ancient  Europe,  deciding,  as  it  did,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Macedon  and  Rome  should  continue  two  parallel 
forces,  dividing  betweeii  them  the  gênerai  direction  of  Euro- 
pean  afTairs,  or  whether  the  power  of  the  former  shoold  be 
completely  swept  away,  and  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  the 
civilized  West  finally  and  firmly  established*  It  is  perhaps 
doiibtfol  what  the  resuit  would  hâve  been,  if  Philip  had  guided 
his  conduct  by  the  commonest  rules  ol  prudence;  if,  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  into  which  he  was  about  to  be 
plunged,  he  had  conciliated  instead  of  alienating  his  natural 
supports,  and  had  so  been  abîe  to  meet  Rome  at  the  head  of 
a  gênerai  confederacy  of  the  Hellènes.  As  it  was,  Greece  was 
at  first  divided»  the  Rhodians,  Aîhenîans,  and  Athamanians 
siding  with  Rome;  ^tolia,  Epirus,  Achaea,  and  Sparta  being 
neutral  ;  and  Thessaly,  Bœotia,  Acamania,  Megalopolis»  and 
Argos  supportîng  Philip;  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
after  Flamîninus  had  proclaimed  hîmself  the  champion  of  Gre- 
cîan  freedom,  almost  the  entire  force  of  Hcllas  was  thrown  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans.    Rome  had  also  the  alliance  of  the 
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advancemeiît  of  the  Achnsan  League,  which  at  one  and  the 
same  time  was  patronized  by  Rome,  and  seemed  to  patriotic 
Greeks  the  only  remaining  rallying*point  for  a  national  party. 
The  Leagiie  at  this  time  was  under  the  ^uidance  of  the  able 
and  honest  Philopœmen,  whose  efforts  for  ils  extension  were 
crowned  with  remarkable  success.  After  the  murder  of  Nabis 
by  the  ^ï^tolians,  Sparta  was  induced  to  join  the  Leagiie,  B.C. 
Ï92;  and,  a  year  later,  the  last  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
whtch  had  remained  separate,  Messèné  and  Ehs^  came  in.  The 
League  now  reached  its  widest  territorial  extent,  comprising 
alî  the  Péloponnèse,  together  with  Me^u^  and  other  places 
beyond  its  Hmits. 

After  the  conclusion  of  hîs  peace  with  Rome,  Philip  for  some 
years  remained  quiet.  Bot  having  assisted  tlie  Romans  in  thcir 
struggle  with  Antiochus  and  the  .^tolians,  he  was  allowed  to 
extend  his  dominions  by  wars  not  only  with  Thrace,  but  aïso 
with  the  Dolopians,  Athanianians,  and  even  the  Thessalians 
and  Magnesians.  When,  however,  his  assistance  was  no 
longer  needed,  Rome  required  him  to  give  iip  ail  hîs  con- 
quests  and  retire  within  the  limit  of  Macedonia.  Prolonged 
negotiations  followed,  until  at  last  (B.C.  183)  the  Senate  was 
induced  to  relax  in  their  demands  by  the  médiation  ot  De- 
metrius,  Philîp"s  second  son,  long  a  hostage  at  Rome,  for 
whom  they  professed  to  hâve  a  warni  regard.  The  favor 
openly  shown  towards  this  prince  by  the  Roman  government 
was  not  perhaps  intended  to  injure  him  ;  but  it  naturally  had 
that  resuit.  It  aroused  the  suspicion  of  his  father  and  the  jeal- 
ousy  of  his  elder  brother,  Perseus,  and  led  to  the  séries  of  ac- 
cusations agaînst  the  umocent  yoitth,  which  at  length  induced 
his  father  to  consent  to  his  death,  B.C.  181,  It  may  hâve  been 
remorse  for  his  hasty  act  which  brought  Philip  himself  to  the 
grave  within  two  years  of  his  son*s  decease,  at  the  âge  of  fifty- 
eight. 

It  is  said  that  Philip  had  intended,  on  discovering  the  inno- 
cence of  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  his  false  accuser,  Perseus, 
to  debar  the  latter  from  the  succession.  He  brought  forward 
into  public  lîfe  a  certain  Antigonus,  a  nephew  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  and  would,  it  is  belîeved,  hâve  made  him  his  heir,  had 
he  not  died  both  prematurely  and  suddenly,  Antigonus  be* 
15 
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whidi  it  iiS9  hopM  WÊÎf^Ê,  icnHBiic  diScfCBii] 
il  exhaarted  provinces  by  i 
Iciiicn»  louwiCD  ■nnoaiiccs  by  < 
inf  of  dit  nuberal  tieasmrt  in  «Inch  Macedoo 
fÊÊêei  and  (fiscqrftned  a  large  mlitaiy  force,  aad  eniered  ioto 
iHaocM  willi  lereial  of  the  Kortheni  nalkioi^  lUjrâii,  Celtic, 
attd  pcffcapi  cvcn  Gennan^  wfaom  heboped  to  taoadi  against 
Rùmtf  ivficii  the  pfxpper  tmie  shotild  arrive.  Perseos,  tohefit- 
îng  tWs  poBqr,  ptirsiied  it  dfligcutly  (or  dght  ycars,  alljiiig 
hintseU  hy  iittermarriages  with  Pmsms  of  Bfth3m2a  aod  Sekn- 
eut  of  Sjrrla,  w'wmng  to  his  cause  Cotys  the  Odrysian,  Gentius 
tfa€  IllyriaA^  the  Scordisci,  Uie  Bastanix,  and  others.  Even  in 
Greece  he  had  a  considérable  party,  who  thotight  hîs  yoke 
WOiM  be  more  tolerable  than  thaï  of  Rome.  Boeotîa  actually 
ciitered  into  hts  alliance  ;  and  the  other  states  mostly  wavered 
and  mif^i  hâve  l)een  won,  had  proper  measnres  been  taken. 
But  ai  the  danger  of  a  rupture  drew  near,  Perseus's  good 
geniui  seemed  to  forsake  him.  He  continued  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  procrastînatîon  long  after  the  time  had  arrivcd  for 
vsgorous  and  prompt  action.  He  allowed  Rome  to  crush  his 
frtendi  in  Greece  wîthout  reachîng  out  a  hand  to  their  assist- 
ance, Abovc  ail,  by  a  foolish  and  il1*tinied  niggardliness.  he 
loit  the  advantage  of  almost  ail  the  alliances  which  he  had  con- 
tractedf  diigustîng  and  alienating  hîs  allies,  one  after  another, 
by  Ihc  réfutai  of  his  suhsidies  which  they  required  before  set- 
ling  their  troops  in  motion.  He  thus  derived  no  benefit  from 
his  well-fîllcd  treasury,  which  simply  went  to  swel!  the  Roman 
gains  at  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  landed  in  Epirus  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  lyi,  and 
employed  themselves  for  some  monlhs  in  detaching  from  Per- 
seui  his  allies,  and  in  pulting  down  his  party  in  the  Greek 
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States.  They  dissolved  the  Bœotian  Leagnc,  secured  the  élec- 
tion of  their  partisans  in  varions  places,  and  obtained  promises 
of  aid  froni  Acliaea  and  Thessaly.  Pcrseus  allowed  himself  to 
be  eiîtrapped  into  making  a  truce  dnring  thèse  months,  and  the 
Romans  were  thos  able  to  coniplcte  their  préparations  at  their 
leisnre.  At  length,  tovvards  autumn,  both  armies  look  the 
field — Perseus  with  39,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  the  Romans 
with  an  equal  number  of  horse,  but  witli  foot  not  much  ex- 
ceeding  30,000.  In  the  first  battle,  wbich  was  fonght  in  Thes- 
saly,  Perseus  was  victorious  ;  but  he  made  no  use  of  his  victory, 
except  to  suc  for  peace,  which  was  denied  him.  The  war  then 
languished  for  two  years  ;  but  in  B.C.  168»  the  command  bemg 
taken  by  L,  jEmilius  Paullus,  Perseus  was  forced  to  an  engage- 
ment near  Pydna  (June  22),  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  mon* 
archy.  The  defeated  prince  fîed  to  Samothrace,  carrying  with 
him  6000  talents — a  sum  the  judicious  expenditure  of  which 
might  hâve  turned  the  scale  against  the  Romans.  Hère  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  captured  by  the  prsetor  Octavius,  and, 
being  carried  to  Rome  by  the  victorious  consul,  was  led  in 
triumph,  and  within  a  few  years  kilted  by  ill  usage,  about  B.C. 
166. 

The  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  not  at  once  re- 
duced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  but  was  divided  up 
into  four  distinct  states»  each  of  them,  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of 
fédéra!  republic,  which  were  expressly  forbidden  to  bave  any 
dealings  one  with  another.  AmphipoHs,  Thessalonica,  Pella, 
and  Pelagonia  were  made  the  capitals  of  the  four  states.  To 
prevent  any  outburst  of  discontent  at  the  loss  of  polîtical  status. 
the  burdens  hitherto  laid  upon  the  people  were  lightened. 
Rome  was  content  to  receive  in  tribute  from  the  Macedonians 
one-half  the  amount  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing  to  their  kings. 

In  Greece,  the  immédiate  effect  of  the  last  Macedonîan  War 
was  the  disappearance  of  four  out  of  the  five  Fédéral  Unions, 
which  had  recently  divided  almost  the  whole  of  the  Hellenic 
soil  among  them.  The  allegîance  of  /EtoUa  had  wavered  dur- 
ing  the  struggle  ;  and  at  its  close  the  Romans  eîther  formally 
dissolved  the  Leagne,  or  made  it  siniply  municipal.  Acar- 
nania,  which  went  over  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was 
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idL  Tbe  poBcy  of  Rome  w»  «t  tfai 
gvided  bjr  a  tant  of  honor^  bot  whallf  bj  a  TCgvd  te 
MCcrcsts,  Haviog  cmtlicd  IfatnHfcitwa  «nd  mtutrnd  ail 
Grcccc  cxccpt  Adiaea,  ibe  requîred  lor  the  coinpIctioD  of  lier 
woA  in  ttÔÈ  qtaner  that  Achaea  Aooiâ  dtber  become  wboUj 
iubiiiiiiii^  ta  ber  wtll,  or  be  cooqoeraL  It  was  at  ooce  lo  test 
tbe  ftibfiifiiiireoess  of  the  Achaean  people,  and  to  obtain  bost- 
agei  te  tbeir  coottooed  good  bebaiior,  that  Rooie,  in  B.C 
167»  requsred  hy  bcr  ambassadors  tbe  trial  of  above  a  tboosand 
of  the  chief  Achaeans  on  the  charge  of  havtng  secretly  aided 
Fertetii  ;  and,  when  the  Achaean  Assembly  dîd  not  dare  to  re- 
ftue,  «arricd  off  to  Ital y  tbe  whole  of  the  accused  persons.  AU 
tbe  more  tnoderate  and  independent  of  the  Achaeans  were  thiis 
deportedt  and  the  strong  partisans  of  Rome,  Callicrates  and 
tàâ  friendf,  were  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  govenunenL 
For  teventeen  years  the  accused  persons  were  kept  în  prison  în 
Etrufcan  towns  wîthout  a  hearing.  Then,  when  their  number 
had  dwiodled  to  three  hundred,  and  their  unjust  détention  had 
%o  exasperated  thcm  that  a  rash  and  reckless  policy  mjght  be 
expected  from  their  rettim  to  power,  Rome  suddenîy  released 
the  remnant  and  sent  them  back  to  their  country. 

The  natitral  conséquences  followed.  Power  feU  into  the 
bandi  of  Dia&us,  Critolaùs,  and  Damocritiis,  three  of  the  exiles 
who  were  most  bitterïy  enraged  against  Rome  ;  and  thèse  per- 
sons played  into  the  hands  of  their  hated  enemies  by  exciting 
troubles  intcnded  to  annoy  the  Romans,  but  which  really  gave 
them  the  pretcxt — which  was  exactly  what  they  wanted — for 
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an  armed  interférence.  The  rébellion  of  Andriscus,  a  pretended 
son  of  Perseusi  in  Macedoma  {B.C.  149  to  148),  caused  a  brief 
delay  ;  but  in  B.C.  146,  four  years  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
war  was  actually  declared.  Metellus  first,  and  then  Mummios, 
defeatcd  the  forces  of  the  Leagnc  ;  Critolaùs  fell  in  battle  ; 
Diaeus  slew  himself  ;  Corinth.  where  the  remnant  of  the  Achae- 
an  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  takcn  and  sacked,  and  the  last 
faint  spark  of  Grecian  indepcndence  was  extinguished.  Achaea 
was  notp  indeed,  at  once  reduced  into  a  province  ;  and,  though 
the  League  was  formally  dîssolved,  y  et,  after  an  interva!,  its 
nominal  revival  was  permitted  ;  but  the  substance  of  liberty  had 
vanished  at  the  battle  of  Leucopetra,  and  the  image  of  it  which 
Polybius  was  allowed  to  restore  was  a  mère  shadowj  known  by 
both  parties  to  be  illusory.  Before  many  years  were  past, 
Achaea  received,  like  the  other  provinces,  her  proconsul,  and 
became  an  intégral  part  of  the  great  empire  against  which  she 
had  found  it  vain  to  attempt  to  struggle. 


Part  IV, 

History  of  the  Smaîkr  States   and  Kingdûfns  formed  ûut  of  the 
Fragments  of  Âhxandet^s  M&narchy.^ 


Besides  the  three  main  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Eg}''pt,  and  Mace- 
donia,  which  wcre  formed  ont  of  the  great  empire  of  Alexander, 
there  arose  in  the  East  at  this  timc,  partly  ont  of  Alexander*s 
dominions,  partly  out  of  uncooquered  portions  of  the  Persian 
terri  tory,  a  number  of  independent  lesser  states,  mostly  mon- 
archies, which  played  an  important  part  in  Oriental  history 

♦  Sources.  Besides  most  of  the  sinctent  writcrs  mentioned  abovc  as 
authoritics  for  the  history  of  the  Syrîan,  Egyptian,  and  Maccdonîan 
kingdoms,  the  foUowing  are  of  value: — The  fragments  of  Memnon  of 
Heracleîa  Pontica,  published  in  the  *'  Fragmenta  Histoncorum  Grac- 
conim  "  of  C  MîJller.  Paris,  1849;  voî.  iii.  The  "  Parthica  "  of  Arrian, 
contained  in  the  '*  Bibliotheca  "  of  Photius  (éd.  Btkker.  Berolîni,  1824; 
2  vols.  4to)*  The  great  work  of  the  Jewish  historian  FL  JosephuSp 
entitîed  "  Antiquitatum  Jiidaicarum  libri  xx.'*  (éd.  K.  E.  Richtcr  Lip- 
siae,  1825-7;  4  vols.  8vo).  Animianus  Marcelliniis,  "  Historla  Ro- 
tnana**  (éd.  Wagner  et  Erfurdt,  Lipsia:.  i8o8î  3  vols*  8vo).  And, 
espccially  for  the  Jewish  history,  the  "Books  of  Maccabees/' 
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jaiffeued  in  tbe  afiurs  ol  tbe  grealer  lôastfoois  that  th^  at- 
Uact  Cfae  aadent  writers'  atteotioti.  Their  hiilory  s  Av  Yoy 
iaoïiykle^  aad  lOincttiD»  quite  fragmciitaiy.  Mttdi,  hoar* 
tfer,  bat  beea  dooe  towards  maknig  ont  a  cootniiiocB  nar- 
ratnre.  tn  lome  cases,  bj  a  skilfti]  combination  of  scattered 
noikeiv  aad  a  jndacioi»  use  of  tbe  knowla^  dermd  finom 


In  Western  Asia  the  most  important  of  tbe  lesscr  1 
fvas  that  of  Pergamos,  whkh  arose  in  tbe  cotirse  of  the  war 
waged  between  Sdencos  Nicator  and  Lystmacbiis.  Small  and 
Mifigmficajit  al  tts  origin,  this  kingdom  graduaUj  grew  tnto 
povrer  and  importance  by  the  combtned  military  gemns  and 
prudence  of  tts  princes*  wfao  had  the  skill  to  sîde  alwajs  witb 
tbe  itrofiger  party.  By  assisting  Syria  against  the  revoltcd 
satrap  Achactis»  and  Rcrme  against  Macedon  and  Syria,  the 
kingi  of  Pcrgamus  gradually  enlarged  their  dominion,  until 
they  wcre  at  Icngth  mastcrs  of  fully  half  Asia  Minor.  At  the 
iame  time,  they  had  the  good  taste  to  encourage  art  and 
literature,  and  to  render  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  a  sort  of 
rival  to  Aîexandria,  They  adomed  Pergamus  with  noble 
buildings,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  présent  day. 
They  warmly  fostercd  the  kindred  arts  of  painting  and  sculpt- 
ttre.  To  advance  lîterature,  they  established  an  extensive 
public  library,  and  attracted  to  their  capital  a  considérable 
niimber  of  leamed  men.  A  grammatical  and  critical  school 
grew  up  at  Pcrgamus  only  second  to  the  Alcxandrian  ;  and  the 
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Eçj^ptian  papyrus  was  outdone,  as  a  literary  material,  by  the 
charta  Pergamena  (parchment), 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  was  a  certain  Philetserus,  a 
euniich,  whom  Lysimachtis  had  made  governor  of  the  place 
and  guardian  of  his  treasures.  On  the  death  of  Lysimachus 
at  the  battJe  of  Compedion,  Philetserus  maintained  possession 
of  the  fortress  00  his  own  account,  and,  by  a  jndicioos  employ- 
ment  of  the  wealth  whcreof  he  had  become  possessed,  in  the 
hire  of  mercenaries  and  otherwise,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  independence,  and  even  in  transmitting  his  principality  and 
treasnre  to  his  nephew,  Eumenes,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  his 
brother 

Eumenes  I.,  the  successor  of  Philetaerus,  was  attacked,  very 
shortly  after  his  succession,  by  Antiochiis  L,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Seleucus,  but  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Sardis,  and  obtained  an  in  créas  e  of  ter  ri  tory  by  bis  vie  tory, 
He  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  over- 
drinking,  B.C.  241,  bequeathing  Pergamus  to  his  fîrst  cousin, 
Attalus — the  son  of  his  father's  brother,  Attaîus,  by  Antiochis, 
tlie  daughter  of  Achaeus. 

Attalus  I,  dïstînguished  himself  early  in  his  reign  (about 
B,C.  239)  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Gauîs,  who  had  been  now 
for  above  tbirty  years  settled  in  Northern  Phrygia  (Galatia), 
whence  they  made  continuai  plundering  raids  upon  their  neigh- 
bors.  On  obtaining  this  success,  he  for  the  first  time  assumed 
the  title  of  **  king/'  having  previously,  like  his  two  predeces- 
sors,  borne  only  that  of  *'  dynast."  From  this  time  we  hear 
nothing  of  hîni  for  the  space  of  about  ten  years,  whcn  we  find 
him  engâged  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  brother  of 
SeleuciTs  Callinicus,  who  was  endeavoring  to  niake  himself 
king  of  Asia  Mi  non  Having  defeated  this  ambitions  prince, 
and  driven  him  out  of  Asia,  Attalus  succeeded  in  vastly  en- 
larging  his  own  dominions,  wliich,  about  B.Q  226,  included 
most  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Halys  and  north  of  Taurus. 
But  the  Syrian  monarchs  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  this 
loss  of  terri  tory,  First  Sel  eue  us  Ceraimus  (B.C.  226)^  and 
then  Antiochus  the  Great,  by  his  gênerai  Achseus  (B,C,  223), 
made  war  upon  Attalus,  and  by  the  year  B.C  221  his  con- 
quests  were  ail  lost,  and  his  dominions  once  more  rcdticed  to 
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jacent  parts  of  Thrace,  were  attached  to  it.  The  Pergamene 
monarchy  became  in  this  way  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  o! 
the  East;  and  in  the  war  which  followed  with  Pnisias  of  Bî- 
thynia,  B.C.  183,  it  was  still  further  enîarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  Hellespontine  Phrjgia.  In  those  waged  with  Pliar- 
naces  of  Pont  us,  B.C.  183  to  179,  and  with  the  Ganîs,  about 
B.C  168,  it  was,  however,  the  object  of  Etimenes  to  main  tain, 
rather  than  to  enlarge,  his  boundaries.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  long  reign  he  seenis  to  hâve  become  suspicions  of  the  in- 
creasing  power  of  ttie  Romans,  and  to  hâve  been  inclined  to 
counteract  their  influence,  so  far  as  he  dared.  Hence  the  Ro- 
tnarts  distrusted  him,  and  were  disposed  to  support  against  him 
his  brother  Attalus,  who  was  more  thoroughly  attached  to  their 
interests.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Eumenes  that  he  died 
when  he  did  :  otherwûse,  he  might  hâve  had  to  contend  for  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom  with  his  own  brother,  supported  by 
ail  the  power  of  Rome, 

Though  Eumenes  left  behind  him  a  son,  called  Attalus,  yet, 
as  this  Attalus  was  a  mère  boy,  the  crown  was  assumed  by  hîs 
uncle,  Attalus,  who  took  the  surname  of  Philadelphus.  Phila- 
delphus  reigned  twenty-one  years,  from  B.C.  159  to  138.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  was  actîvely  engaged  in  varions 
wars,  restoring  Anarathes  to  his  kingdom,  about  B.C,  157, 
helping  Alexander  Bala  against  Demetrîus,  B.C.  152,  assisting 
the  Romans  to  crush  Andriscus,  the  pseudo-Philip,  B.C.  149  to 
148,  and,  above  ail,  engaging  in  a  prolooged  contest  with 
Prusias  II.,  who  woold  undoubtedly  hâve  conquered  him  and 
annexed  Pergamus  to  Bithynia,  if  Attalus  had  not  called  in  the 
aid  of  Anarathes  of  Cappadocia  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
and  also  thaï  of  the  Romans,  The  threats  of  Rome  forced 
Prusias  to  abstain,  and  eveo  to  compensate  Attalus  for  his 
losses,  Attalus,  nevertheless,  was  glad  when,  B.C.  149,  an  op- 
portun! ty  ofïered  itself  of  exchanging  Prusias  for  a  more  peace- 
fui  and  friendly  neighbon  With  this  view  he  supported  Nico- 
medes  in  hîs  rébellion  against  his  father,  and  heîped  to  estabHsh 
him  in  his  kingdom.  A  quiet  time  followed,  which  Attalus  de- 
voted  to  the  strengthening  of  hîs  power  by  the  building  of  new 
cities,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  art.  Be- 
coming  infirm  as  he  approached  his  eightieth  year,  he  devolved 
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not  onfrequently  at  war  with  the  satraps  of  Asia  Mtnor.  The 
first  of  thèse  semi-independent  oionarchs  is  Dydalsus,  who 
tnust  hâve  been  contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  He  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras,  probably 
the  opponent  of  Phamabazus  (about  B.C.  400),  who  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Bas,  B.C.  j/ô.  This  king,  the  last  under 
the  Persians,  held  the  throne  for  the  long  terni  of  fifty  years, 
and  thus  saw  the  commencement  of  the  new  state  of  things 
under  the  Macedonians. 

With  the  dissokition  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  Alexan- 
der's  conquests  brought  about,  Bithynia  acqutred  complète 
independence.  Bas  soccessfulîy  resisted  the  attempts  which 
Alexaiider  made  by  his  gênerai  Carantus  (Caranus?)  to  re- 
duce  him,  and  at  his  dcath,  in  B.C.  326,  he  left  to  his  son. 
Zîpoetes,  a  flourishing  and  wholly  autononious  kingdom. 

Zipœtes»  the  son  and  successor  of  Bas,  successfully  main- 
tained  the  îndependence,  which  he  had  inheritcd,  against  the 
attacks  of  Lysimachus  and  Antiochus  Soter,  while  he  threat- 
ened  the  Greek  cities  in  his  ncighborhood,  Heracleia  Pontica, 
Astacus,  and  Chalcedon.  He  reigned  forty-eight  years,  from 
B.C.  326  to  B.C.  278,  and  left  behind  him  four  sons,  Nico- 
medes,  Zipœtes,  and  two  others, 

It  would  scem  that,  at  the  death  of  Zipœtes.  a  dispute  con- 
ceming  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons.  The 
eldest  of  them,  Nicomedes,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  losing 
the  kingdom  to  Zipœtes.  his  younger  brother,  invited  the 
Gauls  to  cross  over  from  Europe  to  his  assistance,  and  by  their 
aid  defeated  his  brother  and  fuîly  establîslied  his  authority. 
He  repellcd  by  the  sanie  aid  an  attack  on  his  îndependence 
made  by  Antiochus  I.  Nothîng  more  is  known  of  Nicomedes, 
except  that  he  founded  Niconiedcia  on  the  Golf  of  Astacus, 
and  that  he  married  two  wives,  Ditizelé  and  Etazeta,  by  the 
former  of  whom  he  had  a  single  son^  Zeïlas,  while  by  the  latter 
he  had  three  children,  Prusias,  Tibœtes,  and  Lysandra.  to 
whom,  for  their  mothcr's  sake.  he  desired  to  leave  his  kingdom. 

Zeïlas,  who  was  living  as  an  exile  in  Armenia.  having  ob* 
tained  the  services  of  a  band  of  Gauls.  entered  Bithynia,  and 
established  his  authority  by  a  war  in  which  he  frequently  de- 
feated the  partisans  of  his  half-brothers.    Very  little  is  known 
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crf  bti  hiiiorj;  fpot  vc  msjr  gatber  from  some  passages  ttui 
be  canied  oo  wmfMW§tiA  wif»  with  Faphbgoiitai  mtà  Caipp^ 

abcot  twcfity  ycarsy  and  finally  perished  in  an  attcmpt  wliîch 
tm  madt  to  destroy  bjr  treachcry  a  mimbcr  of  Gallk  dkàA  m 
m  fenqnct.    He  «ras  wccccded  by  Us  soo,  Prossas. 

PjniiJas  I^  kfioim  as  "  Pmstas  the  Lame,''  ascended  tfae 
tbrone  prohably  abotit  B.C.  228,  and  beld  it  al  least  tony-bn^ 
years.  Tbc  cariicr  ycars  of  his  rcign  wcre  uneremful;  but, 
firofD  aboat  B.C.  220  neariy  to  his  death,  he  was  engagcd  îo 
a  ienes  of  impoftant  wars,  and  brought  into  coatact  with  some 
iA  the  cfaief  powers  of  Asîa  and  Europe.  By  his  tmceasing  ea> 
ergy  be  extended  his  dominions  in  several  directioiis,  and 
«rooJd  hâve  raised  Bithynia  into  one  of  the  mosi  important  of 
tbe  Asiatic  kin^doms,  had  he  not  unfortunately  given  offence 
to  tbe  Romans,  first,  by  attackîng  thcir  ally,  Eumenes  of  Pcr- 
gÊtmiêt  and,  secondly^  by  sheltering  Hannibal,  Xot  content 
with  cxtorting  the  consent  of  Pnisias  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Caithagînian  refugee^  who  was  thereby  driven  to  pot  an  end 
to  his  oifcTi  life,  Rome,  under  the  threat  of  war,  compelled  the 
Bithyntan  monarch  to  cède  to  Eumenes  the  wholc  of  the  Hd- 
lespontine  Phr>'gia.  He  compcnsated  himself  to  some  extent 
by  attacking  Heracleia  Pontica;  but  hère  he  received  the 
wound  from  which  he  derived  his  sumame  of  *'  the  Lame,'* 
and  shortly  after  this  he  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  a  son  called, 
like  himself,  Prusias. 

Pnisias  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Prusias  L,  was  the  most 
wicked  and  contemptible  of  the  Bithynian  monarchs.  Though 
he  had  mamed,  at  his  own  requcst,  the  sister  of  the  Macedo- 
nian  king,  Perseus.  yet,  when  that  monarch  was  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  he  lent  him  no  aîd,  only  venturing  once,  B.C.  i6g^ 
to  intercède  for  his  brother-in-law  by  an  embassy.  When  vie- 
tory  declared  itself  on  the  Roman  side,  he  made  the  most  abject 
submission,  and  thus  obtained  the  assent  of  Rome  to  his  réten- 
tion of  his  kîngdom.  Like  his  father,  he  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  Eumenes;  and»  when  that  king  died  and  w^as  succeeded 
by  Attalus  IL,  he  ventured  to  begin  a  war,  B,C,  156,  which 
would  certaînly  hâve  been  successful,  had  the  Romans  ab- 
stained  from  interférence.    They,  howevcr,  by  threats  induced 


Prusîas  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by  wliich  he  relinquîshed  Ihe 
fruits  of  his  victories,  and  even  engaged  to  pay  to  Attaîus  the 
sum  of  500  talents.  Meanwhile,  he  had  aliénât ed  the  affections 
of  his  subjecls  by  his  crueUies  and  impieties,  while  Nîcomedes, 
his  son,  had  conciUated  their  regard.  Viewing,  therefore,  his 
son  as  a  rival,  Prusias  first  sent  him  to  RomCj  and  then  gave 
orders  that  he  shoiild  be  assassinated.  But  his  emissary  be- 
trayed  him  ;  and  Nicomedes,  learning  his  danger,  with  the  con- 
nivance  of  the  Senate,  quitted  Rome  and  returned  as  a  pre- 
tender  to  his  own  coiintry.  There,  being  openly  supportcd 
by  Attalus,  and  known  to  hâve  the  good  wishes  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  received  with  gênerai  favor  ;  and,  having  besieged  his 
father  io  Nicomedeia,  obtained  possession  of  his  person  and 
put  him  to  death,  B.C.  149. 

Nicomedes  IL,  who  now  mounted  the  throne,  foUowed  the 
example  of  the  Syrian  and  Eg>^ptian  kings  in  assuming  the 
title  of  **  Epiphanes,"  or  **  lUustrious/'  He  reigned  fifty-eight 
years,  from  B.C  149  to  91,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars 
which  at  this  time  d'^solated  Asia  Minor,  It  was  his  object  to 
stand  wel!  with  the  Romans,  and  hence  he  willingly  sent  a  con- 
tingent to  their  aid  when  they  warred  with  Aristonicos  of  Per- 
gamus,  B.C  133  to  130,  and,  professedly  at  any  rate,  rendered 
obédience  to  the  various  commands  which  they  addressed  to 
him.  Still  he  made  several  attempts,  ail  of  them  more  or  less 
dispîeasing  to  Rome,  at  increasing  the  power  and  exteiit  of  his 
kingdom.  In  B.C.  102  he  attacked  Paphlagonia  in  combî- 
nation  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  took  possession  of 
a  portion  of  it.  Required  by  Rome  to  restore  his  conquest 
to  the  legîthnate  heir,  he  handed  it  over  to  one  of  his  own 
sons,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  and 
made  him  take  the  name  of  Pyl?emenes.  Shortly  afterwards, 
B.C.  96,  when  Mithridates  endeavored  to  annex  Cappadocia, 
and  Laodicé,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  fled  to  him,  he  mar- 
ried  lier,  and,  wannly  cspousing  her  cause,  established  her  as 
queen  in  Cappadocia;  whcnce,  however,  she  was  shortly  ex- 
pelled  by  Mithridates,  Finally,  io  B.C.  93,  aftcr  the  deaths  of 
the  two  sons  of  Laodicé,  he  brought  forw*ard  an  impostor,  who 
claimed  to  be  also  her  son,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  him 
the  crown  of  Cappadocia.     Hère,  however^  he  overreached 
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The  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  when,  Paphla- 
gonia  regained  ils  independence,  are  unknown  to  us  ;  but,  soon 
after  B.C.  200,  we  find  the  throne  once  more  occupied  by  native 
monarchs,  who  are  entangled  in  the  vvars  of  the  period.  Thèse 
princes  hâve  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves  against  the 
monarchs  of  Pontus  on  the  one  hand»  and  those  of  Bithynia  on 
the  Qther;  but  they  nevertheless  hoid  the  throne  till  B.C.  102, 
when,  the  last  native  king,  Pylsemenes  L,  dying  without  issue, 
Mithridates  the  Great  and  Nicomedes  II.  conjointly  seize  the 
country,  and  the  latter  establishes  on  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  rules  for  about  eight  years,  when  Mithridates  expels 
him  and  takes  possession  of  the  whole  territory. 


Kingd&m  af  Pontus. 

The  satrapy  of  Cappadocia  appears  to  hâve  been  conferred 
by  Darius  Hystaspis  as  an  hereditary  fief  on  Otanes,  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators,  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
Arian  kings  of  Cappadocia,  It  continued  to  form  a  single  prov- 
ince of  the  empire,  and  to  be  governed  by  satraps  descended 
from  Otanes,  till  the  year  B.C.  363,  when  Ariobarzanes,  the 
son  of  the  Mithridates  who  was  satrap  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon,  rebelled,  and  made  himself  king  of  the  portion  oï  Cappa- 
docia which  lay  along  the  coast,  and  which  was  thence  callcd 
*'  Pontus  "  by  the  Greeks.  Inland  Cappadocia  continued  to 
be  a  province  of  Persia.  Ariobarzanes  reigned  twenty-six 
years,  from  B.C.  363  to  337,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mithridates  I.  (commonly  called  Mithridates  IL),  who  held  the 
kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Mithridates  I.,  who  ascended  tlie  throne  B.C.  337,  seems  to 
hâve  remained  neutral  during  the  contest  between  Darius 
Codomannus  and  Alexander.  On  the  réduction  of  Cappadocia 
by  Perdiccas,  B.C.  322,  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Macedonians,  after  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  favor 
of  Antigonus  and  helped  him  in  his  wars.  But  Antîgonus, 
growing  jealous  of  him,  basely  plotted  his  death;  whereupon 
he  retumed  to  Pontus  and  resumed  a  separate  sovereignty, 
about  B.C.  318.  In  B.C.  317  he  support ed  Eumenes  against 
Antigonus  ;  and  in  B*C.  302  he  was  about  to  join  the  league 
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of  fbe  talrapt 


the  same  oioiiarch»  when  Ant^otius, 


hls  mtcotiocL,  caosed  him  to  be  assassinated. 


IL,  tbc  son 


I^  sncceeded.    He 


Mithridates 

tfidcd  coonderably  to  his  hereditary  dofninioQs  by  the  acqnisi- 
liO0  of  pans  of  Oppadocia  and  Paphlagomia^  aod  ereii  veut* 
mwA  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  of  Heracie^ 
VomÛesLt  B.C  281,  wbom  be  rnidertook  to  défend  against 
StICMCili.  According  to  Diodorus,  be  rdgned  tbirty-six  years» 
firom  B.C  302  to  266.  He  left  tbe  crown  to  his  som,  Ario- 
barzanes. 

Ariobarzanes  IL,  who  appears  to  bave  reîgned  about  twenty- 
ooe  ycan,  Irom  B,C.  266  to  245,  did  little  to  distinguish  him- 
wàt  Hc  repuUed  an  attack  of  Ptolemy  (Euergetes?)  by  the 
iMiitance  oï  the  Gaals,  but  afterwards  quarrelled  with  that 
fickle  people,  whose  close  neighborhood  was  very  injurious  to 
his  kingdom.  He  aiso  obtained  possession  of  the  to¥m  of 
Amastris  upon  the  Euxine,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by 
Eumenes,  its  dynast  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
ion,  Mithridates,  who  was  a  minor. 

Mithridates  IIL,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  earîier  Pontic 
monarchs,  made  it  his  object  to  strengthen  and  augmem  his 
kmgdom  by  alliances  with  the  other  monarchs  and  princes  of 
Asia^  rather  than  by  warfare.  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  to 
manhood^  hc  tnarried  a  sister  of  Seleucus  Calllnicus,  with  whom 
he  rcceivcd  the  province  of  Phr>'gia  as  a  dowry.  In  B.C.  222, 
he  gave  his  daughter,  Laodicé,  in  marriagc  to  Antîochus  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Callinicus,  and  at  the  same  time  married  an- 
other  daughter,  called  a!so  Laodicé,  to  Achaeus,  the  cousin  of 
Antîochus*  Hc  did  not  allow  thèse  connections,  however,  to 
fettcr  his  political  action.  In  the  war  between  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  inflicted  a  most  severe  defeat  upon  his  brother- 
in*1aw,  who  lost  20,000  men.  In  B,C  220,  he  tumed  his  arms 
against  the  Greeks  of  Sinôpé,  but  this  town,  which  was  assisted 
by  the  Rhodians,  appears  to  hâve  maintained  itself  against  his 
eflforts.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Mithridates  IIL  reigned, 
but  the  conjecture  is  reasonable  that  he  dîed  about  B»C;  190. 

Hc  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Pharnaces,  who 
conquercd  Sinôpé,  and  made  ît  the  royal  résidence,  about  B*C 
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183.  This  kîng  soon  afterwards  învolved  himself  in  a  war  with 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  of  whose  greatly  augmented  power 
he  had  naturally  become  jealous.  Rome  endeavored  to  hinder 
hostilities  from  breaking  out,  but  in  B.C  181  Phamaces  took 
the  field,  overran  Paphlagonia,  expelling  the  king,  Morzes  or 
Morzias,  and  poured  his  troops  into  Cappadocia  and  Galatia. 
At  first,  he  met  with  considérable  succcss;  but  after  a  while 
the  tide  turnedj  and  in  B.C.  179  he  was  glad  to  make  peace  on 
condition  of  giving  up  ail  his  conquests  except  the  town  of 
Sîîiôpé.  After  this  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  ;  but  he  seems 
to  bave  lîved  some  considérable  time  longer,  probably  till 
about  B.C  160. 

Phamaces  L  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates,  who 
took  the  name  of  "  Euergetes,"  and  reigned  about  forty  years, 
from  near  B.C.  160  to  120.  He  entered  into  alliance  with  At- 
talus  IL,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  lent  him  important  assistance 
in  his  wars  with  Prusias  IL  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  154.  A  few  years 
later  he  made  aJEance  with  Rome,  and  sent  a  contingent  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  Third  Punie  War,  B.C.  150  to  146.  He  like- 
wise  assisted  Rome  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  B.C.  131, 
and  at  ils  close  received  the  Greater  Phrygia  as  the  reward  of 
his  services.  His  end  was  tragîcal,  About  B.C.  120,  his  own 
immédiate  attendants  conspired  against  him,  and  assassinated 
him  at  Sinôpé,  where  he  held  his  court. 

Mithridates,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  succeeded,  and  took 
the  title  of  "  Eupator,"  for  which,  liowever,  modem  historians 
hâve  generally  substituted  the  more  high-sounding  epithet  of 
"  the  Grcat."  He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  able  of  ail  the 
Pontic  kings,  and  wiïl  bear  comparison  wHth  any  of  the  Asiatic 
monarchs  since  Darius  Hystaspis.  Ascendîng  the  throne 
while  he  was  still  a  minor,  and  intrusted  to  guardians  whom  he 
suspected»  it  was  not  till  about  B.C,  112  that  he  could  under- 
take  any  important  enterprise.  But  the  interval  of  about  eight 
years  was  well  employed  in  the  training  of  his  own  mînd  and 
body — the  former  by  the  study  of  languages,  whereof  he  is 
said  to  hâve  spoken  twenty-five  ;  the  latter  by  perpétuai  hunt- 
ing  expéditions  in  the  roughest  and  most  remote  régions.  On 
reaching  the  âge  of  twenty»  and  assuming  the  conduet  of  af- 
fâîrs,  he  seems  to  hâve  realized  at  once  the  danger  of  his  posî- 
x6 
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tioQ  as  niler  of  a  petty  Imigdaiii,  wUdi  moit,  hf  ils 

opoci  ber  bordcn,  be  almost  iminnliately  altafkrd  hj 
Ml  codd  not  be  cxpectcd  to  make  aitf  cSectna^ 
Ainatàf^  émmg  bb  mîiiûntjr,  ibe  gasfmg  npàbfic  bad  i 
hiipnmiiceof  Flirygia;  aad  dtis  «^  fdt  io  be  oierdtj^  a  iore- 
fane  4)1  tbe  iad^iiities  aad  îs jories  witb  wfaidi,  so  long  as  be 
was  weale,  be  iKiaJd  bave  to  pot  up.  Mithhdaies  tfaarfote 
deienmaedp  oot  tmwiseij,  to  seek  to  strmgfbm  bb  biiigibMau 
and  to  nose  tt  into  a  coadstion  m  wfaich  it  lE^ibt  be  a  loatcli  ior 
Jtooie.  With  tins  ob|ect,  in  B.C.  112,  be  boidtjr  staited  fcvtb 
00  a  carecr  of  Eastem  oooqiiest.  Hère  Rome  cooid  noi  iniav 
fcre  witb  hnn;  and  in  tbe  space  of  aboot  seven  jears  be  had 
added  to  bis  dominioiis  tbe  Les&er  Armenîa,  Colchis»  tbe  entire 
«asicni  eoost  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  tbe  Chersonesns  Taitrica,  or 
iipgdom  of  tbe  Bosporus  (tbe  modem  CrâneaX  and  erea  tbe 
wfaole  tract  westward  from  that  point  to  the  T^ras,  or  Dniester. 
Harâig^  tbns  enlarged  bis  dominions,  and  baving  fnrtbcr 
itrengtbened  lâmséki  by  alliances  wixb  the  wîld  trîbes  on  tbe 
Danube^  Gelae,  Sannatae,  and  others,  wbom  he  hoped  ooe  daj 
to  lanncb  upon  Italy^  he  retamed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  com- 
Rienced  a  séries  of  intrigues  and  intermarriages^  calctilated  to 
givc  him  grcatcr  power  in  this  quarter, 

Aithoagfa  ït  must  bave  been  évident,  both  to  the  Romans  and 
to  Mithridates,  that  pcace  between  thcm  cottld  not  be  main- 
tained  rouch  longer,  yet  neither  pany  ^^s  as  yet  prepared  for 
an  actual  rupture.  The  hands  of  Rome  were  tied  by  the  coé- 
dition of  Italy,  where  the  "  Social  War  "  impended  ;  and  Mith- 
ridates regardcd  it  as  prudent  to  temporize  a  little  longer.  He 
thercfore  submitted,  in  B.C.  92,  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  assigned  Cappadocia  to  a  native  monarch,  Ario- 
barzanes,  and  in  B,C.  90  to  another  decree  which  reinstated 
Nicomedes  on  the  throne  of  Bith)Tiia.  When»  however,  in  the 
foltouîng  year,  Nicomedes.  encouraged  by  the  Romans,  pro- 
ceeded  to  invade  the  Pontic  kingdom,  and  the  demand  whicli 
Mithridates  made  for  redress  produced  no  resuit,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  time  was  corne  when  he  must  change  his  policy. 
and,  laying  aside  ail  pretence  of  friendliness,  commence  the 
acttial  struggle. 

The  disasters  suffered  by  Mithridates  m  the  Roman  War 
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encouragée!  the  nations  which  he  had  subjected  in  the  East 
to  revolt.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  threw  off  its  aile- 
giance,  the  Cokhians  rebelled,  and  other  nations  in  the  same 
quarter  showed  syniptoms  of  disaffection.  Mithridates  pro- 
I  ceeded  to  collect  a  large  fleet  and  army  for  the  réduction  of 
the  rebeîs,  when  his  cnierprise  had  to  be  relinqiiished  on  ac- 
count  of  a  second  and  whoily  unprovoked  Roman  War.  Mu- 
rena,  the  Roman  commander  in  Asia,  suddenly  attacked  him, 
almost  without  a  pretext,  B.C.  83  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close 
of  the  following  year  that  peace  was  re-established. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Second  Roman  War  allowed  Mithri- 
dates to  complète  the  réduction  of  his  revolted  subjects,  which 
he  accomplished  without  nruch  difïîciilty  between  the  years 
B.C.  81  and  74,  He  suffcred,  however,  during  this  interval, 
some  heavy  losses  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  subdue  the 
Achaeans  of  the  Caocasus.  But  it  was  not  so  much  in  wars 
as  in  préparations  for  war  that  the  Pontic  monarch  employed 
the  breathing-space  allowed  him  by  the  Romans  after  the  faiU 
ure  of  the  attack  of  Murena.  Vast  efforts  were  made  by  him 
to  coîlect  and  discipline  a  formidable  army  ;  troops  were  gath- 
ered  from  alî  quarters,  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  the 
Roman  arms  and  training  were  adopted  ;  fresh  alliances  were 
concludcd  or  attempted  ;  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the  nuniber  of 
.400  trirèmes;  nothing  was  left  undone  that  care  or  energy 
I  could  accomplish  towards  the  construction  of  a  power  whicli 
might  fairly  hope  to  hold  its  own  when  the  time  for  a  final  trial 
of  strength  with  Rome  should  arrive. 

The  armed  truce  might  hâve  continued  some  years  longer, 
for  Mithridates  stil!  hoped  to  increase  his  power,  and  Rome  was 
occupîed  by  the  war  in  Spain  against  the  rebel  Sertorius.  had 
not  the  death  of  Nicomedes  IIL»  king  of  Bithynia,  in  B.C.  74, 
broiight  about  a  crisis.  That  monarcli»  liaving  no  issue,  foî- 
lowed  the  example  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  leaving  his 
dominions  by  wili  to  the  Roman  peopîe.  Had  Mithridates 
allowed  Rome  to  take  possession,  the  Pontic  kingdom  would 
hâve  been  laid  open  to  attack  along  the  whoîe  of  its  western 
border;  Rome  would  hâve  been  brought  within  five  days' 
march  of  Sinôpé  ;  and  thus  the  position  of  Pontus,  when  war 
broke  out,  would  hâve  been  greatly  weakened.     Mithridates 
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thcrefore  resolvcd  to  seize  Bithynia  before  Rome  coiild  occupy 
tt.  But  this  act  was  équivalent  to  a  déclaration  of  war,  since 
tbe  honor  ol  the  great  republic  could  not  altow  of  her  tamely 
siibcnitting  to  the  seiziune  of  what  she  regarded  as  her  o¥i^ 

The  Tliird  War  of  Mithridates  with  Rome,  which  broke  out 
ia  B.C.  74«  was  protracted  to  B.C  65,  and  tbas  lasted  nearly 
aiae  yeus.  The  sœnc  of  tbe  war  was  Asta.  lis  resnlt  u-as 
acarcdy  doubiful  from  tbe  first,  for  tbe  Asiatic  levies  of  Mîih- 
ricbles»  tho«igh  armed  after  the  Roman  b&hion  and  disctpltiied 
10  m  ccitaÎB  estent,  were  no  match  for  the  irained  vétérans  of 
tbe  Roman  kgkxis.  Tbe  protractûm  of  tbe  war  was  owtng» 
m  the  first  place,  10  the  genius  and  exicrgy  of  tbe  Boatk  mon- 
wrck^  wbo  cre«ted  mrmy  aitcr  armj,  and  wbo  gradnally  leamt 
the  wisdom  of  avoîding  piiched  bntdcs»  and  WMting  tbe  power 
ol  the  cncn^  ty  cnttJBg  og  h»  aipiiliei»  Mling  on  Ms  dctac^ 
m  flilicinl  grooBiL  and  ooierwGe  bar- 
■m.  It  ma  fmfhcr  ome  to  the  par- 
t  m  it  ot  a  iicw  Joc,  Tipang»  wto  hiiwiifcl  io  the  aid 
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forbidden  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Armenia  by  his  tiniid  and  sus- 
picious  brother-in-Iaw,  he  hacl  no  choke  but  to  yield  his  home 
dominions  to  the  victor»  and  to  retire  to  those  remote  terri- 
tories  of  which  he  had  become  possessed  by  conquest  Even 
Pompey  shrank  from  following  his  beaten  foe  into  thèse  inhos- 
pitable  régions,  and  with  the  passage  of  Mithridates  across  the 
river  Phasis,  his  third  war  with  Rome  came  to  an  end. 

Mithridates,  in  B.C.  65,  retreated  from  Dioscurias  to  Pau- 
tîcapaeum,  and  established  himself  in  the  old  kingdom  ol  the 
Bosporus.  Such  a  principahty  %vas,  however,  too  narrow  for 
his  ambition.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  corne  to  terms  with 
Pompey,  he  fornied  the  wikl  design  of  renewing  the  struggle 
with  Rome  by  attacking  her  in  a  new  qxiarter,  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  westward  round  the  European  side  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  Roman  f routier,  per- 
haps  even  to  march  upon  Italy.  But  neither  his  soldiers  nor  his 
near  relatives  were  willing  to  embark  in  so  wild  a  project,  Its 
announcement  caused  gênerai  disaflfection,  which  at  last  ended 
in  conspiracy.  His  own  son,  Pharnaces,  headed  the  malcon- 
tents; and  the  aged  monarch,  fiuding  no  support  in  any  quar- 
ter,  caused  himself  to  be  despatched  by  one  of  his  guards, 
B»C.  63.  The  bulk  of  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province, 
though  a  portion  continued  till  the  time  of  Nero  to  be  ruled  by 
princes  belonging  to  the  old  royal  stock. 


Kingdûm  of  Cappadocia. 


After  the  division  of  the  Cappadocian  satrapy  into  two  prov- 
inces, a  northern  and  a  southern*  the  latter  continued  subject 
to  Persia,  the  govemment  being,  however,  hereditary  in  a 
branch  of  the  sanie  family  which  had  made  itself  independent 
in  the  northern  province.  The  Datâmes  and  Ariamnes  of 
Diodorus  held  this  position,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
independent  kings.  It  was  only  vvhen  the  successes  of  Alex- 
ander  loosed  the  bands  which  held  the  Persian  empire  together 
(B.C.  331)  that  the  satrap,  Arîarathes,  the  son  of  Ariamnes, 
assumed  the  airs  of  independence,  and,  resisting  the  attack  of 
Perdiccas,  was  by  him  defeated,  made  a  prisoner,  and  crucified, 
B,C,  322. 
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Perdiccas,  having  subjected  Cappadocia,  made  over  his  con- 
quest  to  Eumeîies,  who  cootinoed,  nominally  at  any  rate,  its 
ruier  iiotil  his  death  in  B.C,  316.  Cappadocia  then  revolted 
iinder  Ariarathes  IL,  tlie  nephew  of  Ariarathes  L,  who  de- 
feated  and  slew  the  Macedonian  gênerai,  Amyntas,  expelled 
the  foreign  garrisons,  aad  re-established  the  independence  of 
his  country.  No  attempt  seetns  to  hâve  been  made  to  dis- 
possess  him  either  by  Aiitigonus  or  Seleucus;  and  Ariarathes 
left  his  crown  to  the  eldest  of  his  sons.  Ariamnes,  probabiy 
about  B.C  280. 

The  next  two  kings,  Ariamnes,  and  his  son,  Ariarathes  III,, 
arc  httle  heard  of  in  history  ;  they  appear  to  hâve  reigned 
qiiietly  but  ingloriously.  A  friendly  connection  betweeii  the 
royal  houses  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  vvas  established  in  the 
reign  of  the  former,  who  obtained  as  a  wife  for  his  moch- 
loved  son,  Stratonicé,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theus.  The 
two  reigns  of  Arîamnes  and  Ariarathes  III.  appear  to  hâve 
covered  a  space  of  about  sixty  years,  froni  B>C.  280  to  220. 
Ariarathes  II L  left  the  crown  to  a  son,  bearing  the  same  name^ 
who  was  at  the  tîme  of  his  father's  death  an  infant, 

The  reign  of  Ariarathes  IV.  is  remarkabîe  as  being  that 
which  ended  the  comparative  isolation  of  Cappadocia,  and 
brought  the  kingdom  into  close  relation  with  the  other  mon- 
archies of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  only  with  them,  but  also  with 
the  great  republic  of  the  West.  The  history  of  Cappadocia  is 
henceforth  inextricably  intermixed  with  that  of  the  other  kïng- 
doms  of  Western  Asia,  and  bas  been  to  a  great  extent  antîcî- 
pated  in  what  bas  been  said  of  them,  Ariarathes  IV.,  who  was 
the  first  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married  in  B.C.  192  his 
daughter  Antiochis,  and,  beiog  thus  doubly  connected  with  the 
Seleucid  family,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  Syrian 
king,  assîsted  him  in  his  war  against  Rome,  and  bore  his  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Magnesia  by  which  the  power  of  the  Syr- 
ian empire  was  broken,  B.C.  190.  Having  thus  incurred  the 
hosiilîty  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  become  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  their  power,  Ariarathes  proceeded,  in  B.C- 
188,  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  and  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Roman  protégé,  Eumenes,  which  was  cemented  by  a  marriage, 
succeeded  in  appeasîng  the  offended  republic  and  obtained 


favorable  terms.  Ariarathes  then  assisted  Eunienes  in  his  war 
with  Phamaces  of  Pontus,  B.C.  183  io  179»  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  a  prolongea  qtiarrel  with  the  Gauls  of  Galatia,  who 
wished  to  annex  a  portion  of  his  territory.  He  continued  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  Rome  from  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  B.C  188  til!  his  death  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  163-2. 
His  reign  lasted  fifty-eight  years. 

Ariarathes  V.,  surnamed  **  Philopator  '*  from  the  affection 
which  he  bore  his  father,  maintained  the  alliance  between  Cap* 
padocia  and  Rome  with  great  fidehty.  Solicited  by  Deraetrius 
Soter  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him  and  to  connect  his  fam- 
ily  with  that  of  the  Seleucidse  once  more  by  a  marriage,  he  de- 
clined  out  of  regard  for  Rome.  Angered  by  his  refusai,  Deme- 
trius  set  up  against  him  the  pretender,  Orophemes,  B.C.  I58> 
and  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  Romans, 
however,  with  the  help  of  Attaîus  IL,  restored  him  in  the  year 
foUowing.  After  this  Ariarathes  lent  Attalus  important  aid 
in  his  war  with  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  156  to  154,  and  when 
Aristonicus  attempted  to  resist  the  Roman  occupation  of  that 
province,  B.C.  133,  he  joined  the  Romans  in  person,  and  lost 
his  life  in  their  cause,  B.C.  131. 

Ariarathes  V.  seems  to  hâve  left  behind  him  as  many  as  six 
sons,  none  of  whom,  however,  had  reached  maturity.  Lao- 
dicé,  therefore,  the  queen-mother,  became  régent  ;  and,  being 
an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  wonian*  she  cootrived  to  poison 
five  out  of  her  six  sons  before  they  were  of  âge  to  reîgn.  and 
so  kept  the  govemment  in  her  own  hands.  One,  the  youngest, 
was  preserv^ed»  like  the  Jewish  king,  Joash,  by  his  near  rela- 
tives :  and.  after  the  death  of  Laodicé,  who  feîl  a  victîm  to  the 
popular  indignation,  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  VI.  Little  is  known  of  this  king,  except  that  he 
made  alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  married  a  sister 
of  that  monarch,  named  also  Laodicé,  abont  B.C.  115.  By 
her  he  had  two  sons,  both  named  Ariarathes.  He  was  mur- 
dered  by  an  emissary  of  Mithridates,  B.C.  96,  when  his  sons 
were  just  gro^ving  into  men. 

On  the  removal  of  Ariarathes  VL  his  dominions  were  seized 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Mithridates,  who  designed  to  assume 
the  ruie  of  them  himself  ;  but  Laodïcé,  the  widow  oî  the  late 
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king,  havîng  called  in  the  aid  of  Nicomedes  IL,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  whom  she  married,  Mithridates,  in  order  to  retain  hîs  hold 
on  Cappadocia,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  country  its  own 
monarchp  and  accordingly  set  up  as  king,  B,C,  96  or  95,  Ari- 
arathes  VIL,  elder  son  of  Ariarathes  VL,  and  consequently  the 
legitimate  nionarch.  This  prince,  however,  showing  himself 
too  indcpcndcnt,  Mithridates,  in  B.C.  94,  invited  hini  to  a  con- 
férence and  slcw  hini  ;  aftcr  whtcli  hc  placcd  on  the  throne  a 
son  of  his  own,  aged  eight  years,  whose  natne  he  changed  to 
Ariarathes.  But  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  rcbcUioo  agaînst 
this  attempt,  and  raised  to  the  throne  another  Ariarathes,  the 
son  of  Ariarathes  VL,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Ariarathes 
VIL,  who  endeavored  to  estabUsh  himself,  but  was  driven  ont 
by  Mithridates  and  died  shortly  aftenvards.  By  the  death  of 
this  prince  the  old  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct  ; 
and  though  pretenders  to  the  throne,  claimîng  a  royal  descent, 
were  put  forward  both  by  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes.  yet» 
as  the  nullity  of  thèse  clainrs  was  patent,  Rome  permitted  the 
Cappadocians  to  choose  themselves  a  new  sovereign,  whîch 
they  did  in  B.C.  93,  when  Ariobarzanes  was  proclaimed  ktng. 

Ariobarzanes  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he 
was  expelled  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  forced  to  fîy 
to  Rome  for  protection.  The  Romans  reinstated  him  in  the 
next  year,  B.C.  92  ;  and  he  reîgned  in  peace  for  four  years, 
B.C.  92  to  88,  when  he  was  agaîn  ejected,  this  time  by  Mith- 
ridates, who  seized  hîs  territories,  and  retained  possession  of 
thenî  during  the  whole  of  his  first  war  with  the  Romans.  At 
the  peace,  made  în  B.C.  84,  Ariobarzanes  was  once  more  re- 
stored.  He  now*  cootinued  nndistiirbed  till  B.C.  67,  when 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  în  combi nation  drove  him  from  hîs 
kingdom  for  the  third  time,  after  which,  in  B.C.  66,  he  receîved 
his  third  restoration  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  About  two  years 
later  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ariobarzanes, 

Ariobarzanes  IL,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  began  to  reign  prob- 
ably  in  B.C.  64.  He  took  the  titles  of  "  Eusebes  "  (the  Pious) 
and  "  Philorhomaeiis  ''  (lover  of  the  Romans),  and  appears  to 
hâve  aimed  steadily  at  deserving  the  latter  appellation.  It  was 
diflScult,  how^ever,  to  please  ail  parties  in  the  civil  wars.  Ario- 
barzanes sided  with  Pompey  agaînst  Csesar,  and  owed  it  to  the 


niagnanimity  of  the  latter  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  ktng- 
dom  after  PharsaliEi  but  forgiven  and  allowed  an  increase  of 
territory.  In  the  next  civil  war  he  was  less  fortunate.  Having 
ventored  to  oppose  the  '*  Liberators/'  he  was  seized  and  put 
to  death  by  Cassius,  B.C.  42,  after  he  had  reigned  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years. 

After  Philippi,  Antony  conferred  the  crown  of  Cappadocia 
on  Ariarathcs  IX.,  the  son  (appareiitly)  of  the  last  king.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  this  prince  lost  his  favor,  and,  in  B.C. 
36,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Antony*s  orders,  who  wanted  his 
throne  for  Archelaûs,  one  of  his  créatures.  Archeîaûs,  the 
grandson  of  Mithridates*s  gênerai  of  the  same  name,  ruled 
Cappadocia  from  B.C.  36  to  A.D,  15,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  by  Tiberius,  who  had  been  oflFended  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  Archelaiis  paid  him  no  attention  when  he  was  in 
voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Archelaiis  in  vain  endeavored  to 
excuse  hiraself:  he  was  retained  at  Rome  by  the  tyrant.  and 
died  there,  either  of  a  disease,  or  possibly  by  his  own  hand, 
about  A.D.  17-  His  kingdom  was  tlien  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province. 


Kmgdûm  qf  the  Grtaier  Armema, 

Armenîa,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C. 
301,  formed  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Sekucidae,  revolted 
on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  190, 
and  became  split  up  into  two  kingdoms,  Armenîa  Major  and 
Armenia  Minor,  the  latter  lyîng  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.  The  fîrst  king  of  Armenia  Major  was  Artaxias.  who 
had  been  a  gênerai  of  Antiochus.  He  built  Artaxata,  the  cap- 
ital, and  reigned  probably  about  tvventy-fîve  years,  when  he 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  made  prîsoner  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  165,  who  recovered  Armenîa  to  the 
Syrian  empire.  How  long  the  siibjectîon  continued  is  uncer- 
tain  ;  but  about  B.C.  100  we  find  an  Armenian  king  mentioned, 
who  seems  to  be  independent,  and  who  carries  on  w^ar  with  the 
Parthian  monarch,  Mithridates.  This  king,  who  is  called  by 
Justin  Ortoadistes,  appears  to  hâve  been  succeeded»  B.C.  96, 
by  the  great  est  of  the  Armenian  monarchs,  Tigranes  L,  who 
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look  tlie  part  àktsaéf  described  in  tbe  great  ivar  humtxm  Mldi- 

ridaies  of  Pootoi  aad  tbe  Romans. 

Tigrases  L,  who  was  a  fifsnmciam  of  Arfams,  laised  Ar- 
meoim  from  tbe  osaditîoo  of  a  petty  idnedom  to  a  powcrfad 
and  exteoshre  en^Mir.  Comp^cd  in  hts  eaiij  jqtb  to  pur- 
chase  a  peace  of  tbe  Partbians  bj  a  ccssïoo  of  tCTTTÊorj,  be  soon 
afterwards»  about  B*C  90  to  87,  oot  onlj  rccoFcred  bis  prov- 
inces» but  added  to  bis  dominioRs  tbe  important  cocintries  of 
Atropaténé,  and  Gordyèné  (or  Upper  Mesopotamia)*  chastis- 
ing  tbe  Panhtan  monardi  on  his  own  soU,  and  gaining  for  htm- 
self  a  grcat  réputation.  He  then  determined  to  attack  tbe 
Syrian  kmgdoin,  whicb  was  verging  to  its  fait  iinder  PhiUp, 
son  of  Grypus.  Having  crossed  tbe  Euphrates,  he  easily  made 
bimselt  master  of  the  «rtire  Syrian  territor>%  including  the 
province  of  Cilida  ;  and  for  fourtcen  years,  B.C.  83  to  69,  his 
dominions  reached  across  the  wholc  of  Western  Asia,  from 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia  to  the  shores  of  the  Casptan.  It  was 
during  thèse  years  that  he  founded  his  great  capital  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  gave  grievous  offense  to  Rome  by  his  conduct 
towards  hcr  protégé,  Ariobarzancs  of  Cappadocia,  whose  terri- 
tory  he  ravaged,  B.C.  75,  carrying  off  more  than  300,000 
people.  Soon  afterwards  he  added  to  the  offense  by  receiving 
and  supporting  Mithridates,  and  thus  he  drew  the  Roman  arms 
upon  himself  and  his  ktngdom. 

The  rcsult  of  the  war  with  Rome  was  the  loss  by  Tigranes 
of  ail  his  conquests.  He  retained  merely  his  original  kingdora 
of  the  Greater  Armenia.  The  fidelity,  howcver,  which  he 
showcd  towards  Pompey  led  to  the  enlargement  of  his  domin- 
ions, B,C.  65»  by  the  addition  of  Gordyèné  ;  and  the  Roman 
alliance  was  otherwisc  scrviceable  to  him  in  the  war  whîch  he 
contintied  to  wage  with  Parthia,  He  appears  to  hâve  died 
about  B.C.  55«  eleven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  his  peace 
with  Rome,  and  one  year  before  the  expédition  of  Crassus. 

Tigranes  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Artavasdes  I.,  who  be- 
gan  his  reign  by  following  out  the  later  policy  of  his  father, 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  on  good  ternis  with  the  Romans. 
He  bore  a  part  in  the  great  expédition  of  Crassus  against  the 
Parthians,  B.C.  54  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
kingp  advanced  agaînst  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
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assistance  from  Rome,  that  he  consented  to  a  Partliian  alliance, 
and  gave  liis  daughter  in  marriage  to  Orodes's  son,  Pacorus. 
This  led  liim,  when  Pacorus  invaded  Syria,  B.C.  51,  to  take  up 
an  attitude  oî  hostility  to  the  Ronians.  But,  at  a  later  date, 
when  Antony  tlireatened  the  Parthians,  B.C.  36,  he  agaîn  es- 
potïsed  the  Roman  side,  and  took  part  in  that  gencrars  ex- 
pédition into  Media  Atropaténé,  vvhich  turned  ont  unforto- 
nately*  Antony  attributed  his  repuise  to  Artavasdes  deserting 
him  in  his  difficulties,  and  therefore  invaded  his  country,  in 
B,C,  34,  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  and  carried  îiim  into 
captivity.  Clcopatra  afterwards,  B.C.  30,  put  Artavasdes  to 
death. 

On  the  captivity  of  Artavasdes,  the  Armenians  conferred  the 
royal  dîgnity  on  Artaxias  IL,  his  son.  At  first  the  Romans, 
in  conjunction  with  Artavasdes  of  Atropaténé,  drove  him  out; 
but  during  the  struggle  between  Octavius  and  Antony  he  re- 
turned,  defeated  the  Atropatênian  monarch,  and  took  him  pris- 
oner.  At  the  sanie  time,  he  gave  command  for  a  massacre  of 
ail  the  Romans  in  Armenîa,  which  accord îngîy  took  place,  He 
reîgned  from  B.C.  34  to  19,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  re- 
lations. 

The  Romans  now  brought  forward  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
în  the  person  of  Tigranes,  the  brother  of  Artaxias  IL,  who  was 
installed  in  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius  at  the  command  of  Au- 
gnstus,  and  ruled  the  country  as  Tigranes  IL  From  this  time 
Armenian  in  dépend  ence  was  really  at  an  end,  The  titular 
monarchs  were  mère  puppets,  maintained  in  their  position  by 
the  Roman  emperors  or  the  Parthian  kings,  who  alternately 
exercised  a  prepondering  influence  over  the  country.  At 
length  Armenia  was  made  into  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan, 
B.C.  114. 

Kingdùm  of  Armenia  Minût, 

The  kingdom  of  Armenia  Minor  was  founded  by  Zariadras, 
a  gênerai  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  about  the  same  time  that 
Artaxias  founded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  Major,  i.e.,  about 
B.C.  190,  It  continued  a  separate  state,  governed  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  founder,  tîll  the  time  of  M ilh ridâtes  of  Pontus, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  his  dominions  by  that  ambitions  prince. 
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it  idi  alnost  vlioly  mdcr  tlie  pover  oi  tbe  Ro- 
,  aad  wa&  gaxi^Dj  attachcd  to  ooe  or  odier  oi  A/t  neigb- 
1  the  fdgn  of  VcspBsan,  wlm  it  was 
m  Roman  ptomoe.  The  Bames  oi  die  carlj 
are  tndoMyirou  Amoii^  tbe  later  were  a 
Co^,  ooolciiiporary  widi  Calignlz,  AJ>.  47,  aod  an  Aristobo- 
lus»  itiwItilWHJrj  wîth  Kero,  A,D,  54.  The  latter  prince  be- 
loogied  to  tlie  faimlj  of  the  Heroda. 


Tbc  Ba^^nasi  satrapy  was  for  sotne  ttnie  afier  ibe  death  of 
Alcxander  ooly  nocnxnaDy  subject  to  any  of  the  so-called  **  Soc- 
cesKw-s,"  BtJi,  about  B.C.  303,  Sdeocns  Xicator  in  hh  Orien- 
tal expédition  receired  the  sobmissioii  of  the  govemor;  and 
froni  that  date  tiU  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Antkxhns  Theas, 
Bactria  continucd  to  be  a  province  of  the  Syrian  cmfMTC.  Then, 
hoi%everp  the  personal  character  of  Antiochus  Theus,  and  his 
entanglement  in  a  war  wîth  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  which  taxed 
his  powers  to  the  utmost,  encouiaged  the  remoter  proWnces  to 
revoit;  and  about  B,C.  255  Diodotns,  satiap  of  Bactria,  de- 
clared  himself  independent,  and  became  the  fotmder  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdoni, 

Little  h  known  of  Diodotus  L  beyond  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  his  reign  from  about 
B,C  255  to  237.  It  is  possible  that  about  B.C  244  he  (nom- 
hialty  at  any  rate)  submîtted  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ;  and  prob- 
able that  when  Seleucus  Callînicus  made  his  first  attack  on 
Parthia,  Diodotus  lent  him  assistance,  and  obtained  in  retum 
an  acknowlcdgmcnt  of  his  independence.  He  appears  to  hâve 
dicd  during  the  expédition  of  Callinicus,  which  is  assigned 
probably  to  the  year  B.C.  237.  At  his  deadi  he  left  the  crown 
to  a  son  of  the  same  name. 

Diodotus  II.,  who  succeeded  Diodotus  I.  about  B.C.  237, 
pursucd  a  policy  quîte  différent  from  that  of  his  father.  In- 
itead  of  Icnding  aid  to  Callinicus,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Anaces  IL  (Tiridates),  the  Parthian  king,  and  probably  assist- 
ed  him  in  the  great  battle  by  which  Parthian  îndependence  was 
regarded  as  fînally  establtshed.     Nothing  more  is  known  of 
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this  king  ;  nor  can  it  even  he  determined  whether  it  was  he  or 
his  son  who  was  removed  by  Euthydemus,  when  that  prince 
seized  the  crown,  aboiit  B.C.  222,. 

Euthydemiis,  the  third  known  Bactrian  king,  was  a  Greek 
of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ci rcum stances  under  which 
he  seized  the  crown  are  onknown  to  us  ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
had  been  king  for  some  considérable  time  when  Antîochus  the 
Greatp  having  made  peace  with  Arsaces»  the  third  Parthian 
monarch.  turned  his  amis  agaînst  Bactria  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducitig  it  to  subjection.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  Arius  (Heri- 
Rud).  Euthydenuis  was  defeated  ;  but  Antiochus.  who  received 
a  wonnd  in  the  engagement,  shortly  after  granted  hîm  terms, 
promised  to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Demetri- 
us,  Euthydertiiis's  son,  and  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
dominions,  B.C.  206.  The  Indian  conquests  of  Demetrius 
seem  to  hâve  commenced  soon  afterwards,  while  his  father  was 
still  Hving,  They  w^ere  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Paropamisus, 
in  the  modem  Candahar  and  CabuL 

Demetrius,  who  15  proved  by  his  coins  to  hâve  been  king  of 
Bactria,  no  doubt  succeeded  hts  father,  He  engaged  in  an  im- 
portant séries  of  conquests^partly  as  crown  prince,  partly  as 
king— on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Paropamistis,  which  extend- 
ed  probably  over  the  greater  portion  of  Afghanistan,  and  may 
even  hâve  embraced  some  districts  of  the  Punjab  région.  The 
city  of  Demetrias  in  Arachosia,  and  that  of  Euthydemeia  on 
the  Hydaspes,  are  with  reason  regarded  as  traces  of  thèse  con- 
quests, While  Demetrius  was  thus  employed,  a  rebel  named 
Eucratïdes  seems  to  hâve  siipplanted  him  at  home;  and  the 
reigns  of  thèse  nioiiarchs  were  for  some  time  parallel,  De- 
metrius ruhng  on  the  south  and  Eucratïdes  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain** 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Eucratides  appears  to  hâve 
reigned  over  botli  kingdoms.  He  was  a  monarch  of  consid- 
érable vigor  and  activity,  and  pushed  his  conquests  deep  into 
the  Punjab  région.  He  lost,  however,  a  portion  of  liis  home 
territory  to  the  Parthian  princes*       On  his  return  from  an 

*The  dates  for  the  accession  and  death  of  Demetrius  are  exceed- 
ingly  doubtfuï.  The  best  authorities  assign  him,  conjecturally,  the  spacc 
from  about  B.C.  200  to  180. 
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lodian  expédition  hc  was  waylaid  and  slain  by  his  own  son^ 
whoni  hc  had  prcviously  assocîated  in  the  kingdom.  His 
reign  must  hâve  lasted  from  about  B.C  i8o  to  i6o. 

The  son  of  Eucratides,  who  after  his  murder  became  sole 
mofiarch  of  Bactria,  appears  to  hâve  been  a  certain  Heliocles» 
irho  look  thc  title  of  Jùctnoç,  **  the  Just/*  and  reigned  over 
Bactria  probably  from  about  B,C  160  to  150.  Nothing  îs 
Icnown  in  détail  of  thc  circumstances  of  his  reign  :  but  there  is 
reason  to  belicve  that  Dactria  now  rapidly  decHned  in  power, 
betng  prcssed  upon  by  the  Scythian  nomades  towards  the 
norih.  and  by  the  Parthîans  on  the  west  and  south,  and  con- 
tinually  losîng  one  province  after  another  to  the  invaders.  It 
was  in  vain  that  thèse  unhappy  Greeks  implored  in  their  isola- 
tion thc  aid  of  their  Syrian  brethren  against  the  constant  en- 
croachments  of  the  barbarians.  The  expédition  of  Demetriiis 
Nicator,  undertaken  for  their  relief,  B-C.  142,  terminated  in  his 
dcfeat  and  capture.  Heîlenic  culture  and  cîviitzation  proved 
in  this  quarter  no  match  for  barbarie  force,  and  had  of  neces- 
sity  to  give  way  and  retreat.  After  the  reign  of  Heltocles,  we 
bave  no  further  indication  of  Greek  rulers  to  tlie  north  of  thc 
Paropamîsus.  On  the  southcrn  side  of  the  mountain-chain 
somewhat  more  of  tenacity  was  shown.  In  Cabul  and  Canda- 
bar  Greek  kingdoms,  ofïshoots  of  the  Bactrian,  continued  to 
exist  down  to  about  B.C.  80,  when  the  last  remuant  of  Heîlenic 
power  in  this  quarter  was  swept  away  by  the  Yue-chi  and 
othcr  Scythic,  or  Tartar  races. 

Kingdom  of  Parihia. 

The  Parthian  kingdom  îs  said  to  bave  been  founded  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Bactrian»  during  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Theus  in  Syria,  about  B.C.  255  or  256.  It  originated, 
howcver,  net  in  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  but  in  the  uprising  of  a 
nation.  Reinforccd  by  a  kindred  body  of  Turanians  from  be- 
yond  the  Jaxartes,  the  Parthi  of  the  région  lying  south-east  of 
thc  Caspian,  rose  in  revolt  against  their  Grecian  masters,  and 
succceded  in  establishing  their  ludependence,  From  a  small 
beginning  they  gradually  spread  their  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Asia,  being  for  a  considérable  period  lords  of 
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ail  the  countries  between  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  Sutlej,  As 
tlie  Parthian  kiûgdoni,  though  a  fragment  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  was  never  absorbed  into  that  of  the  Romans,  but 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  empire  during 
the  most  floiirishing  period  of  the  latter,  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
serve the  détails  of  the  history  for  the  next  Book,  and  to  give 
only  this  brief  notice  of  the  gênerai  character  of  the  monarchy 
în  the  présent  place. 

Kingdûm  ûfjudœa, 

Though  the  Jewish  kingdom,  which  came  into  being  mid- 
way  in  the  Syrian  period,  originating  in  the  intolérable  cruel- 
ties  and  oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kings,  was  geographîcally 
of  such  small  extent  as  scarcely  to  daim  distinct  treatment  in  a 
work  which  miist  needs  omit  to  notice  many  of  the  lesser  states 
and  kingdonis,  yet  the  undying  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  vast  influence  which  the  nation  bas  ex* 
ercîsed  over  the  progress  of  civilization,  will  justify,  it  is 
thoiight,  in  the  présent  place,  not  only  on  account  of  the  king- 
dom, but  a  sketch  of  the  gênerai  history  of  the  nation  from  the 
time  when,  as  related  in  the  first  Book,  it  was  carried  into 
captivity  hy  Nebiichadnezzar  to  the  period  of  the  re*establish- 
ment  of  independence.  This  history  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  perîods: — i,  From  the  Captivity  to  the  fall  of  the 
PersJan  empire,  B.C.  586  to  323;  and,  2.  From  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  empire  to  the  re-establishment  of  an  tndependent  king- 
dom, B.C.  323  to  168.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  may  aiso 
be  most  conveniently  treated  in  two  portions: — i,  The  Mac- 
cabee  period,  from  B.C.  168  to  37;  and,  2.  The  period  of  the 
Herods,  B.C.  i;j  to  A.D,  44,  when  Judaea  became  finally  a  Ro- 
man province.  Thus  the  entire  history  will  fall  under  four 
heads. 

First  Period. — Aboiit  fifty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  nearly  seventy  years  after 
its  commencement,  a  great  change  was  eflFected  în  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  by  Cyrus.  That  monarch,  having 
captured  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  538,  found  among  his  new 
subjects  an  oppressed  race,  in  whose  religion  he  recognizcd  a 
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considérable  resemblance  to  his  own,  and  in  whose  fortunes  he 
therefore  took  a  spécial  interest.  Learning  that  they  had  been 
violently  removed  from  their  own  country  two  générations 
prevîously,  and  finding  that  numbers  of  them  had  a  strong  de- 
sire  to  retuni,  he  gave  permission  that  such  as  wished  mtght 
go  back  and  re-establish  themselves  in  their  country.  Accord- 
ingly,  a  colony,  numbering  42,360  persons,  besides  their  ser- 
vants, set  out  from  Babylonia,  and  made  their  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem  ;  in  or  near  which  the  greater  number  of  them  settled. 
This  colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Zerubbabel,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  old  hne  of  kings,  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  two 
others,  one  led  by  Ezra,  in  B.C.  458,  and  the  other  by  Nehe- 
miah,  in  B.C.  445.  Besides  thèse  known  accessions,  there  was 
probably  also  for  many  y  cars  a  continuai  intlux  of  individuals, 
or  familles,  who  were  attracted  to  their  own  land,  not  only  by 
the  love  of  country,  which  has  always  been  so  especially  strong 
in  the  Jews,  but  also  by  motives  of  religion.  Still  great  nutn- 
bers  of  Jews,  probably  half  the  nation^  remained  where  they 
had  so  long  resided,  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

The  exiles  who  retumed  under  Zernbbabel  belonged  pre- 
dominantly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  three  tribes,  Judah,  Levi,  and 
Benjamin.  It  was  their  first  object  to  rebuild  their  famous 
Temple  on  its  former  site,  and  to  re-establish  tlie  old  Temple- 
service,  But  in  this  work  they  were  greatly  hindered  by  their 
neîghbors.  A  mixed  race,  partly  Israélite,  partly  foreîgn — 
including  Babylonians,  Persians,  Elamites,  Arabs,  and  others 
— had  repeopled  the  old  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  established 
there  a  mongrel  worshîp,  in  part  Jehovistic,  in  part  idolâtrons. 
On  the  first  arrivai  of  the  Jewish  colony,  this  mixed  race  pro- 
posed  to  join  the  new-comers  in  the  érection  of  their  Temple, 
and  to  make  it  a  common  sanctuary  open  both  to  themselves 
and  the  Jews.  But  such  a  course  would  bave  been  dangerous 
to  the  purity  of  religion  ;  and  Zerubbabel  very  properly  de- 
cîined  the  offer.  His  refusai  stirred  up  a  spîrit  of  hostility 
among  the  "  Samaritaos  ;  "  w^hich  showed  itself  in  prolonged 
efforts  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  the  cîty — 
efforts  which  were  for  a  while  successful,  considerably  delay- 
îng,  though  they  could  not  finally  defeat,  the  work. 

The  favor  of  Darius  Hystaspis  allowed  the  Jews  to  complète 


theîr  Temple,  and  to  establîsh  themselves  firmly  in  the  country 
of  theîr  ancestors,  despite  the  ill-will  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions and  tribes.  But  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Xerxes, 
a  terrible  danger  was  incurred,  That  weak  prince  allowed  his 
minister,  Haman  (Omanes?),  to  persuade  him  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  his  empire,  if  tlie  Jews,  who  were  to  be 
found  in  varions  parts  of  his  dominions,  always  a  distinct  race» 
not  amalgamating  with  those  among  whom  they  lived,  could 
be  quietly  got  rid  of.  Having  obtained  the  monarch's  consent, 
he  planned  and  prepared  a  gênerai  massacre,  by  which  on  one 
day  the  whole  race  was  to  be  swept  from  the  eaith.  Fortu- 
nately  for  the  doomed  nation,  tlie  inclination  of  the  fickle  ktng 
had  shifted  before  the  day  of  exécution  came,  the  interposition 
of  the  wife  in  favor  at  the  time,  who  was  a  Jewess,  having 
availed  for  the  préservation  of  her  people.  Instead  of  being 
taken  unawares  by  theîr  enemies»  and  massacred  unresistingly, 
the  Jews  were  everywhere  warned  of  their  danger  and  alîowed 
to  stand  on  their  défense*  The  WTÎght  of  the  government  was 
thrown  on  their  side  ;  and  the  resuit  was  that,  wherever  they 
were  attacked,  they  triumphed,  and  improved  their  future  po- 
sition by  the  destruction  of  ail  their  most  bitter  adversaries. 

Though  the  Jews  had  thus  escaped  this  great  danger,  and 
had  strengthencd  their  position  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
of  their  enemies,  y  et  their  continued  existence  as  a  separate 
nation  was  still  far  from  secure,  Two  causes  imperilled  it*  In 
spite  of  the  refusai  to  allow  foreigners,  even  though  partially 
allied  in  race,  to  take  part  in  the  rebiiilding  of  the  Temple,  a 
tendency  showed  itselfp  as  time  went  on,  towards  a  fusion 
with  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  practice  of  intermarriage 
with  thèse  peoples  commenced,  and  had  gained  a  great  head 
when  Ezra  brought  his  colony  from  Babyîon  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Longimanus,  B*C  458.  By  the  earnest  efïorts,  first 
of  Ezra,  and  then  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.C.  434,  this  evîl  was 
checked, 

The  other  péril  was  of  a  différent  kind.  Jérusalem,  though 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  the  colony  of  Zerobbabel,  was  wîthout 
walls  or  other  défenses,  and  thus  lay  open  to  attack  on  the 
part  of  any  hostile  neighbor.  The  authority  of  Persia  w^as 
weak  in  the  more  reniote  provinces,  which  not  tmfrequently 
17 
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tbcir  nde  a  good  deal  of  edf-goycimmaa  and  totenal 
Jodza  was  a  poftioo  oi  Ûnt  Syriao  satrapjr,  aod 
E  tomch  rcf|ntntkxis  as  the  Sjnan  sati^ 
r tipoo  it  farmcn  and OKnejr.  Bot^soloi^ as  thèse  reqoi- 
vere  couiplied  witli«  uÉcie  was  not  nittrn  forther  iotcr- 
i  with  the  people,  or  wMi  thdr  mode  of  managii^  thesr 
cmn  aiEairt.  OccaskMBlly  a  local  gowtimx  (TirshadiaX  with 
a  rank  and  title  below  tbose  of  a  satiap,  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  stipcrinteiid  Jndaea»  or  Jérusalem  :  bot  thèse  o&cers 
do  oot  appear  to  bare  socceeded  cacb  otfaer  wiih  regnlarity, 
«id,  when  they  wcre  appointed,  it  woaJd  seem  that  thej  were 
ahrajrf  natives.  In  dcfanlt  of  a  regnlar  succession  of  snch 
govemors,  the  High-piiests  came  to  be  regaided  as  oot  merdj 
the  reUgtous  but  aiso  the  politîcal  heads  of  the  nation*  and  the 
gênerai  directioa  of  afiairs  fdl  înto  their  hands. 

Second  Period.^ — In  the  partitions  which  were  made  of  Alex- 
ander's  dominions  at  Babykm  and  at  Trîparadisus,  the  Syrian 
mmpYf  which  induded  Palestine»  was  constituted  a  separate 
govemment.  But  a  rery  littlc  time  eïapsed  before  Pu>lem]r 
Lagi  annexed  the  satrapy,  the  southem  division  of  which  con- 
tinued  thenceforward^  except  during  short  intervais,  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Alexander  assigned  the  Jews  any  spé- 
cial privilèges  in  the  great  city  which  he  founded  in  Egypt  ;  but 
therc  can  bc  no  doubt  that  the  early  Ptolemies  highly  favored 
thi8  class  of  their  subjects,  attracting  them  in  vast  numbers 
to  their  capital»  encouraging  their  Uterature,  and  granting  them 
many  privilèges*  The  subjection  of  Judaea  to  Egypt  lasted 
from  B.C.  320  to  B.C.  203  ;  and  though  the  country  w*as  during 
this  space  ravaged  more  than  once  by  the  forces  of  contending 
armies»  yet  on  the  whole  the  time  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  gênerai  peace  and  prosperity*  The  Hîgh^priests  continued 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  state.  and  ruled  Judaea  without  much 
Oppressive  interférence  from  the  Egyptians, 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  Jcws  began 
to  hâve  serions  cause  of  complaint  against  their  Egyptian  rul- 
ers.  The  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator),  a  weak  and  debauched 
prince,  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctîty  of  the  Jewîsh  Temple 
by  entering  it,  and,  vvhen  his  attempt  was  frustrated,  sought  to 
revenge  himself  by  punishing  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  had 
dorie  him  no  injury  at  ail.  It  was  the  natural  rcsult  of  thèse 
violent  proceedings  that  the  Jews,  in  disgust  and  alaroi,  should 
seek  a  protector  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  when  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  the  infancy  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  determined  to 
attack  Egypt,  and  to  annex,  if  possible,  to  his  own  dominions 
the  valoable  maritime  tract  extending  from  his  province  of 
Upper  Syria  to  the  Sinaîtic  Désert,  the  Jews  voluntarily  joined 
him  ;  and  though  Ptolemy 's  gênerai,  Scopas,  recovered  most 
of  what  had  been  lost»  yet  Antiochus,  by  the  victory  of  Paneas, 
B.C.  198,  was  left  in  final  possession  of  the  whole  région,  which 
thenceforth,  though  often  disputed  by  Egypt,  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  Syrian  kings. 

Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  for  a  time  under  his  elder 
son,  Seleucus  Philopator,  the  Jews  had  no  reason  to  repent  the 
exchange  they  had  made,  Both  Antiochus,  and  Seleucus  for 
a  while,  respected  the  privilèges  of  the  nation,  and  abstaineJ 
from  any  proceedings  that  could  give  ombrage  to  their  oew 
subjects.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  an 
important  change  of  policy  took  place.  The  wealth  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  being  reported  to  the  Syrian  monarch,  and 
his  own  needs  bcing  great,  he  made  an  attempt  to  appropri- 
ate  the  sacred  treasure,  which  was  however  frustrated,  either 
by  miracle,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  High-priest  Onias. 
This  un warran table  attempt  of  Seleucus  was  followed  by 
worse  outrages  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor,  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  Not  only  did  that  monarch  sell  the  office 
of  High-prîest,  first  to  Jason  and  then  to  Menelaiis,  but  he 
endeavored  to  efïect  by  systematic  proceedings  the  complète 
Hellentzation  ol  the  Jews,  whcreto  a  party  in  the  nation  was 
already  sufficiently  inchned.  Further,  having,  by  his  own 
iniquitous  proceedings  In  the  matter  of  the  high-priesthood, 
given  occasion  to  a  civil  war  between  the  rival  claimants,  he 
chose  to  regard  tiie  war  as  rébellion  against  his  authority,  and 
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Tcoapfe,  aad  cassed  samfiœ  tti  be  offcred  tbere  u>  Joptter 
Otjiiipius^  Tbe  Jews  «exe  iortidden  an j  looger  to  obsoire 
the  Law,  aod  were  to  be  HrUfiâint  by  main  lorce.  Hencc 
tbe  risific  mMkr  tbe  Mafrahm,  and  tbe  graduai  re-estabbsh- 

Tbird  Pcriod. — Ai  irat  tbe  palfiots  wbo  rose  np  against  the 
jticfluH.  to  aniiihilatc  tbe  natirmal  région  aod  lîfe  were  a 
icanljf  band,  iimiit^iittng  tbgfpselves  witfa  difficnlty  in  tbe 
mocotains  against  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Sjiian  kxngs.  Jérusalem, 
whtcfa  was  won  by  Jodas  Maccabxiis,  was  lost  again  at  hîs 
deatb;  and  it  was  not  tiO  abotft  B.C  153,  fourteen  years  aher 
the  first  rerott,  that  the  stmggle  cntered  on  a  new  phase  in 
conséquence  of  tbe  contentions  whîcfa  thcn  began  betipeen 
différent  pretendcrs  to  tbe  S>Tian  throne,  When  war  aro6e  be- 
tween  Demetritis  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  support  of  the 
Jews  was  felt  to  be  of  importance  by  both  parties.  Both,  con- 
sequently,  made  overturcs  to  Jonathan,  the  thîrd  Maccabee 
prince,  who  was  shortly  recognized  not  only  as  prince,  but 
also  as  High-priest  of  the  nation.  Frora  this  time,  as  there 
wcre  almost  constant  disputes  bet^^een  rival  claimants  of  the 
crown  in  Syria,  the  Jews  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
with  comparative  case.  Once  or  tvince,  during  a  pause  in  the 
Syrian  contesta  they  were  attacked  and  were  forced  to  make  a 
temporary  submîssion.  But  the  gênerai  resuit  ^*as  that  they 
maintatned,  and  indeed  continually  enlarged,  their  indepen- 
dence.  For  some  time  they  did  not  object  to  acknowledge  the 
Syrian  monarch  as  their  suzerain,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute;  but  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  VIL  (Sidetes)  ail 
such  payments  seem  to  hâve  ceased.  and  the  complète  inde- 
pendencc  of  the  country  was  established-  Coins  were  struck 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Maccabee  prince,  and  the  tîtle  of 
"  King/'  Judaea  was  îndeed  from  this  time  as  powerful  a 
monarchy  as  S>Tia.    John  Hyrcanus  conquered  Samaria  and 
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Idumaea,  and  thus  largely  extended  the  Jewish  boundaries, 
exactiy  at  the  tîiiie  when  those  of  Syria  were  undergoing  rapid 
contraction. 

The  deliverance  of  the  state  from  any  forther  fear  of  sub- 
jection  by  Syria  was  foUowed  almost  immediately  by  internai 
quarreîs  and  dissensions,  which  led  naturally  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  position  of  subordination  under  another  powen  The 
Pharisces  and  Sadducees,  hitherto  mère  relîgious  sects,  be- 
came  transformed  into  political  factions.  Civil  wars  broke  ont. 
The  members  of  the  royal  family  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
and  the  difïerent  pretenders  to  the  crown  appealed  for  assist- 
ance to  foreign  nations.  Abont  B;C.  63  the  Romans  entered 
upon  the  scène  ;  and  for  the  last  t wenty-six  years  of  the  Mac- 
cabee  period — -B.C.  63  to  37^ — while  feeble  princes  of  the  once 
mighty  Asmonsean  famiîy  still  nomînally  held  the  throne,  the 
Great  Repubhc  was  really  suprême  in  Palestine,  took  tribute, 
and  appointed  governors,  or  sanctioned  the  rule  of  kiogs,  at 
her  pleasure.  It  is  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  not  any  change 
in  the  internai  condition  of  the  country,  that  causes  the  year 
B.C.  37  to  be  taken  as  tliat  at  which  to  draw  the  hne  between 
the  close  of  one  period  and  the  commencement  of  another. 

Fourth  Period. — ^During  the  fourth  period  Roman  influence 
was,  not  only  practically,  as  during  much  of  the  third  period, 
but  professedly  prédominant  over  the  country.  The  Hcrods, 
who  owed  their  establishment  in  authority  wholly  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  no  other  means  of  maîntaining  themselves  than  by 
preserving  the  favor  of  their  patrons.  Obnoxîous,  except  to 
a  small  fraction  of  the  nation,  from  their  Idumsean  descent, 
they  were  hated  still  more  as  the  minions  of  a  foreîgn  power, 
a  standing  proof  to  the  nation  of  its  own  weakness  and  de- 
graded  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  doubt 
some  who  viewed  the  rule  of  the  Herods  as,  in  a  certain  sensé, 
a  protection  against  Rome,  a  something  interposed  between 
the  nation  and  its  purely  hcathen  oppressors,  saving  the  na* 
tiona!  life  from  extinction,  and  oflfering  the  best  compromise 
which  circnmstances  permitted  between  an  impossible  entire 
independence  and  a  too  probable  absorption  into  the  empire. 
Such  persons  were  willing  to  see  in  Herod  the  Great,  and  again 
in  Herod  Agrippa,  the  Messiah^ — the  king  foredoomed  to  savc 
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them  from  the  yoke  oî  the  foreîgner,  and  to  obtaîn  for  thcm 
the  respect,  if  not  even  the  obédience,  of  the  surroûoding 
peoples* 

But  thèse  feelîngs,  and  the  attachment  to  the  dynasty  which 
grew  oot  of  them^  must  hâve  become  weaker  as  time  went  on, 
The  kingdom  of  the  Herods  gTadoally  lost  instead  of  gaîning 
in  power.  Rome  continually  cncroached  more  and  more.  As 
early  as  A.D,  8,  a  portion  of  Palestine,  and  the  most  important 
portion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was  formally  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  empire;  and  though  the  caprice  of  an  emperor 
afterwards  revoked  this  proceeding,  and  restored  another 
Herod  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  yct  from  the  moment 
when  the  first  Procurator  levied  taxes  in  a  Jcwish  province  ail 
but  the  wilIfuUy  blind  must  hâve  seen  what  was  impending, 
The  civil  authority  of  the  last  native  prince  over  Judaea  came 
to  an  end  in  A,D,  44  ;  and  the  whole  of  Palestine,  except  a  small 
district  held  as  a  kingdom  by  Agrippa  II,,  was  from  that  time 
absorbed  into  the  empire,  being  appended  to  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Syrîa  and  ruled  wholly  by  Roman  Procurators.  The 
national  life  was  consequently  at  the  last  gasp.  As  far  as 
political  forms  went,  it  was  extinct  ;  but  there  remain ed  enough 
of  vital  energy  in  the  seeming  corpse  for  the  nation  once  more 
to  reassert  itself,  and  to  show  by  the  gréa*  ''  War  of  Indepen- 
dence  **  that  it  was  not  to  be  finally  crushed  wîthout  a  fearful 
struggle,  the  issue  of  which  at  one  time  appeared  almost 
doubtfuL 

The  proxîmate  cause  of  the  great  Jewîsh  revolt  and  of  the 
**  War  of  Independence  "  was  the  oppression  of  the  Procura- 
tors,  and  especially  of  Gessius  Florus,  But,  even  had  the  Ro- 
man governors  ruled  mildly,  it  is  probable  that  a  rébellion 
would  sooner  or  later  havc  broken  out  The  Roman  system 
was  unlike  those  of  the  foreign  powers  to  which  Juda&a  had 
in  former  times  submitted.  It  was  intolérant  of  diflFerences, 
and  aimed  everywhere,  not  only  at  absorbing,  but  at  assimî- 
lating  the  populations*  The  Jews  could  under  no  circum- 
stances  hâve  allowed  their  nationality  to  be  crushed  other- 
wise  than  by  violence.  As  it  was,  the  tyranny  of  Gessius 
Florus  precipitated  a  struggle  which  must  hâve  come  in  any 
case,  and  made  the  contest  fiercer^  bloodier,  and  more  pro- 
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tracted  than  ît  mîght  hâve  been  otherwîse.  From  the  first 
revolt  against  his  authority  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus 
was  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  A.D.  66  to  70.  The  fall  of 
the  city  was  followed  by  its  destruction,  partly  as  a  punishment 
for  the  desperation  of  the  résistance,  but  more  as  a  précaution 
to  deprive  the  Jews,  now  felt  to  be  really  formidable,  of  their 
natural  rallying-point  in  any  futiu-e  rébellion. 
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PART  l— HISTORY    OF   ROME. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

The  Italian  Penînsiila  îs  the  smallest  of  the  three  tracts  which 
Project  themselves  from  the  European  continent  sotithward 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length  between  the  Alps 
and  Cape  Spartivento  is  720  mîîes,  and  its  greatest  width  be- 
tween the  Lîttle  St.  Bernard  and  the  hills  north  of  Trieste  is 
330  miles.  The  ordinary  width,  however,  is  only  loo  miles; 
and  the  area  is  thus,  even  including  the  Httoral  islands,  not 
much  more  than  110,000  square  miles.  The  penînsula  \vas 
boiînded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  tlie  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  west  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Mare  Tyrrhenum). 

The  httoral  extent  of  Italy  îs,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  very 
considérable,  chiefly  owîng  to  the  length  and  narrowness  of  the 
penînsula  ;  for  the  main  coasts  are  but  very  shghtiy  indented. 
Towards  the  west  a  moderate  number  of  shallow  gulfs,  or 
rather  bays,  give  a  certain  variety  to  the  coast-line  ;  while  on 
the  east  there  is  but  one  important  headland,  that  of  Gargano; 
and  but  one  bay  of  any  size,  that  of  Manfredonia.  Southward, 
however,  the  shore  has  two  considérable  indentatîons  în  what 
would  otherwîse  be  but  a  short  Hne,  vîz.,  the  deep  Guîf  of 
Taranto  and  the  shallower  one  of  Sqnillace.  A  character  gen- 
erally  similar  attaches  to  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  îslands,  Sar- 
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cfinia,  SkSjTt  and  Cofsîca;  and  heocc^  thoogh  a  oautkal  ten- 
dency  bdoogB  natnrally  to  tbe  Italian  peoplc;  tbe  tendency  is 
not  80  distinct  and  pnmoiniced  as  in  the  ndgiiboring  coimtry 
of  Grcccc 

Tbe  îlotintaîns  oi  Italy  constst  of  the  two  famcms  chains  of 
tbe  Ali>s  and  the  Apenmnes.  Tbe  AIps,  which  bcNind  Italy 
along  the  whole  of  tts  northem  and  a  part  of  ils  western  sîde, 
form  a  loft>*  barrier  naturally  isolating  tbe  région  from  tbe 
rest  of  Europe.  Kowbere  less  aloog  the  entire  boundary-Une 
than  4000  feet  in  beight,  and  varying  b-om  that  minimum  to  a 
maximum  of  ISJOOO  feet«  tbey  are  penetraMe  by  no  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  difficult  passes»  even  at  the  présent  day.  Their 
gênerai  direction  îs  from  east  to  vresU  or  speaktng  more  strict- 
ly,  from  N*EL  by  E.  to  S,W.  by  W.;  but,  at  a  cenain  point 
in  their  course,  the  point  in  which  tbey  culminate,  this  direc- 
tion ceases,  and  tbey  suddenly  change  their  course  and  ran 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  corner 
thus  formed^  like  a  gigantîc  buttress  at  the  angle  of  a  mighty 
building.  The  length  of  the  chain  from  Mont  Blanc  south- 
ward  to  the  coast  is  about  150  miles;  the  length  eastward, 
so  far  as  the  AIps  are  Italîan^  is  about  330  miles.  Thus  this 
huge  barrier  guards  Italy  for  a  distance  of  480  miles  with  a 
rampart  which  in  andent  time  could  scarcely  be  scaled.  From 
the  point  where  the  Alps,  striking  southward  from  Mont  Blanc, 
reach  most  nearly  to  the  sea,  a  secondary  chain  is  thrown  off, 
which  runs  at  first  from  west  to  east,  almost  parallel  with  the 
shore,  to  about  the  longitude  of  Cremona  {10°  east  from  Green- 
wîch,  nearly),  after  which  it  begins  to  trend  south  of  east,  and 
passing  in  this  direction  across  about  three-fourths  of  the 
peniosula,  ît  again  tums  still  more  to  the  south,  and  proceeds 
in  a  course  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  due  south-east,  par- 
allel to  the  two  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  along  îts  entire  length. 
This  chain  is  properly  the  Apennines.  In  mcxiem  geography 
its  more  western  portion  bears  the  name  of  *'  The  Maritime 
AIps  ;  "  but  as  the  chain  is  really  continuous  from  a  point  a 
littlc  north-east  of  Nice  to  the  neighborhood  of  Reggio  (Rhe- 
gium),  a  single  name  should  be  given  to  it  throughout;  and. 
for  distinction 's  sake,  that  name  should  certainly  net  be  "  AIps  " 
but  **  Apennines,"    The  Apennines  in  Northern  Italy  consîst 
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of  but  a  single  chain,  whîch  throws  off  twisted  spurs  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  left  ;  but,  wlien  Central  Italy  is  reached, 
the  character  of  the  range  becomes  more  complicated.  Below 
Lake  Fucinus  the  chain  hifurcates.  While  one  range,  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  pursnes  the  old  south-casterly  direction, 
another  of  minor  élévation  branches  ofï  to  the  sonth,  and  ap- 
proaching  the  south  coast  very  closely  in  the  vidnity  of  Saler- 
num,  curves  round  and  rejoins  the  main  chain  near  Compsa. 
The  range  then  proceeds  in  a  single  line  nearly  to  Venusia, 
when  it  splits  once  more  ;  and  while  one  branch  nins  on  nearly 
due  east  to  the  extrême  promontory  of  lapygia,  the  other 
proceeds  almost  due  south  to  Rhegium, 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Italian  geography  îs  the  strong 
contrast  in  vvhich  Northern  stands  to  Southern  Italy»  North- 
ern Italy  is  almost  aîl  plain  ;  Southern  almost  ail  mountain. 
The  conformation  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  north  Icavcs 
between  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Upper 
Apennines  a  vast  tract — front  100  to  150  miles  in  wîdth,  which 
(speaking  broadly)  may  be  called  a  single  plain—**  the  Plain 
of  the  Po/'  or  "  the  Plain  of  Lombardo-Venetia/*  In  Southern 
Italy»  or  the  Peninsula  proper,  plains  of  more  than  a  few  miles 
in  extent  are  rare.  The  Apennînes,  with  their  many-twisted 
spurs,  spread  broadly  over  the  land,  and  form  a  continuons 
mountain  région  which  occupies  at  least  one  half  of  the  sur- 
face. But  this  is  not  ail.  Where  the  chain  îs  siifficiently  nar- 
row  to  allow  of  the  interposition,  between  its  base  and  the 
shore,  of  any  tolerably  wide  tract — ^as  in  Etruria,  in  Laiium, 
and  in  Campania — separate  Systems  of  hills  and  moimtains, 
volcanic  in  character,  exist,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
really  extensive  levcls.  The  only  exception  to  this  gênerai  rule 
is  in  Apulia,  where  an  extensive  tract  of  plain  is  found  about 
the  Candelaro,  Cervaro,  and  Ofanto  rivers. 

The  Rivers  of  Italy  are  exceedingly  numerous;  but  only 
one  or  two  are  of  any  considérable  size.  The  great  river  is  the 
Po  (Padus),  which,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  44* 
40',  long.  7"^,  nearly,  drains  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  north- 
em  plain,  receiving  above  a  hundred  tributaries,  and  having 
a  course  which,  counting  only  main  windings,  probably  exceeds 
400  miles.    The  cliief  of  its  tributaries  are  the  Duria  (Dora 
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BaltaX  tbe  Tionoi  ÇpdooX  the  Addn  (AddaX  the  Offioi 
(OgIiaX  2nd  tbe  Mmctw  (Mk^oo),  from  the  oorth;  fami  die 
iootli.  the  Tananis  (Tansro).  tfae  Trdm  (TreblnX  die  Taras 
(TaroX  tbe  Seda  (Secdn),  tiie  ScnhcMM  (FShwo),  and  tbe 
Rbesiii  (Reoo).  Tbe  nexl  moit  importaot  o(  tfae  Italisii  fhrers 
il  tlie  Adtaà^  or  A<%e»  wbidi,  ristng  m  the  Tjroleia  Alps» 
flom  ioiftliiwd  oeariy  to  Verana  ;  after  vhkfa,  amriEi^  round, 
it  nmi  paiaBd  wilh  tbe  Pc  into  tbe  Adràdc.  Botb  tliese  rnrers 
are  bejood  the  bmts  of  the  Peninstila  praper.  Ijinthm  those 
limtu  tbe  duef  streams  are  the  Anms,  Ttber*  liris,  Vahumtts, 
and  Silanis  on  tfae  westeni  side  of  tfae  ApemûiKs;  tbe  Xsi^ 
Atentos,  THerntts,  Fremo,  Ccrbalus,  asd  Anfidns  to  tbe  east 
of  those  mocintaiiis. 

Italy  possesses  a  fair  number  of  lakes.  Most  of  tbese 
Ue  towaida  tfae  north,  on  the  skirts  of  the  AIps,  at  tbe 
point  wfaere  tfae  mountains  sink  down  into  tbe  plain.  The 
cfaief  are  the  Benactis  (La^o  di  Garda),  betm^een  Lombardy 
and  Vcnctia,  the  Scvinus  (Lago  d*  Iseo),  the  Larius  (La^  dî 
Como),  the  Ccrcsiiis  (Lago  di  L^igano),  the  Vcrbantis  (Lago 
Maggiore),  and  the  Lago  d*  Orta,  which  is  txnnottced  by  the 
ancieitts.  There  ts  one  impartant  lakc.  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  în 
the  Central  ApennUie  région.  In  Etruria  are  the  Trasimenus 
(Lago  di  Perugia),  the  Volsiniensis  (Lago  di  Bolsena),  and  the 
Sabatintis  (Lago  di  Bracciano),  Besides  thcse^  there  arc  nu- 
mérous  lagoons  on  the  sea-coast,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Venice,  and  several  mountain  tams  of  small  sî^e,  but 
of  great  beauty. 

Tlie  Itaiian  Idands  are,  from  thdr  sîze,  their  fertîlit>%  and 
iheir  minerai  treasures»  pecuUarly  important.  They  constîtute 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  countr>*.  Sicily  îs 
excccdingly  productive  both  in  corn  and  in  w^ne  of  an  excellent 
quahty.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  rich  in  minerais.  Even  the 
Uttle  island  of  Elba  (Ilva)  is  valuable  for  its  iron.  Sicily  and 
the  Lipari  îsles  yield  abundance  of  sulphur. 

Tlic  only  Natural  Division  of  Italy  is  into  Northern  and 
Southern — the  former  comprising  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the 
mountains  inclosîng  ît.  so  far  as  they  are  Itaiian  ■  the  latter 
coextensivc  with  the  Peninstila  propen  It  is  usual,  however, 
to  dtvide  the  pcninsda  itself  artificially  mto  two  portions  by 
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a  line  drawn  across  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  to  that  of 
the  Tifernus.  In  this  way  a  triple  division  of  Italy  is  proclttced  : 
and  the  three  parts  are  then  called  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern,  It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  the  coun tries 
înto  which  Italy  was  anciently  parcelled  ont  under  the  three 
heads  furnished  by  this  latter  division. 

Northern  Itaîy  contained,  in  the  most  ancient  limes  to  which 
history  goes  back,  the  three  coun  tries  of  Li^uria,  Upper 
Etruria,  and  Venetia.  After  a  while,  part  of  Liguria  and  al- 
most  the  whoîe  of  Upper  Etruria  vvere  occupied  by  Gallic 
immigrants;  and,  the  boundary-lines  being  to  some  extent 
changed,  there  still  rematned  in  this  large  and  important  tract 
three  coimtries  only,  viz.,  Liguria,  Venetia,  and  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina;  the  last-named  having,  as  it  were,  taken  the  place  of 
Upper  Etruria. 

Liguria  was  the  tract  at  the  extrême  west  of  Northern  Italy. 
Before  the  Gallic  invasion  it  probably  reached  to  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  ;  but  in  îater  tîmes  it  was  regarded  as  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  west  by  the  Alps  from  Monte 
Viso  (Vestilus)  southward,  on  the  south  by  the  Meditcrranean, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  It  was  a  country  al  most 
entîrely  mountaînous;  for  spurs  from  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines  occupy  the  whole  tract  between  the  mountain-ranges 
and  the  river  Po,  as  far  down  as  long.  9°.  Liguria  derived  its 
name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Ligures  or  LigyTs,  a  race  who 
once  occupied  the  entire  coast  from  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno  to  Massilia.  Its  chief  towns  were  Genua  (Genoa),  Nicae 
(Nice),  and  Asta  (Asti). 

Venetia  was  at  the  opposite  stde,  or  extrême  east,  of  North 
Italy.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  its  original  or  natural 
hmîts.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  hâve  any  knowl- 
edge,  the  Veneti  were  always  encroached  upon»  first  by  the 
Etruscans  and  then  by  the  Gauîs,  untîl  a  niere  corner  of  North 
Italy  still  remained  in  their  possession.  This  corner  lay  be- 
tween Histria  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lesser  Medaucus  upon 
the  other;  southward  it  extended  to  the  Adriatîc  Sea,  north- 
ward  to  the  fîanks  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a  tract  of  country  for  the 
most  part  exceedingîy  flat,  well  watered  by  streams  flowîng 
from  the  Alps,  and  fertile,    The  chief  city  in  ancient  times  was 
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Falavium.  on  tbe  Lcsser  B^Icdnacns;  bot  tliis  pbce  was  aftcr- 
wards  eclîpsed  by  Aqttîleia. 

The  Etniscan  staie,  whkfa  tbe  Gaok  cooqomd,  was  a  cou- 
fedcracy  o(  twdire  citics,  whose  tenitory  r^cbed  boni  tbe 
Tidittis  on  tbe  west  to  tbe  Adnatic  and  tbe  motztbs  et  tbe  P6 
opon  tbe  east  Amoog  its  dties  were  Melpoin,  Mediolaniim 
(Milan),  yiaotua,  Verona,  Hatna,  znd  Felstna  or  Botionia. 
Noftbward  it  was  bounded  by  tbe  Alps,  sonthward  by  tbe 
Apennines  and  tbe  course  of  tbe  Utis,  or  perhaps  by  that  of 
tbe  Rubicon.  \\1ien  tbe  Gatib  ntade  tbeir  conquests  tbey 
overstepped  thèse  boundarîes,  taldng  bom  tbe  ligrtrians  aU 
tbeir  territory  north  of  the  Padus,  and  perhaps  some  to  tbe 
aouth,  about  Placcntia  and  Parma,  encroaching  on  the  Veneti 
Urwards  the  east,  and  southward  auhrancîng  into  Umbria.  Thns 
Gallia  Cbalpîna  had  larger  limits  than  had  belonged  to  Nortb 
Etruria.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Alps  ; 
on  tbe  south  by  Liguria,  the  main  chaîn  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  Msh  river  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Vcnetia.  The 
wholc  tract,  except  in  some  s\%-ampy  districts,  ^^as  richly  fertile, 
Whilc  ît  remained  Gallic,  it  wzs  almost  without  dties.  The 
Gauls  lived*  themselves,  in  open  unwalled  villages,  and  suf- 
fercd  most  of  the  Etruscan  towns  to  fall  to  decay.  Some,  as 
ilelpum,  disappeared-  A  few  maintained  themselves  as  Etrus- 
can, in  a  State  of  semi-independence  ;  e.  g.,  Mantua  and  Verona. 
In  Roman  times,  however,  the  country  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  most  important  cities,  chiefly  Roman  colonies, 
Among  thèse  were,  in  the  région  south  of  the  Po»  Placentia, 
Parma,  Mutina  (now  Modena),  Bononia  (now  Bologna),  Ra- 
venna,  and  Ariminîum  (now  Rimini)  ;  and  across  the  river  to 
the  north  of  it,  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  Ticinum  (Pavia), 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia  (Brescîa),  Cremona,  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  Vincentia  (now  Vicenza). 

Central  Italy,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Penînsula  proper, 
comprised  six  countries — Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania 
towards  the  west  ;  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  the  Sabine  territory 
(which  had  no  gênerai  name)  towards  the  east.  Thèse  coun- 
tries included  the  three  most  important  in  Italy,  vîz,,  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 

Etruria,  or  Tyrrhenia  (as  it  was  called  by  tlie  Greeks),  was 


the  tract  immediately  south  and  west  of  the  northcm  Apen- 
nines,  iiiterposed  between  that  chain  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina; 
on  the  east  hy  Umbria  and  the  old  Sabine  coontry  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on  the  south  by  Latium,  The 
Une  of  séparation  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 
very  marked,  heitig  first  the  strong  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
and  then,  almost  from  its  source»  the  river  Tiber,  Etruria  was 
watered  by  two  main  streaoïs,  the  Arrnis  (Arno),  and  the  Clanis 
(Chiana),  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  It  was  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  consisting  in  its  northern  and  eastem  portions 
of  strong  spurs  thrown  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  in  its  south- 
em  and  western,  of  a  separate  system  of  rocky  hills,  ramifying 
irregnlarJy,  and  reaching  from  the  valleys  of  the  Arnus  and 
Clanis  very  neariy  to  the  coast.  The  little  level  land  which  it 
contained  was  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  aod  near  the 
sea-shore.  The  soîl  was  generally  rich,  but  in  places  marshy. 
The  country  contained  three  important  lakes.  The  original 
Etrnrian  state  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cîties,  among 
which  were  certainly  Voîsinti,  Tarquintî,  Vetulonium,  Perusia, 
and  Clusîom;  and  probably  Volaterrse,  Arretium,  Rusellse, 
Veii,  and  Agylla  or  Caere.  Other  important  towns  were  Pisse 
(Pisa),  and  Faesulae  (Fiesole)»  north  of  the  Artius  ;  Populonia 
and  Cosa,  on  the  coast  between  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber  ;  Cor- 
tona  in  the  Clanis  valley;  and  Falerii  near  the  Tiber,  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Veii. 

Latium  lay  below  Etmria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tiber,  the  Anîo,  and  the 
Upper  Liris  rivers;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean; on  the  east  by  the  Lower  Liris  and  a  spur  of  the 
Apennines.  Thèse,  however,  were  not  its  original  limits,  but 
those  whereto  it  ultimateîy  attained.  Anciently  many  non- 
Latin  tribes  inhabited  portions  of  the  territory,  The  Volscî 
held  the  isolated  range  of  hîlls  reaching  from  near  Praeneste 
to  the  coast  at  Tarracina  or  Anxur;  The  ^qui  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Mons  Algidus,  and  of  the  moûntain-range  be- 
tween Praeneste  and  the  Anio.  The  Hernici  were  located  in 
the  valley  of  the  Trerus.  a  tributary  of  the  Liris.  On  the  Lower 
Liris  were  established  the  Ausones.  The  nation  of  the  Latins 
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formed,  wc  are  toîd,  a  confederacy  of  thirty  cities,  Alba  having 
originally  tlie  pre-eminency.  Among  the  thirty  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  followîng: — Tibur,  Gabii,  Praeneste,  Tuscu- 
îum,  VelJtrse,  Aricia,  Lanuvium»  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Ardea. 
Antium,  Circeîi,  Anxur  or  Tarracina,  Setia,  Norba,  and  Satri- 
cum.  Latium  was  chiefly  a  low  plain»  but  diversîfied  towards 
the  north  by  spurs  from  the  Apennines,  in  the  centre  ancf 
towards  the  south  by  two  important  ranges  of  hills.  One  of 
thèse,  known  as  *'  the  Voiscian  range,"  extends  in  a  continuous 
Une  from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina  ;  the  other,  which  is  quite 
separate  and  detached,  rises  out  of  the  plain  between  the  Vois- 
cian range  and  the  Tiber,  and  is  known  as  **  the  Alban  range/' 
or  the  '*  Mons  Algidus.*'  Both  are  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  The  eastern  is  comparatively  a  flat  région.  Hère 
were  Anagnia,  the  old  capital  of  the  Hem  ici.  Arpinum»  Fregel- 
lae,  Aquinom,  Interamnaad  Lirim  ;  and,  on  the  coast,  Lantidae, 
Fundi,  Formiae,  Mioturnae,  and  Vescia. 

Campania  in  its  gênerai  character  very  much  resembled 
Latium,  but  the  isolated  volcanic  hills  which  hère  diversîfied 
the  plain  were  loftier  and  placed  nearer  the  coast.  To  the 
extrême  south  of  the  country  a  strong  spur  ran  out  from  the 
Apennines  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  the 
Southern  protection  of  the  Bay  of  Napîes.  Campania  extended 
along  the  coast  from  the  Liris  to  the  Silarus»  and  reached  in- 
land  to  the  more  southern  of  the  tw^o  Apennine  ranges,  which. 
separating  a  little  below*  Lake  Fucinus,  reunite  at  Compsa, 
The  plain  country  was  ail  rîch,  especially  that  about  Capua. 
Among  the  principal  Campanian  towns  were  Capua,  tlie  cap- 
italp  Noîa  and  Teanum  in  the  ioterior,  and  upon  the  coast  Sin- 
nessa,  Cumse,  Puteoli,  Parthenopé,  or  Neapolis,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii.  Stirrentum,  Salernum,  and  Picentia. 

Umbria  lay  east  of  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated, 
first  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  then  by  the  river 
Tiben  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gallia  Cisalpina;  on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  Picentim  and  the  Sabine  country; 
on  the  south- w^est  and  west  by  Etruria.  Beîore  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  it  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Rubîcon,  and  included 
ail  the  Adriatic  coast  between  that  stream  and  the  Msis  ;  but 
after  the  coming  of  the  Senones  this  tract  was  lost*  and  Umbria 
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was  shut  ont  from  the  sea,  The  Umbrîan  territory  was  almost 
wholly  mountainous,  consisting,  as  it  did,  chiefly  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  together  with  the  spurs  on  either  side 
of  the  chain,  from  the  source  of  the  Tiber  to  the  junction  with 
the  Tiber  of  the  Nar.  Some  rich  plains,  however,  occorred 
in  the  Tiber  and  Lower  Nar  valleys.  The  chief  towns  of 
Umbria  were  Ignvium,  famous  for  its  inscriptions  ;  Sentinum, 
the  scène  of  the  great  battle  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites; 
Spoletium  (now  Spoleto)  ;  Interamna  (now  Terni)  ;  and  Nar- 
nia  (Narni),  which,  though  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar,  was 
still  reckoned  to  Umbria. 

Picenum  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
jîlsis  to  the  Matriniis  (Piomba)  river.  It  was  composed  mainly 
of  spurs  from  the  Apennines,  but  contained  aloog  the  coast 
some  flat  and  fertile  country.  The  chief  towns  were  Ancona, 
on  the  coast,  Firnum  (Femo),  Asculum  Picenum  (Ascoli),  and 
Hadria  (Atri),  in  the  interior. 

The  territory  of  the  Sabine  races,  in  which  Picenum  ought 
perhaps  to  be  included,  was  at  once  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  advantageousïy  sitiiated  of  ail  the  countries  of  Central 
Italy.  In  length,  from  the  Mons  Fiscellus  (Monte  Rotondo) 
to  the  Mons  Vultur  (Monte  Voiture),  it  exceeded  200  miles  ; 
while  in  breadth  it  reached  very  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  bor- 
dering  the  Adriatic  from  the  Matrinys  to  the  Tifernus  rivers, 
and  closely  approaching  the  Mediterranean  in  the  vîcinity  of 
Salernum.  In  the  north  it  comprised  ail  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Nar  and  its  tributaries,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  plain  country  south  and  east  of  Lake 
FucinuSp  and  the  valleys  of  the  Suînos  and  Atemus  rivers. 
Its  central  mass  was  made  up  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sagrus, 
Trinius,  and  Tifernus,  together  with  the  m ountain- ranges  be- 
tween  them  ;  while  southward  it  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
great  Samnite  upland  drained  by  the  Vultumus,  and  its  tribu- 
taries.  The  territory  had  many  distinct  political  divisions. 
The  north-westem  tract,  about  the  Nar  and  Tiber»  reaching 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Anio,  was  the 
country  of  the  oîd  Sabines  (Sabini),  the  only  race  to  which 
that  name  is  applied  by  the  ancient  wTÎters.  East  and  south- 
east  of  this  région,  the  tract  about  Lake  Fucinus,  and  the  val- 
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Iqrs  of  the  Smnis  aod  AiemBs  rircrs»  were  in  die  possessiop 
ot  tbe  Leagœ  ol  che  Four  *^^^^iû"*f,  the  Ifiisi*  Mamiciiii, 
Peligni,  and  \  cstiai«  wbo  probably  woe  SaHat  races.    Sdû 

fartber  to  the  east,  the  TaUcjs  of  tbe  Sagros  and  Trinias,  and 
tbe  coast  tract  irom  Ortooa  to  the  Tifennts*  ionned  tbe  coan- 
îTf  of  tbe  Frentani  Soisth  and  sootb-cast  of  thts  «as  Sam- 
nimn,  cotopristni^  the  tiigh  upland,  tbe  maîii  chain  ot  tbe 
Apettitmcs»  and  tbe  eastem  âanJk  of  tbat  cbaio  ibr  a  certain 
distance,  Tbe  chiei  of  the  Sabine  towns  wcre  Rcate  on  tbe 
VeUnns,  a  tributary  of  the  Kar;  Teate  and  Atemum  on  tbe 
Atcmus;  Mairubimn  on  Lake  Fndnus;  and  Benerentum 
and  Bo\mnum  in  Samnium. 

Soutbem  Italy»  or  tbe  tract  belovr  tbe  Tifemus  and  Silarus 
rÎTers,  contamed  foctr  coontries — oo  tbe  west,  Lucanîa  and 
Bnitttum  ;  on  tbe  east,  Apulia  and  Messapia,  or«  as  it  was 
sometîmes  called,  lapygia*  The  entire  number  o(  distinct  coun- 
tries  in  ancient  Italy  was  ihus  thirteen. 

Lucania  extended  along  tbe  west  coast  o(  Italy  from  the 
Silanis  to  tbe  Laûs  river.  Its  boundary  on  tbe  nortb  was 
formed  by  the  Silarus,  the  chain  of  tbe  Apennines  bxMn  Compsa 
to  the  Mons  VuJtiu-,  and  the  course  of  the  Bradanus  (Bran- 
dano).  Eastward,  its  border  was  the  sbore  o!  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  ;  southward,  wbere  it  adjoined  Bruttium,  the  Une  of  dé- 
marcation ran  from  the  Lower  Laùs  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Cralhis,  or  river  of  Thurii.  The  countr>'  was  both  pict- 
uresque  and  fertiJe,  divcrsified  by  numerous  spurs  from  the 
Apennine  range,  and  watered  by  a  multitude  of  rivers*  It  had 
few  native  cities  of  any  importance  ;  but  the  coasts  were  thickly 
occupicd  by  Grecian  settlements  of  great  celebrity.  Among 
thèse  were,  on  the  west  coast,  Posidonia  or  Paestum,  Elea  or 
Velia,  Pyxus  or  Buxentum,  and  Laiis;  on  the  east,  Metapon- 
ttmi,  Heradeîa.  Pandosia,  Siris,  Sybaris,  and  Thurii. 

Bruttium  adjoined  Lucania  on  the  south,  and  wis  a  country 
very  similar  in  character,  Its  chief  native  city  was  Consentia. 
in  the  interior,  near  the  sources  of  the  Crathis  river.  On  the 
western  coast  were  the  Greek  towns  of  Temesa,  Terina,  Hip- 
ponium,  and  Rhegium  ;  on  the  eastem  those  of  Croton,  Cau- 
lonia,  and  Locri, 

Apulia  lay  cntirely  on  the  eastem  coast,  adjoining  Saraninm 
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upon  the  west,  and  separated  from  the  cotintry  of  the  Frentani 
by  the  Tifernus  river.  The  range  of  the  Apennines,  extending 
from  the  Mons  Vultiir  eastward  as  far  as  long.  17**  40',  divided 
it  from  lapygia.  Apuha  differcd  from  ail  tlie  other  countries 
of  the  Peninsula  proper  in  being  almost  wholîy  a  plain.  Ex- 
cept  in  the  iiorth-vvest  corner  of  the  province,  no  spurs  of  any 
importance  hère  quit  the  Apennines,  bnt  from  thcir  base  ex- 
tends  a  vast  and  rich  level  tract,  from  t weiity  to  forty  miles  wide, 
intersected  by  numerous  streams,  and  diversifîed  towards  its 
more  eastern  portion  by  a  number  of  lakes.  The  tract  is  espe- 
cially  adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Among  its  rivers  are 
the  Aufidiis,  on  the  banks  of  which  Cannse  was  fought,  the  Cer- 
bakis,  and  the  river  of  Arpi.  The  only  mountainous  part  of 
Apulia  is  the  north  and  north-west»  where  the  Apennines  send 
down  to  the  coast  two  strongîy-marked  spnrs,  one  between 
the  Tifernus  and  the  Frento  rivers,  the  other,  east  of  the  Frento, 
a  still  stronger  and  more  important  range,  which  running 
towards  the  north-east  reaches  the  coast,  and  fornis  the  well- 
known  rocky  promontory  of  Gargannm.  The  chief  cities  of 
Apulîa  were  Larinum,  near  the  Tifernus;  Luceria,  Sipontum, 
and  Arpt,  north  of  the  Cerbalus;  Salapia,  between  the  Cer- 
balus  and  Aufidus  ;  and  Cannsium,  Cannse»  and  Venusia,  south 
of  that  river,  It  was  usual  to  divide  Apulia  into  two  régions, 
of  which  the  north-westem  was  caîled  Daunia,  the  south-east- 
ern  Feucetia. 

Messapia,  or  lapygia,  lay  south  and  cast  of  Apulia,  compris- 
îng  the  entirc  long  promontory  which  has  been  called  the 
'*  heel  "  of  Italy,  and  a  triangular  tract  between  the  east  Apen- 
nine  range  and  the  river  Bradanus.  Towards  the  east  it  was 
low  and  flat,  full  of  numerous  smaîl  lakes,  and  withoiit  impor- 
tant rivers;  westward  it  was  dîversified  by  numerous  ranges 
of  hills,  spurs  from  the  Apulian  Apennines,  which  sheltered 
it  upon  the  north  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  softest  and  most 
hixurious  of  the  Italian  countries,  The  most  important  of  the 
lapygian  cities  was  Taras,  or  Tarcntum,  the  famous  Lacedae- 
monîan  colony.  Other  Greek  settlemcnts  were  Callipolis  (now 
Gallipoli),  and  Hydrus  or  Hydruntum  (now  Otranto).  The 
chief  native  town  w^as  F>nmdusium, 

The  geography  of  Italy  is  incomplète  without  a  description 
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of  tbe  principal  tsbnds.  Thèse  vere  three  in  number,  Skily^ 
Sardinia^  and  Cèrska.  Tbere  were  ako  numerous  tslets  aloog 
the  western  and  a  fnr  off  the  eastem  coast,  wiikh  wîU  reqtiir^ 
a  very  brief  notice.  I 

Sidlj,  whicb  is  estimated  to  contain  abotit  ten  thausand 
square  miles^  is  an  irregnlar  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  facQ 
rcspcctivdy  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south-west,  None  o| 
the  coasts  is  much  indeoted;  but  of  the  three,  the  nortfaent 
has  the  most  noticeable  bays  and  headlaods.  Hère  are  the 
gulfs  of  Castel-a-Mare,  Palermo^  Patti»  and  Hilazzo  ;  the  head^ 
lands  of  Trapani  (Drepanum),  Capo  St.  Vito,  Capo  di  Galloy 
Capo  Zaffarana,  Capo  Orlando,  Capo  Calava,  and  Capo  Bîancow 
The  south-westem,  and  most  of  the  eastem«  shores  run  in 
smooth  Unes  ;  but  towards  the  extrême  south-east  of  the  tsiané 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  îndentation.  Good  harbors  are  nu« 
mérous.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Messana  and  Syra- 
cuse, the  former  protected  by  a  curious  curved  strip  of  land,' 
resembling  a  sickle,  whence  the  old  name  of  Zanclé  ;  ihe  latter 
rendered  secure  in  ail  winds  by  the  headland  of  Plemmyrium 
and  the  natural  breakwater  of  Ortygîa,  There  are  also  excel- 
lent ports  at  Lilybaeum  and  Panormus  (Palermo).  The  moun* 
tain  System  of  Sicily  consîsts  of  a  main  chain,  the  continualiou; 
of  the  Bnittian  Apennines  (Aspromonte)«  which  traverses  the 
îsland  from  east  to  west,  beginning  near  Messîna  (Messana)i 
and  terminating  at  Cape  Drepanum,  This  main  chain,  known 
in  its  différent  parts  by  varîous  names,  throws  ofF,  about  mid- 
way  in  its  course,  a  strong  spur,  which  strikes  sou th -east  and 
terminâtes  in  Cape  Pachynus  (Passaro).  Thus  the  island  is 
divided  by  its  mountain  System  into  three  tracts  of  comparative 
lowland — a  narrow  tract  facing  northward  between  the  main 
chain  and  the  north  coast  ;  a  long  and  broad  tract  facing  the 
Southwest,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  western  half  of  the 
main  chain.  and  on  the  east  by  the  spur  ;  and  a  broad  but  corn- 
paratîvely  short  tract  facing  the  east,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  spur,  and  on  the  north  by  the  eastem  half  of  the  main  chain. 
In  none  of  thèse  lowlands,  however,  is  there  really  much  flat 
country.  Towards  the  north  and  towards  the  south*west,  both 
the  main  chain  and  the  spur  throw  off  numerous  branches, 
which  occupy  almost  the  whole  country  between  the  rivcrs;j 


while  towards  the  east,  where  alone  are  there  any  extensive 
plains,  volcanic  action  has  thrown  yp  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  mountain  of  Etna,  which  occupies  with  its  wide- 
sprt^ûing  roots  almost  one-thîrd  of  whal  should  naturally  hâve 
been  lowland.  Thus  Sîciîy,  excepting  in  the  tract  between 
Etna  and  Syracuse,  where  the  famous  ''  Piano  di  Catania  *'  ex- 
tends  itself,  is  almost  entirely  made  np  of  mountain  and  valley, 
and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and 
difficult  country.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Simaethus  on  the  east, 
which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  ;  the  Himera 
and  Halycus  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Hypsa,  near  the  extrême 
south-west  corner.  The  only  important  native  town  was  Enna, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  ail  the  other  cities  of  any 
note  were  settlements  of  foreigners;  Eryx  and  Egesta,  or 
Segestâ,  of  the  Trojans  (?);  Lîlybaeum,  Motya.  Panormus, 
and  Soloeis,  or  Soluntum,  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  Himera,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromeniom,  Naxos,  Catana»  Megara  Hybîsea,  Syra- 
cuse, Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  of  the  Greeks. 
Sardînia,  which  modem  surveys  show  to  be  larger  than 
Sicily,  has  an  area  of  probably  about  11,000  sqtiare  miles.  It 
is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  may  be  viewed 
roughly  as  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  though  in  realîty 
the  south  side  has  a  slîght  inclination  towards  the  east,  and  the 
north  side  a  stronger  00e  towards  the  west,  Thouerh  less 
mountainous  than  either  Sicily  or  Corsica,  Sardinîa  is  traversed 
by  an  important  chain  which  rims  parallel  with  the  eastem  and 
western  shores,  but  nearer  the  former,  from  Cape  Lungo-Sar- 
do  on  the  north  to  Cape  Carbonara  at  the  extrême  south  of 
the  island.  This  chain  throws  out  numerous  short  branch 
ranges  on  eîther  side,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em half  of  the  island.  The  western  half  has  three  separate 
mountaîn-clusters  of  its  own,  One,  the  smallest,  is  at  the  ex- 
trême north-west  corner  ol  the  island,  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Asinara  and  Alghero  ;  another,  three  or  four  times  larger,  fîlls 
the  south-western  corner,  reachîng  from  Cape  Spartivento  to 
the  Guîf  of  Orîstano.  Both  thèse  are,  like  the  main  range,  of 
prîmary  (granitic)  formation.  The  third  cluster,  which  is  in- 
terposed  betw^een  the  two  others.  occupying  the  whole  tract 
extending  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  and  the  river 
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frwi  ibe  cm  of  G^ilnri  io  dm  of 
Ozien  on  tbe  acvtlv  oo  Ife  nppcr  cooise  oi  tbe 
thst  of  SéMBfi  IB  uic  nofuMPCit»  wnîcii  resdics 
tfac  liititfiwi  froiD  riigoiCFO  to  Pofto  I  ofTcs.  Sonkiim  ts 
bixij  fertSe»  tiot  hss  ahnqrs  beat  noted  far  its  nnlana.  Its 
dttrf  mer  iras  die  Tbyrsos  (TirsoX  The  prindfttl  ddcs  wcn 
Cnfa  (Cagfiari),  on  tbe  sootb  coast,  in  tlie  hstr  of  tbe  same 
oanse;  Stikî*  at  tbe  extrême  sotitb-west  of  tbe  island,  opposite 
tbe  Ijmh  Phanbaria;  Neafioiii»  m  tbe  Golf  of  Asoiaia;  and 
Ottria,  lowanb  tbe  north-eastcni  end  of  tbe  tsland.  There  was 
00  citjr  of  aoy  importance  in  tbe  întcrior. 

CoTBica,  ntoated  directly  to  tbe  oortb  of  Sardmia,  was  more 
rnoontainoiis  and  nigged  than  ettber  of  tbe  otbcr  two  great 
ttbnds.  A  strong  mountain-chain  ran  through  tbe  bhnd  from 
oortb  to  south,  Gulniinatmg  towards  thc  centre  în  tbe  Mons 
Antaeus  (Monte  Rotondo).  Nuroerous  branch  ranges  inter- 
sected  thc  cotintry  on  either  side  of  the  main  chain,  reodermg 
thc  entirc  région  onc  of  constant  mountain  and  valley.  Streams 
werc  numeroos  ;  but  the  Hmits  of  tbe  island  were  too  narrow 
for  them  to  attain  any  considérable  size.  The  chîef  town  w^s 
Alalia  (aftcrwards  Aleria),  a  colony  of  the  Phocaeans,  Besides 
thU,  the  only  places  of  any  importance  were  Mariana,  on  thc 
cast  coast,  above  Alalia,  Centurimum  (now  Centuri),  on  the 
wcst  side  of  the  northern  promontor>'»  Urcinium  on  the  west 
coast  (now  Ajaccio),  and  Talcinum  (now  Corte)  in  the  interior. 

The  lesscr  islands  adjacent  to  Italy  were  Ilva  (Elba),  be* 
tween  northern  Corsîca  and  thc  main*land  ;  Igilîum  (Giglîo) 
and  Dianium  (Giannutî),  opposite  the  Mons  Argentarius  în 
Etruria  ;  Palmaria,  Pontia,  Sinon ia,  and  Pandataria,  off  Anxur  ; 
Pithccussa  (Ischia).  Prochvla  (Procida),  and  Capreae  (Capri), 
în  the  Bay  of  Naples  :  Strongy^le  (Stromboli),  Euonymus  (Pan- 
aria),  Lipara  (Lipari),  Vulcania  (Volcano),  Didymé  (Salina), 
Phœnicussa  (Felicudi),  Erictissa  (Alicudi),  and  Ustica,  off  the 
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'îîorth  coast  of  Sicily  ;  tlic  iEgates  Insulae,  off  the  western  point 
of  the  same  island;  the  Chœrades  Insulse,  off  Tarentum;  and 
Trimetus  (Tremiti)  in  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Mons  Gar- 
ganus. 

On  the  g:eogTaphy  of  Italy,  the  most  important  works  are — 

Cluverius»  *'  Italia  Antiqua/'    Lugd-  Bat.^  1624;  2  vols,   folio, 

RomancUi,  **  Antica  Topografia  istorica  del  Regno  di  Napoïi." 
Napoh,  1815;  3  vols,   4to. 

Mannert.  K.,  *'  Géographie  der  Grîechen  und  Rômcr  aus  ihren  Schrîf- 
ten  dargcstellt."    Leipzig,  1801-29;    10  vols,   8vo. 

Swinburne,  H.,  "  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  Years  1777*80/' 
London.  1783-85;   2  vols.   4I0, 

Dennis,  G.,  "  Cities  and  Cemetcries  of  the  Etruscans,"  London,  1848; 
2  vols.   8vo. 

Abeken,  "  MitteMtalien  vor  den  Zeiten  Rôiuîscher  Hcrrschaft" 
Stuttgart,  1843;   8vo. 

Cramer,  *'  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Ancient  Italy." 
Oxford,  1826;  2  vols*  8vo. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

The  Ancient  Tradîtional  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Republic,  B.C*  508.* 

Italy  was  inhabited,  at  the  earliest  tîmes  to  which  our  knowl- 
edge  carries  us  back,  by  ^v(^  principal  races.  Thèse  were  the 
Ligurians,  the  Venetians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Itahans  proper, 
and  the  lapygians.  The  Ligurians  and  Venetians  may  hâve 
been  branches  of  one  stock,  the  Illyrian  ;  but  there  is  no  suffi- 

*  Sources,  Native. — A  few  fragments  of  the  **  Fasti  Triumphaîes  '*  be- 
lotig  to  tliîs  earïy  period;  but  such  knowlcdge  of  it  as  we  possess  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  works  of  historîans,  Among  thèse  the  first 
place  must  bc  assigned  to  the  fragments  of  the  early  Annalîsts,  espc- 
cially  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus*  The  most  copions  native  writer  on  the  perîod  is  Livy, 
who  deUvers  an  account  of  it  in  hîs  First  Book,  Othcr  native  aiithori- 
ties  are  Cicero,  who  has  sketched  the  constitutional  history  of  the  pcriod 
in  his  trcatise  "  De  Republica  *'  (book  ii.),  and  Floriïs.  who  has  briefîy 
epitombed  it.  The  portion  of  Velleius  Paterculiis  which  treatcd  of  the 
time  is  almost  entirely  lost    No  lives  of  Nepo&  touch  on  iu    Many 
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dent  cridcncc  to  pfofc  Ûm  ccMmcction.  Hiejr  wcre  weak  and 
ummfKirtant  races^  ronfinod  to  oanoir  regkms  in  the  north, 
aod  witliofit  aity  tnflncnce  oo  the  général  litsloiy  of  Italy.  Set- 
tîng  tbcm  aside,  therefore,  for  the  présent,  we  may  confine  om- 
attention  to  tbe  three  otber  races. 

The  lapygîans  were  probablj  among  the  earliest  settiers. 
The  bcel  of  Ilaly,  whtch  stretcbes  ont  towards  Gfeece»  mvttes 
colonizatioa  from  that  qnaiter  ;  and  it  wonld  seem  that  at  a 
very  remote  date  a  stream  of  settlers  passed  aooss  the  narrow 
»ca  frofn  the  HeUenic  to  the  Italie  peninsula,  and  landing  on 
the  lapygîan  promontory  spread  themselves  northward  and 
westward  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  foot  of  Italy.  The 
language  of  the  race  in  question  remains  in  numcrous  înscrip- 
ikMis  which  hâve  been  discovered  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  and 
shoirs  thcm  to  hâve  been  nearly  connected  with  the  Greeks. 
Their  worship  of  Greek  gods,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  at 
a  later  date,  they  became  actnally  Hellenized,  point  in  the  same 
direction.  We  hâve  reason  to  conclude  that  a  race  kindrcd  with 
the  Greeks  held  in  the  early  times  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  was  thus  prepared  for  the  later  more  positively 
HeUenic  settlements.  To  this  stock  appear  to  bave  belonged 
the  Messapians,  Peucetîans,  Œnotrians,  the  Chaones  or 
Choncs,  and  perhaps  the  Daunii. 

The  Italians  proper.  who  in  the  historical  times  occupy  with 
their  numerous  tribes  almost  the  whole  of  Central  Itaîy,  appear 
to  hâve  been  later  in-comers  than  the  lapygians,  to  hâve 
proceeded  from  the  north,  and  to  bave  pressed  with  great 
weight  on  the  semi-Greek  population  of  the  southem  régions. 
They  comprised,  apparently,  four  principal  subordinate  races  ; 
viz.,  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines,  the  Oscans,  and  the  Latins. 

allusions  to  it  axe  contaîncd,  howevcr,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  and 
grammarians,  as  Ovid  ('*  Fasti  "),  Virgtl  C*  j^neid,"  book  vl),  Servius 
("ad  vEncid/').  Feslus,  and  others.  ForeîgTi* — The  Greek  writcrs  are 
fullcr  on  the  early  history  than  the  Roman.  The  most  important  of 
thcm  is  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  whosc  work  (**  Archaeologia  Ro- 
mana;*'  ed  Reiskc,  Lipsiae.  1774-77;  6  vols.  8vo)  the  ante-rcgal  and 
régal  période  occupy  the  first  four  books.  Ncxt  to  Dionysius  may  bc 
plac^d  Plutarch,  whose  Ltves  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Poplicola  bear 
upOD  this  portion  of  the  history.  The  part  of  Diodorus  Sicutus  which 
treatcd  of  the  ttme  (books  vii.-3c)  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  fragments» 
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Of  thèse  the  Umbrians  and  Oscans  were  very  closely  con- 
nected.  The  Latins  were  quite  distinct.  The  Sabines  are  sus- 
pectée to  hâve  been  nearly  allied  to  the  Osco-Umbrians. 

The  Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
north,  dîffered  in  race  completely  from  ail  the  olher  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy.  It  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 
that  they  were  Turanians,  of  a  type  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  varions  parts  of  Europe — -Lapps  and  Finns  in  the 
extrême  north,  Esthonians  on  the  Baltic»  Basques  in  Spain — 
remnants  of  a  primitive  population  that  once,  we  may  suppose, 
overspread  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  original  seat  of  the  race, 
so  far  as  it  îs  traceable,  seems  to  hâve  been  Rhsetia,  or  the 
country  about  the  head-streams  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Adige.  Their  native  name  v^ras  Ras  ;  and  this  name,  changed 
by  the  Italians  into  Rhaesi  or  Rhaeti,  was  long  attached  to  the 
mountain  région  from  which  their  hordes  had  issued.  Thèse 
hordes  at  a  very  remote  time  spread  themselves  over  the  plain 
of  the  Po  from  the  Ticinus  to  beyond  the  Adige,  and  formed 
there,  as  we  are  told,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.  Aftcr  hav- 
ing  flourished  in  this  tract  (or  an  indefinite  period,  they  over- 
flowed  the  mountain  barrier  to  the  soulh,  and  occypying  the 
région  between  the  northern  Apennincs  and  the  Tîber,  formed 
there  a  second,  quite  separate,  confederacy,  consisting,  like  the 
northern  one,  of  twelve  distinct  states.  Subsequently,  but 
probably  later  than  the  period  now  under  considération,  they 
passed  tlie  Tiber  and  established  temporarily  a  dominton  in 
Campania,  where  Capua  and  Noîa  were  cities  founded  by  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  betonged,  at  any 
rate  predominantly,  to  the  second  of  the  three  races  who  seem 
in  the  early  times  to  hâve  divided  the  peninsula  among  them — 
the  race  %vhich  has  been  hère  termed,  icar  i^oxn^t  '*  Italie." 
They  had.  îndeed,  a  tradition  which  xonnected  them  with  a 
body  of  immigrants  who  were  thought  to  hâve  come  by  sea 
înto  Italy  from  the  distant  city  of  Troy,  at  a  date  which  pre- 
ceded  by  nearly  500  years  the  building  of  the  city.  And  this 
tradition  was  brought  out  into  great  prominence  by  writers 
of  the  Impérial  times.  But,  whatever  amount  of  truth  we  may 
suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  '*  story  of  yEneas."  ît  is  évident 
that  the  crews  of  a  few  vessels  landing  on  a  thickly-peopled 
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coast,  and  beîonging  to  a  race  not  much  more  cîvîlîzed  than 
that  to  which  they  came,  could  make  but  a  vcry  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  previous  population,  in  which  they  would  be  sure 
to  be  very  soon  swallowed  up  and  absorbed,  The  Trojan  col- 
ony  to  Latium  is  therefore,  whether  true  or  false,  a  matter  of 
small  conséquence — ^it  had  no  part  in  determining  the  ethnie 
character  of  the  Roman  people. 

Nor  is  there  much  difficuhy  in  decîding  to  which  of  the 
branch  races  included  hère  under  the  gênerai  name  of  **  Italie,*' 
the  Romans  belonged.  Language  is  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion ot  race,  and  the  language  which  the  Romans  spoke  was 
Latin.  Theîr  own  traditions  connected  the  early  city  in  a  spe* 
cial  way  with  Lavinium  and  Alba  Longa;  and  thèse  cities 
were  universalîy  allowed  to  hâve  been  two  of  the  thirty  Latin 
towns,  To  whatevcr  extent  the  Romans  werc  a  mixed  people 
— and  that  they  were  so  to  some  extent  is  admitted  by  ail — ^it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  predominantly  and  es- 
scntially — not  Oscans,  not  Sabines,  much  less  Umbrians — but 
Latins. 

Il  is,  however,  far  from  easy  to  détermine  in  what  exact 
position  the  original  Rome  stood  to  the  Latin  stock,  It  is 
clcar  that  she  was  not  a  mère  Latin  town,  not  one  of  the  thirty. 
Shc  stands  in  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  quite  outsidc 
the  confcderacy  ;  and  a  pcculiar  character  belongs  to  her  which 
ÎH  not  simply  and  wholly  Latin.  The  tradition  whtch  makes 
hcr  foundation  the  spontaneous  act  of  a  band  of  adventurous 
voung  men,  whose  affection  for  the  locality  leada  them  to  set 
up  a  ncw  town,  %vhich  is  also  a  new  state,  on  the  spot  where 
they  bave  bcen  wont  to  pastiire  theîr  flocks,  is  at  variance  with 
the  condition  of  Italy  at  the  time,  which  w^as  not  a  wilderness, 
with  abundant  waste  land,  whereon  the  first  corner  might  set- 
tic,  but  a  thickly-peopleil  country,  where  evcry  inch  of  ground 
had  an  owner,  or  was  disputed  between  neighboring  tribes. 
H  there  be  any  truth  at  aîl  in  the  account  which  bas  corne  down 
to  us  of  the  original  scttlement,  that  account  must  be  a  poeti- 
cltc<l  version  of  a  very  ordinar>^  occurrence.  The  Latin  towns 
^g^^  ff»  ♦*»<*  habit  of  extending  or  defending  their  territories  by 
|ir  ent  of  colonies.     Nothing  is  more  easîly  con- 

tât the  original  Rome  should  hâve  bcen  a  col* 
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ony  from  Alba  Longa,  plantcd  in  a  strong  thoiigh  unhealthy 
position  at  the  extrême  verge  ol  the  territory,  vvhere  it  was 
ihreatened  by  the  Tiiscans  upon  the  west  and  still  more  by  the 
advancing  Sabines  towards  the  north.  Rome  herself  was  after- 
wards  accustomed  to  plant  her  colonies  in  exact ly  such  posi- 
tions. Among  the  varions  conjectures  which  cri  tics  bave 
formed  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  that  wliich  re- 
gards her  as  a  colony  froni  Alba  appears  to  be  the  most  w*orthy 
of  acceptance. 

Bot  if  Rome  was  originally  a  mère  Al  ban  depcndency.  it  is 
certain  that  she  did  not  long  continue  such,  The  first  clearly 
marked  fact  in  her  history  is  her  entrance  into  voluntary  union 
with  the  natives  of  an  adjacent  Sabine  settlement,  an  act  which 
implies  independence  and  the  assertion  of  sovereignty.  Tîie 
colony  must  either  previously  hâve  shaken  ofï  the  yoke  of  the 
mother-city,  or  else  must,  in  the  very  act  of  uniling  herself 
with  an  alien  people,  bave  assertcd  autonomy.  From  the  date 
of  the  cwoi/ctafLo^,  if  no  earlier,  Rome  w^as,  it  is  clear,  a  self- 
governing  community.  No  power  exercised  control  over  her. 
She  stood  aloof  from  the  Latin  league,  on  terms  w^hich  were 
at  first  rather  hostile  than  friendly.  Her  position  w^as  unique 
among  the  states  and  cities  of  the  period.  The  amalgamation 
of  two  bloods,  tw^o  civïlizations,  two  kindred,  but  still  somewhat 
différent,  religions  Systems,  produced  a  peculiar  people — 
a  people  stronger  than  its  neighbors,  possessing  wider  views 
and  sympathies,  and  more  varied  tastes — a  people  better  calcu- 
lated  than  its  neîghbors  to  form  a  nucleus  round  which  the 
varions  tribes  of  the  Italie  stock  might  gather  themselves. 

While  the  history  of  individuals  at  this  remote  period  is 
wbolly  wanting — for  such  names  as  Romulus,  Remus,  Celer, 
Titus  Tatîus,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any 
thing  more  of  historic  substance  than  their  paralïels,  Hellen, 
Dorus,  Ion,  Amyclas,  Hoples,  etc.,  the  hcrocs  cponymi  of  Greek 
legend — it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  ont  the  early  character 
of  the  government,  the  chief  features  of  the  constitution,  the 
principal  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  classes  within  the  com- 
munity,  and  the  rights  and  privilèges  attaching  to  each.  Tra- 
dition is  a  trustworthy  guide  for  certain  main  features  ;  analogy 
and  analysis  may  be  allowed  to  furnish  others;  for  the  laws 
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of  the  growth  of  states  are  sufficiently  well  known  and  suffi- 
ciently  uniform  to  make  it  possible  in  most  cases»  where  we 
hâve  before  us  a  fitll-grown  constitution,  to  trace  it  back  to 
its  foundatîons,  and  gather  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  history  from 
the  form  and  character  of  its  several  parts. 

The  known  points  of  the  early  constitution  are  the  follow- 
ing: — The  form  of  government  was  monarchical.  A  chief, 
called  **  rex,"  i.  e,»  '*  ruler/*  or  *'  director/'  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  exercising  a  great,  though  not  an  absolute,  power 
over  the  citizcns.  The  monarchy  was  not  hereditary,  bot  élec- 
tive. When  the  king  died,  there  was  an  *'  interregnum/'  The 
direction  oi  afïairs  was  taken  by  the  Senate  or  Counciî,  whose 
ten  chief  men  ("  Decem  Frimi  ")  exercised  the  royal  authority, 
each  in  his  tum,  for  five  days.  It  belonged  to  the  Senate  to 
elect,  and  to  the  people  to  conftrm  the  king.  Under  the  king 
was,  first  of  ail,  an  hereditary  nobility  {**  patricii  *'),  members 
of  certain  noble  families,  not  deriving  their  nobility  from  the 
king,  but  possessing  it  by  immémorial  descente  Thèse  noble 
families  or  **  houses  '*  (**  gentes  '")  were,  prior  to  the  avpottcyr- 
^oç,  one  hundred  in  number  ;  aftcr  the  o'vvoi/ao'fjLùÇt  two  hun- 
dred.  Each  was  representcd  by  its  chief  in  the  council  of  the 
king  (*'  senatus  ")  ;  and  thus  the  senators  were  originally  one 
hundred,  afterwards  two  hundred.  Ail  the  members  of  a 
"  house '*  had  one  name  {"  nomen  gentilitium '*);  ail  might 
participate  in  certain  sacred  rites  (**  sacra  gentilitia  *')  ;  and 
ail  had  certain  rights  of  property  in  common.  Ail  the  maies 
of  full  af^e  belonging  to  the  nobility  possessed  the  right  of  at- 
tcnding  the  public  Assembly  (*'  comitia  **),  where  thcy  voted  in 
ten  bodies  (*'  curise  "),  each  composed  of  the  members  of  ten 
"  houses/'  Each  curia  had  its  chief,  called  "  curio;  "  and  the 
Aiicnibly  was  presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the  ten  curiones, 
wlîo  was  called  **  Curio  Maximus.'*  Every  change  of  law  re- 
qitîrcd  the  consent  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  The 
Senate  had  the  right  of  discussing  and  voting,  but  the  Assembly 
Imd  the  right  of  voting  onîy.  The  Assembly  was  also  privi- 
\€^v(]  to  détermine  on  peace  or  war  ;  and  if  one  of  its  members 
(t|ip(*ttled  to  it  from  the  sentence  of  the  king»  or  of  a  judge. 
Il  «Irtcrmined  the  appeal  and  condemned  or  acquitted  at  its 
iilcftiurc.     In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  "  gentes,"  the 
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early  Roman  state  contaîned  two  otlier  classes.  Thèse  were 
the  Clients  and  the  Slaves,  The  Slaves  resembled  persons  of 
their  class  in  other  commynities  ;  but  Uie  Clients  were  a  pe- 
culiar  institution.  They  were  dependents  upon  the  noble 
"  houses,"  and  personally  free,  but  possessed  of  no  political 
privilèges,  and  osually  either  cultivated  the  lands  of  their  **  pa- 
trons," or  carried  00  a  trade  under  their  protection.  They  re- 
sembled to  a  considérable  extent  the  **  retainers  "  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Under  this  constitution,  Rome  flourished  for  a  period  which 
is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  important  change,  According  to  one  tradition,  a  double 
monarchy  was  tried  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  the  two  élé- 
ments of  tlie  State — the  Roman  and  the  Sabine  (or  the  Ramnes 
and  the  Tities)^ — might  each  furnish  a  ruler  from  their  own 
body.  But  the  experiment  was  not  tried  for  very  long.  In 
lieu  of  it,  we  may  suspect  that  for  a  while  the  princtpîe  of  alter- 
nation  was  employed,  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  in  their 
torn  furnishing  a  king  to  the  community. 

The  duplication  uf  the  community,  which  wrs  thus  percep- 
tible through  ail  ranks,  affected  also  to  a  considérable  extent 
the  national  religion.  Not  only  was  there  a  duplication  of  the 
chief  rehgious  officers  in  conséquence  of  the  synœcismus,  but 
sometimes  the  duplication  extended  to  the  objects  of  worship, 
the  deities  themselves.  Quirinus,  for  instance,  seems  to  hâve 
been  the  Sabine  Mars,  worshipped,  hke  the  Latin  Mars,  by  his 
own  "  Flamen  *'  and  collège  of  **  Salii.**  Juno  was  perhaps  the 
Sabine  équivalent  of  the  Latin  Diana,  another  form  of  the  same 
name,  but  in  the  popular  belief  a  différent  goddess.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy  the  duplication  was  more  marked.  It 
can  be  traced  in  the  collège  of  the  Pontifices,  in  that  of  the 
Augiirs,  in  that  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  the  priesthoods  of 
Mars,  and  (probably)  in  the  priesthood  of  Hercules. 

The  names  w^hicli  tradition  assigned  to  the  early  Roman 
monarchs  secm  to  bc  fîctitious.  Romiilus,  Titus  Tatius,  and 
Numa  Pompilius  are  personifications  rather  than  personages, 
We  first  totich  on  personal  hîstory  in  the  Roman  records  when 
we  come  to  the  name  of  TuUus  Hostilios,  the  fourth,  or,  omit- 
ting  Tatius,  the  third  traditional  king.    There  is  every  reason 
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to  the  btei  dÉal  be  wm  the  int  toaig  «ko  m 
Rome  from  a  IhbbU 

If  k  die  gnan  glorj  oC  TiAh 
I  Ain  Loe^ifaedMciaftlic  Latin  ddcs.  the 
diy  of  Smk  iUciL  Hk  œnqMst  probobfy  dcMUcd.  or 
Ifjpfed,  tke  Kamam  Utwitotj;  k  pqwgcd  tlie  wmy  far  ih^ 
oi  Rooie  ower  aÔ  Latmoi  to  «Ittch  she  cnred  her 
aod  it  hiigcij  mcnased  tbe  populadcHK 
€<  Roaa^  aod  die  tmlkaiy  stiagth  cif  the  oatioa.  For  Tnlot 
wats  tiot  comeiit  wûh  a  sii^ile  cooqoesL  FoOoviag  up  tbe 
priod|>le  of  symûMâmni,  wfiàidb  had  abead j  been  focmd  to  as*, 
iwer,  tie  dcstroyed  Alba»  cscept  its  ternîmes»  aad  transierrel 
tbe  inhabitants  to  his  owo  capital  He  tfaos  greatly  strengtii- 
ened  the  Latin  ekmeiit  tn  tbe  Romaa  state,  aod  made  the  Sa.^ 
btiiei  a  mère  modifjriiig  inflacpcr  in  a  community  essemially^ 
Latin, 

The  next  Roman  king  wbose  naroe  bas  descended  ta  ns  is^ 
Ancus  MartitiSy  wbo  is  said  la  hâve  bdonged  to  tbe  Sabbaes 
or  Titîes.  This  roonarcfa  appears  to  hâve  been  regaided  by  tbd 
later  Romans  as  the  fotmder  of  tbe  Fld>eian  order.  He  par*| 
itied  the  policy  of  TuUus  both  in  making  war  on  neigfaboringj 
Latin  towns,  and  in  using  his  victories  for  the  aggrandîzement 
of  his  capital  by  transferring  to  Rome  the  populations  d 
the  conqucred  states.  A  portion  of  the  ncw  settlers  nndoubt*! 
edly  became  Qicnts;  but  the  richer  and  more  independent' 
would  décline  to  takc  up  this  relationship.  and  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  protection  of  the  king.  Hcnce  would  come  a 
sudden  augmentation  of  that  free  commonalty,  which  must 
always  grow  up — out  of  various  éléments — in  ail  states  which 
commence,  like  Rome,  with  a  privileged  class  of  nobles,  and 
a  wholly  unprivileged  class  of  retainers  or  dcpendents. 

The  time  at  which  it  becomes  necessary,  or  expédient,  in  such 
a  community  as  the  Roman ,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
commonalty  in  a  formai  way,  by  the  grant  of  political  or 
municipal  rights,  varies  with  circumstances  wnthin  very  wide 
limits.  At  Rome  the  récognition  took  place  early,  matters 
coming  rapidly  to  a  head  in  conséquence  of  the  quick  growth 
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of  the  territory,  and  especially  of  the  practîce,  which  the  kîngs 
pursued,  of  removing  large  masses  of  the  conquered  popula* 
tions  to  their  capital.  If,  as  we  are  told,  Ancus  gave  up  the 
entire  Aventine  Hill,  previously  iminhabited,  to  his  new  set- 
tiers,  thus  assigning  to  their  exclusive  occupation  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  capital,  municipal  institutions  must  hâve  been 
at  the  same  time  granted,  for  a  whoîe  quarter  of  a  town  cannot 
be  surrendered  to  anarchy.  The  '*  Plebs  "  must  at  once  hâve 
had  **  aediles/*  if  not  ''  tribunes;  "  and  a  machinery  must  hâve 
been  established  for  their  élection,  since  nomination  by  the 
monarch  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  of  the  détails  of  An- 
cus's  régulations,  whatever  they  vvere,  we  hâve  no  knowledge, 
the  later  arrangements  of  Servius  having  not  only  superseded 
but  obîiterated  them. 

Among  the  other  acts  assigned  to  Ancus  Martius,  the  most 
important  are,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  to  the 
sea,  and  the  establishment  of  the  port  of  Ostia  ;  the  construc- 
tion of  sait-pans  (salinœ)  in  its  neighborhood  ;  the  érection  of 
the  *'  pons  sublicius,''  or  **  bridge  of  piles/*  across  the  Tiber, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Janiculan  Hiîl  by  a  strong  fort,  or 
tête  du  pottt;  the  draining  of  some  of  the  low  land  about  the 
Seven  Hills  by  the  "  Fossa  Quiritium,*'  and  the  construction 
of  the  first  prison.  It  would  seem  that  civilization  v^^as  advanc- 
îng  with  botlî  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks — trade,  manu- 
factures, and  engineering  skill  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other, 
crime  and  its  repression. 

The  next  known  king  of  Rome  is  L,  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
According  to  the  tradition,  he  was  a  reftigee  from  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Tarquinii;  according  to  the  évidence  furnished  by  his 
name  and  by  his  acts,  he  was  a  Latin,  probably  belonging  to 
one  of  the  noble  *'  houses  "  from  Alba.  Two  important  consti- 
tutional  changes  are  attributed  to  him,  He  raised  the  idéal 
number  of  the  Senate  from  two  hondred  to  three  hundred,  by 
adding  to  it  the  représentatives  of  the  "  Gentes  Minores/'  or 
"  Younger  Houses  *' — -who  can  scarceîy  be  différent  from  the 
"  houses  "  adopted  into  the  Patrician  body  from  among  the 
nobles  of  Alba.  If  he  were  himself  a  member  of  one  of  thèse 
*'  houses,"  his  act  wotild,  it  is  cîear,  hâve  been  thoroughly 
natural.    He  "  doubled  the  equestrian  centuries/'  or,  in  other 
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words,  thc  acttial  number  of  thc  Patridan  **ho«scs.**     The 
"  hou5es  "  had»  apparently,  so  dwindled»  ihal  instead  o(  the 
idéal  number  of  tbrcc  hundrcd,  the  acttial  number  was  but  onc 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  ihereabouts.    Tarquin  proposed  to  addl 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new^  "  bouses  '*  from  among  the  nobles 
who  bad  settled  at  Rome  after  the  addition  of  the  Albans  ;  thèse, 
hc  proposed  to  add  in  three  new  tribes,  which  were  to  stand 
side  by  ride  wîth  the  three  old  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tîties,  and" 
Luceres.     Opposed  by  thc  Patricians,  who  put  forwaixl  the 
augur,  Aîtus  Navius,  as  objector,  he  yielded  so  ^  as  to  create 
no  new  tribes  ;  but  still  he  added  the  new  *'  bouses  *'  in  three 
new  half-tribes.  attaching  them  to  the  old  Raranes,  Tities,  and 
Luceres.  but  on  terms  of  slight  inferiority, 

Thc  wars  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  were  also  of  importance* 
He  repulscd  a  fierce  attack  of  the  Sabînes.  who  had  crossed 
the  Anio  and  threatened  Rome  itself.  He  then  attacked  the 
Latin  towns  on  the  Upper  Tiber  and  in  the  angle  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and  reduced  ail  of  thero  except  Nomen- 
tum.  Antemnae,  Crustumerium,  Fîculea  or  Ficulnea.  Medid^ 
lia,  Caenina,  Corniculum,  and  Cameria  were  among  his  con- 
quests.  After  this,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  engaged 
in  a  war,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  Etruscans, 
and  gained  important  successes. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  was  distinguished  among  thc  kings  of 
Rome  for  the  number  and  the  character  of  his  great  works. 
To  him  is  ascribed  by  the  best  authorities  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
the  most  remarkable  monument  now  existing  of  the  régal 
period,  a  construction  of  the  grandest  and  most  massive  de- 
scription.  Connected  with  the  Cloaca,  and  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  same  buîlder,  was  a  strong  and  soUd  quay  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  which  checked  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  the  river  to  flow  oflF  on  that  side  and  to  inundate  the 
low  lands  about  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills.  Tarquin 
further  constructed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  a  "  Cir- 
eus,"  or  race-course,  known  as  the  "  Cîrcus  Maximus  ;  "  and 
he  also  designed  and  commenced  the  great  Temple  of  Jove, 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  completed  by  the  last  mon- 
arch» 

Tarquinius  Priscus  appears  to  hâve  been  succeeded  in  the 
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kiiigdoni  by  Servius  Tiillitis,  Accorcling  to  the  account  which 
has  most  verisiniilitude,  Ser\^iiis  was  an  Etruscan,  one  of  a  body 
of  nierceiiaries  whom  Tarquin  liad  employed  and  had  settled 
in  his  capital,  He  took  advantage  of  hîs  position  about  the 
monarch's  person  to  conceal  his  death  for  a  time,  and  act  in 
his  name;  after  which  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
openly  usurped  the  throne.  Having  gained  considérable  suc- 
H  cesses  against  the  Etruscans,  he  felt  himseU  strong  enongh 
to  devise  and  carry  throiigh  a  complète  change  of  the  consti- 
tution. Hitherto,  the  whoîe  polit ical  power,  except  that  wield- 
ed  by  the  king,  had  becn  engrossed  by  the  noble  *'  Hoiises.** 
Servius  determined  to  admit  ail  ranks  of  freemen  to  the  fran- 
chise. Taking  the  exîsting  arrangements  of  the  army  as  a 
groLindwork,  he  constructed  a  new   Asscmbly   (covutia  ccn- 

■  titriaia),  in  which  ail  free  Romans  found  a  place.  Dividing 
the  citizens  into  *'  classes  "  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property,  he  then  subdivided  the  '*  classes  "  into  a  larger  or 

■  smaller  number  of  ''  centuries  "  according  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  property  possessed  by  the  "  class  ;  "  and  to  each  century, 
whatever  the  number  of  the  persons  composîng  it»  he  gave 
a  single  vote.  The  resuit  was  that  a  decidedly  preponderating 
power  was  given  to  the  richer  classes;  but  if  they  difïered 
among  themselves,  the  poorer  classes  came  in  and  decided  the 
point  in  dispute. 
H  Another  important  institution  ascribed  by  good  aiUhority  to 
™  the  rei gn  of  Serv^iiis  is  that  of  the  local  tribes.  Hitherto  the 
only  **  tribes  **  m  Rome  had  been  those  of  tlie  Patrician  order 
—the  Ranmes,  Tities,  and  Luceres — -which  were  hereditary» 
and  had  no  connection  with  locahties.  Servius  divided  the 
city  into  four,  and  the  territory  probabîy  into  twenty-six  dis- 
tricts, and  formed  tîie  land-owners  wîthin  every  such  district 
into  a  tribe.  Each  tribe  had  the  right  of  meeting  and  appoînt- 
ing  îts  own  *'  tribunus/ '  îts  "  aedilis/'  and  probabîy  its  *'  ju- 
dex  **  or  "  judices."  It  îs  doubtful  whether  the  whole  body 
of  the  tribes  had  at  first  the  right  of  meeting  together  in  one 
place:  but  ultimately  the  right  was  asserted  and  exercîsed,  the 
meeting-place  for  the  whole  body  being  the  forum  at  Rome, 
Hère  were  held  the  "  comîtia  tributa/*  which  were  not,  per- 
haps^  exclusively  Plebeian,  but  which  came  to  be  so  regarded 
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from  the  great  prépondérance  of  the  Plcbeians  in  the  class  of 
land-owners.  The  original  object  of  Servius  in  creating  this 
organization  was  perhaps,  as  much  as  anythîng,  the  assess- 
ment  and  collection  of  the  property*tax  {tnbutum),  which  the 
tribunes  had  to  levy,  collect,  and  pay  into  the  treasury.  He 
may  also,  hovvever,  bave  aîmed  at  contcnting  the  mass  of  the 
Plebeians,  by  intrusling  them  to  a  considérable  extcnt  with  the 
power  of  self-government. 

Servius  is  aîso  said  to  bave  made  an  allotment  of  land  out  of 
the  public  domain  to  needy  Plebeians — an  act  which  greatly 
exasperated  the  Patricians,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ail  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  land  by  means  of  theîr 
rigbt  of  occupation  (posscssio).  The  !and  allotted  appears  to 
hâve  lain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consisting  of  tracts 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Etruscans  after  theîr  defeat. 

According  to  some  authors,  it  was  Hkewise  this  king  who 
raised  Rome  extemally  into  a  new  and  most  important  posi- 
tioOp  getting  her  to  be  acknowledged  as  actual  head  of  the 
entire  Latin  confederacy,  or  at  any  rate  of  ail  but  few  récal- 
citrant towns,  such  as  CabîL  This  position  was  undoubtedly 
held  by  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  it  may  hâve 
been  fîrst  assumed  in  the  reîgn  of  Servius.  The  position  was 
not  exactly  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  Alba.  Alba  had 
been  one  of  the  thirty  cities,  exercising  a  presidency  over  her 
sister  stales,  which  gave  her  a  superiority  of  rank  and  dignity, 
but  no  real  control  over  the  fédération.  Rome  was  never  one 
of  the  Latin  cities.  Her  position  was  that  of  a  **  separate  state» 
confronting  the  league."  equal  to  it,  or  even  superior  to  it  in 
power,  and  when  accepted  as  a  close  ally,  necessarily  exercising 
a  protectorate.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  equaîity  between 
Rome  and  Latium  was  Jeaîously  insîsted  upon;  but,  practî- 
cally,  Rome  was  paramount,  and  directed  the  policy  of  the 
league  at  her  pleasure. 

An  extension  of  the  city  of  Rome  accompanîed  this  advancc 
in  her  territorial  influence  and  in  her  dignity.  The  original 
*'  Roma  quadrata  "  was  confined  to  a  single  hiîl,  the  Palatine, 
of  which  perhaps  it  occupied  only  the  north-western  hali  From 
this  centre  the  town  spread  to  the  neighboring  heights,  the 
Esquiline  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Cœlian  on  the  soutli-east^ 
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whercon  suburbs  grew  up,  perched  iipon  cmitiences,  which 
together  with  the  Palatine  were  seven  in  number,  aod  consti- 
tuted  the  primitive  "  Septimontium/'  The  Rome  which  had 
thèse  limits  was  confronted  by  a  separate  settlement,  probably 
Sabine,  on  the  hills  ("  colles  ")  dîrectiy  to  the  north,  the  Capi- 
toline,  Quirinal»  and  Viminal.  But  after  a  while  the  two  corn- 
nninities  coalesced  ;  and  the  Rome  of  Tulkis  probably  included 
the  houses  both  of  the  "  Montaoi  *'  and  the  "  Collini,"  or  those 
of  the  *'  Mount-men  "  and  the  '*  Hill-men."  Ancus  added  a 
settlement  on  the  Aventine,  so  completing  the  later  '*  Septi- 
montium.'*  It  remained,  however,  for  Servius  to  inclose  the 
varions  emiiiences,  and  a  considérable  space  bctween  and  be- 
yond  them,  within  a  single  continuons  line  of  walL  It  îs  sig- 
nificative of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  time,  that 
the  "  walls  of  Servius  '*  sufliced  for  the  city  down  to  the  time 
of  Aurelian. 

It  is  said  that  Servius,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  reîgn, 
began  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  his  institutions,  and  planned 
measures  which  would,  he  hoped,  secure  their  continuance. 
He  intended  to  abdicate,  before  doing  so  presiding  at  the  élec- 
tion of  two  magistrates  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people  assembled 
in  their  centuries  (comitia  centuriata),  who  should  be  under- 
stood  to  be  appoînted  to  their  office,  not  for  life,  but  only 
for  a  single  year,  It  should  be  their  business,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  hold  an  assembly  for  the  élection  of  their  suc- 
cessors;  and  thus  the  state  would  hâve  passed,  without  vio- 
lence or  révolution,  under  the  govemment  of  popular  annual 
magistrates.  The  office  of  chief  magîstrate  was,  it  is  probable, 
to  be  open  to  both  orders.  But  the  members  of  the  '*  houses,'* 
disgusted  at  this  prospect,  frustrated  the  monarch's  plans  by 
anticipating  them.  Before  Servius  could  effect  the  changes 
which  he  had  designed,  they  broke  out  in  open  revolt,  mur- 
dered  the  aged  monarch  in  the  Senate-house,  and  placed  a 
Tarquin,  the  son  of  the  former  king  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
throne. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  having 
gained  his  crown  by  the  sole  favor  of  the  Patricians,  acted 
no  dotibt  in  some  respects  oppressively  towards  the  other 
order.    He  set  aside  at  once  the  whole  constitution  of  Ser- 
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■8k  ^^bn^b  fesd  odsIcs  sddcf'  toc  cstd^t 
Wm  k  maj  be  questiooed  wfaether  faâ  opprcssàoo  of 
^  çygr  pfpccf  ned  faftiicr  tnaa  ^hil^  Somevrit- 
m  Si  gfâaJiyg  doim  die  peopk  bjr  taslcHPorlc 
of  a  gricvoos  and  dhlOTtrini  Idod,  azid  tfaen,  whcn  Aej  nrar* 
niMTcdi,  baiiiihmg  iIkid  fanm  Rome  to  <fataiit  coloiiic&.  Bot 
tkc  worb  whidi  flcem  to  bc  righlliiily  awigned  to  tlie  second 
arc  not  of  sodi  a  diaradcr  as  to  implj  sorâe  or 
bbor.  Thcir  object  was  inost  probabfy  tbe  oon* 
of  tfae  poorer  rfa:<iwr%  who  obtaincd  by  meass  of  ibem 
cmplo3niicnt  ai  good  wagcs.  And  the  plantmg  of 
was  always  a  popnbr  measme,  involving,  as  it  dîd  of 
\,  an  allotment  of  fresh  bnds  to  needy  pcraons.  Agam, 
tlK  **  doacae  '*  of  Stiperbos«  and  los  ouiatmUioD  of  pcmia- 
neot  stone  scats  m  tbe  Gixns  Maânns»  vcre  far  die  advaotage 
of  the  knrcr  dasscs  of  the  âmtns, 

The  real  **  tyiaimy  **  of  Superfaos  vas  over  the  Pitikians* 
It  cannot  hâve  comineiiced  rcry  carty  în  his  reign.  Wben 
bowerer*  be  fdt  fatmself  securdy  scttkd  apoa  the  tfarone,  wben 
be  bad  made  hûnself  faîrfy  popolar  with  the  balk  of  the  oqhh 
nmnityt  wben,  by  the  vigor  of  his  extemal  admimstratioo,  be 
bad  acquired  a  réputation,  and  perhaps  an  amoont  of  milhaTy 
strength  which  made  him  careless  of  offending  the  "  houses,*' 
he  ceased  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  pri^-fleged  dass,  and,  dis* 
pensîng  with  thdr  assistance  în  the  govemment,  took  the  oom* 
plete  direction  of  afifairs  înto  his  own  hands.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  much  more  than  earlier  monarchs  had  done^  when  they  fdt 
Ihemsdvcs  fairly  established.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nobles  was 
faigher  than  it  had  formerly  been.  They  had  reccndy  slaîn  ooc 
king  and  set  up  anothcr.  They  viewed  Tarquin  as  their  créat- 
ure, and  were  indignant  that  he  should  tum  against  them. 
Still,  had  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch  been  merely  political; 
had  their  persons  and  the  honor  of  their  families  remained 
securc,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  outbreak  would  hare  oc- 
currcd.  But  Tarquin,  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  com- 
mcnced  a  séries  of  prosecutions.  He  had  charges  brought 
against  the  most  powerful  Patricians,  and  took  cognizance  of 
them  himseli  Disallowing  the  right  of  appeal,  he  punished 
numbers  by  death  or  exile.    Finally,  the  outrage  upon  a  noble 
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Patrician  matron  woke  tlie  smouldering  discontent  into  a 
flame.  Rébellion  broke  ont  ;  and,  the  monarch  having  sought 
safety  in  flight,  ihe  Patrician  order,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  the  Plebcians,  revolutionized  the  goverrïment. 

The  vigor  of  Tarquin's  administration  to  the  last  is  indicated 
by  the  **  Treaty  with  Carthage/'  which  he  must  hâve  been 
negotiating  at  the  tîme  of  his  dethronement.  The  story  of 
his  deaîings  with  Turnus  Herdonius  seetns  to  indicate  that  he 
held  a  position  of  more  authority  with  respect  to  the  Latin 
leagiie  than  had  been  occupied  by  Servius.  And  the  tcrms 
used  with  respect  to  the  Latins  in  the  treaty  above  mentioned 
confirm  this  view.  The  conquest  of  Gabii  in  his  reign  is  prob- 
ably  a  fact,  though  the  circurastances  of  the  conquest  may  be 
fictitioos. 

The  great  works  of  Tarquin  were  the  Capitoline  Temple,  the 
branch  chacœ  whîch  drained  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  seats 
in  the  Circus  Maximns,  and  perhaps  the  Cyclopian  walî  still 
existing  at  Signia. 

The  chronology  of  the  kingly  pcriod  at  Rome  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Tradittonally  the  period  was  rcckoned  at  either 
240  or  244  years.  To  Roniulus  were  assigned  37  years;  to 
Numa,  39  (or  43)  ;  to  Tullus,  32  ;  to  Ancus,  24  ;  to  Tarquin  I,^ 
38;  to  Servîus,  44;  to  Tarquin  II.,  25;  and  an  **  interreg- 
num  "  of  a  year  was  counted  betwecn  Romulus  and  Numa. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  duralion  of  the  reigns 
(35  years  nearly)  is  improbably  long;  and  that  the  numbers 
bear  in  many  points  the  appearance  of  artificial  manipulation. 
On  the  earîier  numbers  in  the  list,  and  therefore  upon  the  total, 
no  dependence  at  ail  can  be  placed  ;  for  neither  Romulus  nor 
Numa  can  be  regarded  as  real  personages.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  "  regifugium  "  look  place  in  or  about  the 
year  B.C.  508.  Perhaps  we  may  accept  the  traditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  later  kings  so  far  as  to  believe  tliat  the  reigns  of 
the  last  three  monarchs  covered  the  space  of  about  a  century, 
and  those  of  the  two  preceding  them  the  space  of  about  half 
a  century.  The  time  that  the  monarchy  had  lasted  before  Tul- 
lus  was  probably  unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  period  when 
history  first  began  to  be  written. 
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SECOND    PERIOD. 


From  the  Foundation  of  the  Republic  to  the  Commencement 
of  the  Samnite  Wars.  B.C.  508  to  340.* 

The  interest  of  the  Roman  history  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  belon^s  mainly  to  the  internai  affairs  of  the  Republic, 
the  strugg^le  between  the  orders,  the  growth  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  laws  :  secondarily  ooly,  and  by  comparison,  slightlyt 
to  the  external  alïairs,  wars»  treaties,  aîhances,  and  conquests. 
Wîth  the  tliree  exceptions  of  the  first  Latin  War,  the  Veientine 
contcst,  and  the  great  attack  of  Ganls,  the  wars  are  unevent- 
ful  and  unimportant.  1  he  progress  made  is  slij^ht.  It  niay 
be  questioned  vvhether  at  the  close  of  the  pcriod  Terminus  has 
advanced  in  any  direction  beyond  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  under  the  kîngs.  The  relations  of  Rome  to  Latium 
are  certainly  less  close  and  îess  to  the  advantagc  of  Rome  at 
the  close  of  the  period  than  at  its  commencement;  and  thus 
far,  the  power  of  the  Roman  state  is  diniinished  rather  than 
auginented. 

The  internat  changes  during  the  period  are»  on  the  contrary» 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  inchide  the  es* 
tabhshment  of  the  Plebeian  Tribunate,  the  Decemviral  consti- 
tution and  législation,  the  institution  of  the  Censorship,  the 
cxpcriments  of  the  First  and  Second  Military  Tribu  nates^  the 
re-estabhshment  of  the  Consulship  with  the  proviso  that  one 
consul  should  be  a  Plebeian,  the  infringement  of  the  proviso, 
and  the  whole  séries  of  the  early  agrarian  enactments  and  dîs- 
turbances.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  any  ancient  state  which  has  a  deeper  interest  than  this — 

*  Sources.  The  most  copions  authoritiçs  are,  as  before,  Livy  (books 
ii.'vii,),  and  Dionysius  (books  v.'xL  and  fragments  of  books  xii--xx.); 
to  which  may  be  added  Phïtarch,  in  his  livcs  of  Poplicola»  Coriolatius, 
and  Camillus;  Diodonis  Siciilus  (books  xi.-xvi.);  and  tue  fragments 
of  Appian,  and  Dio  Cassius.  Occasional  notices  of  the  period,  mostly 
of  grcat  value,  arc  also  found  in  Polybius.  For  the  chronology,  the 
best  authority  is  the  important  monument  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
Forum,  and  generally  known  as  the  Fasti  Capitoïîni  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  invaluablc. 
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none  from  which  lessona  of  greater  value  can  be  leamt.  A 
certain  amount  of  obscurity  rests,  indeed,  upon  many  points, 
on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  hâve  clearer  and  more  certain 
knowledge;  but,  despite  this  drawback,  the  history  is  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive,  and  will  weîl  reward  the  study  of 
ail  those  who  love  both  order  and  freedora. 

The  constitution  established  on  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin 
was,  in  part,  the  actoalization  of  the  idéal  of  Servius,  in  part 
an  enlargement  of  that  idea!,  conceived  in  ihe  same  spirit. 
Servius  had  dcsigned  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  state 
to  two  annual  magistrates  elected  by  the  free  voice  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  had  made  the  centuries,  in  which  ail  freemeu  were 
enrolled,  the  recognized  Assembly  of  the  Roman  peuple.  He 
had  given  the  non-burghers  generally  the  rights  of  municipal 
self-govcrnment  ;  of  the  élection  of  their  own  **  tribunes," 
"aediles,"  and  *' judges;"  and  of  the  assessmetit  and  collec- 
tion of  their  own  taxes.  But  this,  so  far  as  appears,  was  alL 
The  leaders  of  the  révolution  of  B.C.  508  went  farther  They 
restored  the  constitution  of  Servius,  and  they  added  to  it. 
Two  **  praetors,"  or  "  consuls,"  were  elected  by  the  free  voîce 
of  the  centuries,  according  to  a  form  of  proceedings  which 
Servius  had  left  behind  him  in  writing;  and  onc  of  the  first 
pair  of  consuls  was  a  non-burg!ier  or  Plebeian.  The  Senate, 
which  had  dwindled  under  the  later  kings,  partîy  from  natural 
causes,  partly  by  the  dcliberate  policy  of  the  tyrant,  was  corn- 
pleted  to  its  idéal  number  of  300,  by  the  addition  of  164  hfe- 
members  (*'  conscripti  "),  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the 
**  équités/*  of  whoni  a  considérable  number  were  Plebeians. 
The  right  of  appeal,  suspended  under  the  îast  kiiig.  was  re- 
vived,  and  was  so  enîarged  as  to  include  al!  freemen.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  the  new  constitution  wore  the  appearance,  at 
any  rate,  of  cquality.  No  sharp  line  of  démarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  orders  in  respect  of  personal  freedom,  or  ad- 
missîbility  to  poHtical  privilège;  and  it  h  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  îf  the  spirit  Avhîch  animated  the  Patrician  body  în  B.C. 
508  had  continued  to  prevail,  contentions  and  struggles  be- 
tween the  two  orders  w^ould  never  hâve  arisen. 

But  ihis  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded  over.  Tlie  Patrî- 
cians  had  becn  induced  to  make  the  concessions  above  enu- 
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tnerated  to  the  othcr  Ordcr,  oot  frooi  any  sensé  of  justice,  bot 
through  (ear  of  Tarquîn  and  bis  partisans,  wbo  were  laboring 
to  bring  about  a  restoratkwi.  Of  ihis  ibère  was  for  a  tiroe  cou* 
siderable  danger  There  was  a  ro^^dist  party  amoog  tbe  Patri- 
cians  themseJves  ;  and  both  the  Etruscans  and  the  Latins  wcrc 
inclined  to  espouse  the  quairel  of  the  deposed  king.  VVhen, 
howevcr,  this  péril  wzs  past,  when  the  chîefs  of  the  royalist 
faction  were  banished  or  executed,  when  the  Etruscans  had 
met  a  résistance  which  they  had  not  counted  on,  and  the  Latins 
had  sustained  the  complète  defeat  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  the 
policy  of  the  Patridans  changed  Ko  Plebeïan  wzs  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  consulship  after  Brutus,  and  by  degrees  it  grew 
to  be  forgotten  that  any  but  Patricians  had  e\'er  becn  regarded 
as  elîgible.  No  plan  was  adopted  by  whîch  Plebeians  could 
obtain  regular  entrante  into  the  Senate;  and,  as  their  life- 
members  died  off,  the  council  of  the  nation  was  once  more 
closed  to  them.  The  whole  power  of  the  govemment  was  en- 
grossed  by  the  Patrician  order;  which,  finding  itself  free  from 
any  check,  naturally  became  overbearing  and  oppressive. 

The  imminent  danger  of  a  restoration  at  one  time  is  indi- 
cated  by  the  story,  which  Livy  telk,  of  the  origin  of  the  Dic- 
tatorship.  Such  an  office  was  e\ndently  no  part  of  the  original 
idea  of  the  constitution  ;  but  was  exactly  what  might  naturally 
bave  been  devised  to  mect  an  emergency.  If  the  drcumstances 
were  such  as  Livy  mentions,  the  first  Dictator  must  hâve  been 
named  by  the  Senate.  In  after-times  it  is  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ate ctaimed  the  right  of  nomination,  though  practically  they 
were  generally  satisfied  to  sélect  the  consul  who  should  nomi- 
nate. 

The  loss  of  political  privilège  would  not,  it  is  probable,  by 
itself,  hâve  called  forth  any  active  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  commonahy.  It  required  the  stimulus  of  personal  suffer- 
ing  to  sttr  up  the  law-loving  Roman  to  oflFer  any  résistance  to 
constituted  authority.  This  stimulus  was  found  in  the  harsh 
ctiforcement,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Repub- 
lic, of  the  law  of  debtor  and  créditer — a  law  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  pressed  heavily  on  vast  numbers 
of  the  community,  and  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their 
Personal  frcedom,  if  not  even  of  their  lives. 
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The  opération  of  the  law  of  debt  acquired  poHtical  impor- 
tance chiefly  from  the  large  number  of  tlie  debtors  at  this  period 
of  the  history;  and  k  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  wtde  pre valence  of 
indebtedness  at  the  tinie — a  prcvaleoce  whîch  threatened  révo- 
lution. Now,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
the  change  from  the  Monarchy  to  the  Republîc  was  accom- 
panied  by  a  diminution  in  the  pou^cr  and  prestige  of  Rome» 
which  sank  from  a  position  of  pre-eminence  among  the  central 
Italian  nations  to  one  of  comparative  insignifîcance*  The  Lat- 
ins profited  by  the  occasion  to  reclaim  their  complète  inde- 
pendence;  the  Etruscans  assumcd  an  aggressive  attitude,  and 
an  Etruscan  monarch,  Lars  Porsenna,  appears  to  hâve  actually 
for  a  term  of  years  heîd  Rome  in  subjection*  This  yoke  was 
indeed  shakcn  ofif  aftcr  a  while  ;  but  a  permanent  resuit  of  the 
subjection  remained  in  the  loss  of  a!most  al!  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  Romans  whose  lands  lay 
on  that  side  of  the  river  thus  lost  them  ;  while  at  the  same 
ttme  the  séparation  between  Rome  and  Latium  laid  the  Roman 
territory  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  open  to  incursions. 
The  Sabines  and  Oscans  plundered  and  ravaged  freely;  the 
crops  were  ruined,  the  farni  buildings  and  implements  dc- 
stroyed,  Ihe  cattle  carried  off.  A  gênerai  impoverishment  was 
the  natural  conséquence  ;  and  this  woiUd  of  course  be  felt  most 
by  the  poorest  classes,  and  espectally  by  those  whose  small 
plots  of  land  were  their  sole  means  of  sustenance. 

The  poverty  thus  produced  was  further  aggravated,  i.  By 
the  exaction  of  taxes,  which  by  the  Roman  System  were  as- 
sessed  iipon  iodividuals,  not  for  a  single  year,  but  for  a  term 
of  five  years»  and  had  to  be  paid  for  that  term,  whether  the 
property  on  which  they  were  levied  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  individual  or  not  ;  2.  By  the  high  rate  of  interest,  which, 
undcr  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  tîine,  rose  probably 
from  the  normal  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  (unciarium  fœnus)  to  such 
rates  as  30,  40,  or  perhaps  even  50  per  cent.  ;  3.  By  the  non- 
payment  of  the  rents  due  to  the  treasury  from  the  possessorcs, 
the  withholding  of  which  caused  the  property-tax  (iributum) 
to  become  a  serions  burden  ;  4.  By  the  cessation  of  the  System 
of  allotments  (divisio  agrorum)  instituted  by  Servius,  which  was 
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intended  to  compensate  the  Plebeians  for  their  ezdusion  £roai 
the  rigfat  of  ftossessio, 

Whcn  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  had  reachcd  to  a 
certain  height  from  the  cruel  enforcemeots  of  the  Laws  con- 
ceming  dcbt,  murmurs  and  indignant  outcries  began  to  be 
faeard.  At  first,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  discontented 
took  a  purely  légal  shape.  The  Roman  was  a  volunteer  army, 
not  a  conscription  ;  and  the  Plebeians  had  been  wont,  at  the 
calJ  of  the  consuls,  freely  to  offer  their  services,  Now  tbey 
declined  to  give  in  their  names  unless  upon  the  promise  of  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Promises  to  this  effect  were  tnade  and 
brokcn,  The  Plebeians  then,  driven  to  despair,  *'  seccded  " — 
that  is  to  say,  they  withdrcw  from  Rome  in  a  body,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  prépare  for  themselves  new  abodes  across  the  Anio, 
intending  to  found  a  new  city  separate  from  the  burgesses, 
wherc  they  might  livc  under  their  own  sole  government  Such 
a  step  was  no  doubt  revolutionary  ;  jt  implied  the  complète  dis- 
ruption  of  the  state  ;  but  it  was  révolution  of  a  kind  which  in- 
volved  no  bloodshed.  The  burghers,  however,  seeing  in  the 
step  taken  the  min  of  both  orders^ — for  Rome  di\ided  against 
herself  must  hâve  speedily  succumbed  to  some  one  or  other 
of  hcr  powerful  neighbors — ^felt  compelled  to  >ield  The  Plebs 
required  as  the  conditions  of  their  retum  that  ail  debts  of  per- 
sons  who  could  prove  themselves  insolvent  should  be  can- 
celled;  that  ail  persons  in  the  custody  of  their  creditors  on 
account  of  debt  should  be  set  at  liberty;  and  that  certain 
guardians  of  the  Plebeian  order  should  be  annually  elected  by 
the  nation  at  large,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred,  who  should 
be  recognired  as  magistrates  of  the  nation,  and  whose  spécial 
business  should  be  to  défend  and  protect  from  injury  ail  Plebe- 
ians appealing  to  them.  Thèse  were  the  famous  *'  Tribunî 
Plebis/*  or  **  Tribunes  of  the  Gommons/*  who  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  Republic  Their 
original  number  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  hâve  becn 
either  five  or  two. 

It  is  évident  that  the  economical  portion  of  this  arrangement 
vcry  insufficiently  met  the  difficulty  of  the  exîsting  povert>^; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that.  besides  the  formai  pro\'isos 
abovc  mentioned,  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  Plèbe- 
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îan  grîevances  should  be  redressée!  by  an  équitable  systcm  of 
allotmeiits.  Such  a  System  was  advocated  shortly  afterwards, 
B.C  484,  by  Sp.  Cassîus,  one  of  the  consuls  under  whom  thc 
Plebs  retumed  from  their  sécession,  but  was  vioiently  opposed 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Patrician  order,  and  cost  its  advocate  his  life. 
Still,  from  time  to  time,  concessions  of  this  kinû  were  made, 
to  keep  the  Plebeians  in  good  humor;  and  gradually,  as  the 
territory  once  more  grew  in  size,  considérable  portions  of  it 
were  parceîled  out  to  small  proprietors. 

But  a  new  character  was  gîven  to  the  struggle  between  the 
orders  by  the  tribunate,  which  enabled  the  wealthier  Plebeians, 
whose  especial  grievance  was  thetr  exclusion  from  the  chief 
offices  in  the  state,  to  turn  the  efïorts  of  their  order  to  the  ob- 
taining  of  equaî  political  privilèges  and  thus  to  initiate  a  contest 
which  lasted  for  above  a  cenlury.  The  first  step  taken  in  ad- 
vaoce  was  by  the  law  of  Piibltlius  Voîero  (B.C.  470),  the  main 
importance  of  which  was  that  it  assiimed  the  initiative  in  legis* 
lation,  hitherto  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  other  Order. 
When  the  attempt  thus  made  to  legislate  in  a  matter  of  public 
importance  succeeded,  when,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and 
Patricians,  the  rogaiio  Publilia  became  law,  the  contest  was  vir- 
tually  decided;  a  door  was  opened  by  means  of  which  an 
entrante  might  be  eflfected  into  the  very  citadel  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  ail  that  was  necessary  was  sufficient  patience  and  persé- 
vérance, a  détermination  in  spite  of  ail  obstacles  to  press 
steadily  forward  to  the  required  end,  and  to  consent  perma- 
nently  to  no  compromise  that  should  seriously  interfère  with 
the  great  principle  of  cqual  rights. 

The  Plebeians,  victorious  in  this  first  struggle,  did  not  long 
rest  upon  their  oars.  In  B.C.  460  the  tribune,  C.  Terentilius 
Harsa,  brought  forw^ard  a  proposition,  the  real  object  of  which 
was  a  complète  change  of  thc  constitution.  He  proposed  the 
création  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  half  Patrician,  half  Pie- 
beîan,  whose  duties  should  be  to  codify  the  existing  laws,  to 
limît  and  define  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  and  to  establish 
a  constitution  just  and  équitable  to  both  orders.  The  proposi- 
tion was  opposed  with  the  utmost  détermination  and  violence. 
Even  at  the  last,  it  was  not  formally  carried;  but,  after  ten 
years  of  the  most  véhément  strife,  after  Rome,  through  thc  con- 
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téntioas  between  tfae  otdcrs,  had  scvo^  tîmes  be»i  neari  j 
takcn  by  thc  Vokdaiis^  and  had  once  becn  actnally  occupied 
by  a  basd  ol  adventorers  msder  a  Sabine  named  Appîus  Her- 
doniiis»  caOed  in  by  somc  of  tbe  more  viokni  of  tbe  Patrician 
body,  thc  nobles  viitually  yîelded — they  agreed  that  that 
ftbould  be  donc  which  the  hw  proposed,  but  required  that  ît 
iiiotild  be  done  in  another  way.  The  nation^  assemUed  in  Us 
centimes,  shotild  freely  choose  the  ten  commissioners  to  wfaom 
so  important  a  task  was  to  be  tntnisted,  and  who  woold^  more- 
dver,  constitute  a  provisîonal  govemment,  siiperseding  for  the 
time  ail  other  magistrates.  The  Plebeians  consented  ;  and  the 
natural  conséquence  was  that  ten  Patridans  were  chosen — Pa- 
tricsans,  however,  mostly  of  known  modération^  wbo  mîght  be 
expected  to  perform  their  task  pnidently  and  justly. 

The  First  Decemvirs  did  not  disappoint  thc  expedations 
formed  of  them.  In  their  codification  of  the  laws  they  did  lîttle 
but  stéréotype  the  existîng  practice,  putting,  for  the  most  part, 
into  a  written  form  w  hat  had  previously  been  matter  of  précè- 
dent and  usage.  In  some  matters,  however,  where  the  law 
was  loose  and  indeterminate,  they  had  to  give  it  definiteness 
and  précision  by  expressing  for  the  first  time  its  provisions 
in  writing,  The  code  of  thc  Twelve  Tables — "  fotts  ofnnis 
publia  privatique  juris  " — which  dates  from  this  time,  was  a 
most  valuable  digest  of  the  early  Roman  law,  and,  even  in 
the  fragmentar>'  state  in  which  it  has  come  dovm  to  us»  de- 
serves  careful  study. 

The  fragments  of  the  code  hâve  been  publîshed  by  several 
writers,  as  by  HauboH  in  his  **  Institutionum  jurîs  Romani 
privati  Lineamenta/'  Lîpsise,  1826;  and  by  Dirksen  in  his 
"  Ucbersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  HerstelU 
ung  des  Textes  der  Zwôlf-Tafel- Fragmente/'  Leipzig,  1824. 
The  subject  has  been  vvell  treated  by  Arnold  in  his  "  Roman 
History,"  Vol  L,  Chap.  XIV.  The  following  are  the  Tables, 
as  given  by  Dirksen,  the  original  form  of  the  language  being 
only  partîally  preserved  ; 


LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES, 
FIRST  TABLE. 

SL  IN.  IVS,  VOCAT.  NI,  IT.  ANTESTATOR.  lOITVIL.  EM.  CAPITO. 

SI*  CALVlTVk,  PEDEMVE.  STRVIT.  MANVlt*   ENDOIACITO. 

SU  MORBVS.  AEVITASVE,  VÏTtVM.  ESCIT,  QVI,  IN-    IV3,    VOCABIT.    ÏVMENTVM,   DATa 

Sï.  NOLET.  ARCERAM.  NE.  STKRMITO, 
ASSIDVO,    VINDE3C.    ASSIDVVS.    ESTO.   PROLCTARIOl    QVOIt    QVI3.    VOLET.    VINDEX, 

ESTO. 
REM.  VBl,  PAGVNT,  ORATO« 
NL  PAOVNT.  IN.   COMITIO,   AVT^   IN.    FORO.    ANTE,    MERIDIEM.   CAVSAMé   CONIlClTa 

QVOM.  PERORANT.  AMUa  PRAESEKTES. 
POST.  MEKIinEW.  PRAESENTI,  STUTEM.  ADDlCJTOw 
SOL.  OCCASVS.  SVPREMA.  TEMPESTAS,  ESTO. 
— VAPES.^SVBVADES. — 

SECOND  TABLE. 

ItORBVS. — SONTICVS.— STATVS.    DIE3.    CVM.    HOSTE,^QVID.    HORVM»    FVIT.    VNVM. 

IVDtCt.  ABBITROVE.  REO,  VE.  DIES.  PIFFISVS.    ESTO. 
CV.  TESTIMONIVM,  DEFViiHlT.    lH.    ÏERTÎIS.   OtEQVS.    OB.    PORTVM.  OBVAGVLATVM. 

ITO, 

THIRD  TABLE, 

ÀERIS,  COKFESSI.  REBVSQVE.  IVRE.  IVDICATIS,  TRIOINTA.  DIE3,  IV3TL  SVKTO, 

P05T.  OEiîîDE.  MANVS*  INÏECTIO*  ESTO,  IN.  IVS.    DVCITO, 

NJ.  IVDICATVM.  FACIT.  AVT.    QVIPS.    ENDO.    EM,     IVRÏù.    VINDICIT,    SECVM.    DVCJTOu 

VINCITO.  AVT.  NERVO.  AVT.  COMPEDIBVSv  QVINDECIM.  PONIX).  NE.  MAIORE.  AVT. 

SI.  VOLET.   MLNOHE,   VINCITO. 
SI.    VOLET.    SVO.   VIVITO,    NI.    SVO.    VIVIT.    QVI.    EM.   VI«CTVlt.    HABEBIT,    LIBRAS. 

FARRIS,  ES  DO.  DIES.  DATQ,  81.  VOLET.  PLVS,  DATO. 
TERTilS.  NVWDINIS,  PARTIS.  SECAWTO.  SL  PLVS.  MINVSVE.  3ECVERVNT.  SE.  FRAVDE, 

ESTO, 
ADVERSVS.  HOSTEM.  AETERNA.  AVCTORITAS, 

FOURTH  TABLE. 

SI.  PATER.  FILIVM.  TES.  VEKVM.  OVIT.  FILIVS.  A,  PATRE,  LIBER,  ESTO, 

FIFTH  TABLE. 

VTI.  LEGAB3JT.  SVPER.  PECVNIA.  TVTELAVE.  SVAE.  REL  ITA.  IVS.  ESTO. 

SI.    INTEST ATO.     MORITVR.    CVL    SV-^S.    HERES.    NEC.    SIT.     ADGNATVS.    PR0X1MV& 

PAMlLtAM.  HABETO. 
SI,  AGNATVS.  NEC  ESCIT.  GENTILIS.  FAUILIA&C  NANCITOR. 
BL    FVRïOSVS.     EST.    AGNATORVM.     GENTILIVMQVE.     IN.    EO.    PfiCVNUQVe.    BIVS. 

POT  ESTAS,  ESTO.— A  ST.  El.  CVSTOS.  NEC  E9CIT* 
EX,  EA.   FAMILIA......IN.  EAM.  FAMILIAM, 

SIXTH  TABLE, 

CVM.  NEXVK.  FACJET.  MANCIPIVMQVE.  VTL  LINOVA,  KVMCVPASSIT,  ITA.  tVSL  13TCX 
BL  QVL  IN.  (VRE.  MANVM.  CON3ERVNT. 

TIONVM.  IVNCTVH.  AEDIBVa  VINEAEQVE,  ET.  CONCAPET,  NE,  SOLVITO. 
QVAKOOQVE.  SARI^A.  DONEC*  DBMPTA*  ERVNT. 
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SEVENTH  TABLR 

— HOBTVS. — !IEmEDIYli.^TVOVRIVll- — 
St.  rVROAJtT. — 

«t.  AQVA.  ptwïA.  uocrr.— 

EIGHTH  TABLE 

SL  MEMSRinC.  RVPIT.  ML  CVM,  Eâ  PACIT.  TALIO.  ESTO» 

aL  tJVIVSJAM.  FAXIT.  AI^TERI.  VIOISTI.  QVtaïQVE,  AERIS.  POEHAX,  STlTra 

—RVPITIAS.— «ARCira 

— QVl.  FKVOea.  KXCAJfTASSlT.^ — irETE.  ALtEKAM.  SEGETEII.  PEU.CXER1S. — 

II.  noE,  rvRTvii,  FAcmrii.  srr.  sl  lit.  occtsrr.  ivre,  cacsvs^  estxl 

81.  ADORAT.  rVRTO.  QVOD.  SEC  MAJflFCSTV'M,  ESCIT.— 

PATRONVâ,  SU  CUElfTL  FRAVDEM.  FECERIT.  SACER.  EÉTO. 

QVL  SE.  SIERIT.  TESTARIER.  LtBRtPEJTSVE.   FVERIT.  Vh  TESTtMOmVM,  FAKlATrR, 

tMPROBVS»  iVTCSTABlLtSQVE.  ESTO. 
QVL  MALVIL  CAKMEX.  tlTCANTASSET. 1IAI.VM.  VBaTKinni. 


TENTH  TABLE. 

HOMIKEM.  MORTWIL  tN.  VRBE.  NE.  SEPELITO.  ZTEVC.  VRtl 
HOC.  PLVS.  JIE.  FACITO.^ROCVM,  ASC  Là.  WE,  POLlTa 

MVLIERES.  GEIf  AS.  NE.  RADV'irTO.  KEVE.  LESSVlt.  FVNERIS.  ESOO.  HABEKTO. 
BOMtftK  HORT^'O.  NE.  ÛSSA.  LEOITO.  QVO.  P05T.  FVlfVS,  FaCUT. 
QVL  CORONAM.  PARIT.  1P9E.  PECVNÏAVE.  EtVS.  VIRTVTIS.  EROO    DIVITOR.  KL 
NEVE,  AVRVM.  ADDITO.  QVOI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VIKCTt.  ESCVIfT,  AST,  W,  COM.  lUXK 
SEPCLIRE.  VRCJlEVe.  3E,  FRAVDE.  ESTO. 


TWELFTH  TABLE. 

SL  SERWS.  FVRTVlt.  FAXIT.  NOXIAMVE.  KOCVIT.— 

SI.    VlKmciAM.    FALSAM.    TVUT......SI,    VELIT.    15 TOR.     ARZ^rTROS^    nSS* 

DATO.  EORVIL  ARPITRIO FRVCTV3.  DVPUONC  DAKNVM.  DEdDntX 


But  the  main  work  of  the  Decemvirs  was  the  constitution 
which  they  clevised  and  sought  to  establish.  In  lieu  of  the 
double  magistracy,  hal(  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian^  which  had 
recently  divided  the  state,  and  had  threatened  actual  disrup- 
tion,  the  Decemvirs  instituted  a  single  governmental  body — 
a  board  of  ten,  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian,  which  was  to 
supersede  at  once  the  consuîate  and  the  tribunate,  and  to  bc 
the  sole  Roman  executive,  The  centuries  were  to  elect  ;  and 
the  Patrician  assembly  was,  probably,  to  confirm  the  élection. 
It  is  suspected  that  the  duration  of  the  office  was  întended  to 
exceed  a  year  ;   but  this  is  perhaps  oncertain. 

Fairly  as  this  constitution  was  inteoded^  and  really  libéral  as 


were  its  provisions,  as  a  practical  measure  of  relief  ît  failed 
entirely,  One  member  of  the  board,  Appius  Claudius,  obtained 
a  complète  ascendency  over  his  colleagues,  and  persuaded 
them,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  ofiîce,  to  appear  and  act  as 
tyrants,  The  abolition  of  ail  the  other  high  magistracies  had 
removed  those  checks  which  had  previously  restraiïied  consuls, 
tribunes,  and  even  dictators  ;  there  was  now  no  power  in  the 
State  which  could  legally  interfère  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
authority,  unless  it  were  the  Senate;  and  the  Senate  was  on 
the  wkole  incUoed  to  prefer  a  tyranny  which  did  not  greatly 
affect  its  own  members,  to  the  tumults  and  disorders  of  the 
last  forty  years,  Rather  than  see  the  tribunate  restored,  the 
Patricians,  and  their  représentatives  the  senators,  were  pre- 
pared  to  bear  much  ;  aod  thus  there  was  small  hope  of  redress 
irom  this  quarter. 

It  was  on  the  Plebeians  that  the  yoke  of  the  Decemvîrs 
pressed  most  heavily.  It  was  sopposed  that,  as  they  had  now 
no  légal  mode  of  even  making  their  complaints  heard.  since 
there  were  no  tribunes  to  summon  the  tribes  to  raeet,  they  at 
any  rate  might  be  oppressed  and  insulted  with  absolute  im- 
punity.  Accordingly,  they  were  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
wrong  and  iiidigoity — the  Decemvîrs  and  their  partisans  plun- 
dered  them,  outraged  their  persons,  heaped  contumely  upon 
thero,  and  finally  attacked  them  io  the  tenderest  of  ail  points — 
the  honor  of  their  families.  Then  at  length  résistance  was 
aroused.  As  the  wrongs  of  Lucrctia  had  armed  the  Patricians 
against  Tarquin,  so  those  of  Virginia  produccd  a  rising  of  the 
Plebeians  against  Appius.  The  aroiies,  which  were  in  the  fieîd, 
revolted:  the  commons  at  home  rose;  and,  when  the  Senate 
stilî  declined  to  take  any  active  steps  against  the  Decemvîrs» 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Plebeians  once  more  occupîed  the  Mons 
Sacer.  The  walls  of  a  new  city  began  to  rise  ;  the  Roman  state 
was  spîit  in  two  ;  its  foreign  enemies,  seeing  their  opportunity, 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude  ;  destruction  was  imminent  ; 
when  at  last  the  Senate  yielded.  Appius  and  his  colleagues 
were  required  by  a  decree  (senatuscansultum)  to  resign  their 
offices,  and,  having  now  no  physical  force  on  which  they  could 
fall  back,  they  submitted,  and  went  through  the  formalitîeâ  of 
abdication. 
20 
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Forced  hurriedly  to  extemporize  a  governtnent,  the  statc  fell 
back  upon  that  forni  which  liad  immediately  preceded  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  First  Dccemvirate.  It  vvas  adopted,  how- 
ever,  with  certain  modifications.  Prior  to  the  Decemvirate  for 
above  thirty  years,  the  Patridans  had  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  appointing  by  their  own  exclusive  assembly  one  of 
the  two  consuls.  It  was  impossible  at  the  présent  conjuncturc 
to  maintain  so  manifestly  unfair  an  usurpation.  The  free  élec- 
tion of  both  consuls  was  consequently  restored  to  the  cen- 
turies. The  tribunate  of  the  Plebs  was  re-establishcd  exactly 
as  it  had  existed  betore  tlic  Decemvirate.  But  the  position  of 
the  other  Flebeian  magistrates  was  improved.  The  Plebeian 
"  sedîies  **  and  judges  were  allowed  the  ''  sacrosanct  "  charac- 
ter  ;  and  the  former  were  niade  custodians  of  ail  decrees  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  it  hcnceforth  became  impossible  for  the 
magistrates  to  ignore  or  falsify.  Further,  a  distinct  récognition 
was  niade  of  the  right  uf  the  tribunes  to  consult  the  tribes  on 
matters  of  public  concern,  and  thus  initiate  législation— a  right 
hitîierto  resting  merely  npon  grounds  of  reason  and  prescrip- 
tion. 

In  relinquishing  temporarily  their  claini  to  a  share  in  the 
suprême  magistracy  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  at  any  cost 
the  restoration  of  the  much-vaîued  tribunate,  the  Plebeians 
WTre  far  from  intending  to  profcss  themselves  satisfîed  with 
the  exclusive  possession  of  high  office  by  ihe  other  paity,  They 
expected,  perhaps,  that  somc  proposition  for  giving  them  a 
certain  share  in  the  government  would  emanate  from  the  Patri- 
cians  themselves,  who  were  not  universally  blind  to  the  justice 
of  their  claims.  But,  as  time  went  on  and  no  movement  in  this 
direction  was  made,  the  Plebeian  leaders  once  more  took  up 
the  question,  and  in  B.C  442»  C.  Canuleius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
brought  fonvard  two  separate  but  connected  îaws,  one  opening 
the  consulship  to  the  Plebeian  Order,  the  other  legalizing  inter- 
marriage  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  providing 
that  the  childrcn  should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father.  Both 
Iaws  enconntered  a  strennoiis  opposition;  and  according  to 
one  authority,  no  concession  was  made  until  the  Plebs  once 
more  seceded,  this  time  across  the  Tiber  to  the  Janiculan  Hill, 
when  the  "  Intermarriage  Law  "  (Icx  de  cmnubia)  was  passed, 


and,  in  lieu  of  the  other,  a  compromise  was  effected  between 
the  Orders.  It  was  agreed  to  put  the  consulate  in  commission, 
substituling  for  the  double  rule  of  two  equal  magistrates,  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  a  board  of  (probably)  fivc  persons*  of 
unequal  rank,  among  whora  the  consular  powers  were  to  be 
parcelled  out,  The  duties  with  respect  to  the  revenue,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  ro!l  of  the  Scnate,  of  the  knights,  and  of 
the  citizens  generally  in  the  centiu-ies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
exercised  by  the  consuls,  were  separatcd  oiï  and  made  over  to 
two  '*  Censors  '*  elected  by  the  centuries  from  among  the  nobles 
onîy.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  consuls  were  consigned  to 
tliree  *'  military  tribunes/'  also  elected  by  the  centuries,  but 
from  the  Patricîans  and  Plebeians  indifferently,  The  latter 
officers  were  to  be  annual  ;  the  former  were  to  hold  office  for 
a  lerm  of  hve  years. 

The  working  of  this  constitution  was  extremely  tmsatisfac- 
tory  to  the  Plebeians.  By  means  of  the  irregular  alternation 
of  the  consulate  with  tîie  military  tribunate,  at  least  half  the 
suprême  magistracies  were  monopolized  by  the  nobles  with- 
out  the  Plebeians  being  able  even  to  be  candidates.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  other  half,  it  might  hâve  been  thought  that  they 
could  hâve  avenged  themselves.  But  practically  it  was  found 
that  onîy  on  rare  occasions,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
excitement,  could  the  centuries  be  induced  to  elect  a  Plebeian 
candidate.  The  Patricians  by  their  own  votes  and  those  of 
their  clients  in  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  had  almost 
the  complète  control  of  the  élections  ;  and  during  nearly  forty 
years,  at  the  most  three  Plebeians  obtained  a  place  in  the 
collège.  Even  then  their  position  was  insecure,  The  collèges 
of  sacred  lore  might  be  called  upon  to  inquire  whether  some 
accidentai  informality  at  the  élection  had  not  rendered  it  in- 
valid,  Of  the  three  Plebeian  tribunes  elected  under  the  con- 
stitution of  B.C.  442,  one  was  made  to  resign  in  his  third  month 
of  office,  because  the  augurai  tent  had  not  been  pitched  rightly, 

Nor  were  the  Plebeians  compensated  for  their  disappoint- 

*  Mommscn  says  "eight" — two  censors,  and  six  military  tribunes  j 
but  tbere  is  no  instance  of  a  board  of  six  military  tribunes  tiîl  B,C.  402, 
forty  years  later^  after  which  time  there  is  no  instance  of  a  board  con- 
taining  Icss  than  six. 
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ment  with  respect  to  Ihe  oonstitudon  of  B.C  442  by  mîkl  or 
libéral  treatment  in  other  respects  during  the  (orty  >  ears  that 
it  lasted  (B.C.  442  to  402).  Tbe  dtgmty  of  tbe  ceosorshtp  was 
tndeed  lessened  by  the  .f^milian  law,  whîch  diminished  the 
duration  of  the  office  froni  âve  years  to  eighteen  monibs  ;  bttt 
any  advantage  which  the  Plebeîans  might  seem  to  bave  gained 
in  this  respect  was  coiinterbalanced  by  the  élévation  of  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  an  exclusively  Patrician  oflSccr^  to  the  posi« 
tion  of  a  coUeague  of  the  military  tribunes  when  there  were  no 
censors  in  office.  A  demand  which  the  Plebeians  made  for 
a  share  of  the  qtisestorship  was  practically  eluded  in  the  way 
which  had  now  corne  to  be  fashionable,  by  throwing  the  office 
open  to  both  Orders.  Requests  for  allotments  of  land  were 
either  wUolJy  rejected,  or  answered  by  niggardly  assignments 
of  two  *'  jugera  "  to  a  man  in  portions  of  the  territory  very 
open  to  attack  on  the  part  of  an  enemy.  The  statc-rents  were 
generally  withheld  by  the  '*  possessores  ;  "  and,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  the  property-tax  was  unduly  aug- 
mented.  The  demand  of  the  tribunes,  that  the  soldiers  should 
receive  pay  during  the  time  that  they  were  on  active  service, 
was  not  complied  with  ;  nor  was  any  thing  donc  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  înterest. 

Thus  the  Plebeians,  though.  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
they  had  made  certain  not  inconsiderable  gains  since  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  Decemvirate,  were  scarcely  better  contented  with 
their  position  in  the  state  than  they  had  been  when  Terentilius 
or  when  Canuleius  commenced  their  agitations.  And  the  Pa- 
tridans  were  quite  aware  of  their  feelings.  Accordingly,  when, 
about  B.C.  403,  the  military  position  of  Rome  among  her  neigh- 
bors  had  become  such  as  to  justify  the  nation  in  entering  upon 
a  more  important  war  than  any  hitherto  waged  by  the  Repub- 
Hc,  and  ît  was  cîear  that  success  would  dépend  very  much 
upon  the  heartiness  and  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  nation 
threw  itself  into  the  struggle,  the  Patricians  themselves  came 
forward  with  proposais  for  a  change  in  the  militar>"  tribunate, 
and  probably  one  also  in  the  censorship.  which  had  for  their 
object  the  better  contentation  of  the  other  Order.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  framed  ;  and  at  the  same  rime  it  was  agreed  that 
the  statc-rents  should  be  carefully  collected,  and  from  tbe 


money  thua  obtained  regular  pay  should  be  given  to  the  sol- 
dierSj  who  were  now  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  year. 

The  wars  of  the  Republic  had  hitherto  been  of  minor  impor- 
tance. After  the  yoke  of  Porsenna  was  thrown  oflf  a  short  and 
sharp  struggle  had  supervened  with  the  Latins,  who  were  com- 
pelled  by  Sp.  Cassius  (B:C  491).  if  not  to  renew  their  old 
treaty,  at  any  rate  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and  défen- 
sive, with  the  Romans.  The  Hernicans  of  the  Uppcr  Liris 
country  were  soon  afterwards  (B.C.  484)  forced  by  the  same 
gênerai  to  join  the  alliance.  The  spécial  object  of  the  league 
was  to  resist  the  encroachmeots  of  the  Oscan  nations,  partic- 
ularly  the  Mqui  and  Volsci,  who  were  now  at  the  height  of 
their  power.  A  long  struggle  with  thèse  nations,  attended  with 
very  varying  success,  had  followed.  Rome  had  at  times  been 
reduced  to  great  straits,  Many  Latin  cities  had  been  taken 
and  occupied  by  the  Volscians.  But,  after  above  half  a  century 
of  almost  perpétuai  contest,  the  power  of  the  Oscans  began 
to  wane,  The  confederated  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans 
recovered  most  of  their  lost  ground.  Tarracina  was  reoccu* 
pied,  B.C.  403.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  the  Sabines 
upon  Rome,  constant  in  the  earlîer  years  of  the  Rcpiiblic,  had 
ceased.  A  great  victory,  gained  by  the  consul  Horatius»  in 
B.C.  446,  had  relieved  Rome  of  this  enemy,  whose  superabun- 
dant  énergies  found  for  many  years  an  ample  scope  in  South- 
ern Italy.  LTnder  thèse  cîrcunistances  of  comparative  freedom 
from  any  pressing  danger,  Rome  felt  that  the  time  was  come 
when  she  might  make  a  fresh  start  în  the  race  for  powen  She 
was  cramped  for  room  towards  the  north  and  west  by  the  near 
vicinity  of  an  important  but  not  very  formidable  state,  Vcii. 
Having  first  tested  her  adversary*s  strength  in  a  contest  for 
the  possession  of  that  single  post  whîch  the  Etruscans  still 
held  south  of  the  Tiber,  namcly,  Fidenae,  and  having  after  some 
difficulty  been  successful  so  far  (B.C.  423),  Rome  proceeded 
in  B.C,  402  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  war  with  Veii,  dîstinctiy  in- 
tending  to  eflFect,  if  she  could,  a  permanent  conquest. 

The  war  vnth  the  Veientines,  conimenced  in  this  spirit, 
lasted,  according  to  the  tradition,  ten  years— B.C.  402  to  392. 
Rome  now  for  the  first  time  maintained  în  the  field  continu- 
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Oiiiiy  an  anpfd  farce,  thnila^yîi^tlicioiindatioaoltiM 
iii;  anof '' ta  iriiicli  ftbe  oltimatcly  <Mr«d  nxm  of  hcr  I 
Slie  oiaik  bcr  attack  €»  tbe  pomrfol  Etniscaii 
oate  tinie.  Almost  cofitgupmaiiccmaly  «itli 
aggreanons  opoo  tbe  southensiiiost  city  oi  tbt 
began  thaï  tcrribfe  inroad  £rooi  tbe  Noith  whidi  nttertjr 
tered  asd  brokc  tip  tbe  Etniscan  power  in  tbe  ptain  of  tbe 
and  first  alansed  and  tben  seriotisly  aippled  tbe  strengtb  al 
tbe  Cts^Apouune  league.  Had  not  tbe  GalUc  tit¥askiii  ocem 
pied  tbe  whok  attemîon  of  tbe  Kortbem  Etrtiscatts,  it  b  prolM 
abie  tbat  tbey  would  bave  made  caminofi  cause  wîtb  tbe  threat^ 
ened  Veu,  m  wbich  case  tbe  war  woald  scarcdy  bare  tcrc 
a$  tt  did  in  tbe  capture  and  rum  of  tbe  dty. 
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Tbe  successfui  bsue  of  the  war  witb  Veiî  encouraged 
Romans  to  fresh  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Capena  wai 
conqucred  and  her  tcrritory  absorbed  in  Uie  year  after  Veii  fell. 
Tben  Falerii  was  attacked  and  forced  to  cède  some  of  ber  landsb 
The  nei^hboring  towns  of  Nepete  and  Sutrium  submltted  a^ 
the  same  time,  and  became  Roman  dependenctes.  FmaUy,  wai^ 
was  declared  against  the  Volsinians,  and  the  Roman  arms  weri 
carried  beyond  the  Ciminian  mountains.  Hère  \*ictory  wa^ 
agaio  with  the  aggressors  ;  but  the  success  faîïed  to  bring  ^ng 
increase  of  territory. 

But  now  the  progress  of  Rome  receîved  a  sudden  and  ter^ 
rible  chcck.  The  GalUc  hordes,  which  had  begun  to  swarcn 
across  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400»  and  had  conquered  Northen^ 
Etruria  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  took  Veii,  aftc* 
a  brief  pause  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  spread  Hke  a  floo4 
over  Central  Italy.  Whether  Rome  gave  them  any  speci^ 
provocation,  or  no,  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  they  poured 
down  the  vallcy  of  the  Tiber  in  irrésistible  force,  utterly  dei 
feated  the  cntire  armed  strength  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Allia, 
captured  the  city,  and  bumt  almost  the  whole  of  it,  except  th^ 
Capitol.  The  Capitol  itself  was  besieged  for  months.  but  stîl] 
held  out,  when  the  Gauls,  weary  of  inaction  and  alarmed  feu 
the  safety  of  their  conquests  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  consentedj 
on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  to  retire. 

It  might  hâve  been  expected  that  this  fearful  blow  would 
bave  been  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  among  the  Italii 
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nations.  But  the  rcsult  was  otherwîse.  At  first,  indeed,  con- 
séquences followed  which  brought  the  Repiiblic  into  serious 
danger,  and  seemed  to  menace  its  existence.  The  Latins  and 
Hernicans,  who  had  been  united  in  the  closest  possible  league 
with  the  Romans,  the  {ornier  for  above.  the  latter  for  not  much 
less  than  a  centiiry,  look  the  opportunity  of  Rome's  defeat  to 
déclare  the  league  dissolved.  The  Oscan  nations,  the  Volsci 
especialiy,  renewed  thcir  attacks.  The  Etruscans  took  the 
offensive.  Rome  was  saved  from  immédiate  destruction  by 
the  genius  of  Camillus,  and  then  gradually  rose  again  to  power 
and  prépondérance  by  her  own  inhérent  energy.  To  account 
for  the  slightness  of  the  check  which  the  GaUic  conquest  gave 
to  her  external  prosperity,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  attack 
of  the  Gauls  was  not  really  upon  Rome  alone,  or  even  upon 
Rome  specially  and  pecuharly.  The  first  burst  of  their  fury 
had  fallen  on  the  Etruscans,  and  had  permanently  weakened 
that  important  peopïe.  Their  later  irruptions  injured  the  Italie 
nations  generally,  not  Rome  in  particular,  The  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  Latins,  jîlqui,  and  Volsci  ail  sufifered,  perhaps  about 
equally.  Thus  Rome,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  maiiitaining 
her  place  among  the  Italian  states  ;  and,  the  same  causes  which 
had  prevîously  given  her  a  prépondérance  contîniiing  to  work, 
she  gradualîy  lifted  herself  up  once  more  above  her  neighbors» 
She  warred  successfuily  vvith  the  Volscians,  and  with  several 
cities  of  the  Latins,  which  were  now  leagoed  with  them.  She 
held  her  own  in  Etruria.  Aller  ati  interval  of  about  a  généra- 
tion she  induced  the  Latins  and  compellcd  the  Hernicans  to 
résume  their  old  position  of  confederatcs  (B.C.  355)  under  her 
hegemony.  Within  five-and-thirty  years  of  the  destruction  of 
the  cjty,  Rome  had  fully  recovered  from  ail  the  effects  of  the 
blow  deah  by  the  Gauls  ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  gên- 
erai weakness  caused  by  the  Gallic  ravages,  had  relatively  im- 
proved  her  position. 

While  Rome  thus,  on  the  whole,  prospered  externally,  her 
internai  condition  was  also  gradually  improving.  The  second 
military  tribunatc  w^as  not,  indeed,  very  much  more  successful 
than  the  first,  failing  cqually  to  content  the  aspirations  of  the 
Plebeian  Order.  Though  it  gave  them  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  high  offices,  the  proportion  was  stilî  so  small — not  so  much 
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as  one-tw€lfth — that  their  dissatisfaction,  not  unreasonably, 
continued.  They  never  obtained  the  military  tribunate  ex- 
ccpting  uiîdcr  abnormal  circurastances  ;  and  on  the  single  oc- 
casion on  which  they  gained  the  censorship  (B.C.  376),  it  was 
wrestcd  from  them  under  a  reUgious  pretext.  The  Patricians 
could  still,  ordinarily,  command  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ;  and, 
if  a  Plebeian  obtained  ofSce,  it  was  by  Patrician  sufferance  or 
contrivance.  Excepting  under  peculiar  circurastances,  the 
nobles  werc  inclined  to  grasp  as  much  power  as  they  could  ; 
and  hence  the  Plebeians  felt  that  they  had  no  firm  hoîd  on  the 
constitution,  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  even  that  small 
share  of  office  which  had  practically  fallen  to  them.  They 
would  probably  havc  set  themselves  to  obtain  a  change  în  the 
constitution  many  years  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  were 
actually  brought  forward,  had  not  the  Gallic  invasion  produced 
such  an  extait  of  poverty  and  debt  as  efïectually  cramped  for 
a  time  ail  Plebeian  aspirations,  changing  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  into  a  struggle  for  existence, 

The  first  important  resuit  of  the  gênerai  prevalency  of  dis- 
tress  among  the  Plebeians  was  the  attempt  of  M.  Manlius. 
Less  pure  and  disînterested  than  his  prototype,  Spurius  Cass- 
ius,  he  made  the  Plebeian  wrongs  the  stalking-horse  of  his  own 
ambition.  Partly  tempted,  partly  goaded  into  crime,  he  is  en- 
titled  to  our  pity  even  though  we  condemn  him.  His  intentions 
were  probably  at  the  first  honest,  and  the  means  that  he  de- 
sîgxied  to  use  légal  ;  but  the  opposition  which  he  encountered 
drove  hira  to  desperate  nieasures,  and  he  became  in  the  end 
a  dangerous  conspirator.  Well  would  it  hâve  been  for  Rome 
had  she  possessed  a  method,  like  that  which  Athens  enjoyed  în 
the  ostracism,  of  securing  her  own  liberties  by  the  temporary 
banîshment,  rather  than  the  death,  of  a  great  citizen! 

During  the  Manlian  struggle,  and  immediately  after  it,  some 
slîght  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  relieve  the  gên- 
erai destitution.  In  B.C.  382  two  thousand  Plebeians  received 
alîotments  of  two  and  a  half  jugera  at  Satricum.  Two  years 
latcr,  colonies  were  sent  out  to  Nepete  in  Etruria  and  to  the 
Pontine  marsh  district.  But  thèse  were  mère  palliatives,  and 
în  no  way  met  or  grappled  with  the  disease.  It  was  necessary, 
if  the  bulk  ôf  the  Plebeian  Order  was  not  to  be  swept  away  from 
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the  State,  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  Patridans  or  of  foreigners, 
that  measures  should  be  taken  on  a  large  scale,  both  to  tneet 
the  présent  distress,  and  to  prevent  such  crises  from  recurring, 

Great  difficulties  caîl  for,  and  seem  in  a  way  to  produce, 
great  men.  Fourteen  years  after  the  distress  had  become  con- 
sidérable owiiig  to  the  Gallic  inroad,  two  Plebeians  of  high 
rank  and  great  ability,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextios,  came 
forward  with  a  scheme  of  législation  skillfuîly  framed  so  as  to 
cover  ail  the  varions  heads  of  Plebeian  grievance,  aod  to  pro- 
vide at  once  a  remedy  for  the  actually  existing  evils  and  secur- 
ity  against  future  oppression.  Considering  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  evi!  to  remedy,  political  inequality  and  want,  they 
framed  their  measures  against  both.  For  the  immédiate  relief 
of  the  needy,  they  brought  forward  their  *'  lex  de  œrc  alieno** 
which  provided  that  whatever  had  been  paid  on  any  debt  in 
the  way^of  interest  should  be  counted  as  a  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  deducted  from  the  amount  due;  and  that  the 
balance  remaining,  îf  any,  should  be  demandable  only  in  m- 
stallments,  which  should  be  spread  over  the  space  of  threc 
years.  For  the  prévention  of  the  poverty  in  future,  they  pro- 
posed  their  '*  Icx  agraria  ''—which,  in  the  fîrst  place,  threw 
open  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  to  the  Plebeians  ; 
in  the  second,  affixed  a  ïimit  beyond  which  occupation  should 
not  be  carried  ;  and  in  the  third,  required  ail  occupiers  to  em- 
ploy  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  a  certain  deânlte  propor- 
tion of  free  labor.  For  the  establishment  of  the  principîe  of 
political  equality,  they  proposed  the  restoration  of  the  consul- 
ship,  with  the  proviso  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  should  each 
year  be  a  Plebeian  {les  de  cmuulatu)  ;  and  the  equal  division  of 
a  sacred  office,  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books,  be- 
tween  the  two  Orders  {lex  de  decemviris  sacrorum), 

The  importance  of  thèse  laws  was  immense.  They  estab- 
lished  fully  the  principîe  of  the  equality  of  the  two  orders,  both 
as  respected  sacred  and  civil  office — a  principîe  which»  once 
admîtted,  was  sure  to  work  itself  out  to  the  fuU  in  course  of 
timc,  They  greatly  allcviated  the  existing  poverty,  and  by  the 
two  provisions  for  extending  the  right  of  occupation  to  Ple- 
beians, and  compelling  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of 
free  labor  on  the  public  lands,  they  made  considérable  provision 
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against  extrême  poverty  in  the  future.  Abcnre  all^  thejr  se- 
cured  to  tlie  Plebeîans  a  succession  of  ctuLmpkms  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  Slate,  wbo  would  waich  over  their  înterests  and 
prolect  tbetn  against  unEair  treatnienL  Naturally,  therefore, 
being  so  important,  the  laws  werc  opposed  with  the  titmost 
détermination  by  the  othcr  Order*  The  struggle,  according 
to  some  authorities»  was  of  eleven  years*  duration.  Il  was 
probably  not  until  a  "  sécession  *'  had  bcgun,  or  at  any  rate 
was  thrcatened,  that  the  Patridans  yidded,  the  laws  recdved 
the  sanction  o(  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  nobles, 
and  a  Plebcian  consul,  L,  Scxtius,  was  eîected,  B.C.  363, 

It  might  hâve  seemed  that  the  struggle  between  the  Orders 
would  now  hâve  corne  to  a  close — ^that  when  the  highest  civil, 
and  one  of  the  highest  religions,  offices  had  been  once  opened 
to  the  Plebeian  Order,  there  remained  nothing  which  tlie  other 
Order  could  regard  as  worth  fîghting  for.  But  the  fact  was 
otherwise.  Not  only  werc  there,  now  as  ever,  among  the  Patri- 
cians  those  who  wouid  not  yield  >\'ithout  a  struggle  even  the 
last  "  rag  of  privilège:  "  but  there  existed  in  the  body  at  this 
time  a  party  disincHned  to  view  the  récent  defeat  as  décisive, 
or  to  accept  it  as  final.  Durîng  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
foUowed  on  the  passage  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  or  no  the  Plebeian  advance  could  be  main* 
tained.  A  certain  amount  of  reaction  set  in.  For  the  space 
of  foujteen  years — from  B.C.  352  to  B.C.  339~^he  regular 
opération  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  constitution  was  set  aside. 
Instead  of  Plebeian  consuls  foUomng  each  other  in  regular 
succession  year  after  year,  the  Fasti  show  during  the  fourteen 
ycars  seven  Plebeian  names  only,  while  there  are  twenty-one 
Patrician. 

The  illégal  setting  aside  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  constitution 
could  not  fail  to  produce  among  the  more  prudent  and  far- 
seeing  of  the  Pleheians  violent  discontent.  If  a  party  în  the 
State  is  once  allowed  to  begin  the  practice  of  setting  the  law 
at  nought,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  will  stop.  The  old 
champions  of  the  Plebeian  cause^ — ^the  Licinii,  Genuciî,  Publilii, 
etc. — must  hâve  been  violentîy  angered  ;  and  as  time  went  on 
and  the  illegality  continued^  the  bolk  of  the  Order  must  hâve 
becorae  more  and  more  disgusted  with  their  own  renegades 
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and  wîth  the  Patrician  usurpers.  Thèse  last  must  hâve  felt, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpation,  that  they  walked  upon 
a  hiddcn  vokano — that  a  fire  inight  at  any  moment  burst  forth 
whîch  woiild  impcril  the  very  existence  of  the  community. 

It  was  probably  with  the  view  of  pacifying  and  soothing  the 
discontented,  that  the  Patricians  grantcd  during  this  interval 
many  boons  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  re-estabhshnient  of  the 
tmcial  rate  of  interest  (lo  per  cent.)  in  B.C  351,  and  the  subsé- 
quent réduction  of  the  rate  by  one-haU  in  B.C  344,  were  pop- 
ular  nieasures,  evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  lower  orders. 
The  tax  on  the  manumission  of  slaves  (B.C.  354)  would  also 
please  them,  sincc  it  woidd  fall  wholly  upon  the  wealthy.  Of 
a  still  more  popular  character  were  the  gênerai  liquidation  of 
debts.  in  B.C  349,  by  means  of  a  Commission  empowered  to 
make  advances  from  the  treasury  to  ail  needy  persons  who 
could  offer  a  fair  security  ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  property- 
tax,  and  spread  of  the  debts  over  the  space  of  three  ycars, 
which  were  among  the  measures  of  relief  adopted  in  B.C  344, 
The  practical  opening  to  the  Plebeians  without  a  struggle  of 
the  civil  offices  parallel  with  the  Consulate — ^the  Dictât orship 
and  the  Mastership  of  the  Knights  (B.C.  353)— may  also  be 
regarded  as  among  the  politic  concessions  of  this  period,  made 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  Pîebeians  in  good  humor,  and  pre- 
venting  an  outbreak. 

Butt  though  thèse  boons  and  blandishments  effected  some* 
thing,  it  was  felt  nevertheîess  that  the  state  of  aflFairs  was  unset- 
tled,  and  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  convenient  opporttmity, 
there  would  probably  be  a  rising.  Accordingly  the  govern* 
ment  detcrmined,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  avoid  furnishing  an 
opportunity  ;  and  hence,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  State,  we  find  a  policy  of  peace  adopted  and 
steadily  maintained  for  a  séries  of  years.  Between  the  years 
B.C.  355  and  347,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  ail  the 
important  powers  of  Central  Italy;  and  Rome  left  herself  no 
enemy  against  whom  she  could  legitimately  commence  a  war 
excepting  the  shattered  remuants  of  the  Oscan  nations  and 
perhaps  the  Sabines  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Anio. 

At  length,  in  B.C.  340,  tweîve  years  after  the  Lîcinîo-Sex- 
tian  constitution  had  been  set  aside,  an  occasion  offered  which 
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tcinpted  thc  govenmient  to  départ  from  îts  peace  polîcj,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  internai  trouble  which  was  wefl  known  ta 
be  implied  in  the  commencement  of  a  great  and  important  war. 
Thc  temptation,  one  which  it  wa^  impossible  to  resist,  w^s  the 
offer  of  the  Campanians  to  become  Roman  subject-allîes,  if 
Rome  would  protect  them  against  the  Samnites,  To  accept 
this  oflfer  was  to  more  than  double  the  Roman  territory;  to 
reject  it  was  grcatly  to  strengthen  the  Samnites,  alrcady  the 
chief  power  of  the  south  of  ItaJy.  The  govemment,  which 
tfaough  Patrician,  was  still  Roman,  was  too  patriotic  to  hesi- 
tate.  Campanta  was  therefore  received  into  alliance,  and  the 
First  Samnite  War  was  the  immédiate  conséquence, 

The  military  opérations  of  the  war  will  be  described  in  thc 
next  portion  of  this  book  (Third  Period)  ;  but  its  effect  on  the 
civil  history  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  to  admit  of  séparation  from  it  Thc  Ro- 
man army,  having  carried  on  a  successful  campaign.  wintered 
in  Campania;  and  the  soldier-citizens,  having  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  consuîting  together,  determined  to  mutiny. 
Some  were  for  a  **  sécession  "  to  Capua,  but  the  majority  were 
for  enforcing  their  will  upon  the  usurping  government  at 
Rome.  In  vain  the  consuls,  perceiving  what  was  afloat,  tried 
to  disperse  the  army  little  by  little  before  an  outbreak  should 
corne.  Their  intention  was  perceived,  and  the  mutiny  took 
place  at  once.  The  army  marched  upon  Rome  and  made  its 
demands — the  government  met  it  with  a  hasty  levy,  but  thèse 
troops  refused  to  fight.  Long  negotiatîons  foUowed  At 
length,  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs,  a  Genucius,  proposed  and  carried 
through  a  séries  of  laws,  which  were  accepted  on  both  sides 
as  terms  of  reconciliation,  The  Licinian  constitution  was  prac- 
tîcally  re-established  ;  but  it  was  cnacted,  as  a  just  penalty  on 
the  Patricîans  for  their  repeated  usurpation  of  both  consul- 
ships,  that,  though  both  consuls  might  never  legally  be  Patri- 
ctans,  it  should  be  atlowable  for  both  of  them  to  be  Plebeians. 
To  prevent  any  future  séduction  of  a  Plebeian  party  by  the 
temptation  of  accumulated  offices,  it  was  enacted  that  no  Pie* 
beian  should  henceforth  hold  the  same  office  twice  within  ten 
years,  or  two  offices  in  the  same  year.  To  alleviate  the  remaîn- 
ing  pressure  of  debt,  there  was  an  absolute  abolition  of  ail  out- 
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standing  daims,  and  a  law  was  passed  making  the  lending  of 
money  upon  interest  illégal.  Some  military  grievances  werc 
at  the  same  time  redressed,  provision  being  made  that  no  soldier 
shotild  be  dismissed  the  service  without  cause  shown,  and  that 
no  petty  officer  should  be  degraded  to  the  ranks.  On  thèse 
conditions  peace  was  re-estabUshed  ;  and  domestic  traoquillity 
being  attained,  Rome  was  once  more  ready  to  dévote  her  whole 
strength  to  the  forwarding  of  her  interests  abroad. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

Hîstory  of  Rome  from  the  breakîng  ont  of  the  First  Samnite 
War»  B.C.  340»  to  tlie  Commencement  of  the  Wara  with 
Carthage,  B*C*  264.* 

The  Third  Period  of  Roman  lïistory  is  that  of  the  great  wars 
in  Italy»  whereby  Rome  succeeded  in  making  herself  mistress 
of  the  entire  Peninsula  proper.  It  comprises  the  four  Samnite 
Wars»  the  great  Latin  War,  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  a  war  with 
the  Gauls,  and  several  minor  wars  terminating  in  the  conques t 
of  the  other  lesser  Italian  nations.  The  external  history  of  the 
period  is  thus  of  the  highest  interest;  whîle  the  internai  his- 
tory is,  comparatively  speaking,  scanty  and  unimportant, 

When  Rome  determined  to  accept  the  Campanians  as  sub- 
ject-allies,  she  broke  her  treaty  with  Samnium,  and  practically 
made  a  déclaration  of  wan  Campania  was  a  Samnite  depen- 
dency  which  had  revolted,  and  which  the  Samnitcs  were  bent 
on  subjugating,    The  interposition  of  Rome  in  the  quarrel  re- 

♦  Sources.  Atithors.—Livy  and  Diodorus  are  the  chicf  aulhorities 
for  the  earlier  porlioD  of  thîs  period  ;  but  the  latter  writer  fails  us  after 
B.C  302.  The  fragments  of  Appian's  "  Samnitîca  "  are  of  some  value. 
For  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Plutarch's  "  Life  "  of  that  hcro  is  the  main 
lource;  but  his  narrative  must  be  supplcmented  from  the  fragments 
of  Dio  Cassîus,  Dionysius,  and  Appian,  and  from  the  continuous  nar- 
ratives of  Justin,  OrosiuSp  and  Zonaras*  For  the  period  foUowing  the 
dcparture  of  Pyrrhus  from  ïtaly  {B*C  275  to  264)  thèse  latter  writcrs 
arc  almost  our  sole  authorities.  We  may  consult,  however.  with  ad- 
vantage  the  '*  Epîtomes  **  of  Livy  and  the  brief  abstract  of  FI o rus. 
Inscriptions. — The  Fasti  CapitoUni  are  full  and  tolerably  continu- 
ous for  the  greatcr  portion  of  this  period. 
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sembled  that  of  Athcns  in  the  contest  betwccn  Corinth  and 
Corqrra.  MoraU>\  tt  could  not  be  jtistificd  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  it  could  not  be  împugned.  Rome  already  saw  that 
her  most  formidable  ItaLian  ri\-al  was  Samnium,  and  that  it 
was  with  Samnium  she  would  hâve  to  contend  for  ihc  fim 
place  in  Italy.  A  step  which  at  once  strengthened  hersclf  and 
weakened  her  antagonist  could  not  but  be  expédient;  and 
we  can  not  be  surprised  that,  despîte  its  injustice^  the  step  was 
taken. 

Rome,  about  to  engage  in  a  war  for  supremacy  mth  Latium, 
strengthened  herself  by  an  alliance  with  the  knot  of  Sabine 
communttîes  known  as  "  the  Marsian  League."  Latium  ob- 
tained  the  adhésion  of  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Vol- 
scians,  Samnium  u-as  an  active  ally  to  neither  party»  but  took 
the  opportunity,  which  the  contest  offered,  to  advance  her 
frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Volscian  territory.  The  struggle 
betwecn  the  two  main  belligerents  was  begun  and  concluded 
within  the  space  of  three  years,  and»  indeed,  was  virtually  de- 
cided  by  the  events  of  the  fîrst  campaign.  The  battles  of  Vesu- 
vius  and  Trifanum  (B.C.  337)  were  stoutly  contested  by  the 
Latins,  but  nevertheless  were  ver>'  decided  Roman  victories. 
Their  cfTect  was  to  break  up  the  confederacy.  Many  states 
at  once  submitted.  Others  continued  a  desultor}-  and  inef- 
fectuai résistance  ;  but  by  the  end  of  B.C.  335  the  last  Latin 
to\vn  had  made  its  submission  ;  and  Rome,  having  effected  the 
conquest,  proceeded  to  the  work  of  pacification. 

The  conclusion  of  the  grcat  struggle  with  Latium  is  followed 
by  a  pause  of  twelve  years,  during  which  Rome  undertook 
nothing  but  trivial  and  unimportant  wars,  and  those  chiefly 
wars  which  were  forced  upon  her.  Her  action  was  paralyzed 
by  two  causes,  one  internai,  the  other  external.  Her  internai 
danger  was  from  the  subjected  Latins,  who  were  known  to  be 
discontented  with  their  treatment.  and  might  be  expected  to 
revolt  the  moment  Rome  should  enter  upon  any  important 
contest.  The  external  cause  of  alarm  was  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander  of  Epirus,  uncïe  of  Alexander  the  Great.  who  landed  in 
Italy.  B.C.  331,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines.  Alexan- 
der's  quarrel  was  mainly  with  the  Samnites  and  their  dépen- 
dent allies;   but,  if  he  had  been  successful  against  them,  he 
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would  probably  hâve  attempted  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Rome, 
duobtful  of  llie  resuit,  protected  herself  by  a  treaty  with  the 
invader,  and  then  iiursed  her  strength  and  prepared  herself  to 
resist  him  if  lie  should  attack  her, 

The  reverses  vvhich  befell  Alexander  of  Epirus,  abolît  B.C. 
325,  encouraged  the  Romans  to  résume  their  o!d  policy  of 
aggressîon,  and  to  take  steps  which  led  naturalîy  and  almost 
necessarily  to  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Samniiim,  By 
founding  the  colony  of  Fregellte  on  land  conquered  by  the 
Samnites  from  the  Volscians,  a  challenge  was  flung  down  to 
Samnium,  vvhich  she  could  scarcely  refuse  to  take  up.  This 
was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Palseopolis,  an  independent  Greek 
city,  vvhich  had  long  been  under  Samnite  protection.  War 
ensiied  as  a  mattcr  of  course.  The  time  had,  in  fact,  come 
vvhen  Rome  was  prepared  to  contest,  with  the  povver  vvhich 
she  recogntzcd  as  her  great  rival,  the  mastery  of  Southern  Italy. 
Mîstress  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  secured  by  treaties  from 
any  early  Etruscan  attack,  she  felt  herself  cqual  to  a  vast  effort  ; 
and  she  therefore  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  for  a  war 
which  should  décide  whether  the  hegemooy  of  the  peninsula, 
or  at  any  rate  of  îts  southeni  portion,  should  belong  to  herself 
or  to  the  Samnites. 

The  Second  Samnite  War — ^the  duel  between  the  two  chief 
races  of  Italy — covered  a  space  of  twenty-one  years,  from  B.C* 
323  to  303,  inclusive.  It  divides  itself  naturalîy  into  three  por- 
tions. During  the  first,  from  B.C.  32^  to  319,  the  war  lan- 
guished»  netther  party  apparently  putting  forth  its  full  strength. 
Doring  the  second,  from  B.C.  319  to  312,  the  issue  was  really 
determined  by  the  three  great  battles,  of  the  Caudîne  Forks,  of 
Lautuliie»  and  of  Cinna.  The  third  period,  from  B.C.  ^12  to 
303,  was  agaîn  one  of  langiûd  hostilities,  the  war  being  un- 
duly  spun  out,  parti  y  by  the  stubborn  résistance  of  the  beat  en 
party,  parti  y  through  the  desultory  attack  s  w^hich  were  made 
upon  Rome  during  thèse  years  by  varions  enemies. 

The  Second  Samnite  War  brought  the  disaiïection  of  the 
T--atins  very  rapidly  to  a  head.  In  B.C.  322,  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  there  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  great  Latin  revoit. 
Tuscnlump  Velitrae,  and  Privemum,  three  of  the  cities  which 
had  experienced  the  harshest  treatment,  took  the  lead.     A 
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night  attack  seems  to  hâve  been  made  on  Rome,  and  greaf 
alarm  caused.  The  Roman  govemment,  however,  met  the 
danger  with  its  usual  A^^sdom.  While  some  recommended 
measures  of  extrême  violence,  the  Senate  adopted  a  policy  o£ 
conciliation,  Terms  were  made  ^^th  the  rebels,  some  of  whom 
wcrc  given,  others  promised,  full  citizenship,  The  discon- 
tented  part  o!  Latium  was,  in  fact,  incorporated  into  Rome. 
To  mark  the  completeness  and  reality  o(  the  union,  L.  Fulvius, 
the  leader  of  the  revolt,  became  consul  for  the  year,  B.C  321* 
Henceforth  Latium  w^s  satisfied  wilh  its  position,  and  con- 
tinued  faithful  through  ail  the  later  troubles  and  rebellions. 

An  interval  of  fivc  years  only^B.C.  303  to  298 — séparâtes 
the  Second  from  the  Third  Samnite  War.  Rome  utilized  it 
by  completcly  redudng  the  remnant  of  the  jEquian  people,  by 
bringing  the  four  nations  forming  the  îlarsian  Leaguc  into 
the  position  of  her  subject-allies,  by  making  alliances  with  the 
Frentani  and  Picentini,  and  by  seizing  and  occupying  the 
strong  position  of  Nequinum  (Namia)  in  Umbria.  She  also 
during  this  period  sent  aid  to  the  Lucanians,  who  were  at- 
tacked  by  Cleonymus  of  Sparta.  Samnium  probably  nego- 
tiated,  dtuing  the  pause,  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and 
Gauls,  taking  steps  to^-ards  the  formation  of  that  "  League 
of  Italy  **  which  she  brought  to  bear  against  Rome  in  the  cnsu- 
ing  war. 

The  Third  Samnite  War  is  the  contest  of  confederated  Italy 
against  the  terrible  enemy  whose  greatness  was  now  seen  to 
threaten  every  power  in  the  peninsula.  Its  tuming-point, 
which  well  deserves  its  place  among  the  ten  or  twelve  "  Dé- 
cisive Battles  of  the  World/'  was  the  battle  of  Sentinum.  After 
two  years  of  comparatively  petty  warfare,  Samnium.  in  B.C. 
296,  brought  the  projected  alliance  to  bear.  GeUius  Egnatius 
marched,  with  the  flower  of  the  Samnite  force,  across  Central 
Italy  into  Etniria,  The  Gauls  and  Umbrians  joined  ;  and  in 
B.C.  295,  the  confederate  army  of  the  four  nations  advanced  up- 
on  Rome,  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  But 
a  bold  step  taken  by  the  Romans  saved  them.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing merely  on  the  défensive,  they  met  the  invaders  with  one 
army  imder  the  consuls  Fabius  and  Decius,  while  they  marched 
aiiother  into  the  heart  of  Etruria.    On  hearing  this,  the  sdfish 
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Etrtiscans,  deserting  their  confederates,  drew  off  to  protcct 
their  own  country,  The  Samnites  and  Gaiils  redred  across  the 
Apeiinines  to  Sentinum,  losing  the  Umbriaiis  on  the  way,  who 
remained  to  protect  their  own  towns.  Rome  followed  the  re- 
treating  force,  and  after  a  desperate  stniggle  defeated  it,  thus 
realîy  deciding  the  war.  ïhe  confédération  was  broken  up. 
The  Gauls  took  no  further  part  in  the  contest.  Rome  carried 
it  on  séparât ely  with  Etrnria  on  the  one  side  and  Samnium 
on  the  other,  till  the  exhaustîoo  of  both  powers  compelled  theni 
to  mako  peace.  Samnium  was  lorced  to  siibmit  «ncondttion- 
ally,  was  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  its  territory,  and  became  a 
siibject-ally  of  Rome. 

Ten  years  interv^ened  between  the  close  of  the  Thîrd  Samnite 
War  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  great  struggîe  in 
which  Rome  was  engaged.  Much  obscurity  rests  upon  this 
intcrval,  in  which  we  lose  the  gnidance  of  Livy  withont  obtain- 
ing  that  of  Plutarch.  It  appears,  however,  that  shortîy  after 
the  close  of  the  Thîrd  Samnite  War  troubles  broke  out  afresh 
in  Southern  Italy  in  conséquence  of  a  war  between  the  Luca- 
nians  and  the  Greeks  of  Thurii,  B.C.  288»  Rome  interfered 
to  protect  Thurii,  whereiipon  the  Lucanians  eflfected  a  union 
agaiîist  Rome  of  the  Gauls  (Senones),  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarcntines,  which,  in  the 
year  B.C  283,  menaced  the  Republic  with  destruction.  But, 
thotigh  brought  into  serions  danger,  Rome  triimiphed  over 
her  difïîculties.  Fabricius  defeated  the  combined  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians,  relieved  Thurii,  and  received  the  submission 
of  almost  ail  the  Greek  towns  of  the  neighborhood  except  Ta* 
rentum.  Dolabella  avenged  on  the  Senonian  Gauls  tlie  defeat 
of  Metellus  at  Arretium,  by  seizing  their  country  and  drîving 
them  beyond  its  borders.  The  Etrnscans,  and  their  allies,  the 
Boii  (Gauls)i  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Lake  Vadi- 
mon.  Tarentum  alone  remained  unpunished.  It  was  prob- 
ably  to  înflict  damage  on  this  coveit  enemy,  with  whom  as  y  et 
there  had  been  no  actual  contest,  that  a  Roman  fîeet  was  sent 
in  B.C  282,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  an  existîng  treaty,  to 
cruise  round  the  heel  of  Italy.  This  fleet  having  been  attacked 
and  sunk  by  the  Tarentines,  who  also  took  possession  of  Thu- 
rii, Rome  in  B.C*  281  declared  war  against  Tarentum,  which, 
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^caMOÊmé  to  ksi  oo  Gneece  ior  sBpport,  nvited  ovcr  siie 
Epirole  prinoc  Pjmliiis»  who  tiad  àktaâj  maét  ImmimJI  a  name 
b)r  fais  mtorjr  cirer  Dcmetriiis  PdBofcctes,  and  Us  fictt  fancf 
reigp  grcr  Maceckwiia. 

The  war  vkb  Pyrrhus  lasted  six  yt^is,  tram  B*C  aBo  to  274. 
Il  was  tfae  first  trial  of  strength  betwecn  Maoedofitzed  Greece 
and  Rome  Pyrrlms  broiight  with  hmi  into  Italj  an  zrmy  of 
2:2,500  loot  and  30C3O  borse,  disdptined  tn  ihe  Mani>Ai>tiati  fash- 
km,  aod  also  20  dephaots.  At  tbe  outset  be  obtaîiied  00  troops 
frooi  smy  Italians  but  the  Tarentincs,  wbose  services  were  al- 
inofit  woftbless.  Nerertlidess,  in  his  first  battle  cm  tfae  Siris^ 
thotigh  with  an  arroy  inferior  in  munber«  he  cooipktely  de- 
feated  the  Romans,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  his  dephants^  wldcli 
disconceited  the  Roman  cavahy.  AU  Lower  Italy  tfaen  jotned 
htm;  and,  in  the  remainder  of  the  contesta  he  had  the  assis- 
tance o(  the  Italian  Greeks  generally,  of  the  Lucanians,  the 
Bruttians,  and,  above  ail»  the  Samnites.  But  neither  after  his 
first  Victor)',  near  Heracteia,  nor  after  his  second,  at  Auscoltim 
(Ascoli),  was  he  able  to  effect  any  thing.  The  battles  which 
he  gaîned  were  stoutly  contested,  and  cost  him,  each  of  them» 
several  thousands  of  men,  whom  he  could  not  replace  and  coiild 
ill  spare.  His  power  nccessarily  waned  as  time  went  on,  His 
allies,  except  the  Samnites,  were  of  little  value.  His  Greek 
troops  hannonized  ill  with  the  Italians.  Above  ail,  while  he 
fought  for  glory,  the  Romans  fought  for  their  existence  ;  and 
tbetr  patriotism  and  patient  courage  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  gallantry  and  brilliant  strategy  of  their  opponenL  It 
was  as  oiuch  from  disgust  al  his  ill  success,  so  far  as  the  gênerai 
ends  of  the  war  were  concemed,  as  from  the  attraction  of  a 
temptîng  offer,  that  Pyrrhus,  in  B.C  278,  quitted  Italy  for 
Sicily,  accepted  the  Protectorate  of  the  Greeks.  and  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians  which  threw  them  on  the  Ro- 
man sîdc.  Successful  in  this  quarter  to  a  certain  extent,  but, 
with  his  usual  restlessness.  leaving  his  conquest  uncompleted, 
the  Epirote  prince  returned  to  Italy  with  difficulty  ;  and,  hav- 
ing  lost  Sicily  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  engaged 
the  Romans  in  a  third  battle  near  Beneventum,  and  being  there 
completely  defeated.  gave  up  the  war,  and  returned  with  the 
almost  cntirc  loss  of  his  army»  but  with  heightened  réputation, 
to  his  native  country. 
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The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  was  followed  rapidly  by  the  com- 
plète subjugation  of  Southern  Italy.  Tarentum  surrendered 
B.C.  2'J2,  Lucania  and  Bruttium  submitted  in  the  same  yean 
Rhegium  was  stormed,  B.C,  270.  In  Samnium  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare  was  maintained  till  B.C.  269,  when  résistance  finally  ceased. 
The  Salîentines  and  Messapians  were  conquered  in  B.C.  266. 
At  the  same  time  Rome  extended  and  consohdated  her  power 
in  the  North.  A  quarrel  was  picked  with  Picenum  in  B.C.  268, 
War  and  siibjection  followed  ;  and,  to  prevent  future  résist- 
ance, half  the  nation  was  torn  from  its  native  land  and  trans- 
planted  to  the  opposite  coast,  where  it  received  settlements 
on  the  Gulf  of  Salernum.  In  B.C.  266,  Umbria  was  forced  to 
make  its  submission  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  Voîsinii,  the 
chief  of  the  Etruscan  towns,  was  besieged,  taken,  and  razed  to 
the  ground.  At  the  close  of  the  year  B.C.  265,  Rome  reigned 
suprême  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Macra 
to  Tarentum  and  Rhegium. 

The  chief  means  by  which  Rome  established  and  secured  her 
power  was  her  system  of  coîonies,  with  its  supplément,  her 
military  roads.  The  foundation  of  colonies  began,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Roman  historians,  tinder  the  kings.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  struggle  between  the  combincd 
Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Oscan 
nations  on  the  other,  the  plan  of  establishing  coîonies,  as  gar- 
risons,  in  towns  taken  from  the  enemy,  was  very  widely 
adopted.  Such  colonies  were  made  tip,  in  equal  or  nearly  equal 
proportions,  of  citizen  s  of  the  thrce  nations,  who  together 
formed  the  burgher  or  Patrician  body  in  the  city  where  they 
took  up  theîr  abode,  the  previous  inhabifants  counting  only 
as  a  **  Plebs."  The  System,  thas  employed  by  Rome  in  con- 
junction  with  her  allies,  was  afterwards  made  use  of  copiousïy 
in  the  conqtiests  which  she  efïected  for  her  own  sole  advantage. 
As  Terminus  advanced,  either  coîonies  of  Roman  citizens  (rofo- 
niœ  cxvhun  Romanorum),  who  retain  ed  ail  their  ci  vie  rights,  or 
"  Latin  colonies  "  {coloniœ  Laiinœ),  consîsting  of  Romans  who 
by  beconiing  colon ists  lost  their  rights  of  voting  in  the  Roman 
"  comitia  "  and  of  aspiring  to  honors  (jus  sitffragn  et  hmiorum), 
btit  retained  the  rest  of  their  citizenship,  were  planted  far  and 
wide  over  Italy.    Thèse  colonists,  being  Romans,  having  many 
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Rcmiaa  rigfats,  and  bein|;  ptanted  in  sn  tmridsoos  posàiofi 
anioog  alîens»  oaturaHy  doog  to  the  mothcr-ciqr,  aâd  wcre 
tbc  grcatf  bohrarks  crf  Rotnan  pcwrer  tfarooghoot  tfae  penhisiila- 

Qoselj  cooaectcd  with  die  Roman  cotomal  System  was  that 
o(  tbe  miKtary  roads.  The  genitts  of  Appius  CXaodîiis  Czcus 
first  GOficcîved  tfae  îdea  of  connccûng  Rome  wkh  ber  oewly- 
annexed  depcndency,  Campania,  by  a  solid  paved  rend  of  ex- 
cellent coiisarQcticNi(B.C  310  to  306).  Uns  ftxMl*  whîdi  issoed 
(rom  tbe  Porta  Capeoa  (Gale  of  Qiptia),  passcd  ihnMigfa  Aricia» 
VeUtrx»  Setia,  Tarradna*  Mîntunue,  Sintiessa^  and  Casiliimm 
to  Capaa  ;  whence  it  was  cairied,  probably  as  eariy  as  B.C.  291* 
to  Vçnusi^  and  later  to  Bnindusîum.  Much  of  the  work  sdll 
remains,  and  attracts  the  admiration  of  traveUers. 

The  mode  în  which  Rome,  having  attaîned  ber  suprentacy* 
administered  the  govcmmcnt  of  Italy,  was  exceedingly  com- 
pUcated.  It  is  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  présent  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  main  features  of  the  systcm,  and  distinguish, 
one  from  another,  the  principal  classes  into  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was  divided.  Broadly,  we  may  say  that  the 
Roman  Republic  bore  sway  in  Italy  over  a  host  of  minor  re- 
publics* Self-govemment  was  most  widely  spread  Evcry 
colony  was  a  sort  of  independcnt  communîty,  electîng  its  own 
officers  and  administering  its  own  affairs.  Every  foreign  city 
under  their  rule  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  a  separate 
State,  and  was  placed  on  a  certain  definite  footing  with  regard 
to  the  central  community.  The  most  highly  favored  were  the 
fœdcroÊœ  civiiates — states  that  had  submitted  to  Rome  upon 
terms  var>nng  of  course  in  différent  cases,  but  in  ail  Lmplying 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  the  appointment  of  their 
own  governors,  and  the  administration  of  their  own  laws.  Next 
to  thèse  in  advantage  of  position  were  the  municipia,  foreign 
States  which  had  received  ail  the  burdens  together  with  some 
or  ail  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenshîp.  Last  of  ail  came  the 
dcditiiii,  natives  of  communitics  which  had  surrendered  them- 
selves  to  Rome  absolutely,  and  which  had  ail  the  burdens  wiih- 
out  any  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Roman  law  was  administered 
în  thèse  communitics  by  a  govemor  (prœfectus)  appointed  by 
Rome. 

Rome  reserved  to  herself  three  principal  rîghtSj  whereby 
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she  regarded  her  sovereignty  as  sulficieîitly  gnarded.  She 
aloiie  miglit  make  peace  or  déclare  war;  she  alone  might 
receive  embassies  from  foreign  powers;  and  she  alone 
might  coin  money.  She  had  also  imdoubtedly  the  right  of 
requiring  from  her  subject-allies  such  contingents  of  troops 
as  she  needed  in  any  war;  which  involved  a  fiirtlier  rîght  of 
indirect  taxation,  since  the  contingents  were  armed  and  paid 
by  the  community  which  furnishcd  them.  She  did  not,  hke 
Athens,  directiy  tax  her  subject-allies  ;  but  she  derived  iievcr- 
theless  an  important  revenue  from  them.  On  the  conquest  of 
a  State,  Rome  always  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
previously  existing  goveroment  ;  and,  as  cach  Italian  state  had 
a  public  domain  of  some  kind  or  other,  Rome,  as  she  pushed 
her  conquests,  became  mistress  of  a  vast  amount  of  real  prop- 
erty  of  varions  kinds,  as  especialîy  mines,  forests.  quarrics,  fish* 
eries,  salt-works,  and  the  Hke.  Fnrther,  gcnerally,  when  a  state 
submitted  to  her  after  a  war,  she  required,  beyond  ail  thèse 
sources  of  revenue,  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  arable  or  pasture 
land,  which  she  added  to  her  oîd  **  ager  publiciis."  Thus  the 
domain  of  Rome  was  continiîally  increasing;  and  it  was  (at 
least  in  part)  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  domain  throogh- 
out  Italy  that,  in  B.C.  267,  the  four  **  Italian  qttaestors  "  were 
appointed,  '*  the  fîrst  Roman  functionaries  to  whom  a  rési- 
dence and  a  district  out  of  Rome  were  assigned  by  law.*' 

The  constitutional  changes  in  Rome  itself  during  the  period 
under  considération  were  not  very  numerous  or  important. 
They  consisted  mainly  in  the  carrying  out  to  their  logical  resuit 
of  the  Licinio-Sextian  enactments — ^in  the  complète  equaliza- 
tion,  that  is,  of  the  two  Orders.  By  the  laws  of  Publilius  Philo, 
of  Ovinius,  and  of  the  Ogulnii,  the  last  vestiges  of  Patrîcian 
ascendcncy  were  removed,  and  the  Plebcians  were  placed  in 
ail  important  respects  on  a  complète  equality  w^ith  the  Patrî- 
cian s.  Admitted  practicalîy  to  a  full  moiety  of  the  high  gov- 
emmental  offices,  they  acquired  by  degrees.  through  the  opér- 
ation of  the  Ovinîan  law,  an  influence  ful!y  eqiial  to  that  of  the 
Patricians  în  the  Senate.  By  the  tribunate,  which  remained 
excïusîvely  theîrs,  they  had  even  an  advantage  over  the  other 
Order.  The  strong-'hold  of  the  exclusive  party,  which  last 
yielded  itself,  was,  naturally,  that  of  religions  privilège.     But 
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llJicpûwMMciaploiorireeiioldlaD^  Abott  B.C  31a; 
die  class  whkli  dieie  ipiaHfirarioig  cxrfoflrd  hma  the  fraii- 
cfcjge  bcgaa  to  eirfribil  sygytoms  of  diu  miif  i< .   AfipiBfr  Oaa- 

;  CaDCtn,  00e  of  die  boUest  of  poGtical  innaratacB^  pamw- 
ixig  thèse  symptonis^  and  exther  regarding  them  as  a  rcal  poil  to 
Uie  Slaie  or  as  indicafiflg  an  occasioo  wiûdi  he  mi^it  tmi  to 
bis  ovn  Personal  adi^ntage^  betng  oâisor  in  tbe 
SDOitiooed,  came  Corward  as  tbe  champion  of  the  exdtided 
and»  after  Ymùy  attanptîng  to  introdace  indiTidaals 
to  them  toto  the  Senate,  enroDed  the  entire  mass 
boih  m  the  centmies  and  in  the  tribes.  Kor  was  thb  alL  In- 
slead  of  assigning  the  new  voters  to  the  cîlj  tiibes*  widiîn 
wbose  local  lîmhs  they  for  the  most  pan  dweît,  Appitiâ  spread 
them  throngh  all^  or  a  majority,  of  the  tribes,  and  thus  gave 
tbem  practkaPy  an  absoliste  cootrol  over  the  élections.  Tbetr 
poircr  was  soon  seen^  m  the  electioa  of  a  freedmao»  Cn.  Fia- 
vins,  to  the  cttnile  adilesbip,  wfaîch  gave  him  a  seal  m  tbe 
Senate  for  the  lematnder  of  hb  Ufe;  and  în  the  élection  of 
tribunes  who  enabled  Apptus  to  prolong  his  tenu  of  o&cc  ille- 
gatty  to  the  dose  of  the  fottrth  year.  This  was  the  inat^ura- 
tîon  of  a  real  ochlocrac)*,  a  govcmment  in  i^-hich  the  prepon- 
derating  weîght  bdonged  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 
Evil  conséquences  would  no  doubt  hâve  been  rapîdty  devet- 
oped,  had  not  the  work  of  Appius  been  to  a  great  extcnt  un- 
done — the  sting  extractcd  îrora  his  measures — ^by  the  skîU  aod 
boidness  of  two  most  sagacioos  censors,  Wlien  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  P.  Dccius  Mus,  B*C.  304,  removed  ail  who  were 
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without  landed  qualification  and  ail  the  poorer  freedmen  from 
the  country  tribes,  and  distributed  them  among  the  four  city 
tribes  only,  the  revolntionary  force  of  Ap.  Qaudms's  proceed- 
ings  was  annulled,  and  nothiiig  remained  but  a  very  harmiess, 
and  almosl  nominal  enfranchisement  of  the  lower  orders. 
When  the  **  factio  forensis  "  could  command  the  votes  of  four 
tribes  only  out  of  thirty-one,  or  ultimately  of  thirty-five,  it  %vas 
rendered  powerless  in  the  comiiia  iributa.  In  the  centuries  it 
was  of  course  even  weaker,  since  there  wealth  had  a  vast  pré- 
pondérance over  mère  numbers. 

The  pressure  of  poverty  still  contiiiued  to  be  felt  at  Rome  for 
many  years  after  the  Licinian,  and  even  after  the  Genucian 
législation.  An  insurrection,  proceeding  to  the  length  of  a 
sécession,  occurred  in  B.C.  287  in  conséquence  of  a  wide- 
spread  distress.  An  abolition  of  debts  was  found  to  bc  once 
more  a  State  necessity,  and  was  submittcd  to  with  a  vîew  to 
peace  and  the  contentation  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  the  tide 
of  mihtary  success,  which  soon  afterwards  set  in,  put  a  stop 
for  a  long  terni  of  years  to  this  ground  of  complaint  and  dis- 
turbance.  The  numerous  and  large  colonies  which  were  con- 
tinually  being  sent  out  from  B.C.  232  to  177,  were  an  eflfectual 
relief  to  the  proletariate,  and  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  any- 
thing  like  extrême  poverty  among  Roman  citizens.  At  the 
same  time  the  farming  of  the  revenue  largely  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  more  opulent  classes.  It  is  not  till  about  B.C. 
133  that  wc  find  the  questions  of  debt  and  of  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty once  more  brought  into  prominence  and  recognized  as 
matters  which  require  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

FOURTH    PERIOD. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  First  War  with  Carthage  to 
the  Rise  of  the  Civil  Broils  under  the  Gracchi,  B*C.  264 
to  133.* 

In  the  Fourth  Period  of  Roman  History,  as  in  the  Third, 
and  even  more  decidcdly,  the  interest  attaches  itself  to  the 

*  Sources.  The  most  important  of  the  ancient  authonties  for  this 
period  is  Polybius,  the  eadiest  writer  in  whom  wc  sce  fuUy  developed 
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cjctci'iul  rdatiooi  of  tbe  peopfe  nàba  ûam  to  thôr  i^ 
tentai  oondtioa.  The  imêrfal  ei— prises  Ûm  kmg 
widi  Cxûagt,  Ûm  Gaffic  War  and  cotigiiest  crf  tbc  plais  ctf  di 
Po^  the  fiirce  Maccdonian  Wan,  tbe  war  nidt  Aotiodnis  « 
Sjria»  tbe  coaqncst  of  Gfecce.  tbe  Xomanfine  War,  and  th 
qI  mœt  €i  tbe  Spomish  Prnimnla  At  tbe 
:o(tbeperiod  tbe  domîflâoo  of  Rome  was 
îa  the  mcre  peninsntar  poitioo  of  Italv  ;  at  ïts  dose  she  boa 
sva j  over  tbe  wbak  of  Softitbent  Europe  irom  tbe  sboncs  of  tb^ 
Atlajitic  to  tbe  itrahs  of  Cooslaiitiiiople;  orer  die  cfaief  Me«fi 
terraaeao  tilaiidsj  and  cirer  a  portion  a(  Nortb  A&ica  ;  wfaiU 
further»  ber  infinmcr  was  panmoinit  tbroog^iocit  tbe  £asi 
where  Pergamas  and  Egjpl  were  ber  depcndeots,  and  Syr^ 
existcd  merely  by  ber  sufferance.  In  B.C.  264,  she  had  jiui| 
reacbed  a  position  entitliBg  ber  to  cotmt  amoi^  tbe  **  Gred 
Poirers^  of  tbe  world^  as  tt  then  was;  to  T^nk,  L  e^  wiu 
Cartfaage»  Maccdonia,  and  Syria;  in  B.C.  154,  sbe^had  iQ 
iofbed  two  of  tbese  '*  Great  Powers/  and  made  the  thîrd  a  d^ 
pendency.  She  was  dearly  the  sole  "  Great  Power  "  left  ;  ot; 
il  therc  was  a  second,  it  was  the  newly-formed  empire  beyoïcM^ 
tlie  Euphratcs — tbat  of  the  Parthians — which  rose  up  as  Syrii 


the  trne  spirtt  of  hlstorical  cntîcism.  If  the  great  work  of  thîs  j 
had  come  down  to  us  in  a  complète  form,  we  should  no  more  ha« 
needed  any  othcr  anthonty  for  the  pcriod  treatcd  in  it  than  wc  need 
any  work,  besides  that  of  ThucydideSp  for  the  history  of  the  PelofiooH 
ncsian  War,  from  B.C.  431  to  411,  Unfonunately,  the  complète 
books  descend  no  lower  than  B.C.  216;  and  even  the  fragments  £aii 
us  from  the  ycar  B,C,  146.  Consequcntly.  aftcr  B.C  216  we  bavi 
to  dei>end  very  much  upon  other  writers,  as  e5{>ecîal]y  Livy,  whosî 
**  Second  Décade  **  covcrs  the  space  from  B.C  218  to  166,  thus  taking 
tip  the  history  alraost  exactly  where  the  complète  books  of  Polybîui 
break  off.  Next  to  Poîybius  and  Livy  may  be  placed  Appian«  whosi 
**  Punica/'  **  Bellum  Hannibalicum/'  and  '*  Iberica"bçIong  to  thisperioa 
and  occasionally  throw  important  light  upon  the  course  of  events*  Th| 
epitome  of  Florus  is  not  hère  of  rauch  value.  The  biographcr,  PliiJ 
tarch,  on  the  othcr  hand,  is  a  considérable  help,  his  *'  Livcs  "  of  Fabîtal 
Maximum»  P.  ^milius,  Marcellus»  M-  Cato,  and  Flaraininus  fallina 
al)  of  thcm,  wîthin  this  bricf  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yearsJ 
The  short  **  Life  of  Hannibal  "  by  Corn.  Nepos  possesscs  aiso  somi 
întercst;  and  occasional  aid  may  be  derivcd  from  Diodorus.  and 
Zonaras, 
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declined,  and  which  ultîmately  remained  the  only  counterpoise 
to  the  Roman  state  through  the  whole  period  of  its  g^reatîiess. 

The  cîrcunistances  of  the  stru^gle  with  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
Southern  Italians,  had  ïorced  Rome  to  become  to  some  extent 
a  maritime  power.  As  she  gradually  mastered  Italy,  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  her  coasts,  exposed  as  tlicy  were  to  attack 
from  Epirus,  from  Sicily,  from  Carthage,  even  from  Greece,  as 
expérience  showed.  Accordingîy,  a  fleet  began  to  be  formed 
as  early  as  B.C  33S,  which  received  constant  additions,  and  had 
by  the  year  B.C  2,^*j  acqnîred  siich  importance  that  four 
'*  qusestors  of  the  fleet  **  (qitœstorcs  classici)  were  then  appointed, 
and  statiooed  at  dififerent  ports  of  Italy,  with  the  spécial  object 
ot  guarding  the  coasts  and  keeping  the  marine  in  an  efficient 
condition.  But  this  new  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Itahan  state  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  chief 
maritime  power  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  Cartilage, 
whose  poUcy  it  had  ahvays  been  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
any  naval  rival  in  the  waters  which  she  regarded  as  her  own. 
Thus,  unfriendly  feelings,  arising  out  of  a  consciousness  of 
clashing  interests,  had  for  some  time  been  growing  up  between 
Carthage  and  Rome.  Temporarily  suspended  during  the 
height  of  the  Pyrrhic  War^  when  a  common  danger  for  a  while 
drew  the  tw^o  states  together,  they  burst  out  at  Hs  close  in 
greater  force  than  ever  ;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  décent 
pretext,  in  order  that  the  two  lukewarm  allies  should  become 
open  and  avowed  enemies. 

The  pretext  was  not  long  wanting.  The  Mamertines,  a 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  seized  Messana,  be- 
îng  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  combined  Carthagin- 
ians  and  Syracusans,  applied  for  help  to  Rome,  and  were 
readily  received  into  her  alliance.  Rome  învaded  Stcily,  and 
by  an  act  of  treachery  made  herself  mistress  of  the  disputed 
post.  War  with  Carthage  necessarily  foîlowcd,  a  war  for  the 
possession  of  Sicîly,  and  for  maritime  sitpremacy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  The  most  remarkabîe  feature  of  the  war  was  the 
raptd  development  of  the  Roman  naval  powxr  during  its  course 
— a  development  which  is  without  a  paraMel  in  tlie  history  of  the 
world.  With  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Romans 
were  landsmen  till  B.C,  262.    In  that  year  they  began  to  fonn  a 
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powerful  flecL  Onlj  two  years  later,  B.C.  260,  they  com* 
pktdy  defeated,  under  Duilius,  tbe  whok  naval  force  of  the 
Carthaginîans  ;  and  the  supremacy  thus  acqutred  ihey  succeed- 
ed  in  maintaining  by  the  later  victories  of  Régulas  and  Luta- 
tius*  Their  victories  by  sea  emboldened  them  to  send  an  smny 
across  to  Africa,  and  to  attack  their  enemy  in  hts  own  coiintry. 
Success  al  first  attended  the  efforts  of  Regulus  ;  but  aiter  a  lit- 
tle  while  he  was  tnvolved  in  difRculties,  and  his  endre  army  was 
eitber  slain  or  captured.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  numer- 
ous  othcr  disasiers,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed.  Aftcr  twenty-three  years  of  perpétuai  warWc, 
Carthage  fclt  herself  exhausted,  and  sued  for  peace.  The 
terms  which  shc  obtained  required  her  to  evacuate  Sicily  and 
the  adjacent  îslands,  to  pay  to  Rome  a  war  contribution  of  2200 
talents,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  bind  herself  not  to  make  war  on  him  or  his  allies. 

The  great  importance  of  this  war  was,  that  it  forced  Rome  to 
become  a  first-rate  naval  power.  Though  the  Romans  did  not 
during  its  course  obtain  the  complète  mastery  of  the  sea,  they 
showed  them  sel  ves  fully  a  match  for  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
élément  of  which  they  had  scarcely  any  previous  expérience, 
Their  land  force  being  much  superior  to  that  of  Carthage.  and 
their  resources  not  greatly  inferior,  it  became  tolerabîy  ap- 
parent that  success  would  ultimately  rest  with  them.  Their 
chief  deficiency  was  in  generalship,  wherein  their  commanders 
wcrc  dccidedly  siupassed,  not  only  by  the  Carthaginîan  patriot 
Hamilcar,  but  even  the  mercenary  Xanthippus.  Hère  the  Ro- 
man System  was  principally  to  blâme,  whereby  the  command- 
ers were  changed  annually,  and  the  same  person  was  expected 
to  be  able  to  command  equally  well  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Carthage  continued  her  commanders  in  office,  and  had  sep- 
arate  ones  for  the  land  and  the  sea  service.  Even  Carthage, 
however,  was  unwise  enough  to  deprive  herself  of  the  services 
of  many  an  experienced  captain  by  the  barbarous  practice  of 
putting  to  death  any  gênerai  or  admirai  who  experienced  a  re- 
verse* 

An  interval  of  twenty-three  years  separated  the  First  from 
the  Second  Punie  War.  It  was  employed  by  both  sides  in  en- 
ergetic  efforts  to  consoHdate  and  extend  their  power.    Rome, 
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m  B.C  238,  taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  Carthage 
was  placed  by  the  revoit  of  her  mercenaries,  made  herself  mis- 
tress  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  when,  iipon  the  submission 
of  the  mercenaries,  Carthage  required  its  restoration,  played 
the  part  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  declared  herself  injured  by  her 
vîctim,  and  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Exhausted 
Carthage  had  to  purcliase  her  forbearance  by  the  cession  of  ihe 
island,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  amounting  to  1200  talents, 
B.C.  237.  Rome  then  proceeded  to  annex  Corsica;  and  soon 
afterwards  (B.C.  22J)  she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  provincial 
System  by  the  establishment  of  her  first  "  Proconsuls,"  one  to 
admtnister  her  possessions  in  Sicily,  the  other  to  govern  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica. 

Abont  the  same  time  that  she  seized  Sardinia,  Rome  was  en- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Boii  (Gauïs)  and  Ligures  in  North 
Italy,  in  which  the  Boii  are  satd  to  hâve  been  the  aggressors. 
Unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  diiring  the  campaîgns  of  B.C. 
238  and  2^7,  thèse  barbarians,  in  B.C.  236,  invited  the  aid  of 
their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the  AIps;  but  the  allies  after 
a  little  while  fell  out,  and  the  Boii  and  Ligures  were  glad  to  buy 
peace  of  Rome  by  the  cession  of  some  of  their  lands. 

Rome,  soon  afterwards,  showed  herself  for  the  first  time  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  The  decay  of  Grecian  power  had  allowed  the  piratical 
dispositions  of  the  lllyrians  to  hâve  free  course;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  Adriatic,  the  coasts  of  Epi  rus  and  Corcyra,  and 
perhaps  even  that  of  Italy  to  some  extcnt,  siififered  from  the 
constant  attacks  of  Illyrian  cruîsers.  Entreated  to  protect 
thcm  by  the  nnhappy  Greek  cities,  the  Romans,  in  B.C.  230, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Scodra,  to  require  the  cessation  of  the 
piracies.  Their  ambassadors  were  murdered  ;  and  a  war  neces- 
sarily  followed.  Rome,  in  B.C.  22g,  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships, 
cleared  the  Adriatic,  made  the  lllyrians  of  Scodra  tributary, 
established  Demetrius  of  Pharos  as  dépendent  dynast  over  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Dalmatia,  and  accepted  the  protectorate 
of  the  Greeks  of  Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Corcyra.  In  re- 
tiim  the  Greeks  acknowledged  the  Romans  as  their  kîn,  and 
admitted  them  to  participation  in  the  Isthmian  games  and  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.    Thus  Rome  obtained  a  hold  upon  the 
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dic  Apfiinff  ia  B.C.  225,  and  spread  tkcmschrcs  far  and 
cpvcr  Etraria,  adviadng  as  br  »  Chisimii,  and  tlucaieniog 
Rome  aa  iD  tilt  dajrt  of  Breanm.  Three  anncs  look  tfae  fidd 
^fHMl  diaB,  afld  tbocigti  one,  cooçoied  cif 
coofilcicijr  defcafted.  tbe  two  odien»  'wti^wiîf^g^  tiKÔ-  atlack» 
l^ttocd  a  great  victory  ofcr  tbe  invadcrs  oear  Tdamcm,  and 
iorccd  lliciii  to  nraciiate  Etrnria.  Rome  ibcn  carrîed  the  war 
into  the  piain  of  tlic  Pc.  Having  allied  hcrs^  wilh  the  Veoed» 
aod  eveo  with  the  Gallic  tribe  adjoiiim^  thcm,  the  Cciioiitaiii« 
tbe  wai  abk  in  a  little  ttme  to  rcdoce  the  wbole  tract  to  stib- 
jectiotL  Tbe  Boti  and  Lingoncs  subcnitted  în  B.C.  224  :  tbe 
Anari  în  B.C  223  ;  the  Insubres  wcre  conqucred  aftcr  a  fierce 
ilrttggley  which  occupied  the  years  6.C,  223  and  2^22.  Medîo- 
lamtm  and  Coroum,  the  !a$t  towns  whîch  held  out,  submitted 
in  the  last-named  year,  and  Rotnan  dominion  was  at  kngth 
extended  to  the  grcat  barrier  of  the  AIps. 

Thèse  canquests  were  scarcely  effectcd  when  fresh  troubles 
broke  ont  in  lUyria.  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  dissatished  with 
the  position  accorded  him  by  the  Romans,  declared  himself 
independentf  attacked  the  Roman  allies,  and  encotiraged  the^ 
Illyrians  to  résume  the  practice  of  piracy.  Allied  with  An- 
tigonu5  Doson,  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  defy  thci 
Roman  power.  But  Antigonus  dying,  B.C.  220,  and  Philip^ 
hU  «uccessor,  betng  a  mere  boy,  a  Roman  army,  în  B.C.  219^ 
chastised  Demetrius^  destroyed  his  capital,  and  drove  him  frocij 
hîs  kingdom. 
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It  was  ill-judged  in  Rome  to  allow  this  petty  quarrel  to  draw 
her  attention  to  the  East,  when  ia  the  West  an  enemy  had 
arisen,  agaînst  wliom  her  utmost  efforts  were  now  needed. 
From  the  moment  tliat  Carthage  was  not  only  robbed  of  Sar- 
dinia,  but  forced  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  ventnred  to  remon- 
strate  against  the  wrong  donc  her,  the  détermination  to  résume 
the  struggle  with  Rome  at  the  first  convenieiit  opportunity  be- 
canie  a  fixed  national  sentiment.  There  was  indeed  a  peace 
party  in  the  Punie  commuiiity  ;  but  it  had  httle  weight  or  force. 
The  advocates  of  war,  who  had  found  their  fitting  leaders  in 
the  warriors  of  the  Barcine  family — Hamilcar,  his  sons,  and 
son-in-lavv^ — were  all-powerfui  in  the  government;  and  under 
them  it  became  and  remained  the  one  sole  object  of  Carthage 
to  bring  herself  into  a  position  in  which  she  could  hope  to  re- 
new  her  contest  with  her  hated  antagonist  on  siich  terms  as 
might  promise  her  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  No  sooner  was 
the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  put  down  (B.C  237)  by  the  judi- 
cious  efïorts  of  Hamilcar  Barca»  than  the  project  was  formed 
of  obtaining  in  Spain  a  compensation,  and  more  than  a  com- 
pensation, for  ail  tliat  had  been  lost  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
lesser  îslands.  Hamilcar,  in  the  last  nîne  years  of  his  lifc,  B.C. 
236  to  228,  established  the  Carthaginîan  power  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Spain,  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  His  work  was  carried  on  and  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  eight  years,  B.C  227  to  220,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  HasdrubaL  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia  were  occu- 
pied.  A  warlike  population,  Iberic  and  Celtic,  was  reduced 
and  traîned  to  arms  under  Carthaginian  ofHcers.  Towns  were 
bidlt  ;  trade  prospered  ;  agriculture  fîoiirished.  Above  ail,  the 
rich  silver-mines  near  Carthagena  (Carthago  Nova)  were  dis- 
covered  and  skilfully  worked  ;  Spain  more  than  paîd  her  ex- 
penses  ;  and  the  home-treasury  was  amply  provided  with  those 
**  sinews  of  war  "  without  which  a  sustained  miUtary  effort  is 
impossible. 

The  indifférence  with  which  Rome  saw  this  extension  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  is  very  sorprising.  She  did  indeed  make 
alliance  with  the  semi-Greek  commimities  of  Saguntum 
(Zacynthus)  and  Emporiae  about  E*C.  226,  and  at  the  same  tïme 
obtained  a  promise  from  Hasdrubal  that  he  would  not  push  his 
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oooqoests  beyood  tfae  Ebro;  but  otbenrise  sbe  appcai^  tm- 
obsorant  or  cardess  of  bcr  mal^s  aoqiiisitioii&  Frofaabijr  she 
tboagfat  tbat  tbe  dessus  of  Caitlnge  vcrc  m  tbe  main  com- 
merdai,  and  reganled  an  mvasiao  ol  Italy  bom  tbe  skie  of 
Spain  as  smply  an  mpogiability>  Pcrbq»  she  tfaoogbi  ber 
enemj  s  strength  so  ntuch  rednœd,  and  ber  ovn  sa  mncb  m- 
creased,  as  lo  render  tt  înccMicciTable  tbat  tbe  stmggle  shoold 
c¥er  be  rcnewed,  unkss  sbe  cbosc  at  bcr  ovn  time  to  iorce  a 
contesL  As  sbe  remaÎDed  mistress  of  tbe  g*^,  and  Caitbage 
did  aoi  eren  make  any  effort  to  dispute  ber  maritime  su- 
premacy,  it  seemed  difficnk  for  ber  mal  to  attadc  ber  in  any 
qttarter,  wbîle  it  was  tzsy  for  ber  to  carry  tbe  war  tnto  anj  por- 
tîoa  of  tbe  Cartbaginîan  tcrritory. 

.  But  Hannîhal,  swora  fnom  bis  bojbood  to  ctcmal  Imred  of 
Rome,  had  determioed*  as  soon  as  he  soccecded  to  tfac  com- 
mand  (B.C.  220),  on  tbe  mode  and  route  br  wbîdi  he  wasM 
scek  to  gjve  Tcnt  to  his  enmity,  to  sare  bis  own  nation  and  at 
tbe  same  txme  destroj  ber  foc.  FtiBy  apprcdadng  tbe  weak- 
ncss  of  Caidiage  for  dcfcnce,  ît  was  hb  sdienie  to  carry  tbe  war 
vilhoat  a  moment's  nonecessary  defary  into  tbe  enemy's  ooon- 
try,  to  grre  tbe  Romans  ample  empk>>Tnent  there,  and  see  tf 
he  coitkl  not  exbatist  tbetr  resonrces  and  sbatter  tbcir  coq- 
feikfacy.  Tbe  land  route  btMn  Spain  to  Italy  bad  for  him  no 
tetrors.  He  coold  couni  on  tbe  good  disposidoQS  of  moat  of 
tbe  Celtic  Iribes»  wbo  looked  on  bim  as  tbe  destined  ddiverer 
of  Cisalpmc  Ganl  from  tbe  iroo  grîpe  of  Rome.  He  ptobably 
knev  bol  little  of  tbe  dangers  and  difficalties  of  crossîng  tbe 
Alps;  bot  be  was  well  aware  tbat  tbey  bad  been  often  crossed 
by  tbe  Gaub,  and  thaï  be  would  find  in  tbe  A^râie  TaOeys  an 
ample  snpply  of  faicn<Uy  and  experknced  guides.  Armed  in 
Cisalpine  Ganl,  be  wooM  haTe  tbe  whole  popnbtioQ  with  him^ 
and  he  would  be  able,  after  dne  considération,  to  defomine  on 
bis  fnrtbcr  course.  VVitb  tbe  vétéran  anny  wbidi  he  httmghi 
from  Spam,  and  witb  bis  own  stratégie  abîlîty*  be  trasted  to 
dcfeat  any  force  that  Rome  coiild  bring  into  Uie  fidd  against 
faim.  For  uhimate  success  he  depended  on  hb  power  of  kx»- 
ening  tbe  ties  wbkfa  boond  tbe  Italie  confedeiacy  togcdierp  of 
laismg  np  qi^ntif^  to  Rome  in  Ilaly  itsidf,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
fif  maiotaming  his  army  tn  sncfa  effiricncy  tlizt  it  migbt  be  iS^ 
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tinctly  recogTiized  as  master  of  the  open  field,  incapable  of  be- 
ing  résistée!  uiiless  behintl  walls,  or  by  défensive  guérilla  war- 
fare.  With  thèse  views  and  objects,  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  219, 
commenced  the  Second  Punie  War  by  laying  siège  to  Sagun- 
tum. 

The  issue  of  the  Second  Punie  War  was  detemrîned  by  the 
dauntless  resolution  and  the  internai  vigor  of  Rome.  She  had 
opposed  to  her  the  most  consummate  gênera!  of  antiqiiity  ;  a 
State  as  populous  and  richer  in  resources  tlian  her  own  ;  a  vét- 
éran army  ;  a  possible  combination  of  varions  powerful  allies  ; 
above  ail,  an  amount  of  disaffection  among  her  own  sobjects, 
the  extent  of  which  coidd  not  be  estimated  beforehand,  but 
which  was  at  any  rate  sure  to  be  considérable.  Three  battles 
showed  that  Hannibal  was  irrésistible  in  the  field,  and  taught 
the  Romans  to  avoid  gênerai  engagements,  The  third  ^vas 
folio wed  by  a  w4de-sprcad  défection  of  the  Roman  siibject-a!- 
lies — ail  Italy  from  Samnium  and  Campania  southward  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal.  But  the  rest  of  the  fédération 
stood  firm.  Not  a  Latin  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Central  Italy 
from  sea  to  sea  held  to  Rome.  She  had  the  resources  of  Etm- 
ria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Sabina,  Latium,  to  draw  upon,  besides 
her  own.  By  immense  efforts,  including  the  contraction  of  a 
large  National  Debt,  she  contrived  to  maintain  her  ground, 
and  gradually  to  reduce  Hannibal  to  the  défensive.  The  alli- 
ances, by  which  Hannibal  sought  to  better  hts  position,  with 
Syracuse,  B.C.  215,  and  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  216,  did 
him  scant  service,  Rome  in  each  case  meeting  the  new  enemy 
on  bis  ow^n  ground,  and  there  keeping  him  fully  employed. 
The  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  Carthage  then  rested  upon 
the  junction  of  the  second  army  of  Spain,  tinder  Hasdrubal, 
wîth  the  rediîced  force  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  a  junction  frus- 
trated  by  the  battîe  of  the  Metaurus,  w^hich  w^as  thus  the  tum- 
ing-point  of  the  war  After  this  reverse,  the  transfer  of  the  war 
into  Africa  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  this  transfer  rendered 
necessary  the  recaîl  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  and  the  reîinquish- 
ment  of  ail  the  great  hopes  which  bis  gîorious  enterprise  had 
excited.  There  remained  just  a  possibility  that  in  a  last 
pitched  battîe  on  bis  native  soil,  Hannibars  genius  might  re- 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.     Eut  the 
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bottle  ot  Zsm^,  remored  uns  final  cfazacc  TfarffifHaT  met  in 
Sdpio  AiricaiiQt  a  gênerai»  ool  todeed  faii  eqtal»  bot  far  su- 
pcrior  to  asiy  of  tbasc  with  wfaom  be  had  been  fvmotisl j  en* 
gagtd  ;  and,  fais  troops  bcmg  mosùj  ot  tnf erior  qaaHty,  be  sitf- 
iered«  throagli  oo  fault  ol  hîs  own,  tbe  grcai  deiât  wincii 
reodered  hmber  résistance  impossible:.  Cartilage,  afier  Zama, 
became  a  dépendent  Roman  ally. 

Tbe  gains  oC  Rome  hj  tfae  Second  Ptmic  War  were,  in  cfae 
first  place,  the  complète  rerooral  of  Caitbage  from  tbe  posxtiaa 
of  a  cotmterpoîse  and  rival  to  that  of  a  small  dépendent  coixi- 
mmuty,  poweri^s  for  good  or  eril;  secondly,  tbe  additioa 
to  tbe  Ronon  hnd  donmiion  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  wbich 
was  {ormed  into  two  provinces,  Citerior  and  Ultciior;  tbirdly, 
tbe  absorption  of  the  prevîously  independent  state  of  S>Tacuse 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Sîdl j  ;  fourthl y,  tbe  setting  np  of 
a  Roman  protectorate  over  the  native  African  tribes  ;  and  fiiftb- 
ly»  the  full  and  complète  establishment  of  Roman  maritînie 
sypremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  Western  Mediterraoean.  Tbe 
war  furthcr  tended  to  the  grcater  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Italy.  It  crushed  the  last  reasonable  hopes  of  tbe 
Ligurians  and  Gatds  in  the  north.  It  riveted  their  fetters  cnore 
firmly  than  e\'er  on  the  non-Latin  races  of  the  centre  and  the 
south,  the  Umbrians,  Etniscans»  Sabines,  Piccntians»  Apulians, 
Bmttians.  Throughotit  Italy  large  tracts  of  land  were  confis- 
cated  by  the  sovereign  state;  and  fresh  colonies  of  Romans 
and  Latins  were  sent  ont.  In  Campania  and  the  sotithem 
Picenum.  the  whole  soil  was  declared  forfcît.  The  repuise  of 
Hannsbal  involved  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy.  more  corn- 
plete  and  more  harsh  than  the  first.  Everj-where,  except  in 
Latîum,  the  native  races  were  depressed,  and  a  Latin  dominîon 
was  established  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  îand. 

Anothcr  resuit  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  which  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  basîn,  was  to  hasten 
the  collision  bet^^een  the  agg^essive  Republic  and  the  East, 
which  had  long  been  evidently  impending.  Already,  as  early 
as  B.C.  273,  Rome  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  even  before  this  she  had  made  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Rhodes.  About  B.C.  245,  she  had  offercd  to 
Kîng  Ptolemy  Euergetes  a  contingent  for  bis  Syrian  War; 
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and  soon  afterwards  she  înterceded  with  Seleitcus  Callinicus 
on  behalf  of  the  IHans,  her  *'  kindred/'  Her  wars  with  the 
Illyrian  pirates,  B.C.  229  to  219,  had  brooght  her  into  con- 
tact with  the  States  of  Greece,  more  particularly  with  the  j^to- 
lians  ;  and  finally,  the  alliance  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  with 
Hannibal,  had  forced  her  to  send  a  tleet  and  army  across  the 
Adriatic,  and  had  closely  connccted  her  with  Elis,  with 
Sparta,  and  even  with  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Circumstances  had  thus  drawn  her  on,  without  any  distinctly 
ambitions  designs  on  her  part,  to  an  interférence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East — an  interférence  which,  in  the  existing  con* 
dition  of  the  Oriental  world,  could  not  but  hâve  the  most  mo* 
mentons  conséquences.  For  thronghout  the  East,  since  the 
time  of  Aîexander,  ail  tJiîngs  had  tended  to  corruption  and  de- 
cay.  In  Greece,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  feebly  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  a  sélect  few%  such  as  Aratus  and  Philopœmen,  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring.  Intestine  division  made  the  very 
name  of  Hellas  a  mockery,  and  pointed  her  ont  as  a  ready  prey 
to  any  invader.  In  Macedonia  luxury  had  made  vast  strides  ; 
military  discipline  and  training  had  been  neglected  ;  loyalty 
had  altogether  ceased  to  exist  ;  little  remained  but  the  inheri- 
tance  of  a  great  name  and  of  a  System  of  tactics  which  was  of 
small  value,  except  iinder  the  animating  influence  of  a  good 
gênerai.  The  condition  of  the  other  Alexandrine  monarchies 
was  even  worse.  In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  while  the  barbarian 
élément  had  been  raised  but  slightly  above  its  natural  level 
by  Hellenic  influence,  the  Helîentc  had  sufïcred  greatly  by  its 
contact  with  lower  types  of  humanity.  The  royal  races,  Se- 
leucids  and  Ptolemles,  were  effete  and  degenerate  ;  the  armed 
force  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  mîght  be  nu  mérous, 
but  it  w^as  contemptible  ;  and  a  gênerai  of  even  moderate  abil- 
ities  was  a  rarity.  It  was  only  among  the  purely  Asiatîc  mon- 
archies of  the  more  remote  East  that  any  rival,  really  capable 
of  copîng  with  Rome,  was  now  îîkely  to  show  itself,  The 
Macedonian  System  had  lived  ont  its  day,  and  was  ready  to  give 
place  to  the  young,  vigorous,  and  boldly  aggressive  power 
w^hich  had  arisen  in  the  West, 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage  was  folîowed  rapidly 
by  an  attack  on  Macedonia,  for  which  the  conduct  of  Philip 
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had  fumished  only  too  many  pretexts.  Philip  had  probably 
lent  aid  lo  Caithag^  in  her  final  strtiggle:  he  had  ceitainly 
wîtboctt  any  provocatioii  commenced  an  aggressivc  war  against 
Rome's  ancieiit  aUy,  £g>'pt.  and  he  had  plunged  also  into 
bastilîdes  mth  Attalus  and  thc  Rhodians,  both  ol  whoai  wcrc 
amcng  the  friends  of  Rame,  the  former  betag  protectcd  by  a 
tnaty.  Rome  was  botind  in  honor  to  aid  her  allies  ;  and  no 
blâme  can  attach  lo  her  for  commencing  the  Second  Mace- 
dotiian  War  in  B.C  200,  and  despatching  her  troops  acrxjss 
the  Adriatic.  Her  conduct  of  the  war  was  at  first  altogether 
médiocre;  but  from  thc  time  that  T.  Qurnctius  Flamitiinus 
look  the  command  (B.C.  198)  it  was  simply  admirable»  and 
desenred  the  saccess  which  attended  tt.  The  prociamation  of 
gênerai  lîberty  to  the  Grecîan  states,  while  tt  cooki  noc  faîl  of 
bemg  poptilar,  and  was  thus  excellently  adaptcd  to  deprive 
Philip  of  his  Hellenic  allies,  and  to  rally  lo  the  Roman  cause 
tbe  wfaole  power  of  Hellas,  invohred  no  danger  lo  Roman  in- 
tercsts,  which  were  perfcctly  saie  tmder  a  System  that  estab- 
lished  unîversal  disunion.  The  gift  of  lîberty  to  the  Greeks  by 
Rome  in  B.C.  198,  is  parallel  to  the  similar  gift  of  universal 
atxionomy  to  the  same  people  by  Sparta  and  Persia  in  B,C-  387 
al  thc  "  Pcace  of  Antalcidas/*  On  both  occasions,  the  idéa 
tmdcr  which  the  freedom  was  conceded  was  that  expressed  by 
tbe  maxim  *'  Divide  et  impera."  The  idea  was  not  îndeed  now 
carried  ont  to  an  extrême  length.  There  was  no  dissolution 
of  tbe  ligues  of  Achxa,  vEtolia,  or  Bceotia.  Thèse  leagues 
were  in  fact  too  small  to  be  formidable  to  such  a  power  as 
Rome.  And  as  they  had  embraced  the  Roman  ssde  during 
tlie  cootinuance  of  the  war,  their  dissolution  could  scarcely 
bc  insisted  on.  Thessaly  howe\xr  was,  even  at  thts  time,  in 
porsuance  of  tbe  poUcy  cl  séparation,  split  up  into  four  gOTem- 
mcnts. 

The  battle  of  C>Tioscephalae,  by  which  the  Second  Macedo- 
nian  War  was  terminated,  deserves  a  place  among  the  **  Ded- 
sjve  Battles  of  the  Worid.**  The  relative  strength  of  the  "  lé- 
gion '*  and  the  '*  phalanx  **  was  then  for  the  first  time  tried 
opon  a  grand  scale  ;  and  the  sitperîority  of  the  "  légion  **  was 
asscrted.  No  doubt»  man  for  mon.  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
bcttcr  than  the  Maccdonian  ;  but  it  was  not  this  superiority 
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which  gained  the  day.  The  phalanx,  as  an  organization,  was 
clumsy  and  unwieldy;  the  légion  was  light,  elastic,  adapted 
to  every  variety  oï  circumstances.  The  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  phalanx  were  never  better  shown  than  at  Cynoscephalae  ; 
and  its  weakness — its  inabiHty  to  form  quickly,  to  maintain  its 
order  on  iineven  gronnd,  or  to  change  front — lost  the  battle. 
The  loss  was  complète,  and  irrémédiable.  Macedonia  was 
vanquished,  and  Rome  became  thenceforth  the  arbitress  of  the 
w^orld, 

While  her  arms  were  thus  triumphant  in  the  East,  Rome 
was  also  gaining  additional  strength  in  the  West.  In  the  very 
year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage.  B.C.  201,  she 
recommenced  hostilities  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  where  the  Gauls 
had  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  dcfied  the  Roman 
authority  and  maintained  tlieir  independence.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  reconquer  this  important  tract.  Accordingly,  from 
B.C.  201  to  191,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  prolonged 
Gallic  War  in  this  district,  in  which,  though  ultimately  success- 
ful,  they  suffered  many  reverses,  Thcir  garrisons  at  Placentia 
and  Cremona  wxre  completely  dcstroyed  and  swept  away. 
More  than  one  pitched  battle  was  lost.  It  was  only  by  ener- 
getic  and  repeated  efforts,  and  by  skilfuUy  fomentîng  the  di- 
visions among  the  tribes,  that  Rome  once  more  established 
her  dominion  over  this  fair  and  fertile  région,  forcing  the  Gauls 
to  become  her  relue  tant  subjects. 

The  conques!  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  the  territory.  The  Une  of  the  Po  was  taken 
as  that  which  should  bound  the  strictly  Roman  possessions, 
and  while  *^  Gallia  Transpadana  **  was  relinquished  to  the  na- 
tive tribes,  with  the  exception  of  certain  stratégie  points,  such 
as  Cremona  and  Aquileia,  *'  Gallia  Cispadana  **  was  tncorpo- 
rated  absolu tely  into  Italy.  The  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona were  re-established  and  reorganized.  New  foundations 
were  made  at  Bononta  (Bologna)»  Mutina  (Modena),  and 
Parma  in  the  Boian  country.  The  .î^mîîian  Way  was  carried 
on  (B.C.  187)  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia.  The  Boians  and 
Lîngones  were  rapidly  and  successfully  Latînized.  Beyond 
the  Po,  the  Gallic  communitics,  though  allowed  to  retain  their 
existence  and  their  native  governments,  and  even  excused  from 
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I  scavody  look  i 
:  ÎB  Grteot  in  tbe  ¥vy  jrar  diat 
il,  E.C  191,  bf  the  iiarispei  of  the 
a  JbUalMoucL    Al  tke 

tint  ht  <fid  sot  fear  id  proroke  tte 
^  to  niBainrc  lu  strf  wglli  i 
Ibdis»  if  ocriikiii  oflcrcxL  In  RC  195  he  leceiycd 
at  ta»  court  vidi  q>raal  faooors;  md  9000  aftcrwards  he  es- 
Icred  foto  ncgoCxatioiis  wliidi  faad  it  ior  tbdr  cibfeci  to  txoite 
Marrdnoia^  Sjnia,  aod  Cartbige  ^gûst  tlie  cominn  iDe.  In 
B.C  194  or  193  be  cofitracfgd  an  alKanrr  wîtfa  tbe  .£tûliaiis; 
and  finaUj.  m  B.C  192^  ht  proceeded  with  a  force  o(  io»500 
moi  firofti  AssatDto  Creece. 

Tlâ  roovcfocnt  d  Antiodm»  had  been  forcseen  b j  the 
Romaiis,  who  aboot  die  same  tûne  landed  00  the  coast  of 
Epin»  with  a  force  ol  2SJOOO  men,  War  was  thns.  practicaOy, 
dedared  on  both  sides.  The  straggle  was,  directiy  and  imnie- 
dlaidy,  for  the  protcctotate  of  Greece;  îndirectly  and  pro&- 
pcctively,  for  political  asccndency.  Antiochus  "  the  Great»'*  as 
be  was  called,  the  master  of  ail  Asia  from  the  vallcy  of  the  In- 
dtu  to  the  £gean,  thought  hîmself  qiiite  compétent  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  upstart  power  which  had  lately  ventured  to  mtcr- 
meddie  în  the  affairs  of  the  "  Successors  of  Alexandcr/'  Nar- 
row*minded  and  ignorant,  he  desptsed  his  adversary,  and  took 
the  field  with  a  force  absurdly  small,  which  he  could  wîthout 
diffictjJty  bave  quadnipled.   The  natural  restilt  foUowed.  Rome 
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casily  defeated  htm  in  a  pitched  battle,  drove  hîm  across  the 
sea,  and  following  liim  rapidly  into  his  own  country,  shattered 
his  power,  and  established  her  own  prestige  in  Asia,  by  the 
great  victory  of  Magnesia,  which  placed  the  Syrian  empire  at 
her  mercy.  Most  fortonate  was  it  for  Rome  that  the  sceptre 
of  Syria  was  at  this  time  wieîded  by  so  weak  a  monarch.  Had 
tlie  occupant  of  the  Selcucid  throne  possessed  moderate  ca- 
pacity  ;  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of  his  oppciitunities  ;  had 
he  given  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  w^hich  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posai, full  scope;  had  he,  by  a  frank  and  gênerons  policy,  at- 
tached  Philip  of  Macedon  to  his  sidc,  the  ambitions  Republic 
might  hâve  been  checked  in  mid-carcer,  and  hâve  suffered  a 
repulse  from  which  there  would  hâve  been  no  recovery  for 
centuries. 

The  "  modération  '*  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
has  been  admired  by  many  historians  ;  and  it  is  certainîy  true 
that  she  did  not  acquire  by  her  victory  a  single  inch  of  fresh 
territory,  nor  any  direct  advantage  beyond  the  enrichment  of 
the  State  treasury;  But  indirectly  the  advantages  which  she 
gained  were  considérable,  She  was  able  to  reward  her  alHes, 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  apparent  to  the  whole  East  that  the  Roman  alliance 
w^as  highly  profitable.  She  was  able  to  establish,  and  she  did 
establish»  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  a  great  and  powerful 
State,  a  counterpoise  to  the  only  enemy  which  she  now  feared 
in  Europe,  She  was  able  to  obtain  a  cheap  renovvn  by  pro- 
claiming  once  more  the  Hberty  of  Greece,  and  insisting  that 
the  Greek  citîes  of  Asia  Minor,  or  at  any  rate  those  which  had 
lent  her  aid,  should  be  recognized  as  free — a  proclamation 
which  cost  her  nothing,  and  whereby  she  secured  herself  a 
body  of  friends  on  whose  services  she  might  hereafter  count 
in  this  quarter,  That  she  was  content  with  thèse  gains»  that 
she  evacuated  Asia  Minor,  as  she  had  previously  evacuated 
Greece,  was  probabty  owîng  to  the  fact  that  she  w^as  not  as 
yet  prepared  to  occupy,  and  maintaîn  her  domînion  over, 
countries  so  far  distant  from  Rome.  She  had  foimd  the  diffi- 
culty  of  holding  even  Spain  as  a  part  ol  her  empire»  and  was 
forced  by  the  perpétuai  attacks  of  the  unconquered  and  revoîts 
of  the  conquered  natives  to  maintain  there  perpetually  an  army 
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of  40,000  men.  She  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  annex 
even  Greece  ;  much  less,  therefore,  could  she  think  of  holding 
the  remote  Asia  Minor.  It  was  sufficient  for  her  to  hâve  re* 
pulsed  a  foe  who  had  veotured  to  advance  to  her  doors,  to  hâve 
increased  her  réputation  by  two  glorious  campaigns  and  a 
great  vîctory»  and  to  hâve  paved  the  way  for  a  future  occupa- 
tion ol  Western  Asia,  if  circumstances  should  ever  render  it 
politic. 

In  Greece»  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  was  followed,  necessarily, 
by  the  subniission  of  the  i^toHans,  who  were  mulcted  in  large 
portions  of  thcir  territory  atid  made  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Rome 
annexed  to  her  own  dominions  only  Cephallenia  and  Zacyn- 
thus,  distributiog  the  rest  among  her  allies,  who,  however,  were 
very  far  from  being  satisfied.  The  Achaean  League  and  Philip 
were  both  eqiially  displeased  at  the.limits  that  were  set  to  their 
ambition,  and  were  ready,  should  opportunity  ofïer,  to  tuni 
their  arnis  against  their  récent  ally. 

In  the  West,  four  wars  continued  to  occupy  a  good  deal.of 
the  Roman  attention.  Spain  was  still  far  from  sybdoed  ;  and 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  country  were  year  after  year  engaged 
agaînst  the  Lusitani  or  the  Celtiberi,  with  vQry  doiibtful  suc* 
cess,  untîl  about  B.C.  181  to  178,  when  some  decided  advan- 
tages  were  gained..  In  the  mountainous  Ligurîa  the  freedom- 
loving  tribes  showed  the  same  spirit  which  lias  constantly  been 
exhibited  by  mountaineers,  as  by  the  Swiss,  the  Circassians, 
and  othcrs.  War  raged  in  this  région  from  B.C  193  to  170; 
and  the  Roman  domination  over  portions  of  the  Western 
Apennines  and  the  maritime  Alps  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  established  by  the  extirpation  of  the  native  races  or 
their  transplantation  to  distant  régions.  No  attempt  was  made 
really  to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.  It  was  vîewed  as  a 
training-school  for  the  Roman  soîdiers  and  officers.  standing 
to  Rome  very  much  as  Circassia  long  stood  to  Russia»  and  as 
Algeria  even  now  stands  to  France.  In  Sardinia  and  in  Cor- 
sica  perpétuai  w^ars,  resembling  slave-hunts,  were  waged  with 
the  native  races  of  the  interior.  especially  in  the  interval  from 
B.C.  181  to  173. 

The  discontent  of  Philip  did  not  lead  hîm  to  any  rasîi  or 
imprudent  measures.    He  defended  bis  înterests,  so  far  as  was 
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possible»  by  negotiations.  When  Rome  insisted,  he  yielded. 
Eut  ail  the  while,  he  was  nursing  the  strength  of  Macedonia, 
recruiting  her  finances,  increasing  the  numbcr  of  her  allies, 
makîng  every  possible  préparation  for  a  renewal  of  the  strug- 
gle,  which  had  gone  so  much  against  him  at  Cynoscephalse. 
Rome  snspeeted  him,  but  had  not  the  face  to  déclare  actual 
war  against  so  récent  an  aîly  and  so  complaisant  a  subordinate* 
She  contented  herself  with  narrowing  his  dominions,  strength- 
ening  Eumenes  against  him,  and  sowing  dissensions  in  his 
family.  Démet rius,  his  younger  son,  who  lived  at  Rome  as  a 
hostage,  was*  encouraged  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  throne, 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  Rome  vvould  gladly  see  him 
occupy.  Whether  Demetrius  was  willing  to  become  a  *'  cat's- 
paw  "  is  not  apparent  ;  but  the  Roman  intrigues  on  his  behalf 
certainly  broiight  about  his  death,  and  caused  the  reign  of 
Philip  to  end  in  sorrow  and  remorse,  B.C.  179. 

The  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  Macedonian  throne  was 
only  so  far  a  gain  for  Rome  that  he  was  !ess  compétent  than 
Philip  to  conduct  a  great  enterprise.  In  many  respects  the 
position  of  Macedonia  was  bettered  by  the  change  of  sover- 
eigns.  Perseus,  a  young  and  brave  prince,  was  popular,  not 
only  among  his  own' subjects,  but  throiighont  Greece,  where 
the  national  party  had  begun  to  see  that  indepcndence  was  an 
impossible  dream,  and  that  the  choice  really  lay  between  sub- 
jection  to  the  wholly  foreign  Romans  and  to  the  semi-Hellenic 
and  now  thoroughly  Hellenized  Macedonians,  Perseus,  again, 
had  no  personal  enemîes.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who 
could  not  forgive  his  father  the  wrongs  which  they  had  suf- 
fered  at  his  hands,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  présent  monarch  ; 
to  whom  the  former  (Seleucus  IV,)  readily  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  design  of  Philip  to  re-establish  Macedonia 
în  a  position  of  real  independence  was  heartily  adopted  by  his 
successor;  and  Rome  leamt  by  every  act  of  the  new  prince, 
that  she  had  to  expect  shortly  an  outbreak  of  hostilîties  in  this 
quarte  r. 

Yet»  for  a  whîle,  she  procrastinated.  Her  wars  with  Lîguria, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  still  gave  her  occupation  in  the  West, 
while  a  new  enemy,  the  Istri,  provoked  by  the  establishment 
of  her  colony  of  Aquileia  (B.C.  183),  caused  her  constant 
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tfOOUe  aad  anaojrance  tn  the  border  bnd  Ijùwujj  Italy  ami 
MarwioB,  tbe  Uppcr  lOjrâii  cocnttry.    Bal,  aboat  B.C  172^ 
h  bceame  dcar  tliat  fiiftlia-  procrastiiiaÉkMi  «ouU  be  ^tal  ta 
ber  JaCoTsts — woald,  in  tact,  bc  eqnrvalcnt  10  tbe  wîthdrawal 
ol  aU  foither  imcriereiioe  witb  tbe  a&tis  of  Greece  and  tbe, 
EuL    Perscos  wat  becotning  dailj  bokler  and  more  poiPCffaL 
Hit  fNUtj  among  tbe  Greeks  was  rapidly  tncreastiig.     Tbe 
.£t€Gai»caIIediDhisakL   The  Bœotiaiis  nsMle  an  aUiaiice  witb, 
him.    Bfzantisim  and  Lamp^acus  placed  tfaemsehres  under  bis  ; 
protectiotL    Evea  the  Rhodians  paid  him  honor  aod  obsenr*, 
ance.    If  the  protectorate  of  Greece  was  not  to  slip  from  tbe 
haods  of  Rome  and  to  be  resumed  by  Macedon,  tt  was  higfa 
time  that  Rome  sbould  take  the  6eld  aod  vindtcate  ber  preten- 
iioQfl  by  force  of  arms,    Accordingly,  in  tbe  autumn  of  B.C. 
172,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Perseus,  with  demaods  wherewitb 
h  was  impossible  that  he  sbould  comply  ;  and  when  the  enToys 
wcrc  abruptly  dismissed,  war  was  at  once  declared. 

The  victory  of  Pydna,  gained  by  L.  y£militts  PauUus  (Jime 
22,  B.C.  168)»  was  a  répétition  of  that  at  Cynoiscephabe,  but 
had  cvcn  more  important  conséquences.  Once  more  the  lé- 
gion showed  itself  superior  to  the  phalanx  ;  but  now  the  pha- 
lanx  was  not  mcrely  defeated  but  destroyed,  and  with  it  feW 
the  monarchy  which  had  invented  it  and  by  its  means  attained 
to  greatness.  Nor  was  this  the  wholc.  Not  only  did  the  king- 
dom  of  Alexander  perish  at  Pydna,  144  years  after  bis  death, 
but  the  nniversal  dominion  of  Rome  over  the  ci\41ized  world 
was  thercby  finally  established.  The  battle  of  Pydna  w^as  the 
last  occasion  upon  which  a  civilized  foe  contended  on  some- 
thing  tike  equal  terms  with  Rome  for  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent  existence.  Ail  the  wars  in  which  Rome  was  engaged 
after  this  werc  either  rebellions,  aggressive  wars  upon  barba- 
rians  with  a  vicw  to  conquest,  or  défensive  wars  against  the 
barbarians  who  from  time  to  time  assailed  her.  The  victories 
of  Zama,  Magnesia,  and  Pydna  convinced  ail  the  world  but 
the  "  outer  barbarians  **  that  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
Roman  ascendency,  that  safety  was  only  to  be  found  in  sub- 
mîssion  and  obédience,  Hence  the  progress  of  Rome  from 
this  tîme  was,  comparatively  speaking,  peaceful.  Her  suc- 
cesses  had  now  reduccd  the  whole  civilized  world  to  depen- 
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dencc-  When  it  was  her  pleasure  to  exchange  dependence  for 
actual  incorporation  into  her  empire,  she  had  simply  to  dé- 
clare her  will,  and  was,  generally,  unresisted.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  state  tnarked  out  for  absorption  would  in  sheer 
despair  take  up  arms  ;  e.  g.,  Achaea,  Carthage,  Judaea.  But 
for  the  most  part  there  was  no  strnggle,  merely  snbmission. 
Greece  (except  Achaea),  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
were  annexed  peaceably;  and  the  only  remaining  great  war 
of  the  Republic  was  ^vith  the  barbarian,  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 

But  Rome,  though  her  mihtary  successes  had  elevated  her 
to  this  commanding  position,  was  still  loath  to  undcrtake  the 
actual  government  of  the  countries  over  which  she  had  estab- 
hshed  her  ascendency.  Her  experiment  in  Spain  was  not  en- 
couraging;  and  she  would  willingîy  hâve  obtained  the  advan- 
tages  of  a  widely-extended  sway,  without  its  drawbacks  of 
enlarged  responsibilities  and  ever-recurring  difficulties  and 
entanglements.  Accordingly,  her  policy  was  still  to  leave  the 
conquered  régions  to  riile  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
to  weakeîi  them  by  séparation,  that  they  might  never  more  be 
formidable,  and  so  to  watch  over  and  direct  their  proceedings 
that  thèse  might  in  no  way  clash  with  the  notions  which  she 
entertained  of  her  own  interests,  Moreover,  as  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  obtain  permanent  pecuniary  advan- 
tage  from  her  victories,  she  determined  to  take  from  both 
Illyricum  and  Macedonîa  a  land-tax  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  which  had  been  previously  exacted  by  the  native 
sovereigns. 

While,  however,  professedly  leaving  the  countries  which  she 
had  conquered  to  govern  themselves,  Rome  could  not  bring 
herself  really  to  let  them  act  as  they  pleased,  What  she  did 
was  to  substitut  e  for  government  a  System  of  surveillance. 
Ever>"where  she  was  continually  sending  commissioners  (le- 
gatx),  who  not  merely  kept  her  acquainted  wîth  ail  that  passed 
in  the  states  which  they  visited,  but  actively  interfered  with 
the  course  of  govemment,  suggestîng  certain  proceedings  and 
forbidding  others,  âcttng  as  référées  in  ail  quarrels  between 
State  and  state,  givîng  their  décisions  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
and  thrcatening  her  vengeance  on  the  récalcitrant. 

The  subjugation  of  the  enemîes  of  Rome  was  always  fol- 
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becQ  tfyidgoded  as  to  hs  ncxt  step. 
bctwwD  tiic  doce  Of  tii6 Tnifd  M jcfdopim  and  tôt 
moiÉ  oi  UÊt  ihifd  Pmic  War — cigfalees  yors^  diwing  winch 
Rame  wa»  eng^td  m  no  contcsl  of  the  least  importance,  tm- 
le»  it  vcre  that  wfaidi  contintied  lo  be  waged  m  Spoin  a^^inst 
lite  LMtantani  and  a  km  oCher  najthre  tribes.  She  did  oot; 
indeed,  erer  ccase  to  pnsh  ber  dommion  to  sotne  qnarter*  In 
tbe  intcrrals  between  hcr  gréai  wars,  she  ahnosl  alwars  prose- 
ented  fome  petty  quarrek  ;  and  this  was  tbe  case  in  the  mterral 
between  B.C.  168  and  150,  wfaen  she  carried  on  bostiKtiès  wnh 
lèvera]  instgmificant  peoples,  as  the  Cdtic  tribcs,  in  tbe  Alpine 
ralleyi,  the  Ligurians  of  the  tract  bordcring  on  Nicsa  (Nice) 
Md  Aniipotti  (Amibes),  the  Dalmatians,  tbe  Corskans^  and 
others. 

But  the  tlme  came  wfaen  the  gorerament  was  no  longer  oon- 
tent  wtth  thèse  petty  and  trivial  enterpriscs.  Aftcr  eighteen 
yeam  of  tiresotution,  it  was  dedded  to  take  important  matters 
tn  hand — ^to  rcmovc  ont  of  the  way  the  city  which,  however 
redttcedt  was  still  fdt  to  be  Rome's  sole  rival  in  the  Western 
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world,  and  to  assume  the  actual  government  of  a  new  depen- 
dency  in  a  new  continent.  The  détermination  to  destroy  Car- 
tilage and  to  form  Africa  into  a  province,  was  in  no  way  forced 
upon  Rome  by  circumstances,  but  was  decided  upon  after 
abundant  délibération  by  the  prédominant  party  in  the  state, 
as  the  course  best  calculated  to  advance  Roman  interests.  The 
grounds  of  qiiarrel  with  Carthage  were  miserabîy  iiisiifficient  ; 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  was  probably  îiever  exerted  in 
a  grosser  or  more  re%^olting  form,  than  when  Rome  required 
that  Carthage,  which  had  observed,  and  more  than  observed, 
every  obhgation  whercto  she  was  bound  in  treaty,  should  nev- 
ertheless,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  Rome,  cease  to  exist. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  idea  of  a  political  suicide 
would  approve  itself  to  the  Carlhaginian  government.  But 
less  than  thts  vvouîd  not  content  Rome,  which,  having  first  se- 
cured  every  possible  advantage  from  the  inclination  of  her  ad- 
versary  to  make  sacrifices  for  peace.  revealed  fînally  a  require- 
ment  that  couîd  not  be  accepted  without  war 

The  Third  Punie  War  lasted  four  years— from  B.C.  149  to 
146  inclusive.  It  was  a  struggle  into  which  Carthage  entered 
purely  irom  a  feeling  of  despair,  because  the  terms  ofïered  to 
her^ — the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  people 
to  an  inland  situation — were  such  that  death  seemed  préférable 
to  them.  The  résistance  made  was  gallant  and  prolonged» 
though  at  no  time  w^as  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  succcss. 
Carthage  was  without  ships,  wnthout  allies,  almost  without 
armsi  since  she  had  recently  surrendered  annor  and  weapons 
for  200»ooo  men.  Yet  she  maintained  the  unequal  fight  for 
four  years,  exhibiting  a  valor  and  an  inventiveness  worthy  of 
her  best  days.  At  length,  in  B.C.  146,  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  .^milianus,  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  took  it  al- 
most house  by  housc,  fîred  it  in  ail  directions,  and  ended  by 
levelling  it  with  the  ground.  The  Carthaginian  territory  was 
then  made  into  the  *'  province  "  of  '*  Africa  ;  "  a  land-tax  and 
poll-tax  were  imposed;  and  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed 
at  Utica. 

During  the  contînuance  of  the  Carthaginian  War,  troubles 
broke  eut  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  which  enabled  Rome  to 
pursue  in  that  quarter  also  the  new  policy  of  annexation  and 
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absorption.  A  pretender,  who  gave  oitt  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Perseus,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Macedonia,  defeated 
the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle^  B.C  149,  and  invaded  Thes- 
saly,  but  was  in  the  foUowing  year  himself  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Metellus.  The  opportunity  was  at  once  taken  of 
reducing  Macedonia  into  the  form  of  a  "  province."  At  the 
same  time,  without  even  any  tolerable  prctext,  a  quarrel  was 
picked  wilh  the  Achsean  League»  B.C.  148»  which  was  required 
to  dissolve  itself.  A  brief  war  followed  which  was  terminated 
by  Mummius,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  Corinth^  B.C  146» 
Achaea  was  then  practically  added  to  the  empire,  though  she 
was  still  allowed  for  some  years  to  amuse  herself  with  some  of 
the  old  forms  of  freedom,  from  which  ail  vital  force  had  de- 
parted. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  extending  herself.in  the  South  and 
in  the  East,  and  adding  new  provinces  to  her  empire,  in  her 
old  provinces  of  the  West  her  authority  was  fiercely  disputed  ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflficulty  that  she  maintained  herself 
in  possession.  The  native  tribes  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
were  brave  and  freedom-loving  ;  their  country  was  strong  and 
easy  of  defence  ;  and  Rome  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sub- 
jugate  them,  The  Roman  dominîon  had  indeed  never  yet 
been  established  in  the  more  northem  and  western  portions  of 
the  country,  which  were  held  by  the  Lusitani,  the  Gallaeci,  the 
Vaccsel,  and  the  Cantabri  ;  and  a  perpétuai  border  war  was  con- 
sequently  maintained,  in  which  the  Roman  armies  were  fre- 
quently  worsted.  The  gallantry  and  high  spirit  of  the  natives 
was  especially  shown  from  B.C  149  to  140  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Lusitanian,  Viriathus;  and  again  from  B.C  143  to  133, 
in  the  course  of  the  desperate  résistance  offered  to  the  Roman 
arms  by  the  Numantians.  Rome  was  unable  to  overcome 
either  enemy  without  having  recourse  to  treachery* 

While  the  freedom-loving  tribes  of  the  West  showed  so 
much  reluctance  to  surrende  r  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
Rome,  in  the  East  her  dominion  received  a  large  extension  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  one  of  her  allies.  Attalus  IIL,  king  of 
Pergamtis,  who  held  under  his  sovereignty  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  found  at  his  death  (B.C  133)  to  hâve  left  his 
Kingdora  by  will  to  the  Roman  people.    This  strange  legacy 
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was,  as  was  natural,  disputed  by  the  expectant  heîr,  Aristonicus, 
bastard  son  of  Attalus,  and  was  aftenvards  denied  by  Mithrida- 
tes  V,  ;  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for  calHiig  it  in  question* 
Rome  had  no  doubt  intrigued  to  obtain  the  cession,  and  con- 
sequently  she  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  A  short  war  with 
Aristonicus  (B.C.  133  to  130)  gave  the  Romans  full  possession 
of  the  territory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  formed  into 
a  province;  Phrygia  Major  being,  however,  detached,  and 
ceded  to  Mit  bridâtes  IV.,  king  of  Ponttîs»  who  had  assisted 
Rome  in  the  brîef  struggle, 

The  internai  changes  in  the  Roman  govemment  during  the 
period  hère  under  considération  were  gentle»  graduai,  and  for 
the  most  part  informai  ;  but  they  amounted  in  course  of  time  to 
a  sensible  and  far  from  unimportant  modification.  The  long 
struggle  between  the  Patrie ian  and  Plebeian  Orders  was  termi- 
nated  by  the  Genucian  révolution  ;  and,  the  chief  Plebeian  fam- 
ilies  being  now  placed  on  a  par  %vitîi  the  Patricians,  a  ynited 
nobility  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  confronting  and  con- 
fronted  by  a  proletariate,  with  only  a  rather  small  and  not  very 
active  middle  class  intervening  between  them.  The  prole- 
tariate, however,  was  in  part  amenable  to  the  nobility,  being 
composed  of  persons  w^ho  were  its  Clients  ;  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult  to  keep  the  remaining  members  in  good-bomor  by  be- 
stowing  upon  them  from  time  to  time  allotments  of  land  in  the 
conquered  territories.  On  the  whole»  it  may  be  said  that  the 
proletariate  was,  doring  this  period,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
nobles,  while  the  only  opposition  which  caused  them  anxiety 
was  that  of  the  middle  class — Italian  farmers  principally — who, 
supported  by  some  of  the  less  distinguished  Plebeian  **  bouses/* 
formed  an  *'  opposition,**  which  was  sometimes  formidable. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  nobles  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Senate  as  compared  with  the  *'  comitia  ;  *'  and  to  bring  the 
*'  comitia  '*  themselves  under  aristocratie  influence.  The  ex- 
altation of  the  Senate  was  efïected  very  gradually.  The  more 
important  foreign  affairs  became — and  everything  was  foreign 
out  of  Italy— the  greater  grew  to  be  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
which  settîed  ail  such  matters  without  référence  to  the  "  co- 
mitia/* And,  with  respect  to  home  afïairs,  the  more  widely 
the  franchise  was  extended  (and  it  reached  through  the  Roman 
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colooies  to  Tcry  remote  poits  of  ItalyX  tbc  i 


iraried  the  déments  thaï 


admîtted  to  ît«  tbe  Icss 
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'  posscssed  oC  nqr  4 


:  and  poshivc  vin»  and  the 


OMjre  casy  £d  it  becocne  to  imnipulalc  and  manage  thon.  As 
a  mie,  tbe  peopfe  stood  and  asscntcd  to  a9  proposais  made  bj 
tbe  magiiUatcs.  Tbej  vere  too  «îdcif  maXÊord  ofwcr  the  ter- 
Mitorf  to  be  to^mcted  bcCoreband,  too  miMPffiiw  to  be  ad- 
dressed  cff cctiindy  at  tbe  time  ol  vDtxztg-^»csides  irinch,  oo  ooe 
bat  tbe  fxesidiiis  magistnte  had  the  i^fat  of  addressizig  tbei^ 

To  brinç  tbe  **  eomitia  **  mote  cooiplcfcly  mder  the  bands 
of  tbe  govemntcnl»  the  vast  bodies  of  hrcdmen»  vfao  consti* 
toted  ai  tbk  time  tbe  dôef  porticw  of  tbe  ictaiims  (dmto)  of 
i  noble  bcxise,  «ère  uwiliniiily  admkted  to  tbe  firancfaise, 
'  bj  a  posidre  enactmeiit,  as  ïn  B.CL  240»  or  bjr  tbe  tare- 
i  or  coflnstoo  of  the  ccnsofs.  wbo  evenr  five  years  made 
the  roO  of  the  rîtîffm.  Tbe  lower  classes  of  tbe  m- 
Totias  «cre  abo  sjsteBatkdfy  cutimUed  bjr  the 
pfactice  of  krgesses.  espedaBy  dbaibuliops  of  com,  and  by 
tbe  exhibitkm  of  game  at  tbe  private  cost  of  tbe  mugistrates, 
vbo  cnrried  fanror  irith  tbe  voters  hf  tbe  splcndor  aad  c  ipcTwe 
of  uiev  sbovSi.  It  was  a3bo^  pcntaps^  to  ncrcase  uie  miliiemje 
of  tbe  nobles  orer  tbe  centnries  that  Ae  change  wis  made  by 
«bicb  cncb  of  the  five  rhs^cs  vas  assigned  an  eqnal  : 
of  wlcs;  for  die  tpenkbkr  dtÎBcns  Bot  widim  tbe  nobfe 
«ère  at  thk  time  tbe  most  indcpcndenft  aiid  tbe  most  Ekd  j  to 
tbwazt  tbe  «îQ  of  tbe  govcmnent. 

StilW  no  bnri-nnd-fist  fine  vas  drawn  betveen  tbe  nobles 
and  tbe  test  of  tbe  cxnnmncmkf  »  no  hncrkr  irtiidk  conU 

taining  any  of  tbe  h|g^  oOkcs  of  tbe  State,  askd  tbitM^  its  dras 
baiiig  "  nnigriT  of  ancestots  *  to  Jbtom,  And  legaly  tbe  htgb* 
est  olficse  «as  opcn  to  evor  cid»n.  PmcticaDr,  bovercr,  tbe 
dnefoficescame  tobeeonfinedabDœt  toacfiqoe.  Thts  was 
omi«p  in  tbe  fifst  ptece.  to  tbe  absolnte  need  of  greM  neaMi 
ior  ccftaà  ofices;  as  csfiecidfy  tbe  «Besfaip.  and  to  Ae  lair 
(passed  in  BsC  tSo)  hx  «bicb  a  regubr  rotation  of  ofices  «as 
fisced.  and  no  one  CDidd  feaeiitl^^  "-^e-r  t9  be  bnd  first  sened 
tbe  lova*.    B«i«  hqoiiilliÉ^  eci  that  alto  a  time  a 
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nobles  over  the  "  comîtia  '*  was  exerted  to  keep  out  of  high 
office  every  **  new  man  " — every  one,  that  is,  who  did  not  be- 
long  to  the  narrow  list  of  some  forty  or  fifty  **  houses  "  who 
considered  tt  their  right  to  rule  the  commonweahh. 

The  attenipts  of  the  *'  opposition  ^'  were  limited  to  two  kînds 
of  efforts.  First,  they  vainly  wasted  their  strengtîi  in  noble 
bot  futile  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  hixury  and  corruption, 
iocludîiig  however  under  those  harsli  names  miicli  that  modem 
Society  would  regard  as  proper  civilization  and  refinement 
Second!y,  they  now  and  then  succeeded  by  determined  exer- 
tions  in  raising  to  high  office  a  '*  new  man  '* — a  Porcius  Cato, 
or  a  C.  Flaminius — who  was  a  thorn  in  the  sidc  of  the  nobles 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  but  rarely  effected  any 
political  change  of  importance*  Altogether,  the  **  opposition  ** 
seems  fairly  taxable  with  narrow  views  and  an  inability  to  grap- 
ple  with  the  difficidties  of  the  situation.  The  âge  was  one  of 
"  political  mediocrities/*  Intent  on  pursuing  their  career  of 
conquest  abroad»  the  Roman  people  cared  little  and  thought 
little  of  affairs  at  home.  The  State  drifted  into  dîfficulties, 
which  were  impcrceived  and  iinsuspected,  till  they  suddenly 
declared  themselves  with  startling  violence  at  the  epoch  where- 
at  we  hâve  now  arrived, 

FIFTH  PERÏOa 

From  the  Commencement  of  internai  Troubles  under  the 
Gracchi  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire  under  Au- 
gustos,  B.C  133  to  A.D.  30.* 

An  epoch  îs  now  reached  at  which  the  foreîgn  wars  of  Rome 
become  few  and  iinimportant,  while  the  internai  affairs  of  the 
State  hâve  once  more  a  grave  and  absorbing  interest.    Civil 

*  Sources.  Tbe  continuons  historiés  of  this  period,  composed  by 
ancient  writers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  if  we  exccpt  mère  skelcîies  and 
epitomes,  are  ail  Iost>  For  the  eadier  portion  of  it — B.C.  133  to  70— our 
matcrials  arc  cspecially  scanty.  Plutarch»  in  his  **  Lives  '*  of  the  Gracchi» 
of  Marius,  Sylla,  Lucullus»  Crassns,  and  Scrtorius*  and  Appian, 
*'  De  Bellîs  Civilibus,"  are  the  chief  authorities;  to  which  may  be  added 
Saîhîst's  **  Jugurtha/*  a  brtihant  and  valuable  monog^raph,  together 
with  a  few  fragments  of  his  '*  Historiés."    In  this  comparative  scarcity 
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troubla  and  commotions  foUov  one  anothcr  with  grcat  rapid- 
ity  ;  and  fioally  we  corne  lo  a  paiod  when  thc  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans arc  tnrned  a^nst  thcmselvcs,  and  thc  cooqucrors  of  thc 
world  engage  in  dvil  wars  of  extraordinary  violence,  Thc 
origÎQ  of  ihcsc  disturbances  ts  lo  be  loimd  in  thc  gulf  whlch  had 
becn  graduai])'  forming  and  widcning  betwcen  tbe  poor  and  thc 
rîch,  tbe  nobks  and  tlic  prolctariate.  For  a  kmg  séries  of 
ycaus»  frooi  the  termioation  of  thc  Second  Samnite  War  to  thc 
final  settlemcnt  of  Xortbern  Italy  (B,C  J03  to  177),  thc  pres^ 
ure  of  povcity  had  bccn  continoally  kcpt  down  and  allevîatcd» 
paitlj  bj  tbe  long  and  bloody  stragglcs  whkh  dectroated  the 
pnpnhrtk»  and  so  rdieved  aie  hbor-fnsrlcct,  partly  by  distri- 
butiQiis  of  phmder,  i2id,  above  ail,  by  asâgnatiocts  of  bnds* 
Bm  die  hst  Italian  colony  wa$  sent  oui  in  B.C  177;  and  a  new 
generatioii  had  nom  grown  np  wfaîdi  had  neîthcr  received  nor 
cxpccled  aoy  sndi  rclicL  Tbt  lands  of  Italy  vrere  ail  occti- 
pied;  no  oalioa  wkhm  its  bonkrs  rcmained  to  be  conqnercd; 
andsettkmcnlsbcytXKltheseaspossessediorthcordinary  Ro- 
ifcwaÉtnctkms.  As  the  wais  casic  to  be  iess  con- 
anaiy.  tbe  populatioii  incrcased  rapidly,  and 
was  prcmdcd  for  die  acvcomers.  Thc  labor-markct 
nas  Ofgfeiwdcd:  il  bccamc  dMknlt  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain 
a  Inriiig;  and  tho$e  dangers  arose  «hkh  sndi  a  condition  of 
thsi^  is  snre  to  brtng  npoin  a  State. 

The  sûte  of  aftur$  woctU  haw  beea  Tcry  différent  had  tbe 
Ijkimaa  hw  with  respect  to  tbe  cn^iloTiiicat  of  free  labo^ 

:  tbe  occiqMers  of  the  pàblk  dooiain.    Thisdo* 


eica  ihc  linel  TDa^LagiiM  of  the  pr^a&ced  Patemdas, 

«rf  the  CMcIcsft  and  naccnale  liry.  cose  to  hiic 

F^nttahooi  B.C  701  ihcR  b  an  iay ofcaKt  hoth  m 

t  to  be  cjf  aertkie.  ai  dbo  éi»  Fliitach  ia  h»  -  livca  "*  of  Ckero, 

,.  htMi  the  niariii^iiiiij  **  S^eedbes  **  »A  '  Lclters'* 
<itGcewwa>ddwah<>^the^CoiaMiaHrifT^<if  Oesy  aad  Hirtm. 

$^  ikr  -niilkir *  of  jitaU  Itlni^i  m  lir  jr^rr  ^ ^  ^  >~  ^-  and 
rs  *Lmt*  oi  S^Smm  aaA  Octtrâa  lA  ihe  oae  ofetidy,  ibe 
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main,  wliich  had  novv  become  extremely  large,  had,  naturaUy 
eiioygh,  been  occupied  by  the  capitalist  (which  was  nearly 
identical  with  tlie  governing)  class,  who  had  at  the  time  seemcd 
to  compensate  fairly  the  iion-capitalists  by  extremely  libéral 
allotments  of  small  plots  of  ground  in  absolute  property.  But, 
while  the  poorer  classes  increased  in  number,  the  richer  were 
statîonary,  or  even  dwindled,  Old  '*  houses  "  became  extinct, 
while  new  "  houses  *'  only  with  great  difficulty  pusîied  thcm- 
selves  into  the  ruliog  order.  There  were  no  means  of  obtain- 
in  g  much  wealth  at  Rome  except  by  the  occupation  of  domain 
lands  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  farming  of  the  revenue,  or  by  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  But  thèse  sources  of  wealth 
were,  ail  of  theni,  at  the  disposai  of  the  ruling  class,  who  as* 
signed  them,  aîmost  without  exception,  to  members  of  their 
own  famthes.  Thus  the  weaîthy  were  continually  becoming 
more  weaîthy,  while  the  poor  grew  poorer.  There  was  no  ap- 
préciable introduction  of  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.  The  domain  land  was  in  B.C.  133  engrossed  by  the 
members  of  some  foity  or  fîfty  Roman  **  houses  "  and  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  rich  Italians,  of  whom  the  former  had  grown 
to  be  cnormously  weaîthy  by  inheritance,  intermarriages,  and 
the  monopoly  of  government  employments.  The  "  niodus 
agrorum  ''  established  by  Licinius  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  or 
at  least  into  disuse  ;  and  severa!  thousand  **  jugera  '*  were  prob- 
ably  often  held  by  a  single  man.  Still,  in  ail  this  there  would 
hâve  been  no  very  great  hardship,had  the  domain  land  been  cul- 
tivated  by  the  free  labor  of  Roman  citizens,  either  wholïy  or  in 
any  décent  proportion.  In  that  case,  the  noble  "  possessor  '* 
must  hâve  conveyed  to  his  estate,  in  whatever  part  of  Italy  it 
was  situated,  a  body  of  poor  Roman  freemen,  who  would  hâve 
formed  a  sort  of  colony  upon  his  land,  and  would  hâve  only 
differed  from  other  colonists  in  working  for  wages  instead  of 
cultivating  on  their  own  account.  The  Roman  labor-market 
would  hâve  been  relieved,  and  no  danger  would  hâve  threat- 
ened  the  State  from  its  lower  orders.  But  ît  seemcd  to  the 
**  possessor  "  more  economica!  and  more  convenient  to  cultî- 
vate  his  land  by  means  of  slaves,  which  the  niimerous  wars  of 
the  times,  together  with  the  regular  slave-trade,  had  made 
cheap,  The  Licinian  enactment  was  therefore  very  early  set 
33 
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on  the  lands  which  they  relinquished  by  the  assignment  to  tlieni 
of  the  portions  of  land  which  they  legally  retained  in  absoliite 
ownership  ;  and  (5)  The  proviso  that  the  new  allotments,  when 
once  made,  shoiild  be  inahenable, 

The  propositions  of  Gracchus  were  intensely  disagreeable  to 
the  bulk  of  the  nobiUty  and  to  a  certain  number  of  the  richer 
Itahans,  who  had,  legally  or  illegally»  become  occupiers  of  the 
domain  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  at  was  proposed  to 
establish  as  the  limit.  Natiirally  therefore  his  laws  were  op- 
posed.  The  opposition  was  led  by  one  of  his  own  coUeagues, 
the  tribune  Octavius,  who  by  his  veto  prevented  the  vote  of  the 
tribes  from  being  taken.  An  unseemly  contention  foUowTd, 
which  Gracchus,  unfortuoately  for  himself  and  for  his  cause, 
terminated  by  proposing  to  the  tribes,  and  carrying,  the  déposi- 
tion of  his  adversary.  The  laws  were  then  passed,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  (Gracchus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap. 
Claudius,  his  father~in-law),  and  the  work  of  resumption  and 
distribution  commenced. 

But  it  was  more  easy  to  initiate  than  to  carry  out  a  measure 
of  such  extent  and  complication,  and  one  that  arotised  such 
fierce  passions,  as  that  which  the  bold  tribune  had  taken  in 
hand.  As  he  advanced  in  his  work  his  popularity  waned.  His 
adversaries  took  heart  ;  and,  to  secure  himself  and  his  cause, 
he  was  forced  to  propose  fresh  laws  of  a  more  and  more  revo- 
lutionary  character*  The  propositions  which  he  made,  and  his 
conduct  in  endeavoring  to  secure  his  re-election,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  carrying  them,  goaded  his  enemies  to  fury;  and  the 
Senate  itself,  with  Scipio  Nasica  at  ils  head,  took  the  lead  in  a 
violent  attack  upon  him  as  he  presided  in  the  Tribes,  and  mur- 
dered  him  in  open  day  together  with  300  of  his  partisans. 

The  open  murder  of  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  was  an  unprecedented  act  in  Roman  history 
(for  the  assassination  of  Genucius,  B.C.  471,  had  been  secret), 
and  sufficiently  indicated  the  arrivai  of  a  new  pcriod,  when  the 
oîd  respect  for  law  and  order  would  no  longer  hold  its  ground, 
and  the  State  would  become  a  prey  to  the  violent  and  the  un- 
scmptilous.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  evil  deed  done  re- 
coiled  upon  its  authors,  Nasica,  denounced  as  a  murderer  on 
ail  hands,  though  unprosecuted,  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  and 
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go  into  banisliment.  The  Agrarian  Commission  of  Gracchus 
was  renewed,  and  allowed  to  continue  its  labors.  Modération 
on  the  part  of  the  démocratie  leaders  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  Gracchus  would  hâve  secured  important  results  for 
the  poor  from  the  martyrdom  oî  their  champion  ;  but  the  ar- 
bitrary  conduct  of  the  new  commissîoners,  Carbo  and  Flaccus. 
disg^sted  the  moderate  party  at  Rome  and  large  numbers  of 
the  ItaHans;  the  Senate  found  itself  strong  enough  to  quash 
the  Commission  and  assîgn  the  exécution  of  the  Sempronian 
Lavv  to  the  ordinary  executive,  the  consuls  ;  and  finally,  when» 
by  the  assassination  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the  democrats 
had  put  themselves  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  it  was  able  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  suspend  proceedings  under  the  law  altogether. 

A  lui!  in  the  storm  now  occurred — a  period  of  comparative 
tranqoillity,  during  which  only  a  few  mutterings  were  heard, 
indications  to  the  wise  that  ail  was  not  over.  A  claim  to  the 
franchise  began  to  be  urged  by  the  Latins  and  Italians,  and  to 
find  advocates  among  the  démocratie  Romans,  who  thought 
that  in  the  accession  of  thèse  fresh  members  to  tîie  tribes  they 
saw  a  means  of  more  effectually  controlling  the  Senate,  Q. 
Fabius  Flaccus,  the  consul  of  B.C.  125,  formula ted  thèse  daims 
into  a  law  ;  but  the  Senate  contrived  to  tide  over  the  difEculty 
by  sending  him  upon  foreign  service.  The  revolt  of  the  dis- 
appointed  Fregellse  followed  ;  and  the  bloody  vengeance  taken 
on  the  unhappy  town  frightened  the  Italians,  for  the  time  at 
any  rate,  into  silence,  Meanwhile,  the  younger  Gracchus.  who 
had  gone  as  qusestor  into  Sardinia,  B.C.  126.  was  detained  there 
by  the  Seiiate's  orders  till  B.C.  124,  when  he  suddenly  returned 
to  Rome  and  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  trib- 
unate, 

The  measures  of  C.  Gracchus  were  more  varied  and  more 
sweeping  than  those  of  his  elder  brother  ;  but  they  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  He  had  the  same  two  objects  in  view — ^the 
relief  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  dépression  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  Lîke  his  brother,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  exertions 
in  the  popular  cause;  bot  he  efFected  more.  His  élévation  of 
the  Equestrian  Order,  and  his  System  of  corn^largesses — ^the 
"  Roman  poor-îaw,"  as  it  bas  been  called^ — survived  him,  and 
became  permanent  parts  of  the  constitution.    To  him  is  also 
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attrîbutable  the  extension  oï  the  Roman  colonial  System  into 
the  provinces.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man  ;  but  he  had  a 
difficnlt  part  to  play  ;  and  he  was  wanting  in  the  tact  and  dis* 
cretion  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required.  The 
Senate,  being  far  more  than  his  match  in  finesse  and  manœuvre, 
triumphed  over  him,  though  not  withont  once  more  having  re- 
course to  violence,  and  staining  the  streets  and  prisons  of  Rome 
with  the  blood  of  above  3000  of  lier  citizens. 

The  dcath  of  C  Gracchus  was  followed  within  a  short  space 
by  the  practicaî  repeal  of  his  Agrarian  law.  First  the  proviso 
that  the  aîîotments  made  under  it  should  be  inaliénable  was 
abrogated,  so  that  the  rtch  might  recover  them  through  mort- 
gage  or  purchase.  Then  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any 
further  allotments  (**  Lex  Boria  '*),  and  imposing  a  quit^rent 
on  ail  "  possessores,"  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  to  be 
anmially  distributed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 
Finally,  by  the  *'  Lex  Thoria,**  the  quit-rents  were  aboîished, 
and  the  domain  land  in  the  hands  of  the  "  possessores  "  was 
made  over  to  them  absolutely. 

The  twenty  years  from  B,C,  120  to  100  formed  a  time  of 
comparative  internai  tranquillity.  Rome  during  this  period 
was  under  the  government  oî  the  aristocratical  party,  which 
directed  her  policy  and  lilled  up  most  of  the  high  offices.  But 
the  party  was  during  the  whole  period  losing  ground,  The 
corruption  of  the  upper  classes  was  gradually  increasing,  and 
— what  was  worse  for  their  interests — ^was  becomîng  more 
generally  known.  The  circumstances  of  the  Jugurthine  War 
brought  it  prominently  into  notice,  At  the  same  time  the 
démocratie  party  was  learning  its  strength.  It  found  itself 
able  by  vigorous  efforts  to  carry  its  candidates  and  its  measures 
în  the  Tribes.  It  learnt  to  use  the  WTapons  which  had  proved 
so  eflfectiial  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles — violence  and  armed 
tumult — against  them.  And,  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
it  obtained  leaders  as  bold  and  ruthless  as  those  who  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchî  had  secured  the  victory  for  the  opposite 
faction. 

While  internally  Rome  remaîncd  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
externally  she  was  engaged  in  several  most  important  and  even 
dangerous  wars.    The  year  of  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  B.C. 
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ber. 

Before  tbe  war  wHh  Jugurtln  was  orrer,  that  with  tbe  Nordi- 
em  barbarians  had  beguiL  Tbe  Qmbri  and  Tentons — Geks| 
probabljr  and  Germans — tssotng»  as  it  woold  seem,  froa  tb^ 
trad  beyond  aie  Rbioe  and  Danube,  appeared  soddenly  in 
numbers  tn  tbe  regkm  between  tbose  streams  and  tbe  Aipêm 
ravaging  tt  at  thdr  will,  and  from  time  to  time  ihreatcntng, 
even  crossing,  the  Roman  frontier,  and  inâicting  losses 
the  Roman  armies.  The  natives  of  the  région  especiallj  sobfect 
to  their  ravages,  in  great  part,  joined  them,  especially  tlie  Am- 
brones,  Tigurtni,  and  Tectosages.  As  early  as  BC.  113  a 
horde  of  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  tbe  cot^til  Cn. 
Papîrius  Carbo,  în  Istria.  In  B.C.  109.  Cimbri  appeared  on 
the  borders  of  Roman  Gaul  (Provence)  and  demanded  lands. 
Opposed  by  the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus,  tbey  attacked  and 
defeated  him  ;  and  from  this  time  till  B.C.  loi  the  war  ragcd 
almost  continnously,  Marius  finally  bringinjsf  it  to  a  close  by 
his  victory  near  Vercellae  in  that  year. 

The  vîctories  of  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Vercellae  raîsed  Maiias 
to  a  dangcrous  eminence*  Never,  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  had  a  single  citizen  so  far  outshone  ail  rivais. 
Had  Marius  possessed  real  statesmanship,  he  mîght  hâve  an* 
ticipated  the  work  of  JuHus,  and  hâve  imposed  himself  on  the 
State  as  its  permanent  head.  But,  though  sufficiently  ambt* 
tîous*  he  wanted  judgment  and  firmndss.  He  had  no  clcar  and 
definite  views,  either  of  the  exact  position  to  whîch  he  aspired, 
or  of  the  means  whereby  he  was  to  attain  to  ît.  His  course 
was  marked  by  hésitation  and  indécision.     Endeavoring  to 
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please  ail  parties,  he  pleased  none.  At  first  allyîng  himself 
with  Glaucia  and  Saturninus,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  long 
séries  of  measures  by  wliich  the  latter — the  first  thorough  Ro- 
man demagogue^ — sought  to  scciire  the  favor  of  the  lower  or- 
ders.  He  encouraged  the  persécution  of  Metellus,  and  gladly 
saw  hîm  driven  into  exile,  thus  deeply  ofïending  the  sénatorial 
party.  But  when  the  violence  and  recklessness  of  his  allies  had 
provoked  an  anncd  résistance  and  civil  disturbances  began, 
he  shrank  from  boldly  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  innovators, 
and.  while  attempting  to  screen,  in  fact  sacrificed,  his  friends, 
The  fall  of  Saturninus  was  foUowed,  B.C,  99,  by  the  recall 
of  Metellus  from  banishment,  and  the  voltintary  exile  of  the 
haughty  and  now  generally  unpopular  Marins.  That  great 
gênera!  but  poor  statesman  retired  to  Asia  atid  visited  the 
court  of  Mtthridates.  The  triumph  of  his  rival,  though  stained 
by  the  murder  of  another  tribune,  seemed  for  a  time  to  hâve 
given  peace  to  Rome  ;  but  the  period  of  tranquilîity  was  not 
of  long  duration.  In  B*C  91,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  son  of  the 
Drusus  who  had  opposed  C.  Gracchos,  brought  forward  a  set 
of  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  reconcilemeot»  at 
Rome,  of  the  Senatorian  with  the  Equestrian  Order,  and,  in 
Italy,  of  the  daims  of  the  Italians  with  those  of  the  old  citizens 
of  Rome.  There  had  now  been  for  thirty  years  a  struggle  at 
Rome  between  the  nobles  and  the  bourgeoisie  00  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  the  two  should  furnish  the  judices;  ex- 
pectations  had  been  also  for  about  the  same  space  of  lime 
held  out  to  the  Italians  generally  that  they  would  be  accepted 
into  full  citizenship.  It  was  venturesome  in  Drusiîs  to  address 
himself  at  onc  and  the  same  tîme  to  both  thèse  great  questions. 
Successfully  to  grapple  with  them  a  man  was  requîred  of  first- 
rate  powers,  one  who  couîd  bend  opposing  classes  to  his  will, 
and  compel  or  induce  them  to  accept,  however  reluctantly,  the 
compromise  which  he  considered  just  or  expédient.  Drusus 
seems  to  hâve  possessed  mère  good  intentions,  combined  with 
average  abilîty*  He  carried  hîs  "  lex  de  judiciis,"  but  was  un- 
able  to  pass  that  extending  the  franchise.  Once  more  the 
Roman  conservât! ves  had  recourse  to  assassination,  and  de- 
layed  a  tiecessary  reform  by  a  bold  use  of  the  knife.  Drusus 
was  murdered  before  his  year  of  office  was  out  ;  and  the  laws 
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therefore  natural  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Senate 
as  the  commander  who  was  to  undertake  the  war  against 
Mïthridates,  which  needed  a  first-rate  gênerai  But  this  sé- 
lection deep!y  offended  Marins,  who  had  long  regarded  the 
conduct  of  that  struggle  as  his  due.  Deterniined  to  disptace 
his  rival,  or  perhaps  actuated  by  a  less  selfish  motive,  he 
suddenly  undertook  the  open  championship  of  the  Itahatis, 
whose  forced  admission  to  the  franchise  the  government  was 
attenipting  to  niake  a  mockery  hy  conhning  theni,  despite 
their  large  numbers,  to  some  eight  or  ten  tribes.  At  his  in- 
stigation, the  tribone  Sulpicius  proposed  and,  by  means  of 
tumuk;  carried  a  law  distributing  the  new  voters  through  ail 
the  tribes,  and  thus  giving  them  the  complète  control  of  the 
Comitia,  At  the  same  time,  he  enrolled  in  the  tribes  a  large 
number  of  freedmeo.  Comitia  thus  formed  passed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  an  enactment  depriving  SuUa  of  his  post,  and  trans- 
ferring  the  command  to  Marins,  B.C  88. 

The  insulted  consul  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  his  ad- 
versary.  Quitting  Rome,  he  niade  an  appeal  to  his  légions, 
and  fînding  them  ready  to  back  his  claims,  he  marched  straight 
upon  the  capital*  The  step  seems  to  hâve  been  a  complète  sur- 
prise to  Marins,  who  had  taken  no  précautions  to  meet  it.  In 
vain  did  the  Roman  people  seek  to  défend  their  city  from  the 
hostile  entrance  of  Roman  troops  uoder  a  Roman  général  A 
threat  of  applying  the  torch  to  their  houses  quelled  them.  In 
vain  Marîus,  collecting  such  forces  as  he  could  find,  withstood 
his  rival  in  the  streets  and  at  fîrst  repuîsed  him.  The  hasty 
levies  which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  raise  were  no  match  for 
the  legionaries,  The  victory  remained  with  Sulla;  and  the 
defcated  Marîans  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Through 
a  wonderfnl  séries  of  adventures,  the  late  director  of  affairs 
at  Rome,  with  his  son,  reached  Africa  an  almost  unattended 
fugitive. 

Meantime,  at  Rome,  the  consul,  confident  in  his  armed 
strength,  proscribed  his  adversaries,  repealed  the  Sulpician 
laws,  put  Suîpîcius  hîmself  to  death,  and  passed  varions  meas- 
ures  favorable  to  the  nobility.  But  he  could  not  remain  per- 
manently  at  the  capital.  The  aflfaîrs  of  the  East  calïed  hîm 
away  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  flames  of  civil  war 
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burst  out  afresh.  Cinna,  raised  to  the  consulate  by  the  popular 
party»  endeavored  to  reslore  the  exiled  Marius  and  to  re-enact 
the  laws  of  Sulpîcius.  But  the  aristocrats  took  arras,  Ciima, 
forced  to  fly,  threw  himself,  like  Sulla,  upon  the  legionaries, 
and  having  obtained  their  support,  and  also  that  of  the  Italians 
generally,  wliile  at  the  same  time  he  invited  Marius  over  from 
Africa,  marched  on  Rome  whh  his  partisans.  Again  the  cîty 
was  taken,  and  this  time  was  treated  like  one  conquered  from 
an  enemy.  The  friends  of  Sulla  vvere  butchered;  the  houses 
of  the  rich  plundered  ;  and  the  honor  of  noble  families  put  at 
the  mercy  of  slaves.  Prosecutions  of  those  who  Iiad  escaped 
the  massacre  followed.  Sulla  was  proscribed,  and  a  reign  of 
terror  was  inaugurated  whîch  lasted  for  several  months.  But 
the  dcath  of  Marius,  early  in  B.C.  86,  put  a  stop  to  the  worst 
of  thèse  horrors,  though  Rome  remained  for  two  years  longer 
under  a  species  of  dictatorship,  constitutional  forms  being  sus- 
pendcd. 

Meanwhîle,  in  the  East»  Sulla  had  been  victorious  over  Mith- 
rîdates,  had  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
crushed  Fimbria,  the  Marian  partisan,  who  sought  to  deprive 
him  of  his  laurcls,  collected  vast  sums  of  money,  and,  above  ail, 
brought  a  large  Roman  army  to  feel  that  dévotion  to  his  person 
whîch  is  easily  inspired  in  soldiers  by  a  successful  gênerai.  It 
is  creditable  to  Sulla  that  he  at  no  moment  aîlowed  his  private 
quarrels  to  interfère  with  the  public  interests,  but  postponed 
the  rectification  of  his  own  wrongs  until  he  had  taken  ample 
vengeance  for  those  of  his  country.  The  peace  of  Dardanus 
was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  Rome  and  humiliating 
to  Mithridates,  who  not  only  abandoned  ail  his  conquests,  but 
consented  to  a  fine  of  2000  talents  and  surrendered  his  fleet. 
Having  accomplished  in  fîve  campaigns,  conducted  mainly 
from  his  private  resources,  ail  the  objects  of  the  war,  Sulla 
could  with  propriety  address  himseîf  to  the  settlement  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Marians,  and  having  put  down  Fimbria  in 
Asia,  could  make  his  arrangements  for  fighting  out  the  civil 
struggle»  which  had  long  been  inévitable,  in  Italy  and  at  Rome 
îtself. 

The  détermination  of  Sulla  to  retum  to  Italy  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  measure  his  strength  against  that  of  the  Mar- 


ians,  had  been  apparent  from  the  momeTit  when  he  declined 
to  yield  his  comniand  to  Valeriiis  Flaccus,  B,C  86.  The  gage 
of  battle  had  in  fact  been  thrown  down  to  him  by  his  adver- 
saries,  when  they  declared  him  a  pnblic  cnemy,  and  he  would 
hâve  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  not  accepted  it.  He 
knew  that  the  party  of  the  nobles,  whereof  he  was  the  repré- 
sentative, was  still  strong  at  Rome,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
count  on  the  army  which  he  had  now  so  often  led  to  victory. 
The  death  of  Marius  had  made  him  beyond  dispute  the  first  of 
living  gênerais,  There  was  none  among  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  faction  for  whom  he  could  feel  much  respect,  uiiless 
it  were  the  self-restrained  and  far  from  popular  Sertorius. 
The  strength  of  his  adversaries  lay  in  the  Roman  mob  and 
in  the  Italians,  For  the  former  he  had  ail  a  soldier's  contempt  ; 
but  the  latter  he  knew  to  be  formidable.  He  therefore»  with 
adroit  policy,  prefaced  his  retnrn  by  a  déclaration  that  he  "  in- 
tended  no  interférence  w^th  the  rights  of  any  citizen,  new  or 
old/*  The  Italians  accepted  the  pledge,  and  stood  neutral 
during  the  opening  scènes  of  the  contest. 

The  tniimph  of  Sulla  and  the  nobles  was  stained  by  a  mur- 
derous  cruelty  such  as  Rome  had  never  yet  witnessed.  Not 
only  were  the  leaders  of  the  late  war,  and  every  relation  of 
Marius  that  could  be  found,  put  to  death»  but  at  Rome  the 
wealthy  bourgeoisie,  and  in  the  provinces  the  disafifected 
Itaîians,  were  sîaughtered  by  thonsands.  The  fatal  '*  lists  *'  of 
the  "  proscribed  ''  began  ;  and  numbers  of  wholly  innocent  per- 
sons  were  executed  m  ère!  y  on  account  of  their  wealth.  Nearly 
3000  are  said  to  bave  perished  at  Rome,  12,000  at  Prseneste, 
and  numbers  not  much  smaller  at  other  Italian  cities  which 
had  favored  the  Marians.  The  property  of  every  victîm  was 
confiscated,  Sulla  remained  lord  of  Rome,  first  with  no  title, 
then  as  **  dictator,*'  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  %vhen  he 
astonished  the  world  by  a  voluntar>'  abdication  of  power,  a 
reti rement  to  Puteoli,  and  a  dedication  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  amusement  and  sensual  pleasnres.  First,  however,  by 
his  dictatorial  power  he  entirely  reformed  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution, depriving  it  of  ail  éléments  of  a  popular  character,  and 
concentrating  ail  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  violent  changes  întroduced 
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by  SuUa  into  the  Roman  constitution  could  long  remain  un- 
modified.  The  popnlar  party  might  be  paralyzed  by  terrer  for 
a  time  ;  but  it  was  sure  to  revive.  The  excesses  of  the  nobles, 
now  that  their  power  was  wholly  unchecked,  could  not  but  pro- 
voke  reaction.  The  very  nobles  themselves  were  scarcely 
likely  to  submit  long  to  the  restraints  which  the  *'  lex  annalis  " 
placed  ypon  their  ambition,  Accordingly,  we  find  that  im- 
mediately  after  Sulla  s  death,  B.C  78,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Lepidiis,  the  consul,  to  rescind  hjs  laws  and  restore  the  former 
constitution.  This  attempt,  it  is  true,  failcd»  as  being  préma- 
turé; and  so  did  the  effort  of  the  tribune  Cn,  Sicinius,  in  B.C. 
76,  to  restore  its  povvers  to  the  tribun  a  te.  But,  six  years  later, 
after  the  Sertorian  and  Gladîatorial  Wars  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  and  the  strcngth  of  Mith ridâtes  brokcn,  SuUa's 
constitution  was  wholly  set  aside,  and  the  power  of  the 
nobles  received  a  check  from  which  it  never  subsequently 
recovered. 

The  indivîdual  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  bringîng  about 
the  reversai  of  Sulla's  reforins  rose  into  notice  under  Sulla  him- 
self,  but  acquired  the  influence  which  enabled  him  to  efifect  a 
great  constitutiona!  change  in  the  wars  wliicb  intervened  be- 
twTcn  the  years  B.C.  77  and  70.  Cn,  Pompeius,  whose  father 
was  a  *'  new  man  "  (novus  homo),  and  who  was  thus  only  just 
within  the  pale  of  the  nobility,  secured  for  himself  a  certain 
considération  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  worked  for  Sulla. 
Havîng  crushed  the  Marians  in  Sicily  and  Afrîca,  and  lent  ef- 
fectuai aid  to  the  consul  Catulus  against  Lepidus,  he  was  re- 
warded  in  B.C.  '/y  by  being  sent  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where 
Sertorius,  recently  one  of  the  Marian  leaders,  had  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  defied  aîl  the  efforts  of  the  aged 
Metellus  to  reduce  him.  Originally  the  object  of  Sertorius 
was  to  maintain  himsetf  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  Rome 
by  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  when  Perpema  and  the 
remuant  of  the  Marian  party  ffed  to  him,  his  views  became  en- 
larged,  and  he  aspired  to  reinstate  his  partisans  in  authority  at 
Rome  itselL  He  would  probably  hâve  succeeded  in  this  aim, 
had  not  Perpema,  thinking  that  he  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  supplanting  him  in  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  removed 
him  by  assassination.    The  war  was  after  this  soon  brought  to 
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a  close,  Perpema  having^  neîther  Sertorius's  genitis  for  com- 
niand  nor  his  power  of  awakeniog  personal  attachmeni. 

Defore  the  Sertorian  war  was  cnded,  that  of  the  Gladiators 
had  brokcn  out.  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  cliief,  who  had  been 
made  prisancr  and  then  forced  to  become  a  gladiator.  per- 
suaded  those  in  the  same  condition  as  himself  at  Capua  to  rise 
against  their  tyrants.  Joincd  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves  and 
outîaws,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men. 
Four  gênerais  sent  against  him  were  defeated  signally,  and  dur- 
ing  two  entire  years  he  ravaged  Italy  at  his  wiîl,  and  even 
threatened  Rome  itself.  But  intestine  division  showed  itself 
in  his  ranks  ;  his  lieutenants  grew  jealous  of  him  ;  and  in  B.C. 
71.  the  war  was  committed  to  the  praetor  Crassus,  u*ho  in  six 
months  brought  it  to  a  termination,  Spartacus  fell,  fighting 
bravely,  near  Brundusium.  His  lolîowers  generally  dispersed  ; 
but  a  body  of  5000,  which  kept  together,  forced  its  vvay  through 
Italy  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Alps,  when  Pompey  on  his 
return  from  Spain  fell  in  wîth  it  and  destroyed  it  utterly, 
About  the  same  lime,  Crassus  crucified  ail  those  vi^hom  he  had 
made  prisoners,  amounting  to  6000. 

The  successfol  terminatîon  of  thèse  two  important  strug- 
gles  exalted  in  the  public  esteem  two  men  especially,  the  rich 
and  shrewd  Crassus,  and  the  bland,  attractive,  and  thoroughly 
respectable  Pompey.  To  them  the  State  had  in  ils  dangers 
committed  itself;  and  they  now  claimed,  not  unnaturally^  to  be 
rewardcd  for  their  services  by  the  consulship.  But  the  Sullaean 
constitution  forbade  their  élection  ;  and  to  effect  it  the  **  lex 
annalis  "  had  to  be  broken  through.  The  breach  thus  made 
was  rapidly  enlarged.  Though  hitherto  Sollaeans,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  had  now,  it  would  seem,  become  convinced,  either 
that  it  w*as  impossible  to  maintain  a  strictly  oligarchical  con- 
stitution, or  that  such  a  constitution  was  not  for  their  own  Per- 
sonal interest,  They  had  determined  to  throw  themselves  up- 
on  the  support  and  sympathies  of  the  Roman  bourgeoisie,  or 
upper  middle  class,  and  resting  upon  this  basis  to  defy  the 
olîgarchy.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  matter  was,  no  doubt» 
Pompey,  who  easily  persuaded  his  less  clevcr  colleague. 
Three  measures  w^ere  determined  upon: — ^the  restoration  of  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  conséquent  resuscitation  of  the 
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fallen  into  the  hancls  of  pirates,  whose  numerons  fleets  had 
continually  increased  in  boldness,  and  who  oow  ventured  to 
pliinder  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  intercept  the  coni-ships  on 
vvhich  the  food  of  Rome  depended,  Pompey  undertook  tlie 
war  against  this  foe,  and  the  opportnnity  was  seized  by  his 
créatures  to  invest  him  with  a  species  of  command  never  be- 
fore  enjoyed,  and  dangerous  as  a  précèdent,  He  was  given 
by  the  îex  Gabinia^uthoniy  over  ail  the  Mediterranean  coasts, 
and  over  every  city  and  territory  within  fifty  miles  of  the  sea* 
board,  B.C.  67.  Thèse  extraordinary  powers  were  used  quite 
tinexceptionally  ;  Pompey  applied  them  solely  to  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  which  he  began  and  ended  in  three  months. 

The  précèdent  set  by  the  Gabinian  law  was  soon  followed. 
In  E;C  66  the  tribune  C.  ManiHus  moved,  and  Cicero  urged» 
that  the  en  tire  command  of  the  whole  East  should  be  intrusted 
to  Pompey  for  an  indefinite  term,  "  until  he  had  brought  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  an  end  ;  "  and  he  once  more  set  forth  to  em- 
ploy  his  mtîitary  talents  for  the  advaîitage  of  his  country.  The 
Mithridatic  war,  condticted  by  Lucullus  since  B.C.  74,  dragged 
on  but  slowly,  partly  in  conséquence  of  the  aid  given  to  Mithri- 
dates  by  Tigranes,  partly  owing  to  tlie  économie  measures  of 
Lucullus  himself^  which  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers.  Pompey,  by  relaxing  the  strict  ntles  of  his  prede- 
cessor,  and  by  the  politic  device  of  an  alliance  with  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates»  terminated  the  war  gloriously  io  the  space  of 
two  years,  driving  Mithridates  into  the  régions  beyond  the 
Caucasus,  B.C*  65, 

After  driving  Mithridates  beyond  the  Caucasus,  Pompey 
proceeded  to  overriin  and  conquer  the  rest  of  Asia  within  the 
Euphrates.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleiicidse  withoiit  a  blow,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. He  proceeded  through  Cœîé-Syria  to  Judaïa,  besicged 
and  took  Jérusalem,  and  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  War 
with  the  Idumîean  Arabs  followed,  bot  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Mithridates  ;  after  which  the  Roman  gênerai,  content 
with  his  gains,  applîed  himself  to  the  task  of  regulaling  and  ar- 
ranging  the  conquered  territory — 2.  task  which  occupied  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  yean  He  then  returned  home  in  a  triumphal 
progresSi  B.C.  62,  and  arrived  at  Rome  early  in  B.C*  61, 
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Meanwhile  at  Rome,  the  State  had  incurred  the  danger  of 
subversion  at  the  hands  of  a  daring  profligate.  L.  Sergius  Cati- 
liîia.  a  patrician  of  broken  fortunes,  a  man  representing  no 
party  uniess  it  were  that  of  the  ruined  speodthrifts  and  despera- 
does  with  which  Rome  and  Italy  now  abounded,  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  better  his  condition,  by  means  of  the  consulate, 
with  its  reversionary  province,  B.C.  64,  combined  wîth  others 
in  a  similar  position  to  himself»  and  fornied  a  plot  to  murder 
the  consuls,  seize  Rome,  and  assume  the  government.  Sup- 
port was  expected,  not  only  froni  the  class  of  needy  adventur- 
ers,  but  from  the  discontented  ItaHans»  from  the  vétérans  of 
SuUa,  eager  for  excitement  and  pîunder,  from  the  gladiatorial 
schools,  from  slaves  and  criminals»  and  from  foreigners.  The 
tacit  acquîescence  of  the  Marian  party  was  counted  on  ;  and 
Caesar,  and  even  Crassus,  were  said  to  hâve  been  privy  to  the 
conspirât  ors'  designs.  But  the  promptitude  and  address  of 
Cicero,  consul  at  the  time,  frustrated  the  scheme  ;  and,  after  a 
short  civil  war,  the  danger  was  removed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  in  Etniria,  B.C.  62,  and  the  death  of  the  arch-con- 
spirator. 

In  the  absence  of  Pompey,  the  guidance  of  afifairs  at  Rome 
had  been  assumed  chîefly  by  three  men.  Thèse  were  CatOi 
Cicero,  and  Caesar.  Crassus,  who  is  sometimes  mentioned 
with  tliem  as  a  leader,  was  in  reality  too  indolent  and  too  weak 
in  character  to  be  of  any  real  account,  and  couîd  only  influence 
affairs  by  means  of  his  enormous  weaîth,  Cato,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  censor,  and  a  man  of  sïmilar  character.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Sénatorial  party;  Caesar  was  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  Marians  ;  while  Cicero  held  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, depending  for  his  power  almost  wholly  on  his  unrivalled 
éloquence,  and  having  the  confidence  of  neither  of  the  two 
great  factions.  Of  the  three,  the  one  whose  genius  was  the 
greatest,  and  whose  influence  manifestly  tended  to  preponder- 
ate,  was  Caesar.  Though  bankrupt  in  fortune,  such  was  the 
adroitness  of  his  conduct,  and  such  the  inhérent  streiigth  of  the 
principles  with  whîch  he  was  identified,  that  at  every  tum  of 
afifairs  he  rose  higher,  and  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
manifestly  the  fîrst  man  in  the  Republic.  Entitled  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice  affer  his  aedileship,  he  boldly  con- 
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demned  to  deatli  agents  in  tlie  Syllaean  assassinations  ;  he  de- 
feated  the  chief  of  the  Senate,  Catulus,  in  a  contest  for  the  office 
of  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  accused  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  he  forced  Cicero  to  admit  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  given  the  information  which  led  to  its  détection  ;  elected 
praetor  in  B.C.  62,  he  bearded  the  Senate  by  the  protection  of 
Masiiîtha,  bafïïed  their  atterapt  to  entangle  him  in  a  qiiarrel 
with  the  profligate  Clodius,  and  finally,  having  obtaîned  a  loan 
0C830  talents  (£200,000)  from  Crassus,  !ie  assumed  in  B.C.  61 
the  government  of  the  Farther  Spain,  where  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Lnsitania,  and  niade  himseîf  the  favorite  of  an  im- 
portant army.  His  star  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant  when 
Pompey,  after  an  unwise  delay  in  the  East,  at  length  returned 
to  Rome  soon  after  Cassar  had  quitted  it. 

Durîng  his  absence  Pompey  had  become  more  and  more  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Senate  ;  and  his  own  proceedings,  as 
the  time  of  his  return  approached,  were  little  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  His  créature,  Metellus  Nepos,  who  arrived 
in  Rome  B.C.  62,  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Marian  chief,  Caesar,  and  proposed  early  in  tliat  year  the  recalî 
of  Pompey,  with  his  army,  to  Italy,  and  the  assignment  to  him 
of  ail  the  powers  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  concliiding  the 
Catilinarian  war.  The  boldness  of  Cato  bafifled  this  insidious 
attempt;  and,  when  the  proconsul  returned  in  B.C.  61,  it  was 
with  a  studious  appearance  of  modération  and  respect  for  the 
law.  He  disbanded  his  troops  as  soon  as  he  touclied  the  soil  of 
Italy,  came  to  Rome  accompanied  by  only  a  few  frîends,  ob- 
tained  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  triumph,  claimed  no 
extraordinary  honors,  and  merely  demanded  alïotments  for  his 
soldiers  and  the  ratification  of  his  Asiatic  "  acts>"  which  were 
ail  certainly  with  in  the  terms  of  his  commission»  But  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed  from  undue  alarm  to  itndue  contempt,  and  were 
pleased  to  thwart  one  whom  they  disHked  and  had  so  lately 
feared.  Pompey 's  requests  were  refused — his  '*  acts  **  were 
unccnfirmed — and  his  vétérans  denied  their  promised  aliot- 
ments.  Hereupon,  Pompey  accepted  the  overtnres  made  to 
him  by  Caesar,  who  eflfected  the  private  ïeague  or  cabal  known 
afterwards  as  the  "  First  Triumvirate,"  between  himself,  Pom- 
pey, and  Crassiis,  the  basis  of  which  was  understood  to  be 
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position  eîther  in  tlie  opinion  of  others  or  în  his  own.  Con- 
stitutionally  tiniid,  his  exile  effectually  cowed  him.  He  lost 
ail  confidence  in  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  friends,  in  his  own  firmness  and  prudence,  Hence* 
forth  he  no  longer  aspired  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  State  ; 
his  efforts  were  limited  to  moderating  the  violence  oi  parties 
and  securing  his  own  personal  safcty  by  paying  court  to  those 
in  power.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  indeed,  he  ventured 
once  more  to  take  a  bolder  attitude,  but  it  was  when  the  star 
of  Antony  was  beginnîng  to  pale  before  the  rise  of  a  brighter 
luminary, 

The  tribune  Clodius,  who  had  moved  and  carrîed  the  meas- 
ures  by  which  Cicero  and  Cato  were  forced  to  quit  Rome,  was 
not  content  to  be  a  mère  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  triumvirs. 
His  measures  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com,  for  the 
limitation  of  the  censors'  powers  over  the  Senate,  and  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  guilds,  were  probably  concerted  with 
Pompey  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  exhibîted  an  indepen- 
dent  spirit,  outraged  his  protector,  and  stood  fonvard  as  a  sep- 
arate  party-leader  of  the  more  violent  kind,  Pompey  was  thus 
forced  to  incline  for  a  while  towards  the  Senatorians,  to  encour- 
age the  recall  of  Cicero,  and  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  Clodius. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  triumvir  that  affairs  would  fall  into  stich 
a  condition  as  manifestly  to  require  a  dictator,  and  that  he 
would  be  selected  for  the  office.  But  the  Senate's  vîgor  was 
not  yet  exhausted  ;  it  was  content  to  reward  Pompey  by  a  new 
commissionership  (the  prœfecinra  annonœ)  ;  to  oppose  its  own 
**  bravo,"  Milo,  to  Clodius  ;  and  to  foment  discord  between 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  naturally  tended  to  become  more 
and  more  jealous  of  each  other. 

Civil  war  would  probably  at  this  time  hâve  broken  out,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  management  of  Ca^sar.  At  interviews 
which  he  held  with  Crassus  and  Pompey  at  Ravenna  and  Luc- 
ca,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  an  agreement,  and  in 
arranging  plans  for  the  further  aggrandizement  both  of  hîmself 
and  them*  He  urged  them  to  seek  the  consulate  for  the  ensu- 
ing  year,  and  to  obtaîn  for  themselves  such  go%^ernments  as 
suited  them  at  its  close.  For  himself  he  requîred  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  proconsulship  for  a  second  term  of  five  y  cars.     With- 
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this  change,  a  change  which  would  hâve  pkced  his  very  life  at 
his  enemies'  mercy.  War  was  certain  from  the  moment  when, 
in  spite  of  the  veto  of  two  tribunes,  the  Senate,  at  Pompey's 
instigation,  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  requircd  him, 
before  standing  for  the  consulate,  to  resign  his  proconsular 
commande  Caesar  wouM  hâve  lost  ail  at  which  he  had  aimed 
for  ten  years,  had  he  yielded  obédience  to  this  mandate.  To 
expect  him  to  do  so  was  to  look  for  antique  self-denial  and 
patriotism  in  an  âge  when  thèse  virtiies  had  been  long  out  of 
date,  and  in  an  individual  who  had  never  shown  any  signs  of 
them. 

On  hearing  of  the  Sénatorial  decrees,  the  résolve  of  Caesar 
was  soon  taken.  He  would  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
At  the  head  of  a  vétéran  army  devotcd  to  hts  person,  w^îth  ail 
the  resources  of  Gaul  to  draw  upon,  and  endeared  to  the 
Italians  generally  as  the  successor  of  Marius,  he  felt  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  Pompey  and  the  Senate,  and  w^as  ready 
to  engage  any  force  that  they  could  bring  against  him.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  "  crossed  the  Rubicon,**  and  bcgan  his  march 
upon  Rome.  Pompey  had  probably  expected  this  movemcnt, 
and  had  determined  upon  the  Une  of  condiict  which  he  would 
pursiie.  He  would  not  attempt  to  défend  Italy,  but  would 
retire  upon  the  East.  In  that  scène  of  his  old  glories 
he  would  draw  together  a  power  sufificient,  not  only  to 
secure  him  against  his  rival,  but  to  re-enter  and  re-conquer 
Italy.  He  would  drag  the  Senate  with  him,  and  having  carried 
it  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  its  master  instead  of  its  slave. 
Having  the  command  of  the  sea,  he  would  coop  up  his  rival 
in  Italy,  until  the  time  came  when  his  land  forces  were  ready 
to  swoop  down  upon  their  prey.  With  thèse  views  he  retired 
as  Csesar  advanced,  making  only  a  show  of  résistance,  and 
finally  crossed  from  Brundisîum  to  Epirus  wathout  fightîng 
a  battle, 

By  the  retîrement  of  Pompey,  ail  Italy  was  thrown  into 
Caesar's  arms.  He  acquired  the  immense  moral  advantage  of 
holding  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  beîng  thus  able  to 
impart  to  ail  his  acts  the  color  of  legitimacy.  He  secured  also 
important  matenal  gains  ;  first,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  State- 
treasure,  which  Pompey  most  tinaccountably  neglected  to  carry 
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off  ;  and,  furtJier,  in  the  power  which  he  obtained  of  dr^wing 
rcciuits  from  the  Italtan  nations,  who  still  furnished  their  bcst 
soidîers  to  the  Roman  armies.  The  submission  of  ItaJy  drew 
with  it  almost  of  necessity  that  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ;  and  thus 
the  power  of  the  proconsul  was  at  once  established  ovcr  the 
entire  middie  région  of  tlie  Empire,  reaching  from  the  German 
Océan  to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  and  from  tJie  Pyrénées  to  Mount 
Scardos.  Pompey  possessed  the  East,  Africa.  and  Spain  ;  and^ 
had  his  counsels  been  inspired  with  energy  and  décision,  hc 
might  perhaps  hâve  advanced  from  tliree  sides  on  his  rival, 
and  hâve  crushed  him  between  the  masses  of  three  converg- 
ing  armies.  Bot  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  now  old, 
and  had  lest  the  vigor  and  promptitude  of  his  early  years. 
He  allowed  Csesar,  acting  from  a  central  position,  to  strike 
scparately  at  the  différent  points  of  his  extended  Une*  First, 
Spain  was  attacked,  and,  for  the  time,  reduced  to  subjcction; 
thcn,  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  East,  and  its  issue  (prac- 
tically)  decided  at  Pharsalia;  after  this,  the  Pompeians  were 
crushed  in  Africa;  and  finally,  the  party  havîng  rallied  in 
Spain,  was  overwhelmed  and  blotted  out  at  Munda.  Thèse 
four  wars  occupied  the  great  soldicr  dur  ing  the  chief  portion 
of  five  years  (B.C.  49  to  45)  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
he  found  time  also  to  reduce  Egypt,  and  to  chastisc  Phamaces, 
son  of  Mithridates,  at  Zela, 

The  daim  of  Caesar  to  be  considered  one  of  the  worId*s 
greatest  men  rests  less  upon  his  military  exploits,  important 
as  thèse  undoubtedly  were,  than  upon  his  views  and  efforts 
as  a  statesman  and  social  reformer.  It  was  his  great  merit 
that  he  understood  how  the  tîme  for  the  Republic  had  gone  by  : 
how  nothing  but  constant  anarchy  at  home  and  constant  op- 
pression abroad  could  resuit  from  the  continuance  of  tliat  gov- 
emmental  form  under  whîch  Rome  had  fiourished  so  wondcr* 
fully  in  simplcr  and  ruder  âges.  He  saw  distinctly  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  for  monarcby  :  that.  for  the  tnterests  of  ail 
classes,  ol  the  pro\nncîals»  of  the  Italians,  of  the  Romans,  of 
the  very  nobles  thernseK^es,  a  permanent  suprême  ruier  was 
requîred  ;  and  the  only  man  fit  at  the  time  to  exercise  that 
office  of  suprême  ruler  he  knew  to  be  himself  He  knew,  too, 
though  perhaps  he  failed  to  estimate  aright,  the  Roman  at- 
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tachment  to  old  forms,  and  he  tlierefore  assumed,  in  B.C.  47, 
the  perpétuai  "  dictatorsliip/*  whereby  lie  reconciled  the  actual 
establishment  of  an  absolute  monarchy  wîth  the  constitutional 
purism  which  had  weight  with  so  maoy  of  his  conlempora- 
ries.  Having  thus  secured  the  substance  of  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  constant  wars,  to  bring  for- 
ward  a  séries  of  mcasures,  which  were,  in  most  cases,  at  once 
moderate,  judicîous.  and  popular.  He  enlarged  the  Senate 
to  the  number  of  900,  and  filled  up  its  ranks  from  the  pro- 
vincials  no  less  than  from  tlie  class  of  Roman  citizens,  He 
once  more  confined  the  ptdicia  to  the  senators  and  équités. 
He  ratsed  to  the  raiik  of  citizens  the  entire  population  of  Trans- 
padane  Gaul,  and  nomerous  communities  in  Gaul  beyond  the 
Alps,  in  Spain,  and  elsewherc.  He  enfranchised  alî  professors 
of  the  libéral  sciences.  He  put  down  the  political  clubs,  He 
gave  his  vétérans  lands,  chiefly  beyond  the  seas,  planting  them, 
among  other  places,  at  Corinth  and  Carthage,  cities  which  he 
dîd  not  fear  to  rebuild.  He  arranged  matters  between  the  two 
classes  of  debtors  and  creditors  on  a  principle  which  left  finan- 
cial  honesty  untoitched.  He  re-enactcd  the  old  Licinian  law, 
which  required  the  einployment  of  free  labor  on  estâtes  in  Italy 
în  a  certain  fîxed  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves.  He 
encouraged  an  increase  in  the  free  population  by  grantîng 
exemptions  to  those  who  had  as  many  as  three  children.  He 
proposed  the  codificatton  of  the  laws,  commenced  a  survey 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar,  When  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  Câesar  only  held  power  for  the  space  of  about  five 
years,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  was  occupîed 
by  a  séries  of  most  important  wars,  such  législative  prolific- 
ness,  such  well-planned,  varied,  and  (in  some  cases)  most  corn- 
prehensive  schemes,  cannot  but  provoke  our  admiration. 

But  the  dictator,  though  endued  with  political  insight  fai 
beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was,  after  ail,  only  a  fallible 
mortal.  He  may  neither  hâve  been  wholly  corrupted  by  his 
passion  for  Qeopatra,  nor  so  much  intoxicated  by  the  posses- 
sion oî  suprême  power  as  to  hâve  wantonly  disregarded  the 
préjudices  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  But  at 
any  rate  he  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  when,  because  his  own  logical  mind  saw  that 
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monarclij  was  inerttabte,  he  encooraged  its  opea  pitïclama* 
lion*  withotit  making  stifficieiit  aUowancc  for  the  attactimeot 
ot  large  classes  of  the  natk»  to  phrases.  He  thits  proroked 
the  coftsptracy  to  which  he  fell  a  Tktim,  and  camiot  be  ex- 
ooerated  from  the  charge  of  baving  contribtited  to  bis  own 
dowofalJ*  The  conspiracy  agaînst  the  Itfe  of  J.  Caesar,  formed 
hy  Bmtus  Cassins»  {ouiid  so  many  ahettors,  not  from  the 
mère  blmd  eavy  of  the  nobles  towards  a  superior,  but  because 
there  was  ingrained  into  the  Roman  mind  a  detestation  of 
royaky*  The  event  proved  that  ihis  préjudice  might  be  ovcr- 
cofne«  m  course  of  time,  by  adroit  management  ;  but  Câesar 
boldly  and  without  disguise  affronted  the  feeling,  not  aware, 
as  ît  would  seem,  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring.  His  death^ 
March  1 5,  B.C.  44,  introduced  another  period  of  bloody  strug- 
gle  and  civil  war»  which  lasted  until  the  great  victory  gained 
by  Octavius  at  Actium,  B.C  31. 

The  knot  of  enthusiasts  and  raalcontents,  who  had  ventured 
on  the  revolutionary  measure  of  assassinating  the  chief  of  the 
State,  had  made  no  adéquate  pro\4sion  for  what  was  to  foUow. 
Apparently,  they  had  hoped  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
people  would  unité  to  applaud  their  deed,  and  would  joyfully 
hastcn  to  re-establish  the  old  republican  govemment.  But 
the  général  feeling  which  their  act  aroused  was  not  one  of 
rejoicing,  but  of  consternation.  The  noble  and  rich  feared  the 
récurrence  of  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  The  poorer 
classes,  who  were  indiffèrent  as  to  the  form  of  govermnent, 
providcd  it  fed  and  amused  them»  looked  coldly  on  the  men 
who,  merely  on  account  of  a  name,  had  pîunged  the  State  into 
fresh  troubles.  The  numerous  class  of  those  who  had  bene- 
fited  by  Caesar^s  législation  trembled  lest  his  murder  should 
be  followed  by  the  abrogation  of  his  laws.  None  knew  what 
to  cxpect  next — whether  proscription,  civil  war,  or  massacre. 
Had  the  conspirators  possessed  among  them  a  commanding 
mind»  liad  they  had  a  programme  prepared,  and  had  they 
promptly  acted  on  it,  the  Republic  mîght  perhaps  hâve  been 
galvanized  into  fresh  lîfc,  and  the  final  establishment  of  des- 
potism  might  hâve  been  deferred,  if  it  could  not  be  averted. 
But  at  the  exact  time  when  resolution  and  quick  action  were 
necded,  they  hésitât ed  and  procrastinated.    Their  remissness 


gave  the  sole  consul,  Antony,  an  opportunîty  of  whicli  he  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself.  Having  secured  the  co-operation 
of  Lepîdus,  Caesar's  mastcr  of  the  horse,  who  alone  had  an 
armed  force  on  the  spot,  he  possesscd  himself  of  the  treasures 
and  papers  of  the  dktator,  entered  into  negotiatioiis  with  the 
**  Liberators,"  and  while  professedly  recognizing  the  legitimatc 
authority  ol  the  Senate,  contrived  in  a  short  time  to  obtain  the 
substance  of  suprême  power  for  himself.  His  coUeaguc,  Dola- 
bella,  elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Csesar,  bccame  hîs  tool. 
The  *'  Liberators,"  fearful  for  their  personal  safety,  despite  the 
"  amnesty  "  whereto  ail  had  agreed,  qoitted  Rome  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  provinces.  Antooy  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  ail  that  his  heart  desired,  when  the  cîainis  and  pro- 
ceedings  of  a  youth — almost  a  boy^ — who  iinexpectedly  ap- 
peared  upon  the  scène,  jntroduced  fresh  complications,  and, 
checking  Antony  in  mid^career,  rendered  it  doubtful  for  a 
while  whether  he  would  not  fall  as  suddcnly  as  he  had  risen. 

C*  Octavius,  the  youthful  rival  of  Antony,  was  the  grand- 
nephew  of  J.  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  his  sister,  Julia. 
He  had  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  large  portion  of  the  dicta- 
tor's  favor,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  been  named  as  his 
chief  heir  and  son  by  adoption.  Absent  from  Rome  at  the  date 
of  Caesar's  murder,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  capi- 
tal, claiming  the  rights  and  accepting  the  obligations  which 
devolved  on  him  as  Caesar's  heir  With  consummate  adroit- 
ness  he  contrived  to  gain  the  good-will  of  ail  parties.  The 
soldiers  were  brought  to  see  in  him  the  trtie  représentative 
of  their  loved  and  lost  commander;  the  populace  was  won 
by  shows,  by  stirring  appeals,  by  the  payment  of  Céesar's 
legacy  to  them  ont  of  his  own  private  resources;  the  Liber- 
ators,  and  especially  Cicero,  who  had  made  common  cause 
with  them,  were  cajoled  into  believing  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  only  sought  to  defeat  the  selfish  designs 
of  Antony.  Even  with  Antony  there  was  established,  we  can- 
not  say  how  early,  an  understanding,  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  Csesareans  was  not  to  be  pushed  à  roufrance,  but  was 
to  be  prosecuted  as  between  enemies  who  might  one  day  be 
friends.  Thus  guarded  on  aît  sides,  Octavius  ventured,  though 
absolutely  wîthont  ofïïce,  to  collect  an  army,  which  he  paid 
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out  af  his bwn  resources,  and  to  take  up  a  position,  from  which 
he  might  either  défend  or  threaten  Rome.  Encouraged  by  his 
proccedings,  Cicero  re-entered  the  political  arena,  and  took 
up  the  attitude  against  Antony  which  had  been  successfui 
against  Catiline.  By  the  séries  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
known  as  *'  the  Philippics/*  he  cmshed  the  popularity  of  the 
proconsul,  drove  him  from  Rome,  and  freed  the  Senate  from 
his  influence.  Antony  retired  to  his  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  there  commenced  the  Third  Civil  War  by  besieging 
Decimiis  Bnitus,  the  previous  govemor,  in  Mutina.  Here- 
upon  the  Senate  bade  the  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to 
act  against  him,  and,  at  Cicero  s  instance,  invested  the  young 
Octavius  with  the  praetorship,  and  joined  him  in  the  command 
wilh  the  consuls. 

The  short  war  known  as  the  "  Bellum  Mutinense  **  followed. 
In  two  battles,  one  at  Forum  Gaîlorum»  the  other  under  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  Antony 's  troops  were  defeated  by  tlie  army 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  himself,  despairing  of  présent  success, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  join  Lepidus  in  GauL  But  the  two  vie- 
tories  were  dearly  won,  at  the  cost  of  two  most  important  lives. 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  two  honest  consuls,  both  fell  ;  and 
Octavius,  fînding  himself  the  sole  commander,  was  encouraged 
to  put  aside  his  reserve  and  show  himself  in  his  true  colors, 
He  refused  to  join  Decimus  Brutus  in  the  pur  suit  of  Antony, 
and  thus  aided  the  latter's  escape,  He  claimcd  the  whole  ment 
of  the  war,  and  boldly  demanded  a  triumph  ;  finaîly,  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  soldiers  to  Rome,  to  demand  the  consul- 
ship  for  him;  when  the  Senate,  alarmed  at  his  attitude,  re- 
fused thèse  requests,  he  at  once  threw  ofF  the  mask,  marched 
with  ail  his  troops  on  Rome,  plundering  as  he  advanced,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  légions  imposed  his  will  on  the  government. 
Possessed  of  suprême  power,  it  pleased  him  to  assume  the  title 
of  consul,  and  to  gîve  himself,  as  a  nominal  colleague  in  the 
office,  his  cousin,  Q.  Pedius, 

It  was  the  polîcy  of  Octavius  to  secure  for  ail  his  acts.  so  far 
as  he  possibîy  cou!d,  légal  sanctions,  He  now,  therefore,  re- 
quired  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  adoption.  De- 
termined  to  proceed  to  extremîties  against  the  "  Libcrators," 
he  had  them  attainted,  and,  as  they  had  ail  fled  from  Rome 
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upon  hîs  entrance,  condemned  in  their  absence,  A  similar 
sentence  was,  at  his  instance,  passed  on  Sext.  Pompeius.  Oc- 
taviiis  was  made  généralissime  of  ail  the  forces  of  the  Republic, 
and  was  authorized  to  act  against,  or,  if  it  pleased  him  better, 
treat  with,  Antony  and  Lepidus.  It  was  on  this  latter  course 
that  lie  had  long  before  decided.  Only  by  the  aid  of  Antony 
could  he  hope  to  triiimph  over  Cassius  and  the  Brtiti,  whose 
party  in  the  West  was  in  nowise  contemptible,  and  who  had 
ail  the  resources  of  the  East  at  their  disposai,  Accordingly, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  wcre  invited  to  confer  wilh  Octavius* 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Reno,  and  the  resuit  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  (so-called)  *'  Second  Trium virât e  '* — ^the  fîrst 
government  which  really  bore  the  name — a  self-constituted 
Board  of  Three,  who  were  conjointly  to  rule  the  State. 

On  the  opening  of  negotiations  between  Octavian  and  An- 
tony, Decimus  Brutus  had  been  deserted  by  his  soldicrs,  and, 
when  he  attempted  to  escape  from  Italy,  had  been  seîzcd  and 
put  to  death.  The  West  was  thos  pacified  ;  and  the  triumvirs 
could  therefore  conccntrate  their  whole  attention,  first  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies  at  home,  and  then  upon  the 
war  in  the  East.  The  proscription  was  relentlessiy  enforced. 
Among  its  victims  were  Cicero,  the  tribune  Sa! vins,  Annalis, 
one  of  the  praetors,  Cicero's  brother  Quintus»  and  his  nephew, 
Quîntus's  son,  The  lists,  which  followed  rapidly  one  upon 
the  other,  contaîned  altogether  the  names  of  300  senators  and 
2000  knights.  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was  seized. 
The  soldiers,  let  loose  throiigh  Italy  under  the  pretence  of 
hunting  out  the  proscribed,  ravaged  and  wasted  at  their  pîeas- 
ure.  Private  malice  obtaîned  its  gratification  with  impunity. 
Numbers  w^ere  murdered  merely  becaose  they  were  rich,  and 
their  property  was  coveted  by  the  triumvirs  or  their  créatures. 

Early  in  B.C,  42  miîitary  opérations  were  commenced.  Oc- 
tavian, whose  province  of  Sicily  had  been  occupîed  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  made  an  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  his  hands;  but 
his  admirai,  Salvidienus,  beîng  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement 
near  Messana,  the  enterprise  was  gîven  up,  Antony  had  al- 
ready  crossed  from  Italy  to  Epirus;  Octavian  now  followed 
him.  Their  combîned  forces,  which  exceeded  120^000  men, 
marched  unresisted  through  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  had 
*  Octavius  was  caîled  Octavian  after  he  became  a  tnumvir. 
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reached  Thrace  before  they  were  confronted  by  the  "  Libéra- 
tors.**  Thèse  now  brought  up  the  full  strength  oi  the  East 
against  the  Western  légions  ;  their  legionary  infantry  amount- 
ed  to  80,000;  their  cavalry  to  20,000;  and  they  had  Asiatic 
le\^ies  in  addition.  Stiil,  however,  their  forces  wcre  outnum- 
bered  by  those  of  their  adversaries;  whose  legionaries  were 
probabîy  not  fewer  than  120,000,  while  their  cavalry  was  reck- 
oned  at  13,000. 

The  two  amaies  met  at  Phiîippi  (the  ancient  Crenides);  and 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  in  a  twofoîd  battle. 
In  the  first  fîght  Brutus  defeated  Octavian,  but  Antony  gained 
a  decided  advantage  over  Cassius,  who,  unaware  of  his  col- 
league's  victory.  committed  suicide.  In  the  second,  three  weeks 
later,  the  army  of  Brutus  was  complet ely  overcome,  and  he 
himself,  escaping  from  the  field,  could  only  follow  tlie  example 
of  Cassius,  and  kiîl  himself.  With  Brutus  fell  the  Republic. 
The  usurpation  of  Céesar  had  suspended,  but  not  destroyed  it, 
It  had  revived  after  his  death.  The  coarse  brutaîtty  of  An- 
tony, the  craft  of  Octavîan,  had  separately  failed  to  put  it  down. 
Conjoined  they  achieved  greater  success.  The  Repubhc.  albeit 
some  of  its  forms  remain ed,  was  in  reality  swept  away  at 
Phiîippi.  The  absolute  ascendency  of  individuals,  which  is 
monarchy,  was  thcn  established.  There  might  afterwards  be 
several  competitors  for  the  suprême  power  ;  and  struggîes, 
fierce  and  bitter.  might  be  carried  on  between  them  ;  but  no 
thought  was  entertained  of  resuscitating  any  more  the  dead 
form  of  tlie  Republic;  the  contest  was  sîmply  one  between 
différent  aspirants  to  the  suprême  authority. 

The  immédiate  conséquence  of  the  victor}^  at  Phiîippi  was 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  Roman  world  among  the  triumvirs. 
As  Antony  preferred  the  East,  Octavian  consented  to  relîn- 
quish  it  to  him  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  shouîd  be  com- 
pensated  for  the  sacrifice.  His  colleague  therefore  yîeîded  to 
him  Italy  and  Spain,  which  last  Lepidus  was  reqiiîred  to  re- 
linquish,  obtaining  instead  the  Roman  "  Afrîca/'  The  facile 
Lepidus  submitted  readily  to  the  new  partition  ;  and  while 
Antony  received  the  homage  of  the  East,  and  himself  suc- 
cumbed  to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus,  Octavîan  under- 
took  the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  government. 
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But  there  was  no  real  cordiality,  no  niutual  respect,  no  sensé 
eveo  of  a  common  interest,  among  the  triumvirs.  The  Roman 
world  was  scarcely  theirs  before  thcy  began  to  qnarrel  over  it* 
Octavian  being  in  difficiilties  at  Rome  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  conséquent  on  the  attitude  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
from  the  despair  of  the  Itahans  driven  from  their  cities  and 
lands  to  make  room  for  the  vétérans,  and  from  the  discontent 
of  many  of  the  vétérans  themselves,  whose  rewards  fell  short 
of  their  hopes,  Antony  began  to  intrigue  agaînst  him  and  to 
seek  his  downfalL  The  embers  of  discontent  were  fanned  into 
a  flame  by  the  triumvir*s  brotheri  Lucius,  and  his  wife  Fulvia, 
who  shortly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary 
force,  and  disputed  with  Octavian  the  mastery  of  Italy.  The 
hopes,  however,  of  the  insurgents  were  smothered  in  the  smoke 
of  Perusia  (B.C.  40)  ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antony  to  Italy, 
the  rivais,  at  the  instance  of  the  soldîery,  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation. Octavian  received  the  whole  West»  including  both 
the  Gauls  and  aiso  Illyricum  ;  Antony  was  obliged  to  content 
himseif  with  a  diminished  East  ;  Lepidus  kept  Africa.  Fulvia 
having  opportiinely  died,  the  "  Peace  of  Brundusium  "  was 
sealed  by  a  marriage,  Octavian  giving  the  hand  of  his  widowed 
sîster,  Octavia,  to  his  reconciled  coîleague, 

The  pact  of  Brundusium  was  modifîed  m  the  ensuing  year, 
B.C.  39,  by  the  admission  of  Sextus  Pompeitis  into  partnership 
with  the  triumvirs.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  Sicily, 
Sardtnia,  and  Corsica  ;  and  that  lie  should  further  receive 
Achaea»  on  condition  of  his  evacuating  certain  strongholds 
which  he  possessed  in  Italy.  He  for  his  part  undertook  to  pro- 
vide Rome  plentifully  with  com.  This  agreement,  however — 
known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Misenum  '* — was  never  executed. 
Sextus  did  not  receive  Achsea,  and  therefore  kept  possession 
of  the  stronghoîds.  Octavian,  in  retaliation.  encouraged  the 
défection  of  his  lieutenants,  and  received  from  one  of  them, 
Menodorus,  a  fleet  and  severaî  forts  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Sextus,  iipon  this,  flew  to  arms  :  and  a  naval  war  began  be* 
tween  him  and  Octavian,  which  led,  after  several  turns  of 
fortune,  to  hîs  compJete  defeat  and  expulsion  from  Sicily. 

But  Octavian  had  scarceîy  time  to  congratulate  himseif  on 
hîs  success,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  new  danger*    The 
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Poinpdan  land  forces»  wttîch  wcre  coosideraUe,  opened  coin- 
HHinifjlioag  wnûk  Lepidas»  and  hzving,  coojoùitly  whh  hîs 
tfoopfy  phmdgfcd  Mcssdna,  saluted  him  2s  tbetr  tmpcrator, 
and  rangea  themsehres  onder  hîs  baxmer.  The  weak  noble, 
§ndixÈg  himself  at  tfae  bead  of  twcoty  legioos»  iras  intoxîcated 
wHli  hîs  good'foftune,  and  assmning  an  atdtode  of  complète 
indepcndence  and  even  ot  hostility,  set  Octavian  at  défiance, 
A  fresh  and  bloody  stnigg^le  would  hâve  foUowed  but  for  the 
prompt  boldness  of  the  yoting  Qcsar  ;  who,  entering  his  riv^ars 
camp,  unarmed  and  almost  unattended,  made  an  doqnent  ap* 
peal  to  the  soldîers,  which  was  successfuL  Desertîng  Lepidtis 
in  a  body,  they  declared  for  Octavian  ;  who  degraded  his  fallen 
rival  from  the  triumvirship,  but  spared  his  life»  and  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  office  of  chief  pontiff. 

Wîth  the  rcraoval  of  Lepidns  a  war  between  Octavian  and 
Antony  became  imminent-  The  bond  of  aflânity  by  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  unité  the  interest  of  the  rivais  had  failed. 
The  wild  and  rough  Antony  soon  tircd  of  his  discreet  but  some- 
what  cold  spouse  ;  and  his  roving  fancy  retumed  to  the  volupt- 
uous  Egypdan,  from  whom  it  had  strayed  for  a  while.  In  B.C. 
22,  on  sctting  out  for  the  Parthian  War,  he  left  Octavia  behind 
him  in  Italy  ;  and  ère  the  year  B.C.  36  was  out,  he  had  re- 
united  himself  to  his  old  mistress.  Henceforth  until  his  death 
èhe  rctained  her  influence  over  him  unimpaired  ;  and  we  must 
ascribe  the  détérioration  in  Antony's  character  to  this  degrad- 
îng  connection,  His  great  préparations  against  the  Parthians 
had  no  commensurate  resuit.  After  three  campaigns,  one  in 
Media  Atropaténé  (B,C  36),  wherein  he  acquired  no  honors, 
the  othcrs  in  Armenia  (B.C.  35  to  34),  where  he  was  somewhat 
more  successful,  Antony  abstained  from  military  enterprise 
and  devoted  hîmself  to  pleasure.  The  autumn  of  B.C.  34  was 
given  up  to  debauchery  and  dissipation.  In  the  infatuation 
caused  by  his  passion,  Antony  not  only  acknowledged  Csesa- 
non,  and  assigned  crowTis  to  his  own  chîldren  by  Cîeopatra, 
but  actually  ceded  to  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  the  Roman  prov- 
inces of  Cœlé-Syria  and  Cyprus.  Such  conduct  was  no  doubt 
treasonable,  and  fumished  Octavian  with  the  décent  pretext 
for  a  déclaration  of  war,  for  whîch  he  had  long  been  waiting, 

Meanwhile  Octavian  had  been  exercising  hîs  légions,  raising 


But  there  was  no  real  cordiality,  no  rotituat  respect,  no  sensé 
even  of  a  common  interest,  among  the  triumvirs.  The  Roman 
world  was  scarcely  theirs  before  they  began  to  quarrel  ovcr  it- 
Octa\ian  being  in  difficulties  at  Rome  from  the  scarcity  of 
pro\isions  conséquent  on  the  attitude  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
from  the  despair  of  the  ItaUans  driven  from  their  cities  and 
iands  to  make  room  for  the  vétérans,  and  from  the  discontent 
of  many  of  the  vétérans  themselves,  whose  rewards  fell  short 
of  their  hopes,  Antony  began  to  intrigue  against  him  and  to 
seek  liis  downfall.  The  embers  of  discontent  were  fanned  înto 
a  flame  by  the  triumvir's  brother,  Liicius,  and  his  wife  Fulvia, 
who  shortly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary 
force,  and  disputed  with  Octavian  the  mastery  of  Italy.  The 
hopes,  however,  of  the  insurgents  were  smothered  in  the  smoke 
of  Perusia  (B.C.  40);  and  on  the  retum  of  Antony  to  Italy, 
the  rivais,  at  the  instance  of  the  soldiery,  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation. Octavian  received  the  whole  West,  inchidiog  both 
the  Gauls  and  also  Illyricnm  ;  Antony  was  obUged  to  content 
himself  with  a  diminished  East  ;  Lepidus  kept  Africa.  Fulvia 
havtng  opportunely  died,  the  "  Peace  of  Brundiisiiim  '*  was 
sealed  by  a  marriage,  Octavian  gtving  the  hand  of  his  widowed 
sister,  Octavia,  to  his  reconciled  coUeague. 

The  pact  of  Brundusîum  was  modifîed  în  the  ensuîng  year, 
B.C.  39,  by  the  admission  of  Sextus  Pompeius  into  partnership 
with  the  triumvirs.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  and  tliat  he  should  further  receive 
Achaea,  on  condition  of  his  evacuatîng  certain  strongholds 
which  he  possessed  în  Italy.  He  for  his  part  undertook  to  pro- 
vide Rome  plentifully  with  com.  This  agreenient,  however^ 
known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Miseniini  "—was  never  executed. 
Sextus  did  not  receive  Ach^a,  and  therefore  kept  possession 
of  the  strongholds.  Octavian,  in  retaliation,  encouraged  the 
défection  of  his  lieutenants,  and  received  from  one  of  them, 
Menodorus,  a  fleet  and  several  forts  in  Sardlnia  and  Corsica. 
Sextus»  upon  this,  flew  to  arms;  and  a  naval  w^ar  began  be- 
tween  hîm  and  Octavian,  which  led,  aftcr  several  tums  of 
fortune,  to  his  compJete  defeat  and  expulsion  from  Sicîly. 

But  Octavian  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on 
hîs  success,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  new  danger.    The 
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battle  to  his  adversary*s  fleet,  Antony,  on  the  moming  of  Sep-; 
tember  2,  B.C.  31,  put  to  sea  vvith  the  deliberate  intention  of  | 
desertîng  his  îand  force  and  flying  with  Cîeopatra  to  Eg>^pt- 
Actium  was  net  a  battle  in  any  proper  sensé  of  the  term.     It  i 
was  an  occasion  on  which  a  commander  voluntarily  sacrificed  I 
the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet  in  order  to  escape  with  the  re-  ; 
mainder.    We  can  with  difficulty  understand  how  Antony  was  \ 
induced  to  yield  ever3^hing  to  his  adversary  without  really  ' 
striking  a  blow.     But  the  fact  that  he  did  so  yield  is  plain. 
He  left  his  Iand  army  without  orders,  to  fight  or  make  terms, 
as  it  pleascd  ;   he  left  his  fleet,  not  when  it  was  defeated,  but 
whcn  it  was  still  struggling  manfoUy,  and  but  for  his  flight 
might  hâve  been  victorious.     It  was  his  désertion  which  de- 
cided  the  engagement,  and,  with  it,  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world.     It  is  w^ith  good  reason  that  the  Empire  is  regarded 
as  dating  from  the  day  of  Actium.    Though  Antony  existed» 
and  resisted,  for  nearly  a  year  longer  in  Egypt,  it  was  only 
as  a  desperate  man,  clingîng  to  life  till  the  last  moment.    From  ] 
ttie  day  of  Actium  Octavian  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world. 

SIXTH     PERIOD 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire  under  Augustus  to 
the  Destruction  of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  West  by 
Odoacer,  from  B.C  31  to  A.D.  476. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  GeographUai  Exient  and  Principal 
Divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  established  by 
Augustus,  may  be  stated  in  a  gênerai  way,  as  follows:^ — On  the 
north,  the  Bridsh  Channel,  the  German  Océan,  the  Rhine»  the 
Danube,  and  the  Euxine  ;  on  the  east,  the  Eophrates  and  the 
désert  of  Syria  ;  on  the  south,  the  great  Afrîcan  désert;  and  on 
the  west,  the  Atlantic.  It  extended  from  east  to  west  a  distance 
of  fifty  degrees,  or  abont  2700  miles,  between  Cape  Finisterre 
and  the  vicinity  of  Erzeroiim.  Its  average  breadth  was  about 
fifteen  degrees,  or  above  1000  miles.  It  comprised  the  modem 
countries  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Western  Hol- 


land,  Rhenîsh  Prussia,  parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  most 
oï  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  thcTyrol,  Austria  Proper,  West- 
ern Hiingary,  Croatia,  Slavonia»  Servia,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Idurnsea,  Egypt,  the  Cy- 
renaïca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Aïgeria,  and  niost  of  Morocco.  Its 
area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  ol  square 
miles. 

The  entire  Empire,  exclusive  of  Italy,  was  divîded  tnto 
**  Provinces,"  wîiich  may  be  convenientiy  groupcd  under  three 
heads  :  viz.,  the  Western,  or  European  ;  the  Eastern,  or  Asiatic  ; 
and  the  Southern,  or  African.  The  Western,  or  European, 
provinces  were  fourteeii  in  number;  viz.,  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many,  Vindelicia,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Mœsia,  Illyri- 
cum,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Achaea»  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  the 
Eastem,  or  Asiatic,  were  eight,  viz,,  Asia  Proper,  Bîthynia, 
Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine; 
the  Southern  or  African  were  five,  viz.,  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaica 
(including  Crète),  Africa  Proper,  Numidia,  and  Mauretania. 
The  entire  number  was  thus  t^venty-seven. 

Spain  (Hispania,  Iberia),  the  most  western  of  the  European 
provinces,  incliided  the  entire  peninsula,  and  was  washed  on  ail 
sides  by  the  sea  excepting  towards  the  north-east,  where  it  was 
separated  from  Gaul  by  the  Pyrénées.  It  was  subdivided  into 
three  distinct  portions,  generally  administered  by  three  différ- 
ent governors:  viz.,  Lusitania»  or  the  country  of  the  Lusitani, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  Portugal;  Baetica,  the 
country  about  the  Baetis  (or  Guadalquivir),  the  modem  An- 
dahicia;  and  Tarraconensis,  comprisiiig  al!  the  rest  of  the  pen- 
insula. Lusitania  was  inhabited  by  three  principal  races,  the 
Gallaeci  in  the  north  (Gallicia),  the  Lusitani  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Turdetani  in  the  south.  It  had  three  great  rîvers,  the  Du- 
rius  (Douro),  the  Tagus  (Tajo),  and  the  Anas  (Guadiana)* 
The  chief  towns  were  Augusla  Emerita  on  the  Anas,  now 
Merida,  and  Olistpo  on  the  Tagus,  now  Lisboa  (Lisbon)* 
Baetica  was  inhabited  by  the  TiirduH  towards  the  north  and  the 
Bastuli  towards  the  south,  Its  only  important  river  was  the 
Baetis,  Its  chief  towns  were  Corduba  (Cordova)  and  Hispalis 
(Sevilla)  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  coast  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 
Tarraconensis,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  subdivisions,  com- 
as 
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imsed  ih^  ttppa-  courses  of  thc  Durius,  Tagus,  and  Anas,  and 
llie  crnire  tract  watered  hy  thc  Iberus  (Ebro),  Turia,  Sucro 
(Juctr),  and  Tader  (Segura)  rivcrs.  Il  was  inhabited,  towards 
ihe  Qortli*  by  thc  Asturcs,  Cantabri,  \'accaei,  \'ascones,  and 
olhers;  tu  ihe  ceofial  régions,  by  thc  Carpetani,  Ccltibcri,  and 
ll«fpefcs  ;  and,  aloag  the  cas!  coast,  by  thc  Indigetes,  Ausctanip 
Coâ»ctaut,  Ilercavoncs,  Sucssctant,  Contestani,  etc.  lis  chîcf 
Cthiei  wtre  Tairaco,  the  capital,  cm  thc  cast  coast,  now  Tarra- 
fOiH;  Cvihago  Nova  (Carthagena)  ;  Caesar-Augusta  (Zara- 
pxtm  or  Saiigossa),  on  tbe  Ibcnis  ;  Toîctum  (Toledo),  on  the 
Uhw  Tagiis;  and  Ilerda  (Lcrida).  In  Tarraconensis  wcrc 
wko  tliduded  the  Balcaric  isles.  Major  (Majorca)  and  Miner 
(Mtnorca),  and  thc  Pit>tisac.  Ebusus  (Ivica).  and  Ophiusa  (For- 
menteri). 

Gatil  (Gallia)»  which  adjouied  Spaîn  to  the  north-east,  cor- 
re^Kmdcd  nearly  with  the  modem  France,  but  included  also 
portions  of  Bdgium  and  Swîtzcrland,  It  was  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  océan  ;  on  the  cast  by  Roman  Gcrmany, 
Rhsetia.  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  :  on  thc  south  by  thc  Pyrénées  and 
thc  Mediterrancan.  It  had  fivc  principal  rivers:  the  Scaldis 
(Schetdt)  and  Seqnana  (Seine)  in  the  north  ;  the  Liger  (Loire) 
and  Garumna  (Garonne)  towards  thc  west  ;  and  the  Rhodanus 
(Rhône)  in  the  south.  Augustns  subdivided  it  into  four 
régions:  viz.,  Aquitanîa,  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  towards 
the  south-west.  from  the  Pyrénées  to  thc  Loire  ;  Lugdunensîs, 
to  the  north-west,  reaching  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Lyons 
(Lugdunum),  the  capital  ;  Narbonensis,  towards  thc  south-east, 
bctween  Aquitania  and  the  maritime  AIps;  and  Belgica, 
towards  the  north-east,  reaching  from  thc  British  Channcl  to 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  Aquitania  comprised  the  basins  of  the 
Garumna  (Garonne),  Duranius  (Dordogne),  Carantonus 
(Charente),  and  half  tlie  basin  of  the  Liger  (Loire).  Its  chief 
tribes  were  the  Aquitani  in  the  south»  the  Santones  and  Pic- 
tones  towards  the  north-west,  the  Bituriges  towards  thc  north- 
cast,  in  the  tract  about  Bourges,  and  the  Arverni  to  the  south- 
east,  in  Auvergne.  The  most  important  cities  were  CHmberrîs 
and  Burdigata  (Bourdeaux).  Lugdonensis  consisted  of  the 
région  bctween  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  together  with  a  tongue 
of  land  stretching  along  the  Saône  to  a  Uttle  below  Lyons,     Ils 
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principal  tribes  were  the  j^dui  in  the  south;  the  Senones, 
Parisii,  Carnutes,  and  Cadurci  in  the  interior  ;  the  Veneti,  Osis* 
mil,  Ciiriosolitae.  Unelli,  and  Lexovii  iipon  the  coast.  The 
capital,  Lugdununi,  was  inconveniently  placed  at  the  extrême 
south-east  of  the  province.  The  other  important  towns  were 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  (Paris),  Genabtim  (Orléans),  and  Julioma- 
gus  (Angers).  Narbonensis  extended  from  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne on  the  west  to  the  Var  tipon  the  east,  lying  along  the 
Pyrénées  and  the  Mediterranean.  Inîand  it  reached  as  far  as 
the  Cevennes,  the  Middle  Rhône,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The 
chief  tribes  inhabiting  it  were  the  Volcae  in  the  west,  the  AUo- 
broges  in  the  tract  between  the  Rhône  and  the  Isère  (Isara), 
the  Vocontii  between  the  Isère  and  the  Durance,  and  the 
Salluvii  on  the  coast  near  Marseilles.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Narbo,  the  capital,  now  Narbonne,  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
Tolosa  (Toulouse)»  Vienna  (Vienne),  Nemausus  (Nismes), 
Geneva,  and  Massilia  (Marseilles),  Belgica  lay  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Scheîdt,  and  extended  soiithward  to  the  Bemese 
Alps  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Roman  Germany  and  Rhaetia,  on 
the  wTst  by  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  aod  on  the  south  by  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  principal  tribes  were,  in 
the  north,  the  Caletcs,  Ambiani,  Bellovaci,  Atrebates,  Morini, 
and  Nen^it  ;  in  the  central  région,  the  Suessiones,  the  Rémi,  the 
Treviri,  the  Leuci,  and  the  Lingones  ;  towards  the  south,  the 
Sequani  and  the  Helvetii.  The  most  important  towns  were 
Noviodunum  (Soissons),  Durocortorum  (Reims),  Augusta 
Treviroriim  (Trêves),  Divodurum  (Metz),  Vesontio  (Besan- 
çon), and  Aventicum  (Avenches,  io  Switzerland). 

Germany  (which  is  sometimes  included  in  Gaul)  comprised 
tw^o  divisions,  the  LovvTr  (Inferior)  aod  the  Upper  (Superior), 
Lower  Germany  lay  opon  the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheîdt  and  that  of  the  Rhîne,  It  comprised  Eastern  Bel- 
giuni,  Western  HoIIand,  and  Rhenîsh  Prussia  as  far  south  as 
the  Ahr,  Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Batavi  and  Menapii  in  the 
north  ;  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  near  Cologne  ;  the  Eburones  and 
Condrusî  on  the  M  osa  (Meuse)  ;  and  the  Segni  in  the  Ardennes. 
The  principal  towns  were  Noviomagiis  (Nimeguen),  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  and  Bonna  (Bonn).     Upper  Ger- 
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many  was  a  nairow  strip  of  land  along  the  coarse  of  the  Rhine 
from  Remagen,  at  the  mouth  of  ibe  Ahr  vallcy,  lo  the  poiBl  ai 
which  ihe  Rhine  receives  the  waters  of  the  Aar.  It  was  in- 
habited  by  ihe  Caracates,  the  \'angiones,  the  Nemetcs»  the 
Tribod,  and  the  Rauraci.  The  principal  cities  werc  Ad  Con- 
fluentes  (Coblenz),  Mogontiacum  (Mayence),  Borbetomagus 
(Worms)»  Argentoratum  (Strasburg).  and  Augusia  Rauraco- 
rum  (Basie). 

Vindelicia,  or  the  country  of  the  VindeHci,  lay  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Bavarian  Alps.  It  corresponded  nearly  with 
Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube,  including  however  a  corner  be- 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  which  now  belongs  to 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  It  was  inhabited.  towards  the  north, 
by  the  VindeHci;  towards  the  south,  by  the  Brigantes,  The 
chief  cities  were  Augusta  Yindelicorum  (Augsburg)  and 
Brigantia  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  (Bregenz). 

Rhaetia  lay  south  of  Vîndelicia  and  east  of  the  counlr}^  of  the 
Helvetii.  It  included  the  modem  Tyrol,  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
the  part  of  Switzerland  known  as  the  Grisons.  Among  its 
tribes  were.  besîdes  the  Rhsetiar  the  Venostes,  Vennones,  Brix- 
entes,  Tridentîni,  Medoacî,  etc.  Its  chief  cities  were  Veldidena 
(Wilten,  near  Inspriick),  Curia  (Chur  or  Coire),  and  Tridentum 
(Trent). 

Noricum,  which  lay  east  of  Vîndelicia  and  Rhaetia»  stretched 
along  the  Danube  from  its  junction  with  the  Inn  to  a  point  a 
little  above  Vienna.  It  comprised  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Austria  Proper.  The  chief  cities  were  Juvavia 
(Salzburg)  and  Boioditrum  (Passau). 

Panoonia,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces, lay  east  and  partly  south  of  Noricum.  It  was  bounded 
on  two  sidcs,  the  north  and  east.  by  the  Danube,  which  in  this 
part  of  its  course  makcs  the  remarkable  bend  to  the  south  by 
which  its  lower  is  thro\\Ti  three  degrees  south  of  its  upper 
course.  On  the  west  an  artificial  Hne  divided  Pannonîa  from 
Noricum  ;  on  the  south  it  was  separated  from  lUyricum  by  the 
mountains  directly  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Save.  It  thus 
comprised  ail  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  together  with 
ail  Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Austria  Proper,  of  Styria,  Croatia,  and 
Bosnia.     It  was  divided,  like  Germany,  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
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Upper  Panoonîa  adjoîned  Noricum,  extending  along  the 
Danube  from  a  little  above  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arrabo 
(Raab).  Its  cliief  tribes  were  the  Boii  în  the  north,  the  Latovici, 
Jassii,  and  Colapini  in  the  south,  along  the  course  of  the  Save. 
The  principal  towns  were  Vindobona  (Vienna)  and  Camuntum 
on  the  Danube,  Siscia  (Zissek)  on  the  Save,  and  ^mona  (Lay- 
bach)  betwcen  the  Save  and  the  Alpes  Juhse.  Lower  Pannonia 
lay  along  the  Danube  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arrabo  to  that  of 
the  Save.  Its  most  important  cities  were  Acincum  (Buda- 
Pesth)  and  Acimincum  (Peterwardin)  on  the  Danube,  Mursa 
(Esseg)  on  the  Drave,  and  on  the  Save  Sirmium  (Zahatz  or 
Ah-Schabaaz)  and  Taurunum  (Semlin). 

Mœsia  was  the  last  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  Il  lay  along 
tlie  river  from  ils  junction  with  the  Save  to  its  mouth,  extend- 
ing  southward  to  the  line  of  the  Balkan.  Its  wrestern  bound- 
ary,  which  separated  it  from  Illyria,  was  the  course  of  the  Dri- 
nus  (Drina).  It  corresponded  thus  almost  exaclly  to  the 
modem  Servia  and  Bulgarîa.  The  Romans  divided  it,hke  Pan- 
nonia, into  Supcrior  and  Inferior,  Mœsia  Superior  reached 
from  the  Drinus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Save  to  the  httle  river 
Cebrus  or  Ciabrus  (Ischia),  whence  a  hne  drawn  southward 
separated  it  from  Mcesia  Inferion  It  comprised  thus  Servia 
and  a  part  of  Western  Buîgaria.  The  chief  towns  were  Singi- 
dumim  (Belgrade)  and  Naissus  (Nissa).  Mœsia  Inferior,  a 
longer  but  a  narrower  tract,  stretched  from  the  Ciabrus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  It  comprised  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  modem  Bulgaria,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  Roume- 
Ka.  The  chief  towns  were  Dorostolum  (Silistria)  and  Axiopo- 
lis  (Rassova)  on  the  Danube,  and  Odessus  (Varna),  Tomi 
(Tomisvar),  and  Istrus  (Kustcndjch),  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine. 

Illyricum  lay  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatîc  from 
the  peninsuîa  of  Istrîa  to  Aulon  (Avlona)  in  Epirus.  It  thus 
comprised  the  présent  Monténégro»  the  Herzegovina,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Albania.  The  more  northern  portion  of  Illyri- 
cum was  known  as  Dalmatia,  the  more  southern  as  Illyria 
Proper.  Among  the  principal  tribes  inhabitîng  it  were  the 
lapydes  and  Liburni  în  the  north;  the  Breuci,  Mazaeî,  Dsesi- 
tiatae,  and  Deimates  în  the  mid-region;   and  the  AutariataCi 
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Parthînî,  and  Taulantîî  în  the  south*  Its  chîef  towns  werc 
Scardona  (which  rctains  its  name),  Narona  on  thc  Naro  (Na- 
renia),  Epidaurus  on  the  Gxxll  of  Cattaro,  Scodra  (Sctitari  on 
the  Bojana),  Lissus  (Lesch  or  Allcssîo,  on  the  Drin),  Djt- 
rhachium  (Durazro),  and  AppoUonîa  (Pollina).  TUesc  were 
ail  situated  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Macedonia  lay  south  of  lUyricum  and  Moesia  Superior»  and 
extended  across  the  pcninsula  froni  the  Adriatic  to  the  JEgt^n. 
On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Thrace,  the  line  of  séparation 
being  the  river  Xestus.  On  the  south  an  artificial  Une,  carried 
from  the  Ambracian  to  the  Maliac  Gulf»  divided  it  from  Achxa. 
It  comprised,  bcsides  the  ancient  Macedon.  most  of  Epîrus  and 
the  whole  of  Thcssaly.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nicopolis,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Ambracia  or  Actium,  built  by  Augustus  to  celebratc 
his  vktory  ;  Edessa,  Pella,  Berœa,  Thessalonîca,  and  Philippi. 

South  of  Mœsîa  Inferior  and  east  of  Macedonia  \^^as  Thrace» 
which  under  the  first  Caesars  still  retained  a  semi-independent 
position,  being  govemed  by  kings  of  its  own»  Rhescuporis,  and 
others  ;  but  was  redyced  into  the  form  of  a  province  by  Clau- 
dius.  The  principal  trtbes  in  Roman  times  were  the  Odrysae, 
thc  Bcssi»  and  the  Cœletae.  The  cities  of  most  importance  were 
Bys^ntium  and  Apo!lonia  (Sizeboli)  upon  the  coast,  and  Philip* 
polis  (Filtbé),  and  afterwards  Hadrianopolis,  in  the  intcrior. 

Achaea  lay  directîy  south  of  Macedonia,  corresponding  al- 
most  exactly  with  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Greece.  It  includ- 
ed  the  lonian  islands  and  the  CycladeSp  but  not  Crète,  which 
belonged  to  the  Cyrenaîca.  The  chief  towns  were  Patrae 
(Fatras),  Corinth,  and  Athcns. 

The  Eastern  or  Asiatîc  provinces  hâve  now  to  be  briefly 
described.  As  already  statcd,  they  were  eight  în  number:  viz., 
Asia  Proper,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia.  Ci- 
licia»  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

Asia  Proper,  which  included  tlie  ancient  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  a  part  of  Phrygia,  occupied  the  w^hole  western  coast  of 
Asia  Mjnor,  extending  from  the  Cianian  Gulf  in  the  Propontis 
to  Caunus  on  the  Sea  of  Rhodes.  Inland  it  reached  to  about 
the  32d  degree  of  east  longitude,  where  it  adjoined  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia.  Bithynia  bounded  it  on  the  north,  Pamphylia  on 
the  south.    The  Roman  capital  of  Asia  Proper  was  Ephesus  ; 
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but  the  followîng  towns  were  of  almost  equal  importance: 
Smyma,  Pergamus,  Sardis,  Apameia  Cibotus,  and  Synnada. 

Bithynia,  whicîi  !ay  north>  or  ratlier  nortli-east,  of  **  Asîa/' 
had  nearly  its  old  dimensions,  exteiiding  along  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Macestus  on  the  west  to  that  of  the  Parthenius 
iipon  the  east.  Inland  it  reached  a  httle  south  of  tlie  40th 
parallèle  being  bounded  towards  the  soulh-east  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sangarius  (Sakkariyeh),  which  separated  it  from 
both  **  Asia  "  and  Galatia.  Its  Roman  capital  was  Nicomedia 
(now  Ismud),  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacus.  Its 
other  important  cities  were  Nicaea  (Iznik),  Chalcedon  (Scutari), 
and  Heracleia  (Eregli). 

Galatia  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Bithynîa.  It  included  the 
ancient  Paphlagonia,  North-eastern  Phrygia,  and  a  part  of 
Western  Cappadocia,  The  southern  part  of  the  province, 
which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Halys,  was  Galatia  Proper, 
and  was  inhabîted  by  the  three  tribes  of  the  Tolistoboii,  the 
Tectosages,  and  the  Trocmi.  The  chief  city  of  Galatîa  was 
Ancyra  (Angora)  on  the  Upper  Sangarius.  Other  important 
towns  were  Pessinus  on  the  western  border,  in  the  country  of 
the  Tolistoboii,  Tavia  east  of  the  Halys,  in  the  country  of  the 
Trocmî,  and  Sinôpé  on  the  Euxine. 

Pamphylia,  situated  to  the  south  of  **  Asia,"  contained  the 
four  subdivisions  of  Pampliylia  Proper,  the  région  originally 
bearing  the  name,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Isauria.  It  extended 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Caunus  to  Cora- 
cesium,  and  reached  inland  to  the  Lakes  of  Bei-Shehr  and 
Egerdir.  Its  chief  city  was  Perga  in  Pamphylia  Proper;  be- 
sides  which  it  contained  the  foîlowiog  towns  of  note:  Xanthus 
in  Lycia,  Etenna  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Oroanda  and  Isaura 
în  Isauria. 

Cappadocia  adjoîned  Galatîa  and  Pamphylia  towards  the 
east,  Like  Pamphylia,  it  compriscd  four  régions:  viz.,  Lyca- 
onia,  the  most  western^  which  adjoined  Isauria  and  "Asia;** 
Cappadocia  Proper,  east  of  Lycaonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Halys  ;  Pontus,  north  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  between  it  and 
the  Euxine  ;  and  Armenia  Minor,  south-east  of  Pontus,  a  rug- 
ged  mountain  tract  lyîng  along  the  Upper  Eu ph rates.  The 
chief  city  of  Cappadocia  was  Caesarea  Mazaca  (Kaisariyeh),  be- 
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tween  Mount  Argaeus  and  the  Halys.  It  contained  aiso 
important  towns  of  Iconium  (Koniyeh)  in  Lycaonîa;  Tyin^ 
and  Meliténé  (Malatiyeh)  in  Cappadocia  Proper;  and  Amisos»! 
Trap€2us  (Trebizond)^  Amasia,  Sebastia,  and  NicopoUs  in  PoQ'^l 
ts.  1 

Cîlicia  lay  east  of  Pamphylia  and  south  of  Cappadoda.  It 
reached  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Coracestuntl 
to  Alcxandria  (Iskanderoun).  The  castem  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince v^*as  known  as  Campestris,  the  western  as  Montana  or 
Aiq>era.  Tarsus,  on  the  Cydnus,  was  its  capital.  Other  im*^ 
portant  towns  were  Issus  in  the  pass  of  the  name,  Mopsuestia 
on  the  Pyramus,  and  Seleuceia  on  the  Calycadnns»  near  its 
mont  h. 

Syria,  which  adjoined  Cappadocia  and  Cilicîa,  extended 
from  about  the  jSth  parallel  upon  the  north  to  Motint  Cannef 
towards  the  south»  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  as  for  as  Thapsacus  aod 
then  by  the  waterless  SvTÎan  désert.  Southward  it  adjoined  00 
Palestine.  The  province  was  dividcd  înto  ten  principaJ  régions: 
^1)  Commagèné,  towards  the  notth,  between  Cilida  and 
Armcnia  ;  chief  dty,  Samosata  (Sumeisat)  on  the  Euphrates» 
(2)  Cyrrhestica,  south  of  Commagêné,  between  Cîlicia  and 
Mesopotamia  ;  chief  cities,  Cirrhus,  Zeugma  (Rum-kaleb),  and 
'Bambycé  or  Hierapotis  (  Bambuk).  (3)  Seleucis,  on  the  coast^ 
south  of  Cilicia  and  south-west  of  C>Trhcstk:a  ;  chief  dty.  An* 
lîoch,  with  its  suburb,  Daphné,  and  its  port,  Selenceîa.  (4) 
Casiotis^  south  of  Seleucis^  so  calkd  from  the  Mons  Casius,  ex- 
tending  along  the  shore  from  the  foot  of  that  mountain  to  the 
river  Eleutherus  (Xahr*eI*Kebir)  ;  chief  cttics^  Laodiceia  and 
Marathtts.  (5)  Phcenicia»  a  thtn  slip  of  coast,  due  soath  of  ! 
Casiods,  reaching  from  the  river  Eleutherus  to  Moimt  Cannel  ; 
chief  towns,  Antaradus,  Ber^-tus  (Beyrut),  Sidon,  T>Te,  and 
I^olemais  (Acre).  (6)  Chalybonitis,  south  of  CiTrbcsrica,  and 
east  of  Seleods,  H-ing  between  Seleucis  and  the  Enphnt»; 
chief  dty,  Chaîybon  (now  Aleppo).  {7)  Chalds  or  Ckalodicé^i 
sonth  of  Chalybonitis  ;  chief  dty,  Chakis,  on  the  hke  info, 
which  the  ri\-cr  of  Aleppo  empties  itsdf.  (8)  Apamèné«  south 
of  Chalddicé,  and  east  of  Casiotis.  compristng  a  Large  portioii 
of  the  Orontes  vaUey»  together  with  the  coiintry  east  of  it  ;  chici 
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city,  Apameia;  important  towns,  Epiphaneîa  (Hamah)  and 
Emesa  (Heins).  (9)  Cœlé-Syria,  south  of  Apamèné  and  east 
of  Phœnicia,  consisting  of  the  valley  between  the  Lebanon  and 
Antî-Lebanon,  together  with  the  Anti-Lebanon  itself  and  the 
fertile  tract  at  its  eastern  base  towards  Damascus  ;  chief  cities, 
Damasciis,  Abila,  and  Heîiopolis  (Balbek).  And  (10)  Paîmy- 
rèné,  the  désert  tract  south  of  Chalybonitis  and  east  of  Chalci- 
dicé  and  Apamèné,  comprising  some  fertile  oases,  of  which  the 
principal  contained  the  famoiis  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  "  the  city 
of  Faims/'  The  capital  of  the  entire  Syrian  province  was  An- 
tioch,  on  the  Lower  Orontes,  The  niost  important  of  the  other 
cities  in  Roman  tinics  were  Damascus  and  Emesa. 

Palestine,  which  adjoined  Syria  on  the  soiith,  was,  like  Syria^ 
dîvided  up  into  a  number  of  districts.  The  chicf  of  thèse  were 
Galilée,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  and  Peraea»  which  last  in* 
cluded  Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis»  Batansea,  etc.  Galilée 
was  entirely  an  inland  région,  being  shut  ont  from  the  coast  by 
the  strip  of  territory  belonging  to  Phœnicia.  It  reached  from 
Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  plaîn  of  Esdraelon  and  valley  of 
Beth-shan  npon  the  south,  The  most  important  of  its  cities 
were  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  Ti- 
berias,  on  the  lake  of  the  name,  Capernaiim,  and  Jotapata. 
Samaria,  which  lay  south  of  Galilée,  extended  from  t!ic  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  hilî-coimtry  of  Benjamin  (abont  !at.  32**).  It 
reached  across  from  the  sea  to  the  Jordan,  including  the  rich 
plain  of  Sharon  as  well  as  the  hill-country  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim.  The  chief  cities  in  Roman  times  were  Caesarea,  up- 
on  the  coast;  Sebasté  (Samaria),  Neapoîis  (Shechem),  now 
Nablus,  and  Shiloh,  in  the  interion  Judïea,  which  sticceeded 
Samaria  towards  the  south,  occupied  the  coast  !ine  from  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Joppa  (Jaffa)  to  Raphia  (Refah).  Eastward  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  soutbward  by 
Idumaea  or  Edom.  It  comprised  the  hill-country  of  Jiidah  and 
Benjamin,  the  désert  tow^ards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  rich  She- 
fclah  or  plain  of  the  Philistines,  The  chief  towns  were  Jérusa- 
lem, lïebron,  and  Joppa  (Jaffa).  Idumaea,  or  **  Roman 
Arabia,'*  was  the  tract  betwxen  Jiidaea  and  Egypt;  it  included 
the  Sinaitic  peninsuîa,  Idumaea  Proper»  and  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  reachîng  as  far  south 
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as  lat*  24**.  The  cliief  city  was  Petra.  Peraea,  or  thc  tract 
across  Jordan,  comprised  the  entire  habitable  cotintry  betwecn 
the  great  river  of  Palestine  and  thc  Syrian  désert.  The  more 
northern  parts  were  known  as  Ituraea  and  Trachonitîs;  below 
thèse  came  Auranitis  (the  Hauran),  Galaditis  (Gilead),  Ammo- 
nitis,  and  Moabitis.  The  chîef  cities  were  Gerasa  (Jerash)  and 
Gadara. 

The  African  or  Southern  provinces  were  five  in  ntimber:  viz., 
Egypt  ;  the  Cyreoaïca,  including  Crète  ;  Africa  Proper  ;  Nu- 
midia  ;  and  Mauretania.  Of  thèse  Egypt  was  by  far  thc  most 
important,  being  the  granary  of  the  Empire. 

Egypt,  according  to  Roman  notions,  included,  besides  the 
Delta  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  first,  the  entire  tract  between 
the  Niîe  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  secondly,  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  western  month  of  thc  Nile  as  far  as  Paraetonium  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  oases  of  thc  Libyan  désert  as  far  west  as  long.  28**, 
South ward  the  limit  was  Syéné,  now  Assouan.  In  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Nile  vallcy  and  Delta,  three  régions  were  recog- 
ntzed — /Egyptits  Inferior,  or  thc  Delta,  which  contained  thirty- 
five  nomes  ;  Heptanomis,  the  mid-region,  containing  seven  ; 
and  Mgyptns.  Superior,  the  Upper  valley,  containing  fifteen. 
The  capital  of  the  province  w^as  Alexandria  ;  other  important 
towns  were,  io  Lower  Egypt,  Pelusiom,  Sais,  and  Heliopolis  ; 
in  the  Heptanomis,  Arsinoë,  Heracleopoîis,  Antinoê,  and  Her- 
mopoîis  Magna;  in  j^gyptus  Superior,  Thebes,  Panopolis, 
Abydus,  Ombos,  and  Syêné, 

The  Cyrenaïca  adjoined  Egypt  upon  the  west,  and  cxtended 
along  the  coast  from  long.  27°  to  19*^.  It  was  a  tolerably  broad 
tract,  reaching  so  far  inland  as  to  include  the  oasis  of  Ammon, 
and  perhaps  that  of  Aujilah.  The  chief  towns  were  Bérénice 
(now  Benghazi),  Arsinoë  (Teiichira),  Ptolemaïs,  near  Barca 
(now  Dolmeta),  and  Cyrêné  (now  Grennah),  In  Crète,  w^hich 
belonged  to  this  province,  the  most  important  towns  were 
Gnossns  on  the  north  coast,  and  Gortyna  in  the  inîcrior. 

Africa  Proper  corresponded  nearîy  to  the  two  modem  Bey- 
liks  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  It  extended  along  the  shore  from 
Automalax  on  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  the  river  Tusca  (Wady-ez- 
zain),  which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  The  province  was  made 
up  of  two  very  différent  régions,  viz.,  a  narrow  strip  of  flat  coast 
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reaching  from  Automalax  to  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  or  Lesser  Syr- 
tis,  and  a  broad,  liilly.  and  extremely  fertile  reg^ion,  north  of  the 
Syrtis  and  the  sait  Iake  known  as  the  Shibkah,  the  former  cor- 
responding  to  the  modem  Tripoli,  the  latter  to  Tunis,  The 
chief  towns  were,  in  the  western  hilî-tract,  Hadmmetuni,  Car- 
tilage, Utica,  and  Hippo  Zaritus  ;  in  the  low  eastem  région, 
Tacapé  and  Lepîis  Magna,  or  NeapoUs, 

Numidia  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  tract,  its  sea- 
board  reaching  only  from  the  Tusca  to  the  Ampsaga,  a  distance 
of  abont  150  miles.  Inland  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Atlas 
mountains,  Its  chief  town  was  Hippo  Regius,  the  modem 
Bona, 

Mauretania,  the  country  of  the  Mauri  or  Moors,  extended 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  east  to  about  Cape  Ghir  (lat, 
30°  35')  upon  the  west.  It  correspoiided  in  a  measure  to  the 
modem  Morocco  and  Algeria,  but  did  not  reach  so  far  either 
eastward  or  westward.  The  province  was  subdivided  into  two 
portions,  which  were  called  respect ively  Tingitana  and  Csesari- 
ensis,  Tingitana  rcachcd  from  Cape  Ghir  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mulucha  (Mulwia).  It  took  its  name  from  Tingis,  the  capital, 
now  Tangiers.  Csesaricnsis  !ay  between  the  Mulucha  and  the 
Ampsaga.  The  chief  citics  were  Caesarea  and  Igilgilis,  both 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Such  was  the  extent,  and  such  were  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus.  During  the 
century,  however,  which  foUowed  upon  his  decease  (A.D,  14  to 
114)  several  large  additions  were  madc  to  the  Roman  terri- 
tory  ;  thèse  will  now  require  a  few  words  of  notice,  The  most 
important  of  them  were  those  of  the  Agri  Decumates,  of  Brit- 
ain,  Dacia,  Armeoia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria. 

The  Agri  Decttmates  fell  under  Roman  protection  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  were  not  incorporated 
into  the  Empire  till  about  B.C.  100,  They  consisted  of  a  tract 
between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Middie  Rhine,  reaching 
from  about  Ingolstadt  on  the  one  strcam  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lahn  upon  the  other.  and  thus  comprising  most  of  Wurtem- 
berg and  Baden,  together  with  a  portion  of  South -western 
Pnissia,  The  most  important  city  in  tbis  région  was  Sumalo- 
cenna  on  the  Upper  Main, 
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Britain  was  conquened  as  br  as  tbe  Dee  and  thc  Wash  unéct 
Claudius»  and  was  probaMj  at  once  rcdticed  to  tlie  fonn  of  a 
Roman  province,  Tbe  chief  tribes  of  tins  poitioD  of  tbe  island 
m'cre  tbe  Cantti  in  Kent,  tbe  Trinobantes  in  Esseï^  ihe  Icenj  m 
Norfolk  and  SuffoUc,  tbe  Catyenchlani»  Dobuni,  and  Coma^ii* 
in  tbe  midland  counties^  tbe  Regni  in  Sussex,  Smrey  and 
HaoU,  tbe  Belgae  in  Soo^erset  and  Wtlts,  tbe  Daninonîi  in 
Devon  and  Comwall,  tbe  Silures  in  Sontb  Wales^  and  the 
Ordovices  in  Xortb  Wales.  The  most  important  dties  werc 
Caniulodunum  (Colcbester),  Loodinium  (London).  Verulami- 
ma  (St.  Alban's),  Isca  (Caerleon  upon  Usk),  and  Dera  (Cbes* 
ter).  Undcr  Nero  and  V^espasian  hirther  conqucsts  wcre 
roade  ;  and  undcr  Titus  ihe  frontier  was  advanced  as  far  nortb 
as  tbe  Friths  of  Forth  and  CI)  de»  whicb  thcnceforth  formed 
the  real  bmit  of  "  Britanniâ  Romana.'*  The  Hig^hlands  of 
Scotland  rcniained  in  the  possession  of  the  Caledonii,  and  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  conquer  Ireland  (Hibemia  or  leme), 
The  tribes  of  tbe  Noilh  were  chiefly  the  Damnîi,  Seïgovae,  and 
Otadeni  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands  ;  the  Brigantes  in  Yorkshire, 
lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham;  and 
tbe  Coritani  in  Lincoln  and  Notts.  The  most  important  of  the 
Northern  cîties  was  Eboracum  (York). 

Dacia,  which  was  added  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan,  comprised 
Hungary  east  of  the  Theîss.  together  with  the  modem  prin- 
cipalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  On  the  west  the  Theiss 
separated  it  from  the  Jazyges  Metanastae»  who  held  the  tongiie 
of  land  between  the  Danube  and  Tlierss  rivers.  The  Car- 
pathians  formed  its  boundary  upon  the  north,  Eastward  it 
reached  to  the  Hierasus,  which  is  either  the  Sereth,  or  more 
probably  the  Pruth,  Southward  it  was  divided  from  Mœsia  by 
the  Danube.  The  native  capital  was  Zermizegethusa,  which 
bccame  Ulpia  Trajana  under  the  Romans.  Other  important 
towns  were  Tibiscum  (Temesvar),  Apulum  (Carloburg),  and 
Napoca  (Neuniarkt). 

Armcnia,  which,  like  Dacîa*  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  ad- 
joîned  upon  the  east  the  Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  and 
cxtended  thence  to  the  Caspian.  On  the  north  it  was  bounded 
by  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus,  on  the  south  by  the  Mons  Masius, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  high  mountain-chain  between  the  lakes 


o£  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  and  by  tîie  river  Araxes  (Aras).  Its 
chief  citîes  were  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes,  Amida  (Diarbekr)  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  Tigranocerta  on  the  flanks 
of  Mouiit  Niphates. 

Mesopotamia,  likewise  one  of  Trajan's  conquests,  lay  south 
of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Mons  Masius  al* 
most  to  the  shore  of  the  Persiaii  Gulf ,  and  compnsing  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Its  chief 
régions  were  Osrhoëiié  and  Mygdooia  in  the  north,  in  the 
south  Babylonia  and  Meséné.  In  Roman  times,  Seleucia,  on 
the  Tigris,  was  its  most  important  city.  Othcr  places  of  some 
conséquence  were  Edessa  and  Carrhae  (Haran)  in  Osrhoèné, 
Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  Circesinm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur, 
and  Hatra  in  the  désert  between  the  Khabur  and  the  Tigris. 

Assyria,  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  again  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  lay  east  of  the  Tigris,  between  that  stream  and  the  moun- 
tains.  Southward  it  extended  to  the  Lesser  Zab,  or  perhaps  to 
the  Diyaleh.  The  only  town  of  importance  which  it  contained 
was  Arbela. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

From  the  Eattle  of  Actium,  B.C  31,  to  the  Death  of  Cora- 
modus,  A*D,  192.* 

If  we  regard  the  reign  of  Augustus  as  commencing  with  the 
victory  of  Actium,  we  nmst  assign  to  his  sole  administration 
the  long  term  of  forty-five  years*    He  was  thirty-two  years  of 

*  Sources.  The  only  continuous  history  which  we  possess  for  this 
period  is  that  of  Dio  Cassius  (books  li*  to  IxiL),  the  lost  portions  of 
whose  work  may  be  suppHed  from  the  abridgnient  of  XîphiUnus.  For 
the  earlicr  Emperors  the  most  important  aiithority  is  Tacitus^  whose 
"  Annaîs  "  and  '*  Historiés"  gave  a  continuons  account  of  Roman  afFairs 
from  the  closing  years  of  Augustus  to  the  dcath  of  Domitian.  Unfortu- 
nately,  large  portions  of  both  thcsc  works  are  lost,  and  no  abndgment 
supplies  theîr  place.  Much  interesting  information  is  cooveyed  by  the 
biographical  work  of  Suctonius  (vitœ  xiî.  **  Cassarum  "),  m  which  timc 
has  luckily  madc  no  gaps;  but  the  scandaîous  stones  told  by  this 
anecdote- m onger  are  not  always  to  bc  received  as  truth.    Some  light 
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âge  whcn  he  obtained  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  Rocnan 
world:  he  Jived  to  be  sevcnty-seven.  This  long  tenurc  ol 
power,  joined  to  lus  ovvn  prudence  and  sagacity,  enabled  him 
to  scttle  the  foyndations  of  the  Empire  on  so  firm  and  soUd 
a  basis,  that  tliey  were  ne  ver,  except  for  a  moment,  shakeii 
aftcrwards.  To  his  prudence  and  sagacity  it  was  also  due  that 
the  Empire  took  the  partie uîar  shapc  which  in  point  of  fact 
it  at  lirst  assumed;  that,  ini>tead  of  being,  like  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East,  an  open  and  undisguiscd  despotism,  it  was  an 
absolote  monarchy  conccaled  under  rcpublican  forms.  Warned 
by  the  fatc  of  Julius,  the  inheritor  of  his  position  resolved  to 
cîoak  his  assumption  of  suprême  and  unUmited  authority 
under  ail  possible  constilutional  forniahties.  Carefully  es- 
chewing  every  illégal  tille,  avoiding  even  the  name  **  Dictator/* 
to  which  unplcasant  rccollections  allachcd  from  its  having  been 
borne  by  Marius  and  Sulla,  he  built  up  a  composite  power  by 
simply  obtaining  for  himself,  in  a  way  generally  rccognized 
as  légal,  aîl  the  varions  offices  of  the  State  which  had  any  real 
polîtical  signifîcance.  Thèse  offices,  moreover,  were  mostly 
taken  not  in  perpetuity,  but  for  a  term  of  years,  and  w^ere 
renewed  from  time  to  time  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the 
Senate,  Sonie  of  them  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  shared 
with  others — a  further  apparent  safeguard.  State  and  gran- 
deur WTre  at  the  sanie  time  avoided  ;  no  new  insignia  of  office 
were  introduced;  the  maoners  and  deportment  of  the  ruler 
were  citizeo-Iike.  Thtts  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State 
were  fairly  satisfied:  it  w^as  not  difficult  for  republicans  to 
flatter  thcmselves  that  the  Republic  still  existed  ;  whîîe  mon- 
archists  were  with  better  reason  convinced  that  it  had  passed 
a  way  fo  rêver. 

The  chicf  apparent  check  on  the  authority  of  Augustus  was 
the  Senate.  Retaining  the  prestige  of  a  great  name,  favorably 
regardcd  by  large  numbers  aniong  the  people,  and  possessed 
of  considérable  powers  in  respect  of  taxation,  of  administration, 

is  tîirown  upon  the  rcigîis  of  Augusttis  and  Tiberius  by  ibe  "  History  '* 
of  Velleius  Paterctilus.  and  on  those  of  Galba  and  Otho  by  their 
*'  Lives'*  in  Plutarch.  The  Orienta!  history  of  the  period  receives  im- 
portant illustration  from  the  two  great  works  o£  Josephus  (**  Antiqui- 
tates  Judaic^  "  and  "  De  Bello  Judaico  ''). 
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and  of  nomination  to  high  offices,  the  Senate,  had  it  been  ani- 
mated  by  a  bold  and  courageous  spirit,  might  hâve  formed  not 
merely  an  oroamental  adjunct  to  the  throne,  but  a  real  coun- 
terbalancing  power  in  the  State,  a  barrier  against  oppression 
and  tyranny.  The  Senate  had  its  own  treasnry  (œrarium), 
which  was  distinct  from  the  privy  purse  {fïsats)  oî  the  Emperor  ; 
it  divided  with  the  Emperor  the  government  of  the  Roman 
world,  having  its  own  sénatorial  provinces  (protnnciœ  Scfiatus), 
as  he  had  his  impérial  ones  (proz^inciœ  Cœsaris);  it  appointed 
**  présidents  *'  and  **  proconsuls  "  to  administer  the  one,  as 
he  did  his  **  lieutenants  '*  {icgati)  to  administer  the  other.  It 
was  recognized  as  the  uîtimate  seat  of  a!l  civil  power  and 
authority.  It  alone  conferred  the  **  imperium,"  or  right  to 
exercise  rule  over  the  provincials  and  the  citizens.  Legally 
and  constitutionally,  the  Emperor  derived  his  authority  from 
the  Senate  ;  and  it  was  always  the  acknowledgnient  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  whatever  means  obtained,  which  was  regarded  as  im- 
parting  legitimacy  to  the  pretensions  of  any  new  aspirant, 
The  Senate  was,  however,  prevented  from  proving  any  effectuai 
check  upon  the  *"  prince  ''  by  the  cupidity  and  timidity  which 
prevailcd  among  its  members,  Ali  the  bolder  spirits  had  per- 
ished  in  the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  senators  of  Aiigustus,  eîevated 
or  confirmed  in  their  seat  s  by  him,  preferred  court  in  g  his  favor 
by  adulation  to  imperilling  their  position  by  the  display  of  an 
inconvénient  independence.  As  time  went  on,  and  worse  Em- 
pcrors  than  Augostus  fiUed  his  place,  the  conduct  which  had 
been  at  first  dictated  by  selfish  hopes  continoed  as  tlie  resuît 
of  fcar.  Over  the  head  of  everyone  who  thwarted  the  impérial 
will  impended,  like  the  sword  of  Damoclcs,  the  *'  lex  de  maj- 
estate/'  By  degrees  the  Senate  relinquished  ail  ils  powers, 
or  suflfered  them  to  become  merely  nominal  ;  and  the  Roman 
*'  prince  "  became  as  absolute  a  despot  as  ever  was  Oriental 
shah  or  sultan. 

During  the  prîncipate  of  Augustus,  the  "  people  *'  contîntied 
to  possess  some  remnants  of  their  ancîent  privilèges.  While 
the  Emperor  nominated  absolutely  the  consuls  and  one-half 
of  the  other  magistrat  es,  the  tribes  elected*  from  among  candi- 
dates whom  the  Emperor  had  approved,  the  remainden  Légis- 
lation foUowed  its  old  course,  and  the  en  tire  séries  of  '*  Leges 
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JuJiac  "  enacted  under  Augtistus»  recetved  tbe  sanction  a{  bolh 
ihc  Senate  and  thc  Centuries.  The  judicial  rights  alone  crf  die 
people  were  at  this  time  absolately  extinguished,  ihc  preroga* 
tive  of  pardon  which  the  Emperor  assumed  taking  tiie  place 
of  the  "  provocatio  ad  populum/*  But  the  tendcncy  of  thc 
Empire  was,  naturaUy,  to  ininnge  more  and  more  on  the  re- 
maining  popular  rîghts  ;  and^  though  a  certain  show  of  élec- 
tion, and  a  certain  titJe  to  a  sliare  in  législation,  were  maintained 
by  the  great  assemblies  up  to  the  tirae  when  the  Empire  leU, 
yet  practically  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  people  ceased 
to  possess  any  real  poUtical  power  or  privilège, 

The  political  power,  of  which  the  Senate  and  people  were 
deprived,  could  not,  in  so  large  an  empire  as  Rome,  be  ail 
exercised  by  one  man.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Emperor 
should  either  devolve  upon  his  favorites  great  part  of  the  actual 
work  of  government,  or  that  he  shouïd  be  assisted  in  his  la* 
borious  duties  by  a  regularly  constituted  Council  of  State. 
The  temper  and  circumstances  of  Augustus  inclined  him  to 
adopt  the  more  libéral  course  ;  and  hence  the  institution  in  his 
time  (B.C.  27)  of  a  Privy  Council  (concilium  secrcium  principis)» 
in  which  ail  important  atïairs  of  State  were  debated  and  légis- 
lative measures  were  prepared  and  put  into  shape,  The  jeal* 
ousy  of  his  successors  alîowed  this  institution  to  drop  out  of 
the  impérial  System,  and  substituted  favorites — the  mère  créat- 
ures of  the  prince^ — for  the  legally  constituted  coundllors  of 
Augustus. 

As  it  was  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal»  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  greatness  of  the  change  which  his  measures  effected 
in  the  government,  the  magistrates  of  the  Republîc  were  in 
almost  every  instance  maintained,  though  with  powers  greatly 
diminîshed.  Thc  State  had  stiîl  its  consulsi  praetors»  qusestors, 
xdiles,  and  tribunes  ;  bot  thèse  magistracies  conveyed  dignity 
rather  than  authority,  and  were  coveted  chiefly  as  distinctions. 
The  rcaîîy  important  offices  were  certain  new  ones,  w^hich  the 
changed  condition  of  afïairs  rendered  necessary;  as  especially, 
the  '*  praefecture  of  the  cîty  *'  (prœfeciura  urbis),  an  office  re- 
storcd  from  the  old  régal  times,  and  the  commandership  of 
the  praîtorian  guard  (prœfcctura  cohorîium  prœtoriarum),  which 
became  shortly  the  second  dignity  in  the  State. 
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It  was,  indeed,  in  the  military  rather  than  in  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire»  that  something  like  a  real  check  existed 
lîpon  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power,  so  that  misgovernment 
beyond  a  certain  point  was  rendered  dangerous.  The  security 
of  the  empire  against  both  external  and  internai  foes  required 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  great  magnitude  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  conçihatîîig  the  affections»  or  at  least  retaining 
the  respect,  of  this  armed  force  imposed  limits,  that  few  but 
madmen  overstepped,  on  the  impérial  liberty  of  action.  Not 
only  had  the  pr<etorians  and  their  officers  to  be  kept  in  good- 
humor,  but  the  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  légions  upon  the 
frontiers^ — no  carpet  soîdiers,  but  hardy  troops,  the  real  sait 
of  the  Roman  world — had  to  be  favorably  impressed,  if  an 
emperor  wished  to  fcel  himself  securcly  seated  upon  his  throne. 
This  check  was  the  more  valuable,  as,  practically,  none  other 
existed.  It  sufïïced»  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  hère 
more  especialiy  concerned — that  from  Augustus  to  Commodus 
— to  render  good  governmem  the  rule,  and  tyranny  the  com- 
paratively  rare  exception,  only  about  fifty-seven  years  out  of 
the  223  havîng  been  years  of  sufïering  and  oppression. 

The  organization  of  the  army  was  somewliat  complicated. 
The  entire  military  force  may  be  divided  under  the  two  heads 
of  those  troops  which  preserved  order  at  Rome,  and  those 
which  maintained  the  terror  of  tlie  Roman  name  in  the  prov- 
inces. The  troops  of  the  capital  were  of  two  kinds  :  the  prae- 
torians,  of  whoni  an  account  has  been  given  on  p.  400,  and  the 
**  city  cohorts  **  (cohorîcs  urbanœ)f  a  sort  of  armed  police,  whose 
number  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  6000.  The  troops  main- 
tained in  the  provinces  were  iikewise  of  two  kinds;  those  of 
the  regular  army,  or  the  legionaries,  and  the  irregulars,  who 
were  calîed  **  auxilia/'  i.  e,,  auxiHaries.  The  légions  consti- 
tuted  the  main  strength  of  the  System.  They  were  **  divisions/' 
not  "régiments/'  Each  of  them  comprised  the  three  élé- 
ments of  a  Roman  army— horse,  foot»  and  artillery — în  certain 
defîfîite  proportions,  and  (în  the  time  of  Augustus)  nurabered 
probably  a  Httle  under  7000  men,  Augustus  maîntained 
twenty-five  légions,  who  formed  thus  a  military  force,  armed 
and  trained  in  the  best  possible  way»  which  did  not  fall  mucn 
short  of  175^000.  The  auxiliaries,  or  troops  supplied  by  the 
26 
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provmdals,  were  aboot  eqtial  in  nmnber.  Thtss  tbe  entnc 
force  maimaincd  in  the  early  empire  may  be  reckooed  ai  350,- 
000  or  360,000  men, 

The  disposition  of  the  légions  varied  from  ûme  to  ûmc^  bol 
onîy  within  somewhat  nskrrow  limits.  the  military  strengtli 
of  ihc  empire  being  always  massed  principally  upon  the  north- 
em  and  eastem  frontiCTS,  or  on  the  Unes  of  the  Rhine^  tbe 
Danube,  and  the  Eaphrates,  where  alone  had  the  Romans  at 
this  date  any  formidable  foreign  cnemies,  Thirteen  or  four* 
tccn  légions  usually  gnarded  the  northem,  or  European,  fron- 
ticr,  distributed  in  nearly  equal  proportions  betwecn  the  Rhen- 
ish  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  In  the  East,  frosn  fcwir  to 
seven  légions  sufficed  to  keep  in  check  the  barbarians  ol  Asta. 
Three  légions  were  commonly  required  by  Spain,  whîch  al* 
ways  cherished  hopes  of  independence.  TTie  impottant  pfx>T* 
înce  of  Egypt  required  the  présence  of  two  légions,  and  tbe 
rest  of  Roman  Africa  was  gnarded  by  an  equal  numb^-,  Two 
légions  were  also  usually  stationed  in  Britain  after  tts  conquesL 
The  older  and  more  peacefui  provinces,  as  Gallia  Karbolieiiâis, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Achaea,  Asia,  Bithynia,  etc»,  were 
unoccupied  by  any  regular  force,  order  bcing  maintained  in 
them  by  some  inconsiderable  native  le^âes. 

The  financial  System  of  the  Empire  diflfcred  but  little  from 
that  of  the  later  Republic,  both  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the 
items  of  expenditure  being,  for  the  most  part»  identicaL  Au- 
gustus  cotitented  himself,  in  the  main,  with  simplifying  the 
practice  which  he  found  estabhshed,  only  in  a  very  few  cases 
adding  a  new  impost.  The  revenue  continued  to  be  derîved 
from  the  two  great  sources  of  the  State  property,  and  taxes  ; 
and  thèse  last  continued  to  be  either  Direct»  or  Indirect*  The 
chief  expenditure  was  on  the  military  force,  land  and  naval  ; 
on  the  civil  service  ;  on  public  works  ;  and  on  shows  and  lar- 
gesses. It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  thèse  several  items;  but,  on  the  whole,  ît  seems 
most  likely  that  the  entire  annual  expenditure  must  hâve 
amounted  to  at  least  twenty-fîve  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Though  it  was  as  a  civil  administrator  that  Augustus  ob- 
tained  hîs  chief  réputation,  yet  much  of  his  attention  was  also 
given  to  military  affairs,  and  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged, 
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either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants»  were  numerous  and  imi- 
portant*  The  complète  subjugation  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Spain  was  effected,  partly  by  himself,  partly  by  Agrip- 
pa and  Carisius,  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  from  B.C.  27  to  19. 
In  B.C.  24,  an  attempt  was  made  by  vElius  Gallus  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  Rome  into  the  spicc  région  of  Arabia  Félix; 
but  this  expeditiori  was  unsuccessful.  Better  fortune  attended 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  s  step-sons,  Driisus  and  Tiberius»* 
in  the  years  B.C.  16  and  15,  to  reduce  the  independent  tribes 
of  the  Eastem  Alps,  especially  the  Rhxtians  and  Vindelicians. 
Two  campaigns  sufficed  for  the  complète  réduction  of  the  en- 
tire  tract  between  the  Lombardo-Venetian  plain  and  the  course 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  **  fortress  of  modem  freedom."  More 
difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in  subduing  the  tribes  of 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Danube.  In  Noricum,  Pannonia.  and 
Moesia,  a  gallaot  spirit  of  independcnce  showed  ttself  ;  and  k 
w^as  only  after  fréquent  revolts  that  the  subjugation  of  thèse 
tracts  w^as  effected  (between  B.C.  12  and  A.D.  9), 

But  the  most  important  of  ail  the  Roman  wars  of  this  period 
was  that  with  the  Germans.  The  rapid  conqtiest  of  Gaul  and 
of  the  tracts  south  of  the  Danube  encouraged  the  Romans  to 
hope  for  similar  success  against  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  betw^een  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic.  In  a  mititary 
point  of  view,  it  would  hâve  been  a  vast  gain,  could  they  hâve 
advanced  their  frontier  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Dniester,  Augustus  seems  to  hâve  conceived  sucîi  a  design, 
Accordingly,  from  about  the  year  B.C.  12,  systematic  efforts 
were  made  for  the  subjugation  of  the  German  races  east  of 
the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  the  Usipetcs,  Chatti,  Si- 
gambri,  Suevi,  Cherusci,  Marcomanni,  etc.  From  the  year 
B.C.  12  to  A.D.  s,  a  continuons  séries  of  attacks  was  directed 
against  thèse  nations,  first  by  Drusus,  and  then,  after  his  death 
(B.C.  9),  by  Tiberius.  Vast  armtes  penetrated  deep  into  the 
interior;  fleets  coasted  the  northern  shore  and  ascended  the 
great  ri  vers  to  cD*operate  with  the  land  force  ;  forts  were  erect- 
ed  ;  the  Roman  language  and  law^s  were  introduced  ;  and  the 
entire  tract  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  was  brought  into 
apparent  subjection.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
*  Tiberius  was  also  the  son-în-law  of  AugustuSi  having  raarried 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
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unstibdued  Aftcr  a  brief  period  of  siillen  subfnisston  (A.D. 
5  to  8),  rcvoh  suddenly  broke  out  (A.D*  9)*  Arminios,  a  prince 
of  thc  Chenisci,  took  the  icad.  The  Romans  wcre  attacked, 
three  cntire  légions  undcr  Vanis  dcstroyed»  and  German  tnde- 
pcndence  recovcrcd.  Henceforth,  tbough  Rome  sometîmes, 
in  ostentation»  or  as  a  measure  of  précaution,  marched  her 
armies  into  the  district  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  yct 
no  attempt  was  made  at  conquest  or  permanent  occupation. 
Thc  Rhine  and  Danube  became  the  recognized  limtts  of  the 
empire,  and,  except  the  Agri  Decumates,  Rome  held  no  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river. 

The  internai  tranquillîty  of  Rome  was  during  the  whole  of 
Augustus's  long  reign  never  once  intemipted.  Revolutionary 
passions  had  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  themselves,  and  the 
prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  never  relaxed-  The 
arts  of  peace  flourished.  Augustus  **  found  Rome  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble/'  He  gave  a  warm  encouragement  to  Utera- 
ture,  and  with  such  efîect  that  the  most  brilliant  period  of  each 
natîon's  literary  history  is  wont  to  take  name  from  him,  Vir- 
gi],  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Varias,  Livy,  adomed 
his  court,  and  formed  an  assemblage  of  talent  never  surpassed 
and  rarely  equalled»  Commerce  pursucd  its  course  securely 
under  bis  ruie,  and,  though  a  little  checked  by  sumptuary  laws, 
became  conUnually  more  and  more  profitable.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  agriculture  ;  and  the  productiveness  of  the  land, 
both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  increased.  Altogether,  the 
Augustan  âge  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  much  material  pros- 
perity,  élégance,  and  rcfîncment  ;  and  it  can  create  no  surprise 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  were  contented  with  the  new 
régime. 

The  "  good-fortuoe  "  of  Augustus,  which  the  ancients  ad- 
mircd,  was  limited  to  his  public,  and  did  not  attach  to  his  pri- 
vate  life.  He  suflFered  greatly  from  ill  health,  more  espedally 
în  his  earlier  years.  Though  thrice  married — to  Qaudia,  to_ 
Scribonia,  and  to  Livia— he  had  no  son  ;  and  his  only  daughtc 
Julia,  disgraced  hîm  by  her  excesses.  His  first  son-in-lav 
Marcellus,  was  eut  off  by  sickness  în  the  flower  of  his  agel 
and  hïs  second  »  Agrippa,  died  when  he  was  but  a  lîttle  more 
than  fifty.    Towards  his  thîrd,  Tiberius,  he  never  felt  warmly; 


and  ît  was  from  necessity  rather  than  clioice  that  he  raîscd  him 
to  the  second  place  in  the  empire,  It  was  no  doubt  among  his 
most  cherished  wishes  to  bave  been  succeeded  by  one  of  his 
owTî  blood;  but  of  the  three  sons  born  to  his  daughter,  Julia, 
the  two  elder,  Caius  and  Lucius,  died  just  as  ihey  reached  man- 
hood,  the  latter  in  A.D,  2,  the  former  in  A.D,  4,  while  the  third, 
Agrippa  Posthumus,  was  of  so  diiU  and  stoltd  a  tempérament, 
that  not  even  the  partiahty  of  family  affection  could  bhnd  the 
Emperor  to  his  unfitness.  Deprived  thos  of  ail  support  from 
those  of  his  own  race  and  lineage,  Augustus  in  his  old  âge 
was  forced  to  lean  wholly  upon  his  vvife  and  the  ma!e  scions 
of  her  family.  Thèse  vverc  ïiberius,  the  son,  and  Germanicus, 
the  grandson  of  Livîa,  son  of  the  deceased  Drusus*  When 
the  aged  Emperor,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  resolved  to 
make  distinct  arrangements  for  the  succession,  his  choice  feîl 
on  the  former,  whom  he  adopted,  and  associated  with  himself 
in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  impérial  functions.  At 
the  same  time,  he  required  Tiberius  to  adopt  his  nephew,  Ger- 
manicns,  and  gave  the  latter  the  hand  of  his  ovvn  granddaugh- 
ter,  Agrippina*  Augustus  lived  to  see  (A.D.  12)  the  birth  of 
a  great -grandson,  the  issue  of  this  union,  and  thus  Icft  one  maie 
descendant,  who  in  course  of  time  inherited  his  crown. 

Augiistus  died  A.D.  14,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hîs 
âge.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was  hastened 
by  Livia,  or  by  any  of  those  about  him.  His  health  had  long 
been  giving  way,  and,  but  for  the  tender  care  of  hîs  attached 
wife,  he  would  probably  hâve  died  sooner.  His  place  was 
taken,  after  some  coquetry,  by  Tiberius,  with  the  entîre  assent 
of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  though  not  wnthout  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  army.  It  îs  important  to  observe  that, 
even  at  this  early  date,  the  légions  had  an  înklîng  of  their 
strength,  and  would  hâve  proclaimed  an  emperor,  and  drawn 
their  swords  in  his  cause,  had  not  the  object  of  their  choice, 
Germanicus,  shrunk  from  the  treason.  Tiberius  was  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  his  young  kinsman,  or  to  his  want  of  am- 
bition, for  his  establishment  in  the  impérial  dtgnity  wîthout 
a  struggle,  It  îs  perhaps  not  surprising  that  he  felt  more  jeal- 
ousy  than  gratitude  towards  one  who  had  been  proclaimed  his 
rival;  but  he  cannot  be  exonerated  from  blâme  for  so  mani- 
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festing  hîs  jealousy  as  to  make  ît  ^enerally  feit  tîiat  to  vcx, 
thwart,  or  injure  his  nephew  was  tlie  shortest  way  to  his  favor. 

The  reign  of  Tiberius  may  be  conveniently  dîvided  into  three 
periods  : — from  his  accession  to  his  retirement  from  the  capital 
(A.D.  14  to  26  =  12  years)  ;  from  his  retirement  to  the  death 
of  Sejanus  (A.D,  26  to  31^5  years);  and  from  the  death 
of  Sejanus  to  his  own  (A.D.  31  to  37^=^6  years).  The  main 
cvents  of  the  fîrst  period  were  the  exploits  and  death  of  Ger- 
manicus  ;  the  rîse  of  Sejanus  to  power  ;  and  the  death  of  Dru- 
sus,  Tiberiiis's  only  son,  During  three  years  Germanicas  at- 
tempted  the  re-conquest  of  Western  Germany,  and  ravaged 
with  his  légions  the  entire  country  belween  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe.  But  no  permanent  effect  was  produced  by  his  incur- 
sions; and  Tiberius,  after  a  while,  removed  him  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  fearful  perhaps  of  his  becoming  too  dear  to  the 
Gemian  légions.  In  the  management  of  the  East  he  gave 
him  as  a  coadjutor  the  ambitions  and  reckless  Piso,  who 
sought  to  brîng  his  administration  into  contempt,  and  was 
believed  to  hâve  removed  him  by  poison.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
certaîn  whcther  Germanicus  did  not  really  die  a  natural  death, 
though  his  own  conviction  that  he  was  poisoned  is  indubitable. 

The  rise  of  Sejanus  to  power  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
gênerai  poîicy  of  Tiberius  as  a  ruler,  which  was  characterized 
by  a  curious  mixture  of  suspîciousness  with  over-confidence. 
Distrusting  his  own  abilities,  doubtful  of  his  right  to  the  throne» 
he  saw  on  every  side  of  him  possible  rivais — aspirants  who 
might  thmst  him  from  his  high  place.  The  nobîest  and  weahh- 
îest  of  the  Patricians,  the  memb«rs  and  connections  of  the 
Julian  house,  and  the  princes  of  his  own  family,  were  the  cs- 
pecial  objects  of  his  jealousy.  Thèse,  therefore,  he  sought 
to  depress  ;  he  called  none  of  them  to  his  aîd  ;  he  formed  of 
them  no  '*  Privy  Councîl,"  as  Augustus  had  done,  but  resolved 
to  admînister  the  entire  empire  by  hîs  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions,  Indefatigable  as  he  was  in  business,  this»  after  a  while, 
he  foimd  to  be  impossible  ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to  look  out 
for  a  helper,  who  should  be  too  mean  in  orîgîn  and  position 
to  be  dangerous,  while  he  possessed  the  qoalities  which  would 
render  him  useful  Such  an  one  he  thought  to  hâve  found  in 
£lius  Sejanus,  the  mère  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  a  provincial 


of  \'ulsiîiii,  whotn  he  made  "Prsetorian  Prefect,"  and  who 

^adually  acquired  over  him  the  most  unbounded  influence. 

The  death  of  Drusus  was  the  resuit  of  the  crimioal  ambition 
of  Sejanus,  which  nothing  couîd  content  short  of  the  fîrst  place 
in  the  empire.  Having  seduced  Li  villa,  the  wife  of  Drusus 
and  niecc  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus,  witli  her  aid,  took  him  off  by 
poison  (A.D.  23).  His  crime  being  iindiscovered,  he  soon 
afterwards  (A.D,  25)  requested  the  permission  of  Tiberius  to 
marry  the  widow.  The  request  took  Tiberius  by  surprise; 
it  opened  his  eyes  to  his  favorite*s  ambition,  but  it  did  not  at 
once  destroy  his  influence.  Decliiiing  the  proposai  made  to 
him,  he  allowed  his  minister  to  persuade  him  to  quit  Rome, 
retire  to  Caprese,  and  yield  into  his  hands  the  cntire  conduct 
of  afl'airs  at  the  capital. 

The  influence  of  Sejanus  was  now  at  its  height,  and  was 
made  use  of  in  two  ways — to  remove  the  chief  remaîning  mcm- 
bers  of  the  impérial  famiîy,  and  to  obtain  his  own  admission 
into  it.  By  lies  and  intrigues  he  procured  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment  of  Agrippina  and  her  two  elder  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus.  By  pressing  his  claims,  he  obtained  at  last  the  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor  to  the  marriage  whereto  he  aspired,  and 
was  actualîy  betrothed  to  Li  villa.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
made  joint  consul  with  his  master.  Eut  at  this  point  his  good- 
fortune  stopped.  In  the  very  act  of  raising  his  favorite  so  high, 
the  Emperor  had  become  jealous  of  him.  Signs  of  his  changed 
feelings  soon  appeared  ;  and  Sejanus,  anxious  to  anticipate 
the  blow  which  he  felt  to  be  impending,  formed  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate  his  master.  Failing;  howcver,  to  act  with  due  prompt- 
ness,  he  was  betrayed,  degraded  from  his  command,  seized, 
and  executed,  A.D.  31, 

It  might  hâve  been  hoped  that  Tiberius,  relie ved  from  the 
influence  of  his  crueî  and  crafty  minister,  would  hâve  reverted 
to  the  (comparativeîy)  mild  poHcy  of  his  earîier  years.  But 
the  actual  resiilt  was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  discovery  that 
he  had  been  dcceived  in  the  man  on  whom  alone  he  had  re- 
posed  confidence,  rendered  him  more  suspicions  than  even 
The  knowledge.  which  he  now  acquired,  that  his  own  son  had 
been  murdered.  affrighted  him.  Henceforth  Tiberius  became 
a  monster  of  tyranny,  because  he  trusted  no  one,  because  he 
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saw  tn  merit  of  whatever  kind  ai  once  a  reproach  and  a  dan- 
ger. Hetice  a  "  Reign  of  Tcrror  *'  loUowed  the  exécution  of 
Scjanus.  In  the  tall  of  the  favorite  ail  bis  friends«  ail  who  had 
paid  court  to  bim,  were  implicated  ;  in  the  guilt  of  Li\nlla«  tbe 
eqtial  guilt  of  the  other  relatives  of  Germanicus  was  regarded 
as  proYcd*  Nero,  therefore,  Drusus»  and  Agrippina,  as  well 
as  Ltvîlla»  were  put  to  death  ;  hundreds  of  nobles,  men,  women« 
and  even  childrcn,  were  massacred.  The  cruel  tyrant,  skttlkir 
in  bis  island  abode,  issued  his  bloody  decrees,  and  at  the  samtfl 
tinie  gave  bimself  up  to  strange  and  unnatural  fonns  of  profli- 
gacy,  seeking  in  thcm,  perhaps  a  refuge  from  remorse.  At 
length,  when  he  had  reached  his  seventy-eigbtb  year,  his  strong 
constitution  failed,  and  he  died  after  a  short  illness,  A*D.  37. 

The  political  and  légal  changes  belongpng  to  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  were  not  many  in  number,  but  they  were  of  consid- 
érable importance,  Among  his  first  acts  was  the  extinction 
of  the  last  vestige  of  popular  liberty,  by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  **  comitia  tributa  "  of  ail  share  in  the  appoint  ment  of  magis- 
trates,  Their  right  of  sélection  from  among  the  Emperor's 
candidates  was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  henceforth  the 
tribes  met  merely  pro  forma,  to  confirm  the  choice  of  that  body. 
A  second,  and  still  more  vital,  change  was  the  usurpation  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  right  to  condemn  to  death,  and  exécute 
without  trial,  ail  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  at  any 
rate  ail  whom  the  tribunals  had  once  commilted  to  prison. 
A  third  innovation  was  the  extension  of  the  **  lex  de  majes- 
tate  '*  to  words  and  even  thoughts,  and  the  întroduction  by 
thèse  means  of  **  constructive  treason  '*  into  the  list  of  capital 
offences.  It  îs  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  thèse  changes 
tended  în  the  direction  of  despotism,  which  was  still  further 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  the  entire  body  of  praetortan 
guards  in  a  camp  immediately  ootside  of  Rome,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  overawîog,  and,  if  need  were,  coercîng  the  citizens. 

The  démise  of  Tiberius  revealed  a  vital  defect  in  the  impérial 
System,  viz.,  the  want  of  any  regular  and  established  law  of 
succession.  Tiberius  had  associât ed  nobody»  had  designated 
nobody  by  his  wîll,  had  !eft  the  State  to  shift  for  itself,  careless^ 
whcther  or  no  thcre  followed  on  hîs  decease  a  déluge.  Under 
thèse  cîrcumstances,  the  Senate,  the  praetorians,  and  the  people 
might  ail  conceive  that  the  right  of  appointing  an  împcrator. 


îf  not  evcîi  that  of  determînîng  whether  or  no  any  new  îm- 
pcrator  should  be  appointed,  rested  with  thcm.  A  collision 
niight  easily  hâve  occtirred,  but  tîie  circumstances  were  fort- 
unately  such  as  to  produce  a  complète  "accord  between  the 
three  possible  disputants*  Soldiers,  Senate,  and  people  united 
in  putting  aside  any  gîowing  dream  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
calling  to  the  throne  CaiuSp  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  whose  parentage  rendered  him  uni- 
versally  popular,  while  his  âge  was  suitable,  and  his  character, 
so  far  as  it  was  kiiown,  itnobjectionable, 

The  reign  of  Caius,  or  Caligula,  as  lie  is  generally  termed» 
lasted  less  than  four  years  (from  March,  A-D.  37,  to  January, 
A.D.  41),  but  was  long  cnough  to  fully  dispîay  the  disastrous 
çffects  of  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power  on  a  weak  and 
ill-balanccd  mind.  At  first  mild,  gênerons»  and  seemingly  ami- 
able, he  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  cruel  and  fantastic  tyrant, 
Savage,  merciless,  and  mockîng.  Dissipating  in  a  few  montlis 
the  vast  hoards  of  Tiberius,  who  had  left  in  the  treasury  a  su  m 
exceeding  twenty-one  millions  of  our  money,  he  was  driven 
to  supply  his  needs,  in  part  by  an  oppressive  taxation,  but 
mainly  from  cootâscations  of  large  estâtes,  to  procure  which 
it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  (ree  use  of  the  law  of  "  maj- 
estas."  Executions,  suicides,  exiles  followed  each  other 
throughout  his  reign  in  an  unceasing  succession,  the  Emperor 
becoming  more  and  more  careless  of  bloodshed.  The  most 
wanton  extravagance  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  State, 
Not  content  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  profligacy,  Caius  hved 
in  open  incest  with  his  sister,  Drusilla.  After  his  own  severe 
illness,  and  her  death  (A.D.  38),  the  violence  of  his  feelings, 
which  he  had  long  ceased  to  control,  and  the  strange  contrast, 
which  those  events  brought  home  to  him,  between  his  weakness 
and  his  strength,  his  unlimited  power  over  the  lives  of  others, 
and  his  impotence  to  avert  death,  seem  to  hâve  shattered  his 
reason,  and  to  hâve  rendered  him  actually  insane.  His  self- 
déification,  his  architectural  extravagances,  his  absurd  expé- 
ditions and  still  wilder  projects,  which  ail  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  his  reign,  hâve  been  justly  thought  to  îndîcate  that  his 
mind  was  actually  unîiïnged.    The  awful  spectacle  of  a  mad- 

♦  The  "  three  disputants  **  refcrred  to  wcrc  Caius,  Claudius,  and 
Tiberius  Semellus, 
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man  absolute  master  of  the  civilized  world  îs  hère  presented  to 
us  ;  and  the  péril  inhérent  in  the  despotic  forrn  of  govemment 
is  shown  in  the  clearest  HghL  The  human  suffering  com- 
pressed  into  Caliguîa  s  sliort  reign  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 
What  would  hâve  been  the  résulta  had  he  been  allowed  to  livc 
ont  his  natural  term  of  life?  Fortunately  for  the  world,  tyr- 
anny,  when  ît  rcaches  a  certain  point,  provokes  résistance* 
Caius  was  striîck  dovvn  in  the  fourth  year  of  hîs  reign»  and 
the  thirtietli  of  his  life,  by  the  swords  of  two  of  his  guards, 
whom  lie  had  insulted  beyond  endurance, 

This  suclden  blow,  whereby  the  State  was  left  wholly  without 
a  head,  was  an  event  for  which  the  impérial  constitution  had 
made  no  provision;  and  its  occurrence  produced  a  crîsis  of 
vast  importance  for  its  efïect  on  the  impérial  constitution  itself, 
which  siiffered  a  modification.  Two  questions  presented  them- 
selves  to  bc  determined  by  the  course  of  events  :— **  Was  the 
Empire  accidentai  and  temporary,  or  was  it  the  regular  and 
estabîished  form  of  govemment?  "  And  **  In  the  latter  case, 
with  whom  did  it  rcst,  in  case  of  a  sudden  vacaney  for  w^hich 
no  préparation  had  been  made,  to  sélect  a  succès sor  ?  **  The 
ail  but  entire  abolition  of  the  Comitia  put  the  claim  of  the  people 
to  be  heard  on  eitlier  point  out  of  the  question:  the  déter- 
mination necessarily  rested  with  the  Senate  or  the  soldiers, 
Had  the  Senate  been  sufficiently  prompt,  it  might  not  improb- 
ably  hâve  determined  both  points  in  its  owni  favor;  it  might 
hâve  restored  the  Repiiblic,  or  it  might  hâve  nominated  an 
emperor.  But  it  was  unprepared;  it  hesitated;  it  occupied 
itself  with  talk;  and  the  opportunity,  which  it  might  hâve 
seized,  passed  away  fore  ver.  For  the  prsetorians,  accidentally 
finding  Claudius  in  the  palace,  and  aware  of  the  hésitation 
of  the  Senate,  assumed  the  right  of  choice,  procîaimed  him 
emperor,  and  thereby  assert ed  and  estabîished  both  the  fîxîty 
of  the  Empire  and  tlae  right  of  the  army  to  nominate  the  im- 
perator.  Hcnceforth  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  nominees 
of  the  army  wore  the  crown,  and  the  Senate  was  content  with 
the  mère  ratification  of  the  army's  choice. 

Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caius»  was  his  uncle,  being  the 
yoonger  brother  of  Germanîcus,  and  thus,  though  connected 
with  the  Julian  house,  not  by  birth  a  member  of  it.    His  reîga 
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lasted  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  trom  January,  A.D. 
41,  to  October,  A.D.  54.  Though  mild,  diligent»  and  well- 
intentioned,  hc  was  by  nature  and  éducation  unfîtted  to  rule, 
more  especially  in  a  corrupt  commonwealth,  Shy,  weak,  and 
awkvvard,  he  had  been  considered  froni  his  birth  '*  wanting/' 
had  been  debarred  from  public  life  till  he  was  forty-six  years 
of  âge,  and  had  acqoired  the  temper  and  habits  of  a  recluse 
student.  Left  to  himself,  he  might  hâve  reigned  respectably; 
but  it  was  hîs  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  persons 
grievously  unprincipled,  whose  characters  he  was  imable  to 
read,  and  who  niade  him  their  tool  and  cat's-paw.  His  wives, 
Messalina  and  Agrippîna,  and  his  freedmen,  Pallas  and  Nar- 
cissus,  had  tire  real  direction  of  affairs  during  his  reign  ;  and 
it  was  to  them,  and  not  to  Claudius  himself,  that  the  corruption 
and  cruelties  which  disgraced  his  principale  were  owing.  The 
death  of  the  infamous  Messalina,  to  which  hc  consented,  can- 
eot  be  charged  against  hîm  as  a  crime,  for  it  w^as  thoroughly 
merited  ;  and  the  sway  of  Agrippina,  though  in  the  end  it  had 
disastrous  effects,  was  not  without  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages.  The  princess  who  recalled  Seneca  from  exile  and  made 
him  hcr  son  s  tutor,  who  advanced  to  power  the  honest  Bur- 
rhus,  and  protected  many  an  accused  noble,  cannot  be  re- 
garded  as  wholly  a  malign  influence.  lier  fear  of  suflFering 
the  punîshnient  due  to  her  infidelity,  and  her  naturaî  désire 
to  see  her  son  upon  the  throne,  led  her  on  at  last  to  crime 
of  the  decpest  dye.  She  took  advantage  of  her  position  to 
poison  the  unhappy  Claudius  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
âge,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

Claudius  left  behind  him  a  son,  Britannicus,  who  was  how- 
ever  but  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  The  crown, 
therefore,  naturally  fell  to  his  adopted  son,  Nero,  who  had 
marrîed  his  daughter,  Octavîa,  and  who  was,  moreover,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Augustus.  Proclaimed  by  the  praetorians 
as  soon  as  the  démise  of  his  father-in-law  was  known,  he 
was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Senate,  whom  the  circumstances 
of  the  élévation  of  Claudius  had  made  conscious  of  their 
weakness.  The  feelings  which  greeted  his  accession  were 
sîmilar  to  those  called  forth  on  a  similar  occasion  by  Caligula. 
Nothing  but  good  could,  it  was  thought,  proceed  from  the 
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grandson  o(  Germanîcus,  thc  comrade  of  Lucan,  the  pupil 
of  Seneca.  Nor  were  thèse  hopes  disappointed  for  a  consid- 
érable time.  During^  the  first  five  years  of  his  principate^ — 
tlie  fatnous  "  quinquennium  Neronîs  ** — ail  went  well,  at  any 
rate,  outside  the  palace;  thc  **  golden  âge''  seemcd  to  hâve 
returned  ;  Nero  forbade  délation,  remîtted  taxes,  gave  libéral 
largesses,  madc  assignaient  s  of  lands,  enriched  the  treasury 
from  his  private  stores,  removed  some  of  thc  burdens  of  the 
provincials.  During  this  period  Seneca  and  Burrhus  were  his 
advisers;  and  their  judicions  counsels  produccd  a  mild  but 
firm  government,  Within  the  palace  therc  were,  indecd.  aU 
ready  scandais  and  crimes  :  the  impatient  son  and  the  exacting 
mother  soon  quarreîled;  and  the  quarrel  led  to  the  first  of 
Nero's  domestic  tragédies,  the  poisoning  of  Britannicus  (A.D. 
SS).  This  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  disgrâce  of  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  banished  from  court  and  made  the  object 
of  cruel  suspicions-  The  gay  prince,  passing  his  tînie  in  amuse- 
ments and  debaucheries,,  fell  now  (A.D.  58)  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  fierce  and  ambitions  woman*  the  infamous  Poppaea 
Sabîna,  wife  of  Otho,  who  consented  to  be  his  mistress,  and 
aspîred  to  beconie  his  queen.  At  her  instigation  Nero  assassi- 
nated  first  his  mother  Agrippina  (A.D.  59)»  and  then  his  wife 
Octavia  (A.D.  62),  whom  he  had  prevîously  repudiated.  He 
now  plunged  into  evil  courses  of  ail  kinds.  He  murdered 
Burrhus,  broke  with  Seneca,  and  put  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  favorite,  Tigeîlinus,  a  man  of  tlie  worst  character. 
Henceforth  he  was  altogether  a  tyrant.  Rcckless  in  his  ex- 
travagance, lie  encouragcd  délation  in  order  to  repîenish  hîs 
treasury;  he  oppressed  the  provinciaîs  by  imposing  on  them 
forced  contributions,  over  and  above  the  taxes;  he  shocked 
public  opinion  by  performing  as  a  singer  and  a  charioteer  be- 
fore  hîs  siibjects  ;  he  displayed  complète  indifférence  to  the 
sufferîngs  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire;  he 
openly  encouraged  prostitution  and  even  worse  vices;  and 
he  began  the  cruel  practice  of  persecuting  Jews  and  Christians 
for  their  opinions,  which  disgraced  the  empire  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Constantine.  After  this  tyranny  had  endured  for 
five  years,  something  of  a  spîrit  of  résistance  appeared  ;  con- 
spiracy  ventured  to  raise  its  head,  but  only  to  be  detected  and 
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struck  dowii  (A.D.  65).  Fear  now  made  the  Emperor  more 
crue!  than  even  Executions  and  assassinations  foîlowed  each 
other  in  more  and  more  rapid  succession.  Ail  the  rich  and 
powerful,  al!  the  descendants  of  Augustus,  aîl  those  who  were 
noted  for  virtue,  lost  their  lives,  At  last  he  grew  jeabus  of  his 
own  créatures,  the  ïegates  who  commanded  légions  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  determined  on  sacrificiog  them.  The  valiant 
Corbulo,  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  East,  was  entrapped 
and  executed,  Rufus  and  Proculus  Scribonius,  who  had  the 
chief  authority  in  the  two  Gerraanies,  were  recalled  and  forced 
to  kill  tltemselves,  A  similar  fate  menaced  ail  the  chiefs  of 
légions,  who,  on  leaming  their  péril,  rose  in  arms  against  the 
tyrant.  Galba  and  OUio  in  Spain,  Vindex  in  Gaul,  Clatidius 
Macer  in  Africa.  Virginius  Rufus  and  Fonteius  Capito  in  Ger- 
many,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  multitude  of  pretenders  to  empire  seemed  at  first  to  prom- 
ise ill  for  the  cause  of  rébellion,  and  in  one  case  there  was  actual 
war  between  the  troops  of  two  of  them,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  one  (Vindex)  ;  but  after  a  while,  by  gênerai  agree- 
ment,  Galba  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  contest,  and,  ail  chance 
of  dividiog  his  adversaries  being  over,  the  hopes  of  Nero  fell. 
Deserted  on  a!!  hands,  even  by  Tigeîlinus  and  the  praetorians, 
he  was  forced  to  call  on  a  slave  to  despatch  him,  that  he  might 
not  fafl  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Nero  died  on  the 
9th  of  June,  A.D.  68,  at  the  âge  of  thirty,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  principate, 

Though  the  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  empire  had 
at  no  time  been  formally  established,  or  even  asserted  with  any 
distinctness  under  the  early  Caesars,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  extinction  of  the  JuHan  family  by  the  death  of  Nero 
paved  the  way  for  fresh  civil  commotions,  by  practically  open- 
ing  the  prospect  of  obtaining  suprême  power  to  numerous 
claimants,  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  not  in  fact  looked  for  an 
împerator  beyond  the  members,  actual  or  adopted,  of  a  single 
bouse,  Henceforth  the  first  place  in  the  State  was  a  prize  at 
which  anyone  might  ai  m,  no  family  ever  subsequently  obtain- 
ing the  same  hold  on  power,  or  the  same  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans  as  the  JuHan. 

S,  Sulpicius  Gaiba,  who  became  emperor  in  April,  A.D.  68^ 
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by  the  will  of  the  Spanish  légions,  and  the  acquiescence  of  his 
brother-commanders  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  was  a  Roman  cast 
in  the  antique  mould — severe,  simple,  unbending.  He  was 
thus  ill  fitted  to  bear  rule  in  a  state  so  corrupt  as  Rome  had 
corne  to  be  ;  and  the  disasters  which  foUowed  his  appoîntment 
might  hâve  been  anticipated  by  anyone  possessed  of  moderate 
foresight,  His  strictness  and  his  parsimony  disgusted  at  once 
the  soldiers  and  the  populace;  and  when  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  nominated  his  successor,  turned  against  hîm  on 
account  of  his  adopting  Piso  Licinianus,  he  found  himself  with 
scarcely  a  friend,  and  was  almost  instantly  overpowered  and 
slain  (Januar>'  IS»  A.D,  69).  His  adopted  son,  Piso,  shared  his 
fate  :  and  the  obsequious  Senate  at  once  acknowledged  Otho 
as  Emperor, 

M.  Salvius  Otho,  the  busband  of  the  infamous  Poppaea 
Sabîna,  was  a  dissolute  noble,  who  had  nin  through  a  long 
course  of  vice,  and  who,  having  exhausted  ail  other  excîte- 
ments,  detemiîncd  in  the  spirit  of  a  gambler  to  play  for  empire. 
Successful  in  seizing  the  throne,  he  found  his  right  to  it  dis- 
puted  by  another  of  Galba 's  officers,  the  commander  of  tlic 
Gerraan  légions,  Vitellius.  Nothing  datinted,  he  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue  as  soon  as  possible.  When  in  the  great  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum  fortune  declared  against  hîm,  he  took  her  at  her  word, 
gave  up  the  struggle  as  carelessly  as  he  had  begun  it,  and  by 
a  prompt  suicide  made  the  empire  over  to  his  rival.  Otho  died, 
April  16,  A.D.  69,  after  a  reign  of  barely  three  months. 

In  exchanging  the  rule  of  Otho  for  that  of  Vitellius,  the 
Roman  world  lost  rather  than  gained.  Otho  was  profligate, 
reckless,  sensual  ;  but  he  was  brave.  Vitcllius  had  ail  Otho's 
vices  in  excess,  and,  in  addition,  was  cowardly  and  vacîllating. 
He  gatned  the  empire  not  by  his  own  exertions,  but  by  those 
of  his  gênerais,  Caecina  and  Valens,  Having  gaîned  it,  hc , 
speedily  lost  ît  by  weakness,  laziness,  and  incapacity.  We' 
search  his  character  în  vain  for  any  redeeming  trait:  he  pos- 
sessed no  one  of  the  qualitîes,  moral  or  mental,  which  fit  a  raan 
to  be  a  ruler.  What  was  most  peculiar  in  him  was  his  wonder- 
fui  gluttony,  a  feature  of  his  character  in  which  he  was  unri- 
valled.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Roman  world  declined  to 
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acquiesce  long  in  his  rule;  for  while,  morally,  he  was  equally 
détestable  with  the  worst  princes  of  the  Julian  house,  intel- 
lectually  he  was  far  their  inferior.  The  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  against  Lîm,  after  he  had  reîgned  a  few  monlhs,  by 
Vespasian,  commander  in  Judaea,  who  was  supported  by  Mu- 
cianus,  the  président  of  Syria,  and  the  légions  of  ihe  East  gen- 
erally.  The  analogy  of  the  previous  civil  contests  would  hâve 
led  us  to  expect  the  defeat  of  an  aspirant  who,  with  troops  de- 
rived  from  this  quarte  r,  assailed  the  mas  ter  of  the  West.  But 
Vespasian  had  advantages  at  no  former  time  possessed  by  any 
Oriental  prctender,  He  was  infînitely  superior^  as  a  gênerai 
and  statesman,  to  his  antagonist.  He  had  aîl  the  **  respecta- 
biîity  "  of  the  empire  in  his  favor,  a  gênerai  disgust  being  felt 
at  the  degrading  vices  and  stupid  supineness  of  Vitellius. 
Above  ail,  he  did  not  dépend  upon  the  East  solely,  but  was 
supported  aiso  by  the  légions  of  the  central  provinces — Mœsia, 
Pannonia,  Illyricum— troops  as  brave  and  hardy  as  any  in  the 
vvhole  empire.  Hence  his  attack  was  successfuL  Securing  in 
his  own  person  Egypt,  the  granary  of  Rome,  he  sent  his  gên- 
erais, Antonius  Primus  and  Mucianus,  into  Italy.  The  (sec- 
ond) battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  was  gained  by  Antonius,  in 
fact  dedded  the  contest;  but  it  was  prolonged  for  several 
months,  chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Vitellian  soldiery, 
who  would  not  permit  their  leader  to  abdicate.  In  a  struggle 
which  followed  betwecn  the  two  parties  inside  the  city^  the 
Capitol  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the  Capitoline  temple  burnt, 
and  Flavius  Sabiniîs,  the  brothcr  of  Vespasian,  slain.  Soon 
afterw^ards  the  Flavian  army  stormed  and  took  Rome,  defeated 
and  destroyed  the  Vitellians,  and,  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  person,  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Though  Vitellius  did  not  perish  till  December  21»  A.D,  69, 
yet  the  accession  of  his  successor,  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus, 
was  dated  from  the  ist  of  July,  nearly  six  months  earlier,  Ves- 
pasian reigned  ten  years  (from  A.D.  69  to  79),  and  did  much 
to  recover  the  empire  from  the  state  of  dépression  and  exhaus- 
tion  înto  which  the  civil  struggles  of  the  two  preceding  years 
had  brought  it.  By  his  gênerai,  Cerialis.  he  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Germany  and  eastern  Gaul,  which,  under  Gvilis,  Sa- 
binus,  and  Classicus,  had  threatened  to  deprive  Rome  of  some 
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frosi  pfililifai 

Tegûéed  2»  thc  best  mler  tiaei  Rome  had  lad 

'^^.  fUMÊT  fnK>  kiKv  Ddv  lo  conibific  Si  iiiw  sa 

ccoooinjr  wkk  VbcaStf,  aad  a  ganenBf  pacifie  poficj  viA 

fiilîfjrj  figor  tipcMi  proper  oocasKxi. 

VcsposKHi  had  takeii  carc  bcfofc  fais  deccase  lo  i 
cUcr  aoSt  TiÊXÊM^  in  thc  cuipiic;  and  lliiis  die  btten 
btbcr^i  deadi^  acknairlcdgcd  widioai  asf  iMinrtljf  as  sov^ 
rcign.  Hii  chaiaictcr  «as  siild  bot  weak;  he  cared  too  imieb 
lor  popidarity;  and  was  90  prodigal  of  tbe  resonroes  cd  the 
Slalcv  that.  had  fus  ra^  been  proioaged,  he  niast  lare  had 
recooTsc  lo  ooofiscalSoiis  or  exactions  in  ordcr  to  irpSeoish  aa 
onpty  trcasoty.  Fottimate  m  hîs  early  dcath,  he  left  bdiiiid 
htm  a  charactcr  imstained  by  any  wofse  vice  than  TohtpHKMi»* 
oess.  Etch  tfae  paiblic  calamities  wUcfa  marked  h^  ràgo — 
Ihe  great  éruption  oi  Vesmrhis^  which  oTerwhefaned  Pompeii 
aod  Herodaneum,  a  lenible  fire  ai  Rome,  and  a  destmctiTe 
pcrtience  detiacted  but  Uttle  from  the  gênerai  esttmatioii  m 
which  he  was  held,  beîng  regarded  as  jtidgixieûts,  DOt  on  the 
prince,  btit  on  the  nation.  Titus  held  the  thronc  for  the  short 
term  of  two  years  and  two  months,  dying  Sept  13,  A.D,  81, 
when  he  was  not  quîtc  forty. 

Domltian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  though  not  asso- 
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jciated  by  him  in  the  empire,  had  been  pointed  out  by  him  as 
his  socccssor;  and  tlie  incipient  right  thus  conferred  met  with 
no  opposition  from  either  Senate  or  army.  Of  a  morose  and 
jealons  temper,  lie  had  sorely  tried  the  affection  of  both  his 
father  and  brother;  but  they  had  borne  patiently  with  his 
fauks,  and  done  their  best  to  lessen  them.  It  raighl  hâve  been 
hoped  that  on  attaining  to  a  position  in  whicli  he  had  no  longer 
a  rival,  he  woold  hâve  become  better  satisfied,  and  more  génial; 
but  a  rooted  self-distrust  seems  to  hâve  rendered  him  morbidly 
suspicîoos  of  merit  of  any  kind,  while  an  inward  nnhappiness 
made  him  intolérant  oi  other  men's  pkasures  and  satisfactions. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  gathering  real  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  gratification  of  his  self-îove  wouîd 
probably  hâve  improved  his  temper;  but,  as  it  was,  his  inabil- 
ity  to  gain  any  brilhant  success  in  either  quarter  disappointed 
and  still  further  soured  him.  Morose  and  severe  by  nature, 
as  time  went  on  he  became  cruel;  not  content  with  strictly 
enforcing  obsolète  laws,  he  revived  the  System  of  accusations, 
condemnations,  and  forfeittires,  which  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  days  of  Nero  ;  having  decimated  the  ranks  of  the 
nobles,  and  provoked  the  conspiracy  of  Saturninus,  he  became 
Still  more  barbarous  through  fear  ;  and,  ending  by  distriisting 
everyone  and  seeking  to  strike  terror  înto  ail,  he  drew  upon 
himself,  just  as  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  had  begun,  the 
fate  which  he  dcserved.  He  was  murdered  by  the  freedmen  of 
the  palace,  whom  his  latest  exécutions  threatened,  on  the  i8th 
of  September,  A.D.  96. 

The  cruelties  of  Domîtian  had  thrown  discrédit  on  the 
hereditary  principle,  to  which,  though  it  had  no  légal  force,  his 
élévation  to  the  principale  was,  in  point  of  fact,  duc.  The  Sen- 
ate, which  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Caligula 
found  itself  in  a  position  to  claim  and  exercise  authority.  pro- 
ceeded  therefore  to  elect  for  sovereign  an  aged  and  childless 
man,  one  whose  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
should  seek  to  impose  upon  thera  a  dynasty.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  praetorians,  though  they  felt  aggrieved  by  the  murder 
of  Domitian,  and  demanded  the  punisbment  of  his  assassins, 
made  no  opposition  to  the  Senate 's  sélection»  but  tacitly  suf- 
fered  the  Fathers  to  assume  a  prérogative  which,  however  ît 
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mîght  be  viewed  as  legally  inhérent  in  theni,  they  had  never 
previously  exercised,  Perhaps  the  ksson  tauglit  by  Otho*s  fall 
was  still  in  their  minds,  and  they  feared  lest,  if  they  attempted 
to  create  an  emperor,  they  might  again  provoke  the  hostiUty 
of  the  légions.  At  any  rate,  the  resuit  was  that  the  Senate  at 
thîs  jyncture  increased  îts  powcr,  and  by  its  prompt  action  ob- 
tained  a  position  and  a  considération  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  for  more  than  a  century. 

M.  Cocccîus  Nerva,  on  %vhom  the  choice  of  the  Senate  fell, 
was  a  man  of  mild  and  lenient  tempérament,  of  fair  abilities, 
and  of  the  lax  morals  common  in  his  day.  He  was  sixty-five 
or  seventy  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned  only  one  year 
and  four  months.  For  the  bloody  régime  of  Domitian  he  sub- 
stituted  a  government  of  extrême  gentleness  ;  for  his  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  economy  and  rctrenchment  ;  for  his  attempt- 
ed  enforcement  of  antique  manners,  an  almost  universal 
tolérance.  lîe  reheved  poverty  by  distributions  of  land,  and  by 
a  poor-law  which  threw  on  the  State  the  maintenance  of  many 
destitute  children,  He  continued  the  best  of  Domitian*s  laws, 
and  made  some  excellent  enactments  of  his  own,  as  especially 
one  against  délation.  When  the  public  tranquilHty  was  threat- 
ened  by  the  violence  of  the  pr^etorians,  who  put  to  death  with- 
out  trial  and  without  his  consent  the  murderers  of  Domitian, 
he  took  the  wise  step  of  securing  the  future  of  the  State  by 
publicly  appointing,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  a  col- 
league  and  successor,  selecting  for  the  office  the  person  who  of 
ail  lîving  Romans  appeared  to  be  the  fittest,  and  adopting  him 
with  the  usual  cérémonies.  The  example  thus  set  passed  into 
a  principle  of  the  government.  Henceforth  ît  became  recog- 
nized  as  the  duty  of  each  successive  emperor  to  selcct  from  out 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire  the  person  most  fit  to 
bear  rule,  and  make  him  his  adopted  son  and  successor. 

M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  on  whom  the  choice  of  Nerva  had 
fallen,  was  a  provincial  Roman,  a  native  of  the  colony  of  Italica 
in  Spain.  His  father  had  been  consul  and  proconsul;  but 
otherwise  his  family  was  undistînguished.  He  hiraself  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  camp,  and  had  served  with  distinction  un- 
der  his  father.  He  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  A,D.  91, 
under  Domitian,  and  had  been  commander  of  the  Lower  Ger- 


many  under  both  Domitîan  and  Nerva,  Readily  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  and  thoroughly  popuîar  witli  the  légions,  lie  as- 
cended  the  throoe  undcr  favorable  auspices,  which  the  events 
of  his  reign  did  not  belie.  The  Romans  regarded  him  as  the 
best  of  ail  their  princes;  and,  thoogh  tried  by  a  Christian,  or 
even  a  philosophie  standard,  he  was  far  from  bemg  a  good  man, 
since  he  was  addicted  to  wine  and  to  low  sensual  pleasures,  yet, 
takîng  the  circumstances  of  the  tîmes  into  account,  we  can 
understand  his  somame  of  "  Optimus.'*  He  was  brave,  îa- 
borious,  magnanimous,  simple  and  unassuming  în  his  habits, 
affable  in  his  manners,  genia!  ;  he  knew  how  to  combine  strict- 
îiess  with  leniency,  libéral ity  witli  economy,  and  dévotion  to 
business  with  sociability  and  cheerfulness.  And  if  we  may  thus 
consider  him,  in  a  qualifîed  sensé,  **  good,"  we  may  certainly 
without  any  reserve  pronounce  him  '*  great/'  Both  as  a  gên- 
erai and  as  an  administrator  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Ro- 
man rulers,  equalling  Augustus  in  the  one  respect,  and  nearly 
eqnalling  Julius  in  the  other  Thougb  he  could  not  materially 
improve  the  impérial  form  of  government,  which  took  its  color 
whoUy  from  the  character  of  the  reigning  prince,  yet  he  gave  to 
the  gov^ernment  while  he  exercised  it  the  best  aspect  of  which 
it  was  capable,  He  sternly  suppressed  délation,  allowed  the 
Sénat e  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  abstained  from  ail  interfér- 
ence in  its  appoint  ments,  and  in  social  converse  treated  its  oiem- 
bers  as  cquals.  Indelatîgable  in  business,  he  managed  almost 
alone  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire,  carrying  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  directing 
them  how  to  procecd  in  ail  cases,  hearing  carefully  ail  the  ap- 
peals  made  to  him,  and  sometimes  even  judging  causes  in  the 
first  instance,  His  administration  of  the  finances  was  extra- 
ordinarily  good-  Without  increasing  taxation,  without  having 
reconrse  to  confiscations,  he  contrived  to  havc  always  so  full 
an  excheqiter,  that  ncither  his  military  expéditions  nor  his 
great  works  (which  were  numerous  both  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces),  nor  his  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  nécessitons 
among  his  subjects,  were  ever  cramped  or  stinted  for  want  of 
means.  He  extended  and  systematized  the  irregular  poor-law 
of  Nerva  ;  made  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  proprietors 
I        of  encumbered  estâtes  ;  repaired  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
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tempests,  founded  colonies  ;  constnicted  various  mîlîtary  roads , 
bridged  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  adorned  with  works  of  utility 
and  ornament  both  provincial  towns  and  the  capital.  He  spent 
little  upon  himself,  His  column  and  his  triumphal  arch  may 
be  regarded  as  constmcted  for  his  own  glory;  but  his  chief 
works,  his  grcat  Forum  at  Rome,  his  mole  at  Centumcellae 
(Civita  Vecchia),  his  harbor  at  Ancona,  his  roads,  his  bridges, 
his  aqueducts,  were  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  and  justly 
increased  Ihe  afïection  wherewilh  they  regarded  him.  If  he 
had  any  fault  as  a  ruler,  it  was  an  iindue  ambition  to  extend 
Terminus,  and  to  be  known  to  future  âges  as  a  conqueror, 
There  were  no  doubt  reasons  of  policy  which  led  him  to  make 
his  Dacian  and  Oriental  expéditions,  but  nevertheless  they 
were  mistakes.  The  time  for  conquest  was  gone  by  ;  and  the 
truest  wisdom  would  hâve  been  to  hâve  rested  content  with 
the  liniits  which  had  been  fixed  by  Augustus — the  Rhine,  the 
Danube»  and  the  Euphrates.  Trajan's  conquests  had  for  the 
most  part  to  be  surrendered  immediately  after  his  decease  ;  and 
the  prestige  of  Rome  %vas  more  injured  by  theîr  abandonment 
than  it  had  been  advanced  by  his  long  séries  of  victories. 

Trajan,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  found  his  health  failing. 
He  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  had  overtaxed  his  constitu- 
tion by  the  fatigue  and  exposiire  which  he  had  undergone  in  his 
récent  campaigns,  He  had  nominated  no  successor  before 
quittîng  Rome,  and  it  was  now  of  the  last  importance  to  supply 
this  omission.  Bot  regard  for  the  constitutional  rights,  which 
it  had  been  his  polîcy  to  recognize  in  the  Senate,  induced  hira 
to  postpone  the  formai  act  as  long  as  possible,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain  whether  he  did  not  deîay  till  too  late.  The  alleged  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  his  predecessor  was  perhaps  a  contrivance 
of  the  Empress,  Plotina,  after  the  death  of  her  husband*  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  secret  and  informai  ;  and  the  new  throne  was 
consequently  unstable.  But  the  judicious  conduct  of  Hadrian 
in  the  crisis  overcanie  ail  difficulties  ;  and  his  authorîty  was  ac- 
knowledged  without  hésitation  both  by  the  army  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Hadrian,  who  succeeded  Trajan  în  A.D.  117,  had  a  reîgn  of 
nearly  twenty-one  years  (from  August,  A.D.  1 17,  to  July,  A.D. 
138).    He  was  forty-two  years  old  at  his  accessioUi  and  had 
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tire  advantage  (as  it  was  now  considered)  of  bciiig  childless. 
Distantly  related  to  Trajan,  he  had  scrv^ed  under  him  with  dis- 
tinction, and  had  been  admitted  to  an  intimacy  both  with  him 
and  wîth  îhe  Empress.  In  many  features  of  bis  character  he 
resembled  Trajan,  He  had  the  same  geniaîity.  the  same  af- 
fable manners,  the  same  power  of  uniting  libcral  and  even  mag- 
nificeTît  expenditure  with  thrift  and  economy,  the  same  modér- 
ation and  anxicty  to  main  tain  a  show  of  free  govemment. 
Again,  hke  Trajan,  he  was  indefatigable  in  bis  attention  to 
business,  and  ready  to  grapple  with  an  infinité  muîtiplicity  of 
détails  ;  he  was  a  friend  to  hterature,  and  a  zealous  patron  of  the 
fine  arts;  thougb  lax  in  bis  morals,  he  avoided  scandais,  and 
never  sufTered  bis  love  of  pleasurc  to  interfère  with  bis  duties 
as  prince.  He  diffcred  from  Trajan,  partly,  in  a  certain  jeal- 
ousy  and  irrîtability  of  temper,  which  towards  the  close  of  bis 
life  betrayed  bini  into  some  lamentable  acts  of  cruelty  towards 
tbose  about  bis  person  ;  but  chiefly»  in  the  absence  of  any  désire 
for  military  glory,  and  a  préférence  for  the  arts  of  peace  above 
the  triumphs  and  trophies  of  successful  warfare.  Hadrian's 
reign  was  marked  by  two  extraordinarj^  novelties:  first,  the 
voluntary  relinquishmcnt  of  large  portions  of  Roman  territory 
(Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria)»  which  were  evacuated 
immédiat ely  after  bis  accession  ;  and  secondly,  the  continu ed 
Visitation  by  the  Emperor  of  the  varions  provinces  tmder  bis 
dominion,  and  his  résidence  for  prolonged  periods  at  several 
provincial  capitals.  York  (Eboraciim),  Athens,  Antioch, 
Alexaodria,  were  in  turns  bonored  by  the  présence  of  the  Em- 
peror and  bis  court.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  bis  reign  were  occiipied  by  thèse  provincial  prog- 
resses, which  he  was  the  first  to  inslitute.  Hadrian  showed 
him  self  manifestly  not  the  chief  of  a  municipality,  but  the 
sovercign  of  an  empire.  He  made  no  différence  between  the 
various  races  which  peopled  bis  dominions.  With  ail  he  as- 
sociated  in  the  most  friendly  way  ;  ascertained  theîr  wishes  ; 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their  characters  ;  exerted  himself 
to  supply  their  wants.  The  great  works  which  he  loved  to 
construct  were  distributed  fairly  over  the  différent  régions  of 
the  empire.  If  Rome  could  boast  his  matisoleum,  and  his 
grand  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  to  Tibur  belonged  hîs  villa, 
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to  Athens  his  Olympemm,  to  Britain  and  the  Rhenîsh  prov- 
inces his  great  ramparts,  to  Tarraco  his  temple  of  Augiistus, 
to  Nismes  (Nemausus)  one  of  his  basiîicas,  to  Alexandria  a 
number  of  his  most  costly  buildings.  Hadrian  s  reign  lias  been 
pronounced  with  rcason  '*  thc  best  of  the  impérial  séries.*'  To 
hâve  combined  for  twenty  years  unbroken  peace  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  contented  and  efficient  anny  ;  libéral  expenditure 
with  a  fuU  exchequer,  replenished  by  no  oppressive  or  un- 
worthy  means  ;  a  free-speaking  Senate  with  a  firm  and  strong 
monarchy,  is  no  mean  glory.  Hadrian  also  deserves  praise  for 
the  choice  whîch  he  made  of  a  su  ce  essor.  His  first  sélection 
was  indeed  far  from  happy*  L.  Ceionius  Verus  may  not  hâve 
deserved  ail  the  hard  things  which  bave  been  said  of  him  ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  he  was  a  fop  and  a  voluptuar)^ — one,  there- 
fore»  from  whom  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  onerous  duties 
of  an  emperor  could  scarcely  hâve  been  expected.  On  his 
death,  in  A.D.  138,  Hadrian  at  once  supplied  his  place  by  the 
formai  adoption  of  T.  Aurclius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  eminent 
merit,  qualified  in  ail  respects  to  bear  rule.  He  would  perhaps 
hâve  donc  best,  had  he  left  to  his  successor  the  sarae  powcr  of 
free  sélection  which  he  had  himself  exercîsed;  but  the  ties  of 
affection  induced  him  to  require  Antoninus  to  adopt  as  sons  his 
own  nephew,  M.  Annius  Verus.  together  with  L.  Verus.  the 
son  of  his  first  choice,  L,  Ceionius  (or,  after  his  adoption,  L. 
iElius)  Verus.  . 

T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of 
Hadrian,  ascended  the  throne  in  July,  A.D.  138.  He  was  fifty- 
one  years  old  at  this  time,  and  reigned  twenty-three  years,  dy- 
ing  A.D»  161 ,  when  lie  had  attained  the  âge  of  seventy-four.  It 
has  lieen  said  that  the  peopîe  is  fortunate  which  bas  no  history  ; 
and  this  was  eminently  the  condition  of  the  Romans  under  the 
first  Anton i ne.  Blameless  alike  in  his  public  and  his  private 
life,  he  maintained  the  empire  in  a  state  of  peace  and  gênerai 
content,  which  rendered  his  reign  peculiarly  uneventfuL  A 
few  troubles  upon  the  frontiers,  in  Egypt,  Dacia,  Britain.  and 
Mauretania  empîoyed  the  arms  of  his  lieutenants,  but  gave  rise 
to  no  war  of  any  magnitude.  Internally,  Antoninus  made  no 
changes.  He  continued  the  libéral  policy  of  his  predeccssors, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  towards  the  Senate  ;  discouraged 


délation;  was  gênerons  in  gîfts  and  largesses,  yet  never  ex- 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  treasury;  encouraged  learnîng; 
erected  numerous  important  buildings  ;  watched  over  the  whole 
of  the  empire  with  a  father's  care,  and  made  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  his  main,  if  not  even  his  sole,  object.  Indulgent  by 
tempérament  and  conviction,  he  extended  even  to  the  Chris- 
tians  the  leniency  which  was  a  principle  of  his  government,  and 
was  the  first  emperor  who  actively  protected  them.  In  his 
domestic  life  Antoninus  was  less  happy  than  his  virtties  de- 
served.  His  wife,  Faustina,  was  noted  for  her  irregularities  ; 
his  two  boys  died  before  his  élévation  to  the  throne;  and  his 
daughter,  Annia  Faustina,  whom  he  married  to  the  elder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  M.  Aurelius,  was  far  îrom  spotless.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  in  the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the  growing  promise 
of  this  amiable  and  excellent  prince,  some  compensation  for  his 
other  domestic  troubles.  With  just  discemmcnt,  he  drew  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  sons  assigned  him  by 
Hadrian.  Towards  the  elder,  M.  Annius  (or,  aftcr  his  adop- 
tion, M.  Aurelius)  Verus,  he  showed  the  highest  favor,  marry- 
ing  him  to  his  daughter,  associating  him  in  the  government, 
and  formally  appointing  him  his  sole  successor.  In  the  younger 
(L.  jÉUus  Verus)  he  reposed  no  confidence  whatever  ;  he  ad- 
vanced  him  to  no  public  post  ;  and  gave  him  no  prospect,  how- 
ever  distant,  of  the  succession, 

M.  Aurelius,  who  took  the  name  of  Antoninws  aftcr  the 
death  of  his  adoptive  father»  ascended  the  throne,  A.D.  i6i,  at 
the  âge  of  forty,  He  reigned  nineteen  years,  (rom  March, 
A.D.  i6i,  to  March,  A*D,  180*  Although  tlie  embodiment  of 
the  highest  Roman  virtue — brave,  strict,  self-denying,  la- 
borious,  energetic,  patient  of  injuries^  affectionate,  kind,  and  in 
mental  power  not  mucli  behind  the  greatest  of  previous  em- 
perors — he  îiad.  nevertheless,  a  sad  and  unhappy  reign,  through 
a  concurrence  of  calamities,  for  only  one  of  which  had  he  him- 
self  to  blâme.  His  unworthy  colleague,  Lucius  Verus,  was  by 
his  own  sole  act  associated  with  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  the 
anxiety  and  grief  which  this  prince  caused  him  must  be  regard- 
ed  as  the  conséquence  of  a  foolish  and  undue  afïection.  Eut  his 
domestic  troubles — the  loose  conduct  of  his  wife  Faustina,  the 
deaths  of  his  eldest  son  and  of  a  daughter,  the  evil  disposition  of 
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fl|pO0  hiniL  WIkb  fbt  hdohansms  ai  fhe  NorA  lirgj»  id  Aov 
ttefliioyCT  famniihMf f  hc  potbiinsellat  tkcheadof  tliieiej^oH^ 
afld  dario^  die  ipace  nf  ItMertecii  ycar» — from  AI).  167  to  1» 

foitilocncdc  the  toiradcfs  sud  seavc  tlic  uomgf'^pMMt  tncff' 
i  i&  wsatj  batties  agjiiiM  d  Ms  cnemies» 
i  fatkd  ts  tlie  great  obfcct  of  die  «ar»  whkh  «as 
dtfctnally  torepcï  die  Nordieni  natinmt,  wad  to  rtiflge  siKh  ter- 
ror  ifUo  diem  as  to  inake  diem  deast  from  dictr  attacfcs,  Fion 
hiê  rage  die  barbarians  crf  tbe  Nordi  bccasne  a  perpetnd  da»- 
gyrtoRome  adaagfcf  wMchmciTasfdastiiiiciiqiicMi.  Bal 
the  cattses  of  ttm  diange  o(  atdliide  are  to  be  songltt — maiafy, 
al  aay  rate — oot  widsin,  bot  bejrood  the  limks  of  die  Raman 
dcmûosofi.  A gratmoifeiiicDt of  laces had comncatcd in  die 
laiidi  beyofid  the  Danube.  Slavonic  and  Sc>-tbic  (or  Toraniaa) 
bordei  were  pressing  westward,  and  more  and  more  cranipmg 
the  Germans  in  thetr  aodent  seats.  Tbe  SlaTS  tbemselwes 
were  bdng  (orced  to  yteld  to  the  advanctng  Scyths;  and  tbe 
wave  of  invasion  which  broke  npon  tbe  Roman  fronder  was 
tmpelled  by  a  ristng  tide  of  migration  tar  in  its  rear»  which 
f orced  st  on,  and  wonM  not  allow  il  lo  fall  hack.  At  ihe  same 
time,  a  décline  was  gotng  on  în  tbe  vigor  of  the  Roman  narionat 
If fe  ;  die  race  was  becomîng  exhausted  ;  the  disctptnie  of  the 
légions  tended  to  relax  ;  Icmg  periods  of  ahnost  unbroken  peace, 
like  the  rdgns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  prodoced  a 
military  degeneracy  ;  and  by  the  progress  of  natural  decay  die 
empire  was  becoming  less  and  less  capable  of  reastîng  attack. 
Undcr  thèse  circumstances,  it  is  credîtable  to  Aurelius  that  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  botmdaries  of  the  empire  in  the 


north,  whilc  he  advanced  them  în  the  east,  where  once  more 
Mesopotamia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  line  of  dé- 
marcation bctween  Rome  and  Partîiia  became  the  Tigris  in- 
stead  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  eighty-four  consécutive  years  of  good  government 
which  Rome  had  now  eiîjoyed  were  due  to  the  practical  substi- 
tution for  the  hereditary  principle  oÉ  the  power  of  nominating 
a  successor,  This  power  had  been  exercised  in  the  most  con- 
scientious  and  patriotic  way  by  four  successive  nilers,  and  the 
resuit  had  been  most  bénéficiai  to  the  community.  But  the 
four  ru  1  ers  had  been  ail  childless,  or  at  any  rate  had  had  no  maie 
offspring  ;  and  thns  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  any  of  them 
to  balance  a  sensé  of  pubhc  duty  against  the  feeling  of  parental 
affection,  With  M.  Aurelius  the  case  was  différent,  Having 
a  single  dearly-loved  son,  in  some  respects  promising,  he  al- 
lowed  the  tender  partiality  of  the  father  to  prevail  over  the  cold 
prudence  of  the  sovereign  ;  and,  persuading  himself  that  Com- 
modus  vvould  prove  a  tokrable  ruîer,  associât ed  hîm  in  the 
govemment  (A.D.  177)  at  the  early  âge  of  fifteen.  Hence 
Commodus  necessarily  succeeded  him,  having  begim  to  reign 
three  years  before  his  father's  death,  Few  dispositions  would 
hâve  borne  this  prématuré  removal  of  restraint  and  admission 
to  uncontrolled  authority,  Such  a  trial  was  peculiarly  unfitted 
for  the  weak  character  of  Commodus.  Falling  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  favorites,  this  wretched  prince  degenerated  rapidly 
into  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  avaricious  tyrant.  Pie  began  his 
sole  reign  (March,  A.D.  180)  by  buying  a  peace  of  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Quadi  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  took 
no  further  part  in  any  military  expéditions.  For  about  three 
years  he  reigned  decently  well,  sutïering  the  administration  to 
retain  the  character  which  Aurelius  had  given  it.  But  in  A.D. 
183,  after  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  murder  him,  in  which  niany 
senators  were  implicated,  he  commenced  the  career  of  a  tyrant. 
Délation  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Senate,  while  confiscation 
enriched  the  treasury.  Justice  was  commonly  bought  and  soîd. 
The  mînisters,  Perennîs,  praetorian  prefect,  and  after  him  Cle* 
ander,  a  freedman,  were  suffered  to  enrich  themselves  by  every 
nefarious  art,  and  then  siiccessively  sacrifîced,  A.D.  186  to  189. 
Pâssing  his  time  in  guilty  pleasures  and  in  the  diversions  of  the 
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amphithéâtre,  wherem  **  the  Roman  Hercules  "  exliS»ited  hm- 
self  as  a  marksman  and  a  gladiator,  Commcxitts  cared  oot  bam 
the  empire  was  govemed,  so  long  as  he  coald  amise  himsdf  m 
he  pleasedy  and  remove  by  his  warrants  ail  whom  he  suspecied 
or  feared.  At  tength»  some  of  those  whom  he  had  proscribed 
and  was  about  to  sacrifice — Marcia»  one  of  hts  coocubàies,  Ec* 
lectus«  his  Chamberlain,  and  Laetus,  prefect  of  the  pfaetoria]i&-* 
leaming  his  intention,  anticipated  tbdr  fate  by  strangEng  him 
in  his  bedroom.  Commodus  was  murdered,  A.D.  192,  artcr  he 
had  reigned  tw*elve  years  and  nine  months. 

The  disorganization  of  the  empire,  which  commenced  as 
early  as  Galba^  arrested  in  îts  natural  progress  by  such  wise  and 
firm  princes  as  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  great 
Antonines,  made  rapid  strides  under  Commodus,  who  was  too 
weak  and  too  conscious  of  his  déments  to  vcnture  on  repress^ 
ing  disorders,  or  punishing  those  engaged  in  them.  The  nu- 
mérous  désertions,  which  enabled  Matemus  to  form  a  band 
that  ravaged  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  seizing 
the  empire,  the  deputation  of  1500  legionaries  from  Britain* 
which  demanded  and  obtained  the  downfall  of  Perennis,  and 
the  open  conflict  between  the  pnetorians  and  the  city  cohorts 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Cîeander,  are  indications  of  mib- 
tary  insubordination  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  such  as  no  former  reign  discloses  to  us.  It  is  évi- 
dent that  the  army,  in  which  lay  the  last  hope  of  Roman  unity 
and  greatness,  was  itself  becoming  disorganized.  No  common 
spirit  animated  its  différent  parts.  The  city  guards,  the  prac- 
torians,  and  the  legionaries,  had  différent  intercsts.  The  le- 
gionaries themselves  had  their  own  quarrels  and  jealousîes. 
The  soldiers  were  tired  of  the  military  life.  and,  mingling  with 
the  provincials,  engaged  in  trade  or  agriculture,  or  else  tnmed 
themselves  into  banditti  and  preyed  upon  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
munîty.  Meanwhile,  population  was  decîinîng,  and  production 
consequently  diminishing,  while  luxury  and  extravagance  con- 
tinued  to  prevail  among  the  upper  classes,  and  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  State.  Abovc  atl»  the  gênerai  morality  was 
continually  becoming  worse  and  worse,  Despîte  a  few  bright 
examples  in  high  places,  the  tone  of  society  grew  cvery^^here 
more  and  more  corrupt.     Purity  of  lîfe,  except  among  the 
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despised  Christîaîis,  was  almost  nnknown.  Patriotism  had 
ceased  to  exist,  atid  was  not  yet  replaccd  by  loyalty.  Décline 
and  décrépitude  showed  ihcmselves  in  almost  every  portion 
of  the  body  politic,  and  a  gênerai  despondency,  the  resuit  oi 
a  conscioLisness  of  debility,  pervaded  ail  classes.  Nevertheless, 
under  ail  tbis  apparent  weakness  was  an  extraordinary  reserve 
of  strength.  Tbe  empire,  vvhich  under  Commodus  seemed  to 
be  tottering  to  its  fall,  still  stood,  and  rcsisted  the  most  terrible 
attacks  from  without,  for  tbe  further  space  ol  two  fuU  cen- 
turies. 

SECOND   SECTION, 

From  the  Death  of  Commodus  to  the  Accession  of  Diocletian, 
A,D,  193-284.* 

The  spécial  characteristîc  of  tbe  period  on  whicb  we  now 
enter  is  military  tyranny^tbe  usurpation  of  suprême  power 
by  the  soldiers,  wbo  had  at  last  discovered  their  strength,  and 
nominated  or  removed  emperors  at  their  picasure.  Constant 
disquiet  and  disturbance  was  the  resuit  of  this  imhappy  dis- 
covery — twenty-five  emperors  wore  the  purple  in  the  space 
of  ninety-two  years,  their  reigns  thus  averaging  less  than  four 
years  apiece,  Two  reigns  only  during  the  entire  period — those 
of  the  two  Scveri— exceeded  tcn  years.     Deducting  thèse,  the 

*  Soîtrces.  Aulhors:  Dio  Cassius*  as  rcportcd  in  tlic  work  of  Xiphi- 
linus  (Lib.  IxiJi.-lxxx.)*  is  stiîl  our  niost  trustworthy  guide  for  the  gên- 
erai hîstory;  but  this  fragmentary  production  must  be  stipplemcnted 
from  Herodian  (see  p.  552),  atid  from  the  '*  Historiée  AugustT  Scrip- 
tores,"  as  wcll  as  from  the  epitomists,  Eutropiiis,  Aurclius  Victor,  and 
Scxtus  Rtîfus.  Tlic  Works  of  thèse  last-namcd  wrîters  cover  the  entire 
space,  vvhereas  Dio's  history  stops  short  at  his  consul ate,  A.D.  22g,  and 
Herodian's  terminâtes  at  the  accession  of  the  third  Gordian,  A.D.  238. 
Zosimiïs  (*'  Historiaî  nova;  libri  scx;  '*  éd.  Bekkcn  in  the  '*  Corpus  Hist. 
Byz/'  BotintC,  1837);  and  Zonaras  ("Annales;"  cd.  Pinder.  m  the 
same  séries.  Bonna:,  T841).  are  aîso  occasionally  serviccable.  From 
A.D*  226  the  history  of  Agathias  (cd.  Nicbuhr  Bonn,  1828)  is  of  im- 
portance. To  thèse  vartous  anthors  may  be  addcd  the  Fragments  of 
Dexîppus,  whercof  thcre  arc  several  collections.  The  bcst,  probably, 
îs  that  in  ihe  "Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grx'corum  "  of  C  Millier 
{Paris,  1841-9;  vol.  iii..  pp,  666-687).  Coins  and  me  dais,  valuablc  for 
the  prcccding  period,  are  still  more  uscful  for  this. 
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average  for  a  reign  is  reduced  to  two  years,  It  was  of  course 
impossible  under  thèse  circumstances  ihat  any  rénovation  of 
the  empire  or  restoration  of  pristinc  vigor  should  be  eflFected. 
The  internai  administration  was  indeed  scarcely  a  subject  of 
attention.  Each  emperor  was  fully  occupied  by  the  necessîty 
of  maintaîning  his  own  power  against  rival  pretenders»  gen* 
erally  with  as  good  clainis  as  his  own,  and  resisting  the  attacks 
of  ihc  barbarians,  who  were  continually  increasing  in  strength 
and  audacity.  The  few  good  princes  who  held  the  throne 
exerted  themselves  mainly  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
army  by  the  re-establishment  and  strict  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline. Reform  in  this  quarter  was  sadly  needed  ;  but  to  ac- 
compUsh  it  was  most  difficulté  A  strict  emperor  usually  fell 
a  victim  to  his  rcforming  zeal,  which  rapîdly  alienated  the 
aflFections  of  the  soldiers. 

The  assassins  of  Commodus,  having  effected  their  purpose, 
acted  with  décision  and  promptness.  Laetus  and  Eclectus  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  Pertinax,  prefect  of  the  city,  revealed 
their  deed,  and  offered  him  the  crown.  With  a  reluctancc 
which  may  well  hâve  been  unfeigned,  this  aged  senator.  a  man 
of  expérience  in  business»  and  of  unblemishcd  character,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  friends  of  M,  Aurelius,  signified  his  con- 
sent. Influenced  by  Laetus,  the  praetorians  consented  some- 
what  sullenly  to  accept  him  ;  the  Senate,  surprised  and  ovcr- 
joyed^  hailed  the  new  reign  with  acclamations.  But  the 
difficuhies  of  Pertinax  began  when  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged*  An  empty  treasury  required  economy  and  retrench- 
mcnt,  whîle  a  greedy  soldiery  and  a  demoralized  people 
clamored  for  shows  and  for  a  donative.  The  donative,  which 
had  been  promised,  was  paid  ;  but  this  necessitated  a  still  stricter 
ciîrtailment  of  other  expenses.  The  courtiers  and  the  citizens 
grunibled  at  a  frugality  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  ; 
the  soldiers  dreaded  lest  a  virtuous  prince  shoiiM  enforce  on 
them  the  restraints  of  discipline;  the  '' king-maker,"  Laetus, 
was  disappointed  that  the  ruler  whom  he  had  set  up  would 
not  consent  to  be  a  mère  piippet.  Within  three  months  of 
his  acceptance  of  power»  Pertinax  found  hîmself  almost  with- 
out  a  friend;  and  when  the  praetorians,  instigated  by  Laetus, 
broke  ont  in  open  nuitiny,  he  nnresistingîy  succumbed,  and 
was  despatched  by  their  swords. 
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The  praetorians,  who  had  murdered  Pertinax,  are  saîd  to 
hâve  set  up  the  office  of  eniperor  to  public  aiiction,  and  to 
hâve  sold  it  to  M,  Didius  Julianos,  a  rich  sénat or^  once  gov- 
emor  of  Dalniatia,  whose  élévation  cost  him  more  than  three 
millions  of  our  money.*  Julianus  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Senate*  and  reîgned  at  Rome  for  rather  more  than  two  months  ; 
but  his  authority  was  oever  estabîished  over  tlie  provinces.  In 
three  différent  quarters^ — in  Britaîn,  in  Pannonia,  and  in  Syria 
* — the  légions,  on  learning  the  death  of  Pertinax  and  the  scan- 
dalotis  ci  rcu  m  stances  of  Julianus's  appointment,  invested  their 
leaders,  Albinus,  Severus,  and  Niger,  with  the  purple,  and 
declared  against  the  choice  of  the  praetorians.  Of  the  three 
pretenders,  Severus  was  at  once  the  most  energetic  and  the 
nearest  Rome.  Taking  advantage  of  his  position,  he  rapidly 
led  his  army  across  the  Alps,  advanced  through  Italy  upon 
the  capital,  seduced  the  praetorians  by  his  emissaries.  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  as  emperor.  The  luckless  Julianus  was 
deposed,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed. 

The  first  act  of  Severus  on  obtaining  the  empire  was  to 
dîsarm  and  disband  the  existing  praetorians,  who  were  for- 
bidden  to  réside  ihenceforth  withiii  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
capital.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  contest  w^ith  his 
rivais.  First  temporizing  with  Albinus,  the  commander  in 
Britain,  whom  he  promised  to  make  his  successor,  he  led  his 
whole  force  against  the  Eastem  emperor,  Pescennios  Niger, 
defeated  his  troops  in  two  great  battles,  at  Cyzicus  and  Issus, 
captured  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  then  decîared  openly 
against  Albinus,  who  advanced  into  Gaul  and  tried  the  fortune 
of  war  in  an  engagement  near  Lyons,  where  he  too  suiïered 
defeat  and  was  slain.  Severus  was  now  master  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  might  safeîy  hâve  shown  mercy  to  the  partisans 
of  his  rivais,  against  whom  he  had  no  just  grounds  of  com- 
platnt.  But  he  w^as  of  a  stem  and  cruet  temper.  Forty-one 
senators  and  great  numbers  of  the  rich  provincials  were  exe- 
cuted  for  the  crime  of  opposing  him;  and  his  govemment 
was  estabîished  on  a  more  tyrannical  footing  than  any  former 
emperor  had  ventured  on.  The  Senate  was  deprived  of  even 
the  show  of  power,  and  openly  oppressed  and  insulte d.  The 
empire  became  a  complète  military  despotism.  In  lieu  of  the 
*  Englisb  moncy. 
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nor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  everywhere  marking  his 

track  with  blood,  and  grievously  oppressing  the  provincials. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  generally  hated,  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  combining  excessive 
rewards  for  service  with  very  remiss  discipline,  thus  doubly 
injuring  the  empire.  The  vigor  of  the  army  meited  away  under 
his  lax  ruîe;  and  the  resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted 
by  his  ruinous  profuseness,  which  led  him  to  devise  new  and 
ingénions  modes  of  increasing  taxation.  It  may  hâve  been  also 
his  désire  to  gratify  his  army  which  induced  him  to  phmge 
into  his  great  war.  In  the  West  he  had  engaged  in  no  hostilities 
of  importance,  having  merely  when  in  Gaul  made  an  insignifi- 
cant  expédition  against  the  Alemanni,  A.D.  214;  bot  after 
he  had  transferred  his  résidence  to  the  East,  he  determined  on 
an  attempt  to  conquer  Parthia.  Fixing  his  head-qiiarters  at 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  he  proceeded  to  tread  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  crossed  the  Tigris,  took  Arbela»  and  drove  the  Par- 
thians  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  A,D.  216.  Another 
campai gn  would  hâve  followed  ;  but,  before  it  could  begin, 
Caracallus  was  murdered  by  the  praitorian  prefect  Macrinus, 
who  knew  his  own  Hfe  to  be  in  danger. 

Macrinus»  proclaimed  emperor  after  some  hésitation  by  the 
soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  began  his  reign 
by  attempts  to  undo  the  evil  poîicy  of  Caracallus,  the  ruinous 
effects  of  which  were  manifest.  He  wnthdrew  at  once  from  the 
Parthian  war,  which  threatened  to  be  tedious  and  expensive, 
consenting  to  purchase  peace  of  the  enemy.  Not  venturing 
to  interfère  with  the  rewards  of  the  existing  soldiery,  he  en- 
lîsted  recrnits  upon  lower  terms,  He  diminished  the  burdens 
of  the  citizens  by  restoring  the  "  succession-tax  "  to  its  old 
rate  of  fîve  per  cent.  Thèse  proceedings  were  no  doubt  salu- 
tary,  and  popular  with  the  mass  of  his  subjects  ;  but  tliey  were 
disagreeable  to  the  army,  and  the  army  was  now  the  real  de- 
pository  of  suprême  powen  Hence  Macrinos,  hke  Pertinax, 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  reforming  zeaK  The  disaffection  of 
the  soldiers  was  artfully  fomented  by  Maesa,  sister  of  Julia 
Domna,  the  late  empress,  who  induced  them  to  raîse  to  the 
throne  her  grandson  Avitus,  or  Bassianus,  then  high-priest 
of  Elagabalus,  in  the  great  temple  at  Emesa  (Hems),  whom 
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she  declared  to  be  a  son  ol  Caracallus.  Macrînus  did  not  yîeld 
without  a  strugglc  ;  but,  quitting  the  field  while  the  battle  uas 
still  doubtful,  he  ruined  bis  own  cause  by  his  cowardice.  Pur- 
sued  by  the  soîdiers  of  his  rival,  be  was  capttired  at  Chalcedon, 
brought  back  to  Antioch,  and  put  to  dealh.  His  son,  Diadu- 
menus,  on  whom  bc  had  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar,  sharcd 
his  fate. 

Avitus,  or  Bassianus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  took 
the  name  of  M,  Aurehus  Antoninus,  and  assumed  as  an  un- 
doubted  fact  his  descent  from  Severus  and  Caracallus*  The 
name  of  *'  Eîagabalus/*  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  was 
perhaps  also  used  by  himself  occasionally,  though  it  is  not 
found  upon  his  coins,  His  reign,  which  lasted  four  years  onlj, 
is,  though  not  the  most  bloody,  yet  beyond  a  doubt  the  most 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  in  the  Roman  annals.  Elagabalus 
was  the  most  effeminate  and  dissolute  of  mortals.  He  openly 
paraded  his  addiction  to  the  lowest  form  of  sensual  vice,  The 
contemptible  conipanîons  of  his  guilty  pleasures  were  advanced 
hy  him  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the  State,  Syrian 
orgies  replaced  the  grave  and  décent  cérémonies  of  the  Roman 
rehgion.  A  vestal  virgin,  torn  from  her  sacred  seclusion,  was 
forced  to  be  one  of  his  wives.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Ro- 
mans, degenerate  as  they  were,  could  endure  for  nearly  four 
years  the  rule  of  a  foreign  boy,  who  possessed  no  talent  of 
any  kînd,  and  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  feasting,  riotîng, 
and  the  most  infamons  species  of  dcbauchery.  Yet  we  do  not 
fînd  that  his  gross  vices  provoked  any  popular  outburst,  It 
was  not  till  he  threatened  the  life  of  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Severus,  whom  he  had  been  prcvailed  upon  to  make  '*  Caesar/* 
that  opposition  to  his  rule  appeared,  and  then  it  came  from  the 
praetorians.  Thèse  '*  king-makers  "  had,  it  seems,  conceived 
a  certain  disgust  of  the  eflfeminate  monarch,  who  painted  his 
face  and  wore  the  attire  of  a  woman  ;  and  they  had  become 
attached  to  the  virtuous  Alexander.  When,  therefore,  they 
foimd  that  of  the  two  one  must  be  sacrificed,  they  mutinied, 
slew  Elagabalus,  and  placed  his  cousin  upon  the  throne. 

In  Alexander  Severus,  who  sncceeded  his  cousin,  A,D.  222, 
we  come  upon  an  emperor  of  a  différent  type.  Carefully  edu- 
cated  by  his  mother,  Mammaea,  the  yoitnger  daughter  of  Maesa, 
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he  présents  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  prince  of  pure  and 
blamelcss  morals  cast  upoo  a  cornipt  âge,  striviog,  so  far  as 
his  powers  went,  to  reforni  the  degenerate  State,  and  falling 
at  length  a  victim  to  his  praiseworthy  but  somewhat  feeble 
efforts.  It  is  perhaps  doiibtfn!  whether  at  ihis  tinie  any  degree 
of  abîlity  could  bave  cbecketl  effecttially  the  downward  prog- 
ress  of  the  empire,  and  arrested  the  decay  that  was  Icadiog  on 
to  absoliite  min.  But  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  did  not  possess 
such  ability — Hke  his  cousin,  he  was  a  Syrian,  and  the  taint 
of  weakness  was  in  his  blood,  However  well-intentîoned  we 
may  consider  him  to  bave  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that* 
he  was  déficient  in  vigor  of  mind,  in  self-assertion,  and  in  the 
powers  generalîy  which  make  the  firm  and  good  sovereign. 
He  allowed  his  mother  to  rulc  him  throughout  his  whole  reign, 
He  shrank  froni  grappHng  with  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
army,  and  from  those  stern  and  bold  measures  which  could 
atone  bave  queîled  insubordination.  Hence  his  reign,  though 
its  tendency  was  towards  good,  failed  permanently  to  benefît 
the  empire,  and  can  onîy  be  regarded  as  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
a  deceitfui  calm,  ushering  in  a  more  forions  burst  of  the  tem- 
pest.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander  by  his  simple  hfe  set  a  pat- 
tern  of  fnigahty  ;  that,  by  re-estabhshing  the  Council  of  State, 
he  sought  to  impose  limits  on  his  own  power;  that  by  défér- 
ence to  the  Senate  he  endeavored  to  raise  it  tn  pobhc  esteem, 
and  to  infuse  into  it  a  feehng  of  self-respect;  that  by  his  inti- 
macy  wilh  learned  and  literary  men,  he  aimed  at  elevating  the 
gown  above  the  sword.  He  bad  not  the  strength  of  character 
to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  world.  His  attempts  at  reform 
failed  or  died  with  him.  Military  license  asserted  itself  the 
more  determinedly  for  his  efforts  to  repress  it,  forcing  Dîo 
into  retirement,  and  taking  the  Hfe  of  Utpian,  Constant  mu- 
tinies  disgraced  his  reign,  and  at  length,  in  the  German  war, 
the  soldiers,  despîsing  his  military  incapacity,  drew  their 
swords  agaiîist  the  Emperor  himself,  and  murdered  him,  to- 
gether  wîth  his  mother. 

The  mutinons  soldîers  who  murdered  Severus  had  acted 

at  the  instigation  of  an  ofbcer  named  Maxim  in,  and  this  man 

tbey  at  once  proclaimed  emperor.     He  w^as  by  birth  a  Thra- 

cîan  peasant,  and,  though  be  must  bave  shown  considérable 
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Tbe  triisinpli  of  tfae  Soiatr,  whidi  seemed  assared  by  tbe 
mtirder  of  Maximm,  was  regankd  by  tbe  soldiers  as  Eatal  to 
their  pretensiotis  ;  and  tbey  sooci  came  to  a  resolutkm  that  tbe 
Sénatorial]  emperors  sbotild  not  remam  at  the  bead  ol  affairs. 
Alrcady*  before  ihc  death  of  Maximin,  tbey  had  asseited  tbcir 
right  to  hâve  a  voice  tn  the  nomination  of  ihe  suprême  author* 
îty,  and  had  forced  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  to  accept  at  tbeir 
biddtng  a  third  Gordian,  grandson  and  nephe^^  of  the  former 
princes  of  the  name,  as  Cxsar.  On  the  downfall  of  Maxîmint 
and  the  full  establishment  of  Ptipienus  and  Balbinus  as  em- 
perors, they  thought  ît  necessar}*  for  their  interests  to  advance 
a  step  farther,  The  Senate's  nominees  were  not  to  be  toleratcd 
on  any  terms;   and  v/ithin  six  weeks  of  their  triumph  over 
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Maximin  thc  praetorians  murdered  them,  and  made  the  third 
Gordian  soîe  emperor. 

ThîS  unfortunate  youth,  who  at  the  âge  of  thirteen  was  ele- 
vated  to  the  position  of  suprême  ruler  over  the  entire  Roman 
world,  continaed  to  occtipy  the  throne  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  A.D.  238  to  244,  but  cannot  be  said  to  hâve  exercîsed 
any  real  authority  over  the  empire.  At  first,  he  was  the  mère 
tool  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  ;  after  which  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Timesicles,  or  Timesithens,  whose  daiighter 
he  married,  and  who  hcld  the  office  of  praetorian  prefect,  Time- 
sitheus  was  an  able  minister;  and  the  reign  of  Gordian  w^as 
not  un  prospérons.  He  maintained  the  Roman  frontier  intact 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  A.D.  242,  and  suppressed 
an  insurrection  in  Africa,  A.D.  240,  On  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war  he  was  murdered  near  Cïr césium  by  Phihp  *'  the 
Arabian,"  who  had  succeeded  Timesitheus  in  the  command 
of  the  guard. 

M.  Julius  Phihppus,  of  Bostra  in  Arabîa  (probably  a  Roman 
colonist),  who  was  made  emperor  by  the  soldiers  after  they 
had  killed  the  young  Gordian,  had  a  reign  of  five  years  only, 
from  A.D.  244  to  249.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians 
on  tolerable  terms.  A.D.  244,  celebratcd  the  senelar  games  in 
commémoration  of  the  thousandth  year  from  the  founding  of 
the  cîty,  A.D.  248,  and  defeated  the  Carpi  on  the  micldle  Dan- 
ube, A.D.  245.  The  notices  which  we  possess  of  his  reign  are 
brief  and  confused,  but  sufficiently  iiidîcate  the  growing  dis- 
organization  of  the  Empire.  Discontented  with  their  govemor, 
Priscus,  Phihp*s  brother,  the  Syrians  revolted,  and  set  up  a 
rival  emperor,  named  Jotapianns.  About  the  same  tîme,  the 
troops  in  Mœsia  and  Pannonia,  from  hatred  of  their  officers/ 
mutinied,  and  invested  with  the  purple  a  certain  Mariniis. 
Thèse  two  mock  emperors  lost  their  Hves  shortly;  bot  the 
Mœsian  and  Pannoman  légions  continuing  disaflfected,  Philip 
sent  a  senator  named  Decius  to  brtng  them  under.  The  rebels, 
however,  placed  Decius  at  their  head,  marched  on  Itaîy,  and 
defeated  and  slew  Philip  at  Verona,  September,  A.D.  249. 

Decius,  made  emperor  against  his  will  by  the  Mœsian  and 
Pannonian  légions,  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Senate,  whîch 
was  pleased  to  see  the  throne  agaîn  occupied  by  one  of  its  own 
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number.  His  short  reîgn  of  two  years  only  îs  chîefly  remark- 
able  for  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  and  formidable  enemy — 
thc  Goths — who  invaded  the  empire  in  vast  force,  A.D.  250, 
traversed  Dacia»  crossed  the  Danube,  spread  dévastation  over 
Mœsia,  and  evcn  passed  the  Balkan  and  burst  into  Thrace. 
Decius,  unsuccessful  in  A.D.  250,  endeavored  in  the  following 
year  to  rotrieve  his  ill-fortune,  by  destroying  the  Gothic  host 
on  its  retreat.  He  vvas  defeated,  however,  in  a  g^eat  battle  near 
Forum  Trebonii,  in  Mœsia,  and,  together  with  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  associated  in  the  empire,  lost  his  life. 

Under  thèse  unhappy  circumstances,  thc  Senate  was  allowed 
to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  empire  ;  which  was  déterminée 
in  favor  of  Galhis»  one  of  the  gênerais  of  Decius,  and  of  Decius's 
young  son.  HostiHanus.  \'olusianus,  the  son  of  Gallus,  was 
aiso  associated  in  the  impérial  dignîty.  The  real  authority 
rcsted,  however,  with  Galhis,  whose  ag^  and  expérience  placed 
him  far  ahove  his  colleagues.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
purchasing  a  pcace  from  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  consented  to 
iviy  an  annual  tribute,  on  condition  of  their  respectîng  thc 
Koman  frv^ntier.  A.D.  252.  He  then  retumed  to  Rome,  whcrc 
he  rapidly  became  unpopular,  partly  because  of  the  disgraccfol 
|H\icc  which  he  had  made.  partly  on  account  of  his  inertncss 
amid  the  fresh  caîamities  which  atHicted  the  unhappy  State. 
IVstiîence  ragtxl  in  Rome,  and  over  most  of  the  empire;  whilc 
(rcii^h  hv^rvîos  ot  bar*>arians.  incited  by  the  success  of  the  Goths, 
jv^urwi  aorv-^cii.^  îhc  P:Lni:b<^.  .ïniilianus.  govemor  of  Pannonia 
uîtd  Mvrsùi.  having  n:c:  and  Jefeated  ihese  marauders.  was 
prvx^îah:u\l  C!v.:vrv^r  by  :::>  r^rr-ty.  ar.i.  marching  upon  Rome, 
cas;'v  os:,;V".>hvV.  V.:>  a:::h.^rî:y.  Oa!>J5  and  his  son  (Hostilian 
*Mvî  v',:cvî  o:  :ho  tv^c-rv^  '^v!  ou:  an  army  against  him,  but  wcre 
s*u:n  ^>  :ho:r  ow".  <.\-:cr^  a:  Irtemrr.na  on  the  Xar.  near 
S»5xvc::v.:v..  .V:ni>:t",  \\-i>  :>cn  ac<r.."w>igeJ  by  the  Senate 
rv.o  v*os:n'.c::or.  v^:  0,iV.::<  ini  Wxusiinus  was  soon  avenged. 
\  :v inius  \'a*oru*v,:>.  a  X,^:-i.r-  .:*  v.-:r'.c'mi5hed  charactcr,  whom 
l\v;;*>  ^j;/  \\->*\.v.  :.^  :r.\ c>:  v,-»,  the  oSce  o«  censor.  and 
xxV.vv,  v^**;.s  ^*ji.-  >x*r.:  t.^^  r'*r^  :?  >,:<  aiv:  tbe  legioos  of  Ganl 
jiiv,  vVv.v-jtrx.  j^r-'NvV.  r:  >r  >-xr.  ifrer  tbe  acccsaoo  of 
V;v  ,  V  ,x  ^-  r;:s,  :^.v  t.-  /  <7*.:?  his  rltîe  to  the  cramtt,  lit 
^"t^voQS  armxs  imcc  mon  met  meÊr  SftâiÊim^  aft4  bj  a  î«st 
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rétribution,  ^îlmiliaiî   suffered  the   fate  of  his  predecessors, 
three  months  after  he  had  ascended  the  thronc. 

The  calamities  of  the  empire  went  on  continuaîly  increasing. 
On  the  Lower  Rhine  there  had  becn  formed  a  confederacy  of 
several  German  tribes,  the  Chauci,  Cberiisci,  Chatti,  and  others, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Franks  (i.  c.,  Freemen),  becamc  onc 
of  Rome 's  most  formidable  encmies.  South  of  thèse»  the  Ale- 
manni^  in  the  tract  between  the  Lahn  and  Switzerland,  had 
brolcen  throogh  the  Roman  rampart,  absorbed  the  Agri  Dccu- 
mates,  together  with  a  portion  of  Vindelicia,  and  assumed  from 
this  position  an  aggressive  attitude,  threatening  not  only  Gaul 
but  Rhaetia,  and  even  Italy.  On  the  Lower  Danube  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxiiie,  the  Goths,  who  had  now  taken  to 
the  sea,  menaced  with  their  numerous  fleets  Thrace,  Pontus, 
Asia  Minor,  Maccdonia,  and  Greece,  Finalîy,  in  the  remote 
East»  Persia,  under  its  new  monarchs,  the  Sassanidae,  was  grow- 
ing  in  strength,  and  extending  itself  at  the  expensc  of  Rome 
tovvards  the  north-west,  Valerian,  ah-cady  sixty  years  of  âge 
at  his  accession,  feit  bis  inability  to  grapple  with  thèse  various 
dangers,  and  associated,  in  his  second  y  car,  A.D.  254,  his  son 
GaUienus  in  the  empire.  But  the  young  prince  was  no  more 
equal  to  the  occasion  than  his  aged  father.  The  entirc  joint 
reign  of  Valerian  and  his  son  (A.D.  254  to  260),  as  well  as 
the  succeeding  sole  reign  of  the  latter  (A.D.  260  to  268),  was 
one  uninterruptcd  séries  of  disorders  and  disasters.  The  Franks 
harried  Gaul  and  Spain  at  their  wûll,  and  even  passed  into 
Africa.  The  Aiemanni  crossed  the  Rhœtian  Alps,  invaded 
Italy,  and  advanced  as  far  on  the  way  to  Rome  as  Ravenna. 
The  Goths  occupied  Dacia,  and,  issning  w^ith  their  fleets  from 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphoriis,  ravaged  Northern  and  Western 
Asia  Minor.  destroyed  Pityus»  Trebizond,  Chalcedon,  Nico- 
media,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Cius,  Cyzicus,  and  Ephesus,  overran 
Greece,  took  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  carried  ofT  an  immense 
booty  into  the  régions  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Persians, 
under  Sapor,  conquered  Armcnia,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  de- 
feated  Valerian  and  took  hîm  prisoner  ncar  Edessa,  advanced 
into  Syria,  surprised  and  burnt  Antioch,  took  Tarsus  and  Cae- 
sarea  Mazaca,  and  returned  triomphant  into  their  own  country. 
At  the  same  timc,  and  in  conséquence  of  the  gênerai  disor- 
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ganiî^ation  which  thèse  varions  invasions  prodnced,  numerous 
independeot  sovereig'ns  started  up  in  différent  parts  of  thc 
Roman  empire,  as  Odenathus  in  the  East,  who  reigned  at  Pal- 
niyra  over  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  Posthumus  and 
Victorinus  in  Gaul,  Celsus  in  Africa»  Ingenuus  and  Aureolus  in 
Ilîyria,  Macrianus  in  Asia  Minor,  Piso  in  Thessaly,  JEmilianus 
in  Eg>'pt,  etc.  Thèse  sovereigns — known  as  the  **  Thirty  Ty- 
rants  *' — had  for  the  most  part  brief  and  inglorious  reigns  ;  and 
their  kingdoms  were  generally  as  short-lived  as  themselves. 
In  two  quarters,  howcver,  a  tendency  to  a  permanent  splîtting- 
up  of  the  empire  was  exhibited.  The  kingdom  of  Odenathus 
passed  from  that  prince  to  his  vvidow  Zenobia,  and  lasted  for 
tcn  years — from  A.D.  264  to  273.  The  Gallic  monarchy  of 
Posthumus  showed  still  greater  vitality,  continuing  for  sevcn- 
teen  years,  under  four  successive  princes,  Posthumus,  Vic- 
torinus, Marins,  and  Tetricus.  Gallienus,  quite  incapable  of 
grapphng  with  the  terrible  difïiculties  of  the  time,  aimed  at 
little  more  than  maintaining  his  authority  in  Italy.  Even  ihere, 
however,  he  was  attacked  by  Aureolus  ;  and  in  the  war  which 
folîowed,  his  own  soîdiers  slew  hîm  as  he  lay  before  Milan,  into 
which  Aureolus  had  thrown  himseîf,  A.D.  268. 

From  the  state  of  extrême  w^eakness  and  disorganîzation 
which  Rome  had  now  reached,  a  state  which  seemed  to  portend 
her  almost  immédiate  dissolution,  she  was  raised  by  a  succès* 
sion  of  able  emperors,  who,  although  their  reigns  were  unhap- 
pily  short,  contrived  at  once  to  reunite  the  fragments  into  which 
the  empire  had  begun  to  split,  and  to  maintain  for  the  most 
part  the  integrity  of  the  frontiers  against  the  barbarians. 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus — five  warhke 
princes — reigned  from  A.D.  268  to  283»  and  in  this  space  of 
fifteen  years,  the  progress  that  was  made  towards  a  recovery 
of  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rome  is  most  remarkable.  M* 
Aurelîus  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  268  to  270,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemanni 
in  Northern  Italy  in  A.D.  268,  and  another  over  the  Goths  at 
Nissa  in  Mœsia»  A.D.  269.  His  successor,  L.  Domitius  Aurc- 
lianus,  rooted  an  army  of  Goths  in  Pannonia,  A.D.  270.  and 
effectually  checked  the  Alemanni  in  North  Italy.  Bent  on 
reuniting  the  fragments  of  the  empire,  he  undertook  a  war 


agaiost  Zenobia,  A*D.  272,  and  brought  it  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion the  year  after,  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  great 
Western  kingdom  of  Gau!,  Spain,  and  Britain,  which  was  held 
by  Tetricus,  and  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  authority  of 
Rome  over  those  régions,  A.D,  274.  He  was  about  to  proceed 
against  the  Persians»  A,D.  275,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
maUce  of  his  private  secretary,  Eros  (or  Mnestheus),  whose 
mîsconduct  he  had  threatened  to  punish. 

The  military  glories  of  Aurelian's  reign  hâve  thrown  into 
some  obscurity  his  prudential  measures  ;  yet  to  thèse  Rome 
probably  owed  as  much.  He  finally  relinquished  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  the  outlying  province  of  Dacia,  which  had  proved 
from  the  time  of  its  occtipation  by  Trajan  nothing  but  an  in- 
cumbrance  to  the  empire.  The  Roman  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved  across  the  Danube  into  Mœsia»  a  part  of  which  was 
henceforth  known  as  *'  Dacia  Aureliani/'  Aurehan  also  forti- 
fied  the  capital  anew,  thus  securing  it  from  a  coup  de  main, 
which  the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  had  shown  to  be  a  real 
danger  His  walls,  which  were  restored  by  Honorius,  con- 
tinue, with  some  small  exceptions,  to  be  those  of  the  modem 
cîty. 

The  assassination  of  Aurelian  was  dispîeasing  to  the  army 
which  he  commanded  ;  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  allowing 
any  of  their  officers  to  assume  the  purple,  applied  to  the  Sen- 
ate  to  appoint  a  new  emperon  The  Senate  hesitated  ;  but,  af- 
ter  an  interval  of  six  months,  complied  witli  the  request,  and 
elected  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  one  of  their  body,  A  pleasing 
dream  was  entertained  for  a  few  wTeks  of  restoring  something 
like  the  old  Republic  ;  but  the  illusion  soon  vanishcd.  Tacitus 
was  called  away  from  Rome  by  an  irruption  of  the  Alani  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  there  perished,  six  or  seven  months  after  his 
accession,  either  from  weakness  or  through  military  violence. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Tacitus»  Florian,  his  brother,  as- 
sumed  the  impérial  dignlty  at  Rome,  while  the  army  of  the  East 
raised  to  the  purple  their  gênerai,  M.  Aurelius  Probus.  A 
bloody  contest  for  the  empire  seemed  impending  ;  but  it  was 
prevented  by  the  lukcwarmncss  of  Florian's  soldiers  in  his 
cause.  Sacrificing  their  leader,  who  survived  his  brother  little 
more  than  three  months,  they  passed  over  to  his  rival,  who 
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thus  became  undisputed  emperor,  Probus  was  a  warlike,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  careful  anU  prudent  prince,  anxious  to  bene- 
fit  his  subjects,  not  merely  by  niilitary  expéditions,  but  by  the 
arts  o(  peace.  He  delivcred  Gaul  from  the  Gcrman  hordes 
which  infestcd  it,  and  carried  the  Roman  arms  once  more  be- 
yond  the  Rhine  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Elbe,  The 
**  Agn  Decuniates  "  became  again  a  portion  of  the  empire,  and 
the  rampart  of  Hadrian  was  restored  and  strengthened.  On 
the  Danube  Probus  chastised  the  Sarniatians,  and  by  the  mère 
tcrror  of  liis  arms  induced  the  Golhs  to  sue  for  peace.  In  Asia 
Minor  he  recovered  Isauria,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
robbers.  In  Africa  he  pacified  Egypt.  The  court  of  Persia 
sought  his  alliance,  The  troubles  raised  by  the  pretenders, 
Saturninus  in  the  East,  and  Proculus  and  Bonosiis  in  the  West, 
he  suppressed  without  any  difficiilty,  Among  his  plans  for 
rccruiting  the  strength  of  the  empire  two  are  spccially  notice* 
able — the  scttîement  in  inost  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  large 
bodies  of  captured  or  fugitive  barbarians,  Franks,  Vandals.Bas- 
tarnae,  Gepidae,  etc.,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the 
drainage  of  marshy  tracts  and  the  plant ing  of  sui table  localitîes 
with  the  grape.  The  first  of  thèse  plans  was  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  success  ;  the  second  imfortunately  provoked  an 
outbreak  which  cost  Probus  his  lifc.  He  had  venturcd  to  em- 
ploy  his  soldiers  in  agricultiiral  labors,  which  were  distasteful 
to  ihcm,  and  perhaps  injurions  to  their  health.  On  tbis  ac- 
count  they  mutinicd,  seized  their  arms,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  staincd  their  hands  w^ith  his  blood.  Probus  died,  A.D. 
282,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  six  months. 

After  murdering  Probus,  the  soldiers  conferred  the  purplc  on 
M.  Aurelius  Carus,  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  proclaimed 
his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Nunierianus,  "  Caesars,"  and  assocî- 
ated  the  elder,  Carinus.  in  the  cares  of  empire.  Leaving  this 
prince  to  conduct  aflfairs  in  the  West»  Canis  proceeded  at  the 
head  of  a  large  amiy  to  Illyrtcum,  where  he  inflicted  a  severc 
defeat  on  the  Sarmatians»  killing  i6»ooo,  and  taking  20.000  pris- 
oners  ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  carried  ail 
before  him,  overninning  Mesopotamia,  and  taking  Seleuda 
and  Ctesiphon.  The  complète  conqucst  of  Persia  was  ajitid* 
pated  ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  tlie  Emperor — whom  différent 
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authors  report  to  hâve  been  murdered,  to  hâve  died  of  disease, 
and  to  hâve  been  killed  by  lightiiing — put  a  stop  to  tlie  expédi- 
tion, and  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae.  Carus  died, 
A.D,  283,  aftcr  he  had  reigned  a  little  more  than  a  ycar.  On 
his  death,  his  son  Nunicrianiis  vvas  acknowledged  as  emperor. 

The  year  following»  A.D.  284,  saw  the  death  of  Numerianus, 
who  was  murdered  at  Perinthus  by  his  father-in-law,  the  prse- 
torian  prefect,  Arrius  Aper*  Carînus  still  ruled  in  the  West  ; 
but  the  army  of  the  East,  discovering  the  death  of  Numerîanus, 
which  was  concealed,  set  up  a  rival  emperor  in  the  person  of 
Diodetian,  v^^ho  siew  Aper  with  his  own  hand,  and,  marching 
westward,  defeated  Carinus,  who  was  then  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  officers,  A.D.  285. 

The  period  of  extrême  military  license  hère  terminâtes.  For 
ninety-two  years,  from  A.D.  193  to  284,  the  soldiers  had  en- 
joyed  almost  contiuuously  the  privilège  of  appointing  whomso- 
ever  they  pleased  to  the  office  of  suprême  ruler.  In  a  few  in- 
stances thej  had  allowed  a  favorite  prince — a  Severus,  a 
Valerian,  a  Claudius,  a  Carus — to  nominate  an  associate  or 
a  successor  ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  îiad  put  the  nomination 
unreservedly  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Senale;  bot  generaliy  they 
had  asserted  and  maintained  their  right,  at  each  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  to  choose  and  proclaim  the  imperator.  They  had  tike- 
wise  taken  upon  themselves  to  removeby  assassination  even  the 
ruiers  of  their  own  choicc,  when  they  hecame  oppressive  or  in 
any  way  unpopular.  Ten  emperors  had  thus  perished  by  mili- 
tary violence  in  the  space  of  sixty-six  years  (A.D,  217  to  283), 
among  them  the  virtuous  Alexander,  the  mild  Gordianus,  the 
excellent  Probus^and  thus  every  emperor  knew  that  he  hcM 
office  simply  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  troops,  and  that  if 
he  offended  them  his  life  vvouîd  be  the  forfeit.  Such  a  System 
was  tolerablc  in  only  one  respect — it  tended  naturally  to  place 
power  in  the  hands  of  ahle  gênerais.  But  its  evils  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  this  advantage.  Besides  the  gênerai  sensé  of 
insecority  which  it  produced,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
plan  or  steady  system  in  the  administration,  conséquent  upon 
the  rapid  change  of  rulcrs,  it  necessarily  led  to  the  utter  de- 
moralization  of  tlie  army,  which  involved  as  a  neccssary  resuit 
the  absoliite  ruin  of  the  empire.    The  army  was,  under  the  im- 
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perial  systcm»  the  **  sait  "  of  the  Roman  world;  to  corrupt  it 
was  to  sap  the  very  life  of  the  State.  Yet  how  could  discipline 
be  maintained.  when  every  gênerai  was  bent  on  ingratiating 
himself  wilh  his  troops,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  what  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  great  prize  of  his  profession,  and  every 
emperor  was  aware  that  to  institute  a  searching  reform  would 
be  to  sign  his  own  death- warrant  ?  It  was  fortunate  for  Rome 
that  she  had  powerful  enemies  upon  her  frontiers.  But  for  the 
pressure  thiis  put  both  upon  the  men  and  the  officers,  her  armies 
would  hâve  degeneratcd  much  more  rapidly  than  they  actually 
did,  and  her  ruin  would  hâve  becn  precîpitated. 


THIRD   SECTION. 

From  the  Accession  of  Dioctetian,  A.D.  284,  to  the  final 
Division  of  the  Empire»  A.D,  395.* 

With  the  accession  of  Dioclclian  the  decHning  empire  ex- 
pcrienced  another  reniarkable  revival,  a  revival,  moreovcr,  of 
a  ncw  character,  involving  many  changes»  and  constituting  a 

*  Soitrces,  Besides  the  Epitomists,  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Ru- 
fus,  Zonaras,  atid  Orosius,  the  moM  important  authorities  for  thts  pcriod 
are,  Zosimus,  whose  **  Historia  Nova*'  covcrs  the  space  betwcen  ihc 
accession  of  Macrinus»  A.D.  217.  and  the  sixtccnth  ycar  of  Honorius, 
A.D,  410;  Ammianus  Marcclliniis,  whosc  eightecn  books  of  "  Hb- 
torîes  "  contain  a  proHx  account  of  the  cvents  which  happcncd  between 
A.D.  353  and  378;  atid  the  obscure  authors  of  the  '*  Panegyrics,** 
Mamertinus,  Eumenius,  NazariuSj  elc-,  who  must  be  consuUed  for  the 
entirc  period  between  Diocletian  and  Theodosius  (A.D.  284  to  395). 
Of  inferior  importance,  yet  still  of  considérable  value,  are  the  Chrisuan 
wnters,  Eusebius  (*'  Historia  Ecclcsiastica;  "  cd.  Burton.  Oxoniis. 
1856;  8vo,  and  **  Vita  Constantini  Magni;"  éd.  Heinichen.  LipsiiC 
1830),  Lactantius  ('*  Opéra."  Biponti»  1786;  2  vols.  8vo),  John  of 
Malala  (in  C.  MQllcr's  *'  Fragm.  IlisL  Graec,/*  voL  iv.)»  John  of  Anti- 
och  (în  the  same  collection),  Socrates»  Soxomen,  Thcodorct,  Evagri- 
us,  etc.  The  "  Armenian  History  *'  of  Moscs  of  Choren  is  occasionally 
scrviccablc.  Aïiother  important  source  îs  the  **  Codex  Thcodosi- 
anus  "  (cd.  Sismondi.  Lipsisr.  1736-45:  6  vols.  foUo),  which  givcs  the 
laws  passed  between  A.D.  313  and  438,  and  the  *'  Codex  Justinîanas'* 
(cd.  Kriegel.  LipsuT,  1844;  3  vols.  Bvo).  which  contains  numerous 
laws  of  empcrors  between  Hadrian  and  Constantine.  Coins»  medals, 
and  inscriptions  arc  also  valuable  for  the  period. 
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fresh  phase  of  imperialism,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
previous  one.  Power  passed  away  from  the  haiids  of  the  sol- 
diers,  and  tended  to  become  dynastie  ;  the  principîc  of  associa- 
tion, aclopted  on  a  wide  scale,  gave  stability  to  the  government  ; 
the  helm  of  the  State  vvas  grasped  by  firm  hands,  and  various 
new  arrangements  were  made,  ail  favorable  to  absolutism, 
Such  restraint  as  the  Senate  had  up  to  this  time  exercîsed  on 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  cmperors — a  restraint  slightest  no 
dotibt  in  the  cases  where  it  was  most  needed,  yet  still  in  the 
worst  case  not  wholly  nugatory — was  completely  rcmoved  by 
the  départ ure  of  the  Court  from  RomCi  and  the  érection  of  other 
cities — Nicomedia,  Milan.  Constantinople — into  seats  of  gov- 
ernment.  When  Rome  was  no  longer  the  capital,  the  Roman 
Senate  became  a  mère  municipal  body,  directing  the  affairs  of 
a  single  provincial  town  ;  and  as  its  lost  privilèges  were  not 
transferrcd  to  another  assenibly,  the  Emperor  rcmained  the  sole 
source  of  law,  the  sole  fountain  of  îionor,  the  one  and  only 
principle  of  authority.  Again,  the  influence  of  the  prsetorians, 
who,  in  their  fortified  camp^  at  once  giiarding  and  conimanding 
Rome,  had  constituted  another  check  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  princes,  ceased  with  the  refomis  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantiïie,  who  respectively  diminished  their  numbers  and  sup- 
presscd  thcm.  The  Orientalization  of  the  Court,  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  the  monarch,  and  the  multiplication  of 
officers  and  cérémonies,  weakened,  if  it  did  not  even  destroy, 
such  lîttle  control  as  public  opinion  had  hîtherto  exercîsed  over 
the  caprices  of  the  monarch.  Above  ail,  the  multiplication  of 
emperors  and  the  care  taken  to  secure  the  thronc  against  such 
an  occurrence  as  a  vacancy,  took  from  the  legionaries  the 
power,  which  they  had  so  long  exercised  and  so  rauch  abused, 
of  making  and  destroying  monarchs  at  their  wilï,  and  placed 
the  impérial  authority  aîmost  beyond  the  risk  of  danger  from 
mîHtary  violence, 

While  the  principle  of  authority  was  thus  gaining  în  strength, 
and  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury  was  giving  place  to  the  lîrm,  if  somewhat  over-despotic, 
rule  of  princes  who  felt  themselves  secura  in  their  possession 
of  the  throne,  another  quite  separate  and  most  important 
change  was  taking  place,  whereby  new  hfe  was  infused  into  the 
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community.  Christianity,  hîtherto  treated  as  initnical  to  the 
State,  contemned  and  ignored,  or  else  down-trodden  and  op- 

pressedp  found  itself  at  length  taken  into  favor  by  the  civil 
power,  being  first  toleratcd  by  Galerius,  after  he  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  root  it  eut,  and  thcn  cstablished  by  Constantîne. 
As  there  can  bc  no  doubt  that  by  thîs  thne  the  great  mass  of 
the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  nation  had  passed  over  to  the 
Christian  side,  the  State  cannot  but  hâve  gained  considerably 
by  a  change  which  enabled  it  to  employ  freely  thèse  persons. 

But  scarcely  any  poîitica!  change  is  without  its  drawbacks. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  State  religion,  while  it 
alienated  those  who  still  adhered  to  heathenisra,  tendcd  to  cor- 
rupt  Christianity  itself,  which  persécution  had  kept  pure,  tumcd 
the  attention  of  the  rukrs  from  the  defence  and  safety  of  tlic 
empire  to  minute  questions  of  heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy,  and 
engaged  the  civil  power  in  new  struggles  wîth  its  own  subjccts, 
whom  it  was  caîled  iipon  to  coercc  as  heretîcs  or  schismatics. 
Moreover,  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a  state,  ail  whose 
antécédents  vvere  bound  iip  with  heathenism,  was  like  the  put- 
ting  of  a  "  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,'*  which  could  nol  bear 
the  altération.  Ail  the  old  associations,  ail  the  old  motives  to 
self'Sacrifice  and  patriotism»  a!l  the  old  watch-words  and  rally- 
îng  cries  wxre  discredited  ;  and  new  ones,  in  harmony  with  the 
new  religion,  could  not  at  once  be  extemporized.  A  change  of 
religion,  even  though  from  false  to  true,  cannot  but  shake  a 
nation  to  its  very  corc  ;  and  the  Roman  body-politic  was  too  old 
and  too  infirm  not  to  sufïcr  severely  from  such  a  disturbance* 
The  change  came  too  late  thoroughly  to  revive  and  renovate; 
it  may  therefore,  not  improbably,  hâve  weakened  and  helped 
towards  dissolution, 

Nor  were  the  other  politîcal  changes  of  the  period  wholly 
and  altogether  bénéficiai  The  partition  of  the  suprême  power 
among  numerous  co-ordinate  emperors  was  a  fertile  source  of 
quarrel  and  misunderstanding,  and  gave  rise  to  fréquent  civil 
wars,  The  local  principîc  on  which  the  partition  was  made  in- 
creased  the  tendency  towards  a  disruption  of  the  empire  into 
fragments,  w^hich  had  already  manifested  itself.  The  dégra- 
dation of  Rome  and  the  exaltation  of  rival  capitals  worked 
in  the  same  direction,  and  was   likewise  a  breaking  with 
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the  past  which  could  not  but  be  trying  and  hazardous.  The 
compléter  despotism  gave,  no  doubt,  new  vîgor  to  the  admin- 
îstration  ;  but  it  was  irksome  and  revolting  to  the  feelings  ci 
many.  more  especially  in  tlie  provinces  o{  the  West  ;  it  alien- 
ated  their  affections,  and  prepared  theni  to  submit  readily  to  a 
change  of  govemors. 

But,  if  the  remédies  devised  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Diode- 
tianic  period  were  iiisufficient  to  restore  the  Empire  to  its  pris- 
tine  strength  and  vigor,  at  any  rate  they  acted  as  stimulants, 
and  revived  the  moribund  State  very  wonderfully  for  a  space 
of  time  not  inconsiderable.  From  the  accession  of  Diocletian 
to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (A.D.  284  to  395),  is  a 
period  exceeding  a  century.  During  the  wholc  of  it,  Rome 
maintained  her  frontiers  and  her  unity,  ro1!ed  back  each  wave 
of  invasion  as  il  broke  iipon  her,  and  showed  herself  superEor 
to  al!  the  surrounding  peoples.  For  the  gleam  of  glory  which 
thus  giîds  her  closiiig  day,  must  we  not  regard  her  as  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
ttne? 

Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  in  Sep- 
teniber,  A.D.  284.  He  defeated  Carinus,  and  entered  on  bis 
full  sovereigntyp  in  the  following  year,  Hîs  first  public  meas- 
ure (A.D,  286)  was  to  associate  in  the  Empire,  under  the  tille  of 
"  Augustus,''  his  comrade  in  arms,  Alaximian,  a  man  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who  had  few  merits  besides  that  of 
being  a  good  gênerai.  A  few  years  later  (A.D.  292),  he  corn- 
pleted  his  scheme  of  government  by  the  further  création  of  two 
**  Caesars/'  who  were  to  stand  to  the  two  **  Augusti  '*  as  sons 
and  successors.  Galerius  and  Constantius,  selected  respec- 
tively  for  this  important  office  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
were  both  of  them  active  and  able  gênerais,  younger  than  their 
patrons,  and  well  suited  to  fiU  the  position  which  was  assigned 
to  them.  They  readily  accepted  tfie  offers  of  the  two  emperors, 
and,  after  repudiating  their  own  wives,  married  respectively  the 
daughter  and  the  step-daughter  of  their  patrons.  The  Im- 
périal Collège  being  thiis  complète,  Diocletian  proceeded  to  a 
division  of  the  empire  analogoits  to  that  w^hich  had  formerly 
taken  place  under  the  triumvirs.  Reserving  to  the  elder 
"  Augusti  *'  the  more  settled  provinces,  he  assigned  to  the 
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I csriy  às  AJj. «^» han  piCMjeii oflt  n  Gsin »  voile  Jtt & 
fatcr  date  (A.D.  igff^,  CmMâMhm  ddwecd  the  same  ] 
irooi  a  farkms  imraiîoii  of  tihe  Almuimi  Galerins,  aftcr  i 
îÊitàng  for  majiy  jean  die  hooor  of  the  Raeaan  arois  npom  die 
Daanbep  cngaged  die  Peniajxs  in  die  ^  East,  and  althon^  at 
;  aigoaUr  detcated  (A.D.  297),  made  txp  for  l»  ddeai  bf  a 
grtSÊt  rktoiy  in  the  3*ear  foHoiring:,  wUch  led  to  a  pcace  verj 
adirantageoiis  to  the  Rootaos.  Fmallj,  EHodetian  and  Max- 
imizn  «abdued  revdt  tn  Africa«  chastised  the  Moors  and  die 
Egyptianf ,  and  put  to  death  the  preteodeis  who  bad  ndsed  die 
standard  ot  revolt  in  those  régions. 

But  white  snccess  attendcd  the  anns  <A  Dlocktian  and  bis 
colleagueft  against  whatever  enemy  they  were  turned,  whether 
foretgn  or  domestic,  the  results  achieved  by  the  internai  admin- 
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istration  of  the  empire  were  less  satisfactory.  After  long  con- 
sidération, Diocletian  determined,  towards  the  dose  of  A,D, 
302,  to  compel  uniformity  of  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  is- 
sued  an  edict  against  the  Christians  (A,D.  303),  which  ïed  to 
terrible  excesses.  Thronghout  the  entire  empire,  except  in  the 
extrême  West,  where  Constantius  protected  those  of  the  "  ncw 
religion,"  one-half  of  the  community  found  itself  proscribed  ; 
the  most  relentless  persécution  followed  ;  thousands  were  put 
to  death  in  almost  every  province  ;  the  churches  were  demol- 
îshed,  endowments  confiscated,  the  sacred  books  burnt,  meet- 
ings for  worship  prohibited,  the  cîergy  declared  enemies  of  the 
State,  A  war  of  extermination  commenced,  to  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  ;  for,  as  usual,  the  "  blood  of  the  martyrs  *' 
proved  the  *'  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  replenished  as  fast  as  they  were  thinned.  A  state  of 
things  worse  than  civil  war  prcvailed,  authority  being  engaged 
in  a  conflict  in  which  it  could  not  succeed,  and  being  thus 
bronght  into  disrepute,  while  the  most  cruel  siifïerings  were 
day  by  day  infiicted  on  the  citizens  who  were  least  deserving  of 
them, 

Nor  was  sufifering  at  this  period  confined  to  the  Christians. 
The  establishment  of  four  Courts  instead  of  one,  and* the  mul- 
tiplication of  officiais  and  of  arniies,  vastly  augmented  the  ex- 
penditure;  and  a  heavy  increase  of  taxation  was  the  necessary 
conséquence,  The  provinces  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
oppressive  imposts  ;  which  were  wrung  from  the  reluctant  tax- 
payer  by  violence  and  even  by  torture.  Industry  sank  bencath 
a  System  which  left  it  w^thout  reward  ;  production  diminished  ; 
and  tlie  price  of  ail  commodities  rose.  To  mect  this  evil,  a 
futile  attempt  was  made  to  fix  by  a  law  a  maximum  of  priées 
for  ail  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  commodities,  of  life.  for 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  sait,  honey,  butchers'-meat,  vegetabîes, 
clothes,  fish,  fruit,  laborers'  wages,  schooîmasters*  and  advo- 
cates*  fées,  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  tiniber,  and  béer.  Such 
an  interférence  with  the  natural  course  of  trade  could  only  ag- 
gravate  the  evils  which  it  was  întended  to  allay. 

The  severe  illness  which  afflicted  Diocletian  in  A,D.  304,  was 
probably  the  chief  cause  detemiining  hini  on  the  most  cele- 
brated  act  of  his  lifc — bis  abdication.     His  hcalth  made  rest 
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pcoCTsary  ior  hîm  ;  and  he  cnsijr  oatmli y  haTc  deiircid  to  pte&iJe 
cuver  thc  steps  wbidi  required  to  be  taken  m  order  to  secnre  Ùm 
coatmance  o(  Ins  systcm  aftcr  be  htmsdf  shocdd  hsve  qmÊÈal 
ttfeu   Acoordtoglj,  be  Ibniially  abdicated  hk  poiter  m  AJ^ 
after  a  reîgn  et  twenty-oiie  years^  and  compeOed  Jiaadiiiaa  to 
do  tbe  same.    The  two  **  CaesarSp"  Galerios  and  ^       '       iiil 
bccasne  herettpoo  ^  A^usti,**  and  sbotild,  accocding  lo  Ibe 
original  design  of  IKodelian,  bave  respectÎTelj  sncceeded  lo 
Uie  prcnrinces  of  tfac  East  ami  of  tbe  West,  and  hai^e  eacb  ap- 
pointed  a  ^^  Cssar  "  to  mie  a  portion  of  hi$  doatîiiicxi9L     Boâ 
tbe  partialtty  of  Diocletîan  for  bis  own  **  Caesar  **  and  saB4s- 
lawp  Galertus»  or  bis  conTÎctioo  that  the  empire  reqmred  a  cbirf 
niter  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  up,  produced  a  modîficatîaa 
d  tbe  original  plan,     Galeritis,  with  Diodeltan's  sanction,  ap- 
pointed  botb  the  new  '*  Caesars,"'  and  assigned  tbem  tbexr  gor- 
cmments,  giving  to  bis  nephew  Maxîmin*  Syria  and  E^:^ — ^^' 
to  bis  friend  Severus,  Italy  and  Africa.    Constantius  sîropl 
tained  what  he  already  had.     Galerius  reserved  for  h^  tmm 
share  the  entire  tract  betweeo  Gaul  and  S^ria,  and  was  thns 
master,  in  his  own  person  or  by  bis  deputies,  of  tbree-fcMiftl» 
of  the  empire. 

The  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  followed  shortly  by  tbe 
death  of  Constantius,  who  expired  at  York,  July  24,  A.D.  306. 
On  his  dccease,  the  légions  immediately  prodaimed  his  son, 
Constantine,  his  successor,  This  was  an  infringement  of  the 
new  order  of  things  ;  but  Galerîus  feit  himself  obitged  to  con- 
donc  it,  to  recognize  a  legitimate  "  Caesar  *'  in  the  new  prince» 
while  he  raised  Sevenis  to  the  rank  of  "  Augustus/*  Tbe  har- 
mony  of  the  empire  was  thus  still  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  ir- 
regularity  which  had  tbreatened  to  disturb  it,  and  the  Roman 
world  continued  to  be  still  amicably  govemed  by  four  princes, 
two  of  whom  were  "  Augusti  *'  and  two  **  Caesars/' 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  tranquillity  was  interrapted 
Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian,  took  advantage  of  the  discontent 
prévalent  in  Rome  and  Italy  owing  to  the  loss  of  privilège  and 
dignîty,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  assume  the  impérial  or- 
naments,  and  boldly  proclaim  himself  emperor.  His  Cather, 
Maximian»  joîned  him,  and  resumed  the  rank  of  "  Augustus/* 
In  vain  Severus  hurried  to  Rome^  and  endeavored  to  crush  the 


insurrection,  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  lie  fell  înto  his  en- 
emy's  hands»  and  was  compelled  to  end  his  life  by  suicide,  A,D. 
307.  In  vain  Galerius,  at  the  head  of  alJ  the  forces  of  the  Len- 
tral  and  eastern  provinces,  sought  to  impose  his  will  on  the 
rebellions  Romans  and  ItaHans  ;  after  a  short  campaign  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting  anything.  Maximian  and 
Maxentius,  vt'ho  had  allied  tliemseîves  with  Constantine,  held 
their  ground  successfully  against  the  efforts  of  their  antago- 
nists  ;  and  for  a  brief  space  the  empire  was  administered  peace- 
fully  hy  six  emperors,  Constantine,  Maximian,  and  Maxentius 
in  the  West  ;  in  the  East,  Galerius,  Maxim  in,  and  Licinius,  who 
had  received  the  impérial  dignity  from  Galerius  after  the  death 
of  Severus, 

The  inhérent  evîl  of  the  new  System  of  government  now  be- 
gan  to  show  itself,  First,  Maximian  and  Maxentius  quar- 
relled,  and  the  former  was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  Con- 
stantine, Then  Constantine  himseif  had  to  défend  his  position 
against  the  intrigues  of  his  father-in-law,  and  having  defeated 
him,  put  him  to  death,  A.D.  310.  In  the  next  year  Galerius 
perished  by  the  misérable  death  which  has  often  befallen  per- 
secutors  :  and  the  rolers  of  the  Roman  world  were  thus  reduced 
to  four,  Constantine  in  the  West,  Maxentius  in  Italy  and  Africa, 
Licinius  in  Ilîyricum  and  Thrace,  Maximin  in  Egypt  and  Asia* 
But  no  friendly  feehng  now  united  the  members  of  the  Impérial 
Collège.  War  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  Maxentius 
in  A.D.  312,  and  between  Licinius  and  Maximin  in  the  year 
following.  In  each  case  the  struggle  was  soon  decided.  Con- 
stantine vanquished  his  adversary  in  two  battles— one  near 
Verona,  the  other  at  the  Colline  gâte— and  became  master  of 
Rome  and  Italy.  Maxentius  perished  in  the  Tiber.  Maximin 
was  defeated  by  Licinius  in  a  single  great  fight,  near  Heracleia  ; 
but  the  victory  was  décisive,  being  followed  shortly  by  the  de- 
feated emperor  s  suicide.  It  remained  that  the  two  vîctors, 
lords  respectively  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  should  measure 
their  strength  against  each  other  This  they  did  in  A.D.  314; 
and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  interrupted  by  an  interval 
of  peace  (A.D.  315  to  322),  victory  declared  îtself  in  favor  of 
the  Western  légions,  and  Constantine,  who  is  not  without  rea- 
son  given  the  cpithet  of  **  the  Great/'  became  sole  master  of 
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the  reunited  Roman  Empire.  The  defeated  Licinius  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  to  death,  A.D.  324. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  is  the  tuming-poînt  of 
this  period  of  the  history.  He  completed  the  révolution  whicb 
Dîocletian  had  begun.  By  his  entire  abolition  of  the  praeto- 
dans,  and  conversion  of  their  prefects  into  purely  civil  officers, 
he  secured  the  State  as  far  as  was  possible  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  sword.  By  the  érection  of  his  new  capital,  and  the  formai 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzaniium, 
he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  dégradation  of  the  old  me- 
tropolis,  destroyed  forever  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  frced 
the  emperors  from  ail  those  galling  restrictions  which  old  con- 
stitutional  forms  and  usages  imposed  upon  them.  By  his  or- 
ganization  of  the  Court  on  a  thoroughiy  Eastem  model,  he 
stamped  finally  on  the  later  empire  the  character  of  Orientalisra 
which  attaches  to  it*  Finally,  by  his  new  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  Préfectures,  and  his  assignment  of  diflferent  portions 
of  his  dominions  to  his  sons  and  nephews,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred  the  titles  of  *'  Caesar,"  or  "  King/'  he  maintaîned  in  a 
modified  form  the  principles  of  a  federated  as  distinct  from 
a  centralized  government,  and  of  joint  as  distinct  from  sole  rulc, 
which  was  the  most  original,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
doubtful,  of  Diocletian's  conceptions. 

But  the  reforms  of  Constantine  were  not  limited  by  the  range 
of  his  predecessor's  conceptions.  He  established,  not  raerely 
at  the  Court,  but  throughout  the  empire,  a  graduated  nobility, 
the  archétype  of  the  modem  Systems,  mainly  but  not  wholly 
officiai,  composed  of  threc  ranks  :  the  "  illustrious  "  (illustres)  ; 
the  "  respectable  *'  (spcciabilcs)  ;  and  the  "  right  honorable  ** 
(clarissimt),  To  the  **  illustrious  "  class  belonged  the  consuls 
during  their  term  of  office;  the  patricians,  life  peers,  who  re- 
ceived  the  title  of  "  patricius  '*  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor  •  the 
praetorian  prefects,  six  in  number,  four  provincial  and  two  met- 
ropolitan — the  prefects  respectively  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople;  the  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry;  and 
the  seven  chief  officers  of  the  Court,  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
îng  section.  Under  the  Iread  of  **  respectable  "  were  încluded 
the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Achsea:  the  heads  of  the 
thirteen  diocèses,  whatever  their  spécial  title,  whether  vicar. 
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count,  or  augustal  pref ect  ;  and  the  second  rank  oî  officers  m  the 
army,  thîrty-five  in  number,  of  whom  ten  were  **  counts  " 
and  the  rcmainder  **  dukes/'  The  subordinate  governors  of 
provinces,  consiilars,  présidents,  and  correctors,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Roman  and  Constantinopolitan  Sen- 
ates,  constituted  the  class  of  *' right  honorables'*  or  "clans- 
simi/'  Constant ine  hkewise  reorganized  the  Roman  army. 
He  mukipUcd  the  number  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
légions,  whicb  werc  raised  from  thirty  or  thirty-one  to  a  hun- 
dred  and  tliirty-two,  whiîe  the  strength  of  each  sank  from  6000 
to  1000  or  1500*  He  divided  the  soldiers  into  the  two  classes 
of  *'  palatines  '*  and  **  borderers,"  the  former  quartcred  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  empire,  the  latter  stationed  upon  the  fron- 
ticrs.  The  whole  arniy  he  placed  under  two  (later,  nnder  four) 
commanders,  caîted  respectiveîy,  **  master  of  the  horse  "  (mag- 
ister  equUum)  and  *'  master  of  the  foot  '*  (magister  peditmn),  but 
each  practîcally  commanding  mixed  armies  in  the  field.  Next 
in  rank  to  them  were  the  various  "  counts  "  and  "  dukes/'  who 
acted  as  lieutenants  or  divisional  gênerais^  and  were  stationed 
in  the  more  exposed  provinces. 

It  îs  not  certain  that  Constantine  made  any  change  in  the 
nature  or  amount  of  the  taxes  which  the  impérial  govemment 
exacted  from  its  subjects.  But  the  fact  that  the  '^  era  of  in- 
dictions "  dates  from  a  year  within  his  reign  (Sept,  i,  A.D.  312) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  making  a  new  survcy 
of  the  empire  for  financial  purposes  every  fifteen  years  was  com- 
menced  by  him.  The  land-tax  {capitaîio  or  indictw),  with  its 
supplément,  tlie  poll*tax  (caf^iiatio  htimana  or  pkbeia),  the  tax 
on  trades  (aurum  histrak),  the  indirect  taxes,  customs,  etc.,  the 
forced  contributions  (aurmn  corùnarium)  were,  ail  of  them,  im- 
posts  of  old  standing  at  this  time  ;  and  it  îs  not  easy  to  see  that 
Constantine  added  any  others,  He  was  probably  rigid  in  his 
exaction  of  taxes,  and  may  hâve  been  the  first  to  require  that 
afl  payments  to  the  treasury  should  be  made  in  gold  ;  but  the 
charge  of  oppressing  his  subjects  by  the  imposition  of  new  and 
iinheard-of  hurdens,  which  rests  upon  the  sole  testimony  of  the 
prejudiced  Zosimus,  is  certainly  *'  not  provenu' 

But  the  great  change,  the  crowning  reform,  introduced  and 
carried  through  by  Constantine  was  his  reformation  of  religion. 
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râpe  and  scdoctioa  passed  ai 
edkt  for  tbe  gcneial  obscfraxice  <rf  Sanday,  and  tbe 
ttMOog  rcstiîctioos  upoti  the  facOity  ot  £vorce. 
<fid  nol  iodeed,  as  has  soroedmes  becn  sappostd^  proscribe 
beatfacokfn  :  be  did  nol  shm  op  the  temples,  aalber  did  he  ior- 
bid  the  offeriiig  o(  sacrifice.  Bttt  he  eompletdy  dtsmciûed 
tbe  Slate  from  beathenisni,  and  to  a  certam  estent  alfied  il  widi 
Qttistianity  ;  he  stopped  ail  magisterial  offering  of  sacrifice;  be 
drat  up  the  temple  where  tbe  rilual  was  immor^  Tboqg^ 
fioi  a  baptjzed  Christian  tSl  shortly  before  hts  death,  he  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  hts  encottragement  on  tbe  Christian  sîde; 
and  the  rapîd  increase  in  the  ntimber  o£  professing  Christians, 
whJch  now  set  in,  must  be  regarded  as  in  great  part  the  effect 
of  hts  patronage. 

The  character  of  Constantinc  has  been  variously  esttmated, 
according  as  his  patronage  of  Christianity  has  been  liked  or 
disliked.  The  most  impartial  writers  view  him  as  a  man  in 
whom  vice  and  virtue,  weakness  and  strength  of  mind  wcre 
curiousîy  blended.  His  military  talents  and  his  power  o!  or- 
ganiralion  are  incontestable,  His  activ^ty,  courage,  prudence, 
and  affcctionateness  cannot  be  questioned*  But  he  was  kss 
elisnent  and  humane  than  it  was  to  hâve  been  expected  that 
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the  first  Christian  emperor  would  hâve  shown  himself  ;  he  was 
strangely  superstitions;  and  liis  rehgion,  so  far  as  it  cao  be 
gathered  from  his  pubHc  acts,  his  coins,  liis  medals,  and  his 
recorded  speeches,  was  a  curious  medley  of  Christianity  and 
paganisni,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  His  char- 
acter  deteriorated  as  tirae  went  on.  His  best  period  îs  that  of 
his  administration  of  Gaul,  A.D,  306  to  312.  As  lie  grew  older, 
he  becanie  more  sospicious,  more  irritable,  more  harsh  and 
severe  in  his  punishments,  The  darkest  shadow  which  rests 
upon  his  reign  is  connected  wîth  the  exécution  of  his  son, 
Crispus,  and  his  nephew,  Licinius,  events  of  the  year  A.D.  326  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  thèse  acts  were»  or  were  not, 
a  State  necessity — whether  they  punished  a  contemplât ed  crime, 
or  were  criîeltîes  which  had  their  origin  in  a  wîcked  and  un- 
worthy  jealousy,  The  harmony  whîch  subsisted  between  Con- 
stantine  and  his  other  sons,  and  the  kindness  which  he  show^ed 
towards  his  half-brothers  and  thcir  oflfspring,  may  reasonably 
incline  us  to  the  belief  that  in  the  great  tragedy  of  his  domestic 
life  Constantinc  was  ratlier  unfortunate  than  giiilty. 

The  later  years  of  Constantine  were  tronbled  by  the  bar- 
barians  of  the  North  and  East,  who  once  more  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive,  and  invaded,  or  threatened  to  invade,  the  Roman 
territory.  In  the  vigor  of  his  youth  and  middle  âge  he  had  re- 
pelled  such  attacks  in  person»  defeating  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni  in  Ganl»  A.D.  309,  and  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  upon 
the  Danube,  A.D.  322.  Less  active  as  lie  approached  old  âge, 
he  employcd  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  Constantine,  to  chastise 
the  Goths  in  A.D*  332,  and  allowed  the  hostile  proceedings  of 
the  Persians  (A.D.  336)  to  pass  unrebokcd*  At  the  same  time 
he  made  préparations  for  the  succession,  in  anticipation  of 
his  owm  démise,  creating  his  third  son,  Constans,  and  his 
nephew,  Dalmatius,  "  Cœsars/'  making  another  nephew,  Han- 
nibahanos,  Rex,  and  assigning  to  thèse  two  nephews  and  his 
three  surviving  sons  the  administration  of  difïerent  portions  of 
his  dominions.  Constantine  died,  May  22,  A.D.  337,  having 
reigned  nearly  thirty-onc  years. 

The  designs  of  Constantine  with  respect  to  the  succession 
were  not  allowed  to  take  full  effect.  Troubles  followed  close 
upon  his  decease,  which  led  to  the  removal  of  Dalmatius  and 
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Hannibalianus^  and  the  miirder  of  most  of  their  near  relations 
and  partisans.  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  divided  his  do- 
minions betvveen  them»  Constantine  retaining  the  portion  as- 
signed  him  by  his  father,  viz.,  the  Gauls,  Constans  receiving 
the  share  of  Dalmatius  besides  his  own,  and  Constantius  ab- 
sorbing  the  *'  kingdom  "  of  Haiinibalianus,  But  the  brothers 
could  not  long  reinain  at  peace  aniong  themselves.  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  discontented  with  his  share,  required 
Constans  to  reUnquish  to  him  the  diocèse  of  Africa,  and  when 
the  latter  demurred,  invaded  his  territories  and  sought  to  com- 
pel  the  surrender.  He  had,  however,  miscalcitlated  his 
strength,  and  was  easily  defeated  and  slain  (A.D.  340).  Con- 
stans took  possession  of  his  government,  but,  ruling  t>Tan- 
nically,  was,  ten  years  later  (A.D.  350)*  consptred  against  by  his 
gênerais  and  ministers,  one  of  whom,  Magnentius,  assumed 
the  pitrple,  captnred  and  slew  Constans,  and  reigned  in  his 
stcad.  Meanwhile»  Constantius  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful  war  against  the  Persians  under  their  king,  Sapor,  who  aimed 
at  recovering  the  provinces  ceded  to  Galerius  by  his  grand 
fathen  Recaîîed  by  the  dangcrous  condition  of  the  West? 
where,  besides  Magnentius»  another  officer.  V^etranio,  gênerai 
in  Iltyricuni,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  Constantius  in  the 
space  of  three  years  (A.D.  350  to  353)  pot  down  ail  opposition, 
forcing  Vetranio  to  abdicate  his  dignity  and  retire  into  private 
life  (A.D.  350),  and  driving  Magnentius,  after  twice  defeating 
hîm — at  Mursa  in  Pannonia,  A,D.  351,  and  at  Mount  Seleucus 
in  Gaul,  A.D.  353 — to  take  refuge  in  suicide.  Constantius  thus» 
in  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  death  of  his  father  Constantine, 
reunited  under  his  sole  rule  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Ro- 
man world, 

The  sole  reign  of  Constantius*  w^hich  tasted  from  A.D.  353  to 
361,  was  a  period  of  mixed  disaster  and  success,  exhausting 
to  the  empire»  but  not  inglorious.  His  bloody  contest  with 
Magnentius  had  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  military  force, 
and  exposed  the  empire  almost  without  defence  to  the  attacks 
of  tîie  barbarians.  German  tribes  had  been  actuaUy  encour- 
aged  by  Constantius  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  had  planted  them- 
selves firmly  on  its  left  bank.  The  Quadi  and  Sarmatians 
ceased  to  respect  the  frontier  of  the  Danube.    In  the  East 
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Sapor  resumed  hîs  aggressive  opérations,  and  poured  hîs  hosts 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Mesopotamia.  But  thoogh  the 
Roman  arms  sustained  many  reverses,  especiaîly  in  the  East, 
and  though  the  provinces  siiffered  grievously  from  hostile  in- 
roads,  yet  on  every  side  the  honor  of  the  empire  was  upheld  or 
vindicated,  and  no  permanent  conquest  of  Roman  territory  was 
efïected.  Constantius  repuîsed  the  Quadi  aod  attacked  them 
in  their  own  abodes,  A.D.  357;  set  a  king  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests  over  the  Sarmatse,  A.D.  359  ;  and  prevented  Sapor  from 
occupying  the  régions  which  he  overran  with  his  army,  A.D. 
360.  In  the  West^  the  efforts  of  JuHan  were  crowned  with  stîll 
more  decîded  success.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni,  defeated  in 
a  number  of  battles  {A,D.  356  to  358),  evacuated  their  new 
conquests  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  even 
hère  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  foOowed  them,  Juhan  led 
thrce  expéditions  across  the  great  river,  ravaged  Germany  far 
and  wide,  and  rcturned  into  Gaul  with  a  rich  booty. 

In  his  relations  with  the  princes  of  his  family  Constantius 
was  pecuHarly  unhappy.  At  his  accession»  A.D.  337,  he  had 
sanctioned,  if  he  had  not  even  commanded,  the  massacre  of  his 
two  surviving  uncles  and  seven  of  his  cousins.  Two  cousins 
on!y,  Galkis  and  Juîian,  boys  of  six  and  twelve  respectively,  he 
had  spared.  Having  no  maie  offspring,  and  having  lost  his  two 
brothers,  who  died  childless,  it  was  only  to  thèse  two  princes 
that  he  could  look,  if  he  desired  heirs  of  his  own  blood  and 
hneage,  Accordingly,  when  the  troubles  caused  by  Magnen- 
tins  summoned  him  to  the  West,  A.D.  350,  he  drew  forth  Gallus 
from  the  retirement  in  which  he  bred  him  up,  confcrred  upon 
him  the  title  of  '*  Ca^sar/*  and  intrusted  to  him  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East.  But  the  ill-trained  prince  having  grievously 
abused  his  trust,  was  in  A.D.  354  summoned  to  appear  beforc 
Constantius  at  Milan,  and,  when  he  obeyed,  was  seized  whtîe 
upon  his  journey,  imprisoned  and  pot  to  death.  Shortly  after- 
wards  (A.D.  355)  Julian  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  Empress, 
Eusebia.  advanced  to  the  dîgnity  made  vacant  by  his  half- 
brother's  decease  and  invested  wîth  the  government  of  the 
Gauls  ;  but  the  Emperor  was  from  fîrst  to  last  jealoos  of  his 
young  kinsman  and  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  him.  At  length, 
when  he  found  himself  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  troops  who 
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a  mwtilre  and  «s  asadirantsBi  ;  and  it  was  «dl  lor 
Ikai  ihe  brenif  of  hk  re^  confiBcd  tbe  tinic  o( 
I  oi  itn^jglc  «lAiii  fuiiiyw  liiiiil^ 
Nor  was  uK  gréai  fnîfûiry  cxpcdftioo  wUcii  JtiIiaD  tnider* 
look  agaiut  Ûie  Perûns  more  ioftonate  în  tts  rcsolts  ttiao  Ini 
oiiiadcagaiKttliebidiofliaUliissiAfects.  The  cod  at  liUdi 
be  almcd — the  actuai  destrnctioii  ni  tlie  Plerstin  empire — «as 
gjamL  and  the  plans  which  be  fofnied  for  tbe  accomptisfaiDesl 
oi  his  object  were  not  ilt-devised  ;  but  be  had  imdcrrated  tbe 
dafficttlty  of  his  undertaking,  and  t^  counted  too  much  €iil 
aB  bis  plans  being  carried  ont  saccessftilly.  The  allies  OQ 
who»e  assistance  hc  reckoned — Armenia  and  Libéria — faîled 
hJm;  his  second  army,  which  had  been  directed  to  take  tbe 
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Une  of  the  Tigris  and  join  liim  before  Ctesiphon,  never  made 
its  appearance  ;  he  himself  accomplished  without  disaster  his 
mardi  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nahr-Malclia  to  the  Per- 
sian  capital,  but  he  found  his  forces  insufficient  to  undertake 
its  siège,  and  after  an  imprudent  delay  he  was  compelled,  just 
as  the  heats  of  sommer  were  comingf  on,  to  commence  hîs  re- 
treat.  But  the  multitudinous  enemy  hung  aboiit  his  rear,  eut 
oflf  his  stragglers,  deprived  him  of  supplies,  and  even  venlured, 
where  the  ground  was  favorable,  to  occupy  and  interrupt  his 
line  of  march.  Like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat 
through  the  same  régions,  the  Roman  army  had  day  after  day 
to  fight  its  way.  At  leogth  in  one  of  thèse  numerous  combats 
Julian  felL  The  soldiers,  forced  to  supply  his  place,  created 
the  Christian,  Jovian,  emperor;  and  Jovian  procnred  himself 
a  safe  retreat  from  Persia  with  the  remuant  of  Julian 's  army  by 
relinquishing  the  provinces  ceded  to  Galerius  in  A.D.  248,  to- 
gether  with  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia, 

The  reign  of  Jovian  îasted  only  a  few  months — from  June, 
A.D.  365,  to  February,  A.D.  364 — but  it  w^as  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  reverse  his  predecessor's  religions  changes,  and 
restore  Christianity  to  its  former  position,  He  conducted  the 
army  of  Julian  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  Ancyra 
in  Phrygia,  religionsly  performed  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Sapor,  repîaced  Athanasius  on  his  episcopal  throne,  and 
issued  an  edict  of  universal  toleration.  His  death,  February  17, 
A.D.  364,  was  sudden  and  mysterious,  but  is  most  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  natural  causes. 

An  interregnum  of  ten  days  folio wed  the  death  of  Jovian. 
At  its  close  the  grcat  otlicials  of  the  empire  took  upon  thcm- 
selves  to  nominale  a  monarch,  and  selected  Valentinian,  a 
Christian  and  a  brave  ofhcer,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Persia.  The  army  ratified  the  choice, 
but  required  the  new  emperor  to  associate  a  cotleague,  being 
anxious  (apparently)  to  prevent  the  récurrence  of  such  a  time 
of  uncertainty  and  suspense  as  they  had  just  experienced,  Val- 
entinian  conferred  the  purple  on  his  younger  brother,  Valens, 
and  committed  to  his  hands  the  administration  of  the  '*  prae* 
fectura  Orientis,*'  reser\*ing  the  rest  of  the  empire  for  himscîf. 
He  fixed  his  court  at  Milan,  and  from  this  centre,  or  some- 
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M canviiik^  the  veikcr  Vakns  œ  tfac  East,  cmdi»  timkl,  and 
I  uf  fxfOitbts^  inui  wÊBCÊÊtf  miiHiMiPCO  nitH^rif  iipoii 
the  tlmsiie  «liicli  hc  oircd«  odl  lo  hk  ovo  ment,  Inh  to  the  af- 
fecticm  or  the  jcakNisy  of  fais  lirotbcr.  The  îiisiEniectioo  of 
ftocopiMS  had  ncaity  trotii^  fais  reîgii  to  an  end  in  tbc  jear 
after  his  zccttekm,  A.D.  365*  bat  was  suppiessed  by  the  cour- 
age aod  derodoo  oi  the  brave  and  unselfish  SaDost.  War  with 
the  Vistgoths,  irfio  had  embraced  tbe  ^ose  of  Procopius,  fd- 
ioired,  A.D.  367,  and  was  eonduded  by  a  peace,  A.D.  369^  of 
iriitch  the  baxbarians  dictated  the  tenns.  A  campaign  agaiest 
SapoT,  A.D.  371,  had  no  resuh  of  importance  In  Ihc  foUovr- 
ing  ycar  therc  was  a  conspiracy  at  Antioch  whîch  thrcatened  the 
Kfc  of  the  Empcror,  But  the  great  event  of  the  reign  of  Valeos 
was  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  into  Europe»  and  the  conséquent 
précipitation  on  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  dispossessed  Goths. 
who,  receîved  as  suppliants  and  fugitives,  were  in  a  litde  whik 
driven  by  iU-trcatment  to  déclare  themsdvcs  enemies,  and  tn 
the  two  battles  of  Marcianople  and  Adrianople  proved  theîr 
superiorîty  over  the  Roman  armîes,  defeating  first  the  generak 
of  Valens,  and  then  Valens  himself,  who  was  slain  at  Adriano- 
ple, with  two-thirds  of  his  soldiers,  A.D*  378. 

On  the  death  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  375,  he  had  been  succeed- 
ed  by  his  son  Gratian,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  immedtately 
associated  in  the  govemment  his  brother,  Valentinian  II„  a  boy 
of  five.  Gratian,  the  pupîl  of  the  Christian  poct,  Ausonius,  was 
amiable  but  weak*      So  long  as  the  instructors  of  his  youth 
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maintaîned  thcir  aothority  over  him,  he  conducted  himself  with 
crédit  and  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  ruler.  Gaul  was  delivered 
from  the  Alemanni  iinder  his  auspices  by  the  victory  of  Ar- 
gentaria  (A.D.  37S);  and  the  East,  which  the  précipitation  of 
his  iincle  had  prevented  him  from  saving,  was  wisely  placed 
under  the  syperintendence  of  Theodosius,  whom  Gratian  raised 
from  a  private  station  lo  be  his  coUeague,  A.D.  379.  The  pré- 
fecture of  Illyricuni  was  voluntarily  ccded  by  the  Western  to 
the  Eastern  Eniperor.  But  as  advancing  nianhood  emanci- 
pated  Gratian  from  control,  the  natural  softness  and  weakness 
of  his  character  displayed  itself.  Uaworthy  favorites  obtained 
from  him  the  direction  of  public  aflfairs,  and  cruelly  abused  his 
confidence.  Honting  became  his  passion  ;  and  the  hours  which 
should  hâve  been  given  to  business  were  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ures  and  excitement  ol  the  chase.  The  army  was  neglected 
and  resented  its  treatment  ;  the  indolent  emperor  was  despised  ; 
in  a  short  time  revolt  broke  out.  Maximus,  a  Roman  settled 
in  Britain,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  British  légions, 
and  passed  over  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention  of  engaging 
Gratian,  But  the  Gallic  îegions  refused  to  fight  ;  and  Gratian, 
quîtting  Paris,  where  he  held  his  court,  fled  to  Lyons,  and  was 
there  overtaken  and  slain,  A.D.  383. 

Maximus,  successful  thus  far,  obtaîned  an  acknowdedgment 
of  his  dignity  from  Theodosius,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledg- 
ing  in  his  tum  the  tîtîe  of  Valentinian  IL,  and  leaving  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Italian  préfecture,  which  had 
been  made  over  to  him  by  his  brother.  But  the  ambition  of 
the  usurper  induced  him  after  a  few  years  to  break  his  engage- 
ment. In  August,  A.D.  387,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  invaded 
Italy,  and  drovc  Valentinian  to  take  refuge  in  the  East.  Therc 
the  great  Theodosius,  after  some  hésitation,  embraced  the  cause 
of  his  nephew,  married  his  sister  Galla,  and,  defeatmg  Maxi- 
mus in  Pannonia,  A.D.  388,  replaced  the  young  Valentinian 
upon  the  throne. 

Valentinian  II.,  who  now  at  the  âge  of  eighteen  became  for 
the  second  time  emperor,  was  amiable  and  weak*  likc  his 
brother.  He  aîlowed  a  subject,  Argobastes,  a  Frank  by  race. 
to  obtain  a  position  in  the  kîngdom  sîmilar  to  that  occupied  by 
the  "  mayors  of  the  palace  *'  under  the  Merovingian  kîngs  of 
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France;  and  theiu  bccoming  aware  ol  bis  ovro  want  of  ao- 
thority,  attempced  to  remove  htm,  but  in  vain.  Argobastes 
asserted  hîs  power,  refused  to  lay  down  his  office»  and  after  a 
few  days  mtirdcred  bis  master,  A.D.  392,  and  pbccd  a  créature 
of  his  own,  one  Eogenius,  upon  tbe  tbrooe. 

The  new  emperor  was  net  acknowledged  by  Theodositts, 
whosc  natural  indignation  at  the  contempt  shown  for  his  ar- 
rangements wwi  stimulated  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  bis  wtte, 
Galla,  the  sister  of  tbe  murdered  monarch.  Ahcr  temportzing 
for  some  months*  while  he  collected  a  (ormidable  force,  tbe 
Eastern  emperor  invaded  the  provinces  of  the  West,  defeadng 
his  rival  by  the  help  of  his  own  troops  near  Aqtûleia,  and  caused 
bis  head  to  be  stnick  from  his  shoulders«  A.D.  394-  The 
Frank,  Argobastes,  became  a  fugitive,  and  soon  aftemrards 
terminated  his  life  by  suicide. 

Tbe  reign  of  Theodosius  in  the  East  runs  parallel  with  those 
of  Gratian,  Maximus,  Valentinian  IL,  and  Eugenius  in  the 
West,  commencîng  A.D.  379,  in  the  fourth  ycar  of  Gratian,  and 
terminating  A.D.  395,  the  year  after  the  deatb  of  Eugenius. 
It  is  a  reign  which  surprises  us  by  its  wonderful  \igor.  Tlie- 
odosius  truly  deserved  the  name  of  **  Great.*'  By  a  combina- 
tion  of  patience  and  caution  with  vast  military  skill,  he  in  the 
course  of  five  years  (A.D.  379  to  384)  effectually  reduced  tlie 
hordes  of  the  Visigoths  to  subjection,  converted  them  from 
enemies  into  subjects,  and  was  able  to  use  their  swords  against 
hîs  other  adversaries.  It  was  no  doubt  an  evil  that  thèse  bar- 
barians,  and  the  Ostrogoths  also,  after  their  defeat  in  A,D.  386, 
were  settled  with  in  tlie  limits  of  the  empire,  in  Mœsia,  Thrace, 
lUyricuni,  and  Asia  Minor;  since  they  were  not  sufficientJy 
civilized  to  amalgamate  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  State, 
But  Theodosius  had  only  a  choice  of  evils.  If  he  had  not  given 
the  barbarians  settlements,  he  would  hâve  driven  them  to  de- 
spair ;  and  more  was  to  be  feared  from  their  despair  than  even 
from  their  fickîeness  and  turbulence.  Theodosius  himself  kept 
the  Goths  quiet  while  he  lived.  He  empîoyed  them  with  good 
effect  against  Maximus  and  Eugenius.  If  his  successors  had 
had  his  talents,  the  new  subjects  of  the  empire  might,  ver>' 
possiblvi  bave  been  kept  under  control,  and  hâve  become  its 
strength  instead  of  proving  its  weakness. 
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The  vigor  of  Theodoskis,  which  was  employed  with  such 
good  effect  against  llic  Goths,  and  against  thc  usurpers  vvho 
troubled  the  repose  of  thc  West,  foond  another  and  more  ques- 
tjonable  vent  in  the  régulation  of  the  faith  of  bis  subjects  and  in 
earnest  and  prolonged  eflforts  to  establish  uniformity  of  re- 
ligion. A  quabiied  persécution  of  hcatbenism  had  been  sanc- 
tioned  by  sonie  prevîous  emperors.  Theodosius  broadly  for- 
bade  ail  exercise  of  the  chief  rites  of  tlie  old  pagan  religion 
under  the  extrême  penalty  of  deatb  ;  shiit  op  or  destroyed  the 
temples  ;  confiscated  the  old  eodownietits  ;  and  made  every  act 
of  the  worshîp  pénal.  Towards  heretics  he  acted  with  equal 
décision,  but  with  somewhat  less  harshness.  The  Arians  and 
other  sects  condemned  by  the  Couociîs  of  Nice  (A.D.  325)  and 
Constantinople  (A.D.  381)  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
chtirches,  vacate  their  sees,  and  make  over  their  endowments 
to  the  orthodox  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  preach,  to  ordain  min- 
isters,  and  even  to  meet  for  public  worsbip  ;  but  the  penalty  in 
case  of  disobedience  rareîy  went  beyond  a  fine  or  exile,  and 
practically  the  penalties  were  very  seldom  enforced.  The  ad* 
ministration  of  Theodosius  was  very  mnch  less  severe  than  his 
laws  ;  and  to  judge  him  from  his  code  alone  wotdd  give  a  false 
idea  of  his  character. 

Still  Theodosius  cannot  be  wholly  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  violence  and  cruelty.  His  temper  was  capricious  ;  and,  while 
upon  some  occasions  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
clemency  and  gentleness  under  extrême  provocation,  as  when 
(in  A.D.  387)  he  pardoned  the  insolence  of  Antiochencs,  yet 
on  others  he  allowed  the  fury  which  opposition  awoke  in  him 
to  bave  free  course,  and  involved  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
in  one  sweeping  sentence  of  punishment,  The  most  notable 
example  of  this  ciilpable  severity  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
massacre  of  the  Thessalonians»  for  which  he  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  by  St.  Ambrose  (A.D,  390). 

The  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  usurper,  Eugenius,  A.D. 
394,  had  made  him  master  of  the  West,  and  reunited  for  the  last 
time  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  under  the  sceptre  of  a  single 
monarch.  But  the  union  did  not  last  longer  than  a  few  months. 
It  had  corne  to  be  an  accepted  principîe  of  the  impérial  policy 
that  the  weight  of  the  internai  administration,  and  the  defence 
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oflbefrontiersagaiiist  the  barbarians,  was  a  borden  bejtHid  tbc 
powers  of  any  single  man.  From  thc  accesskxi  of  Dîocktîaii 
tfae  Roman  worid  had  becn  govemcd*  exceptmg  oo  rare  oc- 
raninnSj  bjr  a  plttratity  of  princes;  and  it  had  been  tlie  usiial 
practke  ta  partilioci  oat  the  pnmnccs  amofig  tiieni.  Tbco> 
dosius,  therefore,  had  no  soocier  defeated  Engcnhis^  than  be 
sent  for  his  younger  son*  Honorine,  a  bo}*  of  eleven,  and  pre- 
pared  to  make  over  to  him  the  Western  Empire.  Soon  afier- 
wajds»  finding  his  end  approaching.  he  formally  «tirided  bk 
dominiofis  between  his  two  sons,  leaving  the  East  to  ArcadinSfr 
the  elder,  and  the  W'^est  to  Honorius,  whom  he  placed  imder  tfae 
guardianship  of  the  gênerai  Sdlicho.  Tbeodosîus  expired  at 
Milan  in  the  âftieth  year  of  his  âge  and  the  sixteenth  of  hk 
rcign,  January  17,  A,D.  395. 


FOURTH   SECTION. 


Histor>'  of  the  Western  Empire  from  the  Accession  of  Hooo- 
rius,  A.D.  395p  to  the  Déposition  of  Romulus  Augustus, 
A.D.  476* 

Hitherto  the  East  and  West,  if  politically  separate  goveriH 
ments,  had  been  united  by  syrapathy,  by  the  mutual  lending 
and  receiving  of  assistance,  and  by  the  idea,  at  any  rate,  that  m 
sorae  sensé  they  formed  one  empire.  With  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  this  idea  begins  to  fade  and  disappear  ;  relations  of 
friendship  between  the  govemments  are  replaced  by  feelings 
of  jealousy.  of  mutual  repulsion,  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dis- 
like*     Hence  the  disruption  of  the  empire  is  ordinarily  dated 

♦  Sources,    For  the  rcîgn  of  Hononus  Zostmtis  is  our  chicf  authorîtj; 

bot  his  prejudJccd  history  must  be  supplemented  and  often  correcied 
from  thc  works  of  the  poet  Claudian  (cd,  KÔnig,  Gottingsc*  i8û8;  Svo), 
wbo  is  however  too  eulogîstic.  Both  for  this  and  for  the  subséquent 
pcriod,  the  "  Epttome  "  of  Orosius,  and  the  **  Chronides  "  of  Prospcr 
and  Marccîîinus  are  of  service,  jomandes,  the  Gothic  hlstoriaii,  rises 
in  importance,  as  the  history  of  the  Goths  becoroes  more  and  more 
closely  întcrmixed  with  that  of  the  Romans.  The  ecclestastîcal  his- 
tonans»  Socratcs,  Sozomen,  Theodorct,  etc.*  and  thc  chronologcrs, 
Idatius,  Isodorus.  etc.  ha%*e  an  occasîona!  value.  Other  authors  will 
be  mcntioned  under  particular  heads. 
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from  this  time,  though  the  séparation  was  really  so  graduai  that 
the  historian  acts  somewhat  arbitrarily  in  fixing  on  any  definite 
point.  Thcre  is,  however,  none  better  than  the  date  commonly 
takcn  ;  and,  as  the  Eastem  or  Byzantine  Empire  belongs  con- 
fessedly  to  Modem  and  not  to  Ancient  History,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Western  Empire  will  alone  be  lollowed  in  this  concluding 
section  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Rome, 

The  origin  ci  the  estrangenient  between  the  East  and  West 
appears  to  hâve  bcen  the  mutual  jealousy  and  conflicting  pre- 
tensions  of  Rufinus»  the  minister  of  the  Eastern,  and  Stihcho, 
the  gênerai  and  guardian  of  the  Western  emperor.  This  jeal- 
ousy cost  Rufinus  his  Hfe,  and  rendered  the  relations  between 
the  two  States  unsatisfactory.  The  ill-will  was  brought  to  a  head, 
when  the  Goths  of  Mœsia  and  Thrace,  having  revolted  under 
Alaric,  instead  of  being  sternly  repressed  by  the  Eastem  em- 
peror, were  treated  with  and  induced  to  remove  to  a  région 
from  which  they  threatened  Italy.  When  Aîaric  was  made  by 
Arcadius  master-general  of  the  Eastem  Illyricum,  A.D.  398, 
it  was  felt  at  once  that  the  West  was  menaced  ;  and  the  dreadfui 
invasions  which  follow^d  were  ascribed,  not  wlthout  some  show 
of  reason.  to  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  who, 
to  savc  his  own  terri  tories,  had  let  the  Goths  loosc  iipon  his 
brother*s.  The  first  invasion,  in  A.D.  402,  carried  dévastation 
over  the  rich  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  but  was  efifectually 
checked  by  Stilicho,  who  complctely  defeated  Aîaric  in  the 
battle  of  Poîleotia  (March  29,  A.D,  403)  and  forced  him  to 
relire  into  Illyricum.  The  second  invasion,  A.D.  408,  was 
more  disastrous.  The  empire  had  lost  the  services  of  Stihcho^ 
who  had  been  sacrificcd  to  the  jealousy  of  an  ungrateful  mas- 
ter.  Aîaric  marchcd  upon  Rome,  and  formed  the  siège  of  the 
city.  but  after  some  months  consented  to  spare  it  on  the  receipt 
of  an  enormous  ransom,  A.D.  409.  He  then  sought  to  corne 
to  ternis  with  Honorius,  who  had  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna  ; 
but,  being  insulted  during  the  negotiations»  he  broke  them  ofï, 
once  more  marched  on  Rome,  starved  the  city  into  submission, 
and  entered  ît  as  its  master,  A.D.  410.  A  puppet  emperor  was 
set  up  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Attalus,  who  was  however, 
after  a  few  months,  again  degraded  by  Aîaric  to  a  private  con- 
dition,   The  court  of  Ravenna  still  refusing  the  terms  of  peace 
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wUcb  Alaric  offered,  he  finaQj,  ta  Atigtist,  A.D.  410,  rcsolvcd 
lo  pnsh  bostilîty  to  tbe  utsiost.  AdTanciftg  a  third  time  tqioa 
Rome,  be  look  and  sacked  ihe  city»  oferraii  Soatbcm  Italr, 

and  made  himseli  master  ci  the  whok  peninstila  from  ihe  waHs 
of  Ravenna  to  the  SidUan  sea.  Tbe  Roman  Empire  ol  tbe 
West  would  probably  hâve  now  corne  to  an  eod^  had  ool  deaili 
oveitaken  the  bold  Goth  in  the  nûdst  ot  his  cooquests.  His 
brother-in-law,  Adolphtis,  who  succeeded  him,  had  neither  his 
talents  nor  his  ambition.  After  exhausttng  Soiuthem  Italy  by 
plunder  and  ravage  for  the  space  of  two  >'ears,  he  made  peace 
mtb  Honorius,  accepted  his  sister,  Placidia«  tn  marriage,  and 
wtbdrew  his  army  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  A.D.  412. 

Nor  wcre  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  dévastation  oï  Italy  by 
the  Goths  the  only  calamities  which  affiicted  the  empire  during 
this  misérable  period.  The  invasion  of  the  combined  Vandab^ 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Alani,  undcr  Rhadagaisus  (A.D.  405), 
which  carricd  fire  and  sword  over  the  régions  between  the  Aîps 
and  the  Amo,  would  hâve  been  regarded  as  a  misfortune  of  tlie 
first  magnitude,  if  it  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  terrible  Visitation  of  the  Goths*  Stilicho,  indeed,  wth 
consummate  generalshîp.  defeated  this  formidable  host»  slevv 
Rhadagaisus,  and  forced  the  rcmaînder  of  his  army  to  retire. 
Italy,  aftcr  suffering  ravage  through  ils  whole  extent  from  the 
wild  and  savage  hordes  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany,  was  by  the 
y  car  A.D.  412  deared  of  ail  its  invaders,  and  was  once  more 
ruled  in  peace  by  the  son  of  Theodosius.  But,  if  no  worse 
calamity  tlian  utter  exhaustion  was  inflicted  on  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  a  sadder  fate  began  to  overtake  the  extremities, 
from  which  Rome  withdrew  her  protection,  or  which  were  tom 
from  her  by  the  barbarians.  The  remnant  of  the  host  of  Rha- 
dagaisus, Vandals,  Burgundians,  and  others,  after  quîtting 
Italy,  passed  into  Gaul  (A.D.  406),  overran  the  région  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrénées,  and  took  possession  of  a  broad 
tract  which  became  known  as  "  Burgundy."  Passing  thence 
into  Spain,  they  carried  ail  before  them,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  entire  peninsula  from  the  Pyrénées  to  the  straîts  of 
Gibraltar,  In  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain  they  were  shortly  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Goths,  who,  under  Adolphus,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains,  drove  the  Vandals  into  Gallicia  and  Bsetica  (thence  called 
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Vandalusia  or  Andalusia),  and  established  in  Spain  and  Aqui- 
taine the  '*  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths/*  which,  although  for 
a  time  (A.D.  414  to  418)  nominalïy  subject  to  Rome,  became 
under  Theodoric  I.  (A,D.  41  S)  completely  independent.  About 
the  same  time  Britain  was  finally  eut  adrift  from  tlie  empire. 
In  Gaul  the  Franks  followed  the  example  of  the  Burgundians, 
and,  Crossing  the  Lower  Rhine,  estabhshed  themselves  in  the 
région  about  Cologne  and  Trêves.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of 
the  prœfeciura  Gafliantm  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  retained  nothing  west  of  the  AIps  but  the  province  of 
GaOia  Liigdtinensis. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  durîng  thîs  troublons  period  Hono- 
rius  found  his  right  to  the  throne  disputed  by  pretenders.  Be- 
sides  Attalus  there  arose  in  Africa  a  Moorish  usurper,  named 
Gildo,  who  assumed  the  governnient  of  the  **  Five  Provinces," 
A,D.  398,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Mascezel, 
Gildo's  brother.  In  Britain  a  Constantine  vpas  proclaimed 
emperor,  A,D,  407,  who  associated  on  the  throne  his  son,  Con- 
stans,  and  extended  his  domînion  at  one  time  (A,D.  408  to 
409)  over  the  greater  portion  of  Gaul  and  Spain;  but  after 
the  revolt  of  his  gênerai,  Gerontius,  in  the  last-named  province, 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Constantius,  one  of 
Honorius's  commanders,  A.D.  411.  A  second  revolt  occurred 
in  Africa  under  Count  Heraclîan,  A.D.  413,  Assuming  the 
purpîe,  he  ventured  to  invade  Italvi  but  was  defeated  m  the 
neighhorhood  of  Rome,  and,  on  returning  to  his  province,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  indignant  subjects.  After  the  death  of 
Constantine,  the  sovereignty  of  Roman  Gaul  was  assumed 
by  Jovinus,  A.D,  412,  who  associated  on  the  throne  his  brother, 
Sébastian  ;  but  thèse  usurpers  were  easily  put  down  by  the 
Gothic  leader,  Adolphus,  A,D,  413.  The  latter  years  of  Ho- 
norius  (A.D.  413  to  423)  were  free  from  troubles  of  thîs  kind, 
The  weak  prince  strengthened  hîmself  by  marrying  his  sister, 
Pkcidia,  the  widow  of  the  Gothic  chief,  Adolphus,  to  Constan- 
tius,  his  successful  gênerai,  and  assoctating  the  latter  in  the 
government.  A.D,  421.  Constantius,  however,  reigned  only 
seven  months.  and  he  was  soon  followed  to  the  tomb  by  his 
unhappy  colleague,  who  died  of  a  dropsy,  August  2y,  A.D. 
423,  wîthout  making  any  arrangements  for  the  succession. 
30 


Trtxhaj  opmcd  &e  gaies  cif 
aad  Jolm,  deJiicred  mfio  the 
bodêd  at  Aqoacsi,  AJ>.  425. 
The  aeplKW  of  HiXKnB,  who  «as  nov  raiied  lothe 
^acUdof  aomorrth&DSx  jcasscrfagc  He  was  thcf  rfoic 
pbœd  nodcr  the  gmriâanàâp  ci  lu  mocher^  Flacidô,  «lio 
tiie  empire  from  AD.  425  to  45a  The 
ofaa  m&uH  and  a  vomaii  «as  il  ssmed  for  a  IdBgdoan 
pbced  în  desperate  cirriifrwlance^  azsd  precipttated  tfie  rtiiii 
iriiidi  bad  toôg  beca  wisibty  inyfiidtug>  Tbe  jealoasj  fek  by 
llic  geocnd  Aêtias  UmMÛ^  Bnmfarr,  Ccnait  of  Afirka,  and  tlic 
omronhj  tratxnent  ol  the  latter,  drore  hîm  into  rebeflk», 
mdiiccd  him  to  înTÎte  ovcr  the  V'andab  frooi  Spaîn.  AD.  4^8^ 
and  led  to  tbe  lo»  of  the  African  diocèse^  aad  tbe 
<A  a  Vandal  kmgdom  in  tbat  r^^îoo  hf  tbe 
Gefkseric^  A.D,  4^  to  439.  Famtlj  arrangemfixits 
wsth  the  betrothmem  of  V^'alentifiian  to  Kodoxia, 
of  Tbeodoiim  IL,  had  cven  before  ûds  (AD.  425)  detacbed 
troiD  the  West  and  nxade  over  to  the  East  the  pnmnces  of 
Fasmoisîa*  Norkism,  and  Dalmatia.  Exceptîng^  for  some  pnf- 
cariout  possestiocs  in  Ganl  and  Spain,  the  Western  Empire 
was  now  coofined  to  the  thîee  conntrics  of  \'indeUcia,  Rhac^ 
tia^  and  Italy.  The  svrord  of  Actius  maintalned  with  tolerable 
sticcess  the  dimensions  of  Roman  Gaul  against  the  attacks. 
from  opposite  sides,  of  the  \'isigoths  and  the  Fnmks»  AD 
435  to  450;  but  his  contest  H-ith  the  latter  hnmght  into  the 
field  a  new  foe,  the  terrible  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  who, 
professing  to  embrace  the  cause  of  a  fngitive  Frankish  king, 
croased  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  at  the  head  oi  a  vast  army,  and 
spread  dévastation  far  and  wide  over  the  countr>\    The  Ro 
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mans  and  Visigoths  were  forced  into  a  temporary  alliance,  and 
united  their  arms  against  the  Scyth.  On  the  field  o(  Chaloos 
the  question  was  tried  and  determined  (A.D.  451),  whether  the 
prédominance  of  power  in  Western  Europe  was  to  fall  to  the 
Tatars  or  to  the  Teutons,  to  a  savage  race,  heathen,  anarchical, 
and  destructive,  or  to  one  which  had  embraced  Christianity, 
which  had  aptitudes  for  organization  and  law,  and  could  con- 
struct  as  well  as  destroy,  The  décision  was,  fortunately,  in 
favor  of  the  Teutons.  Attila  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  and 
akhough  in  A.D.  452  lie  endeavored  to  retrie ve  his  failure, 
invading  Italy,  and  spreading  désolation  over  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Po,  y  et  tt  was  only  to  retreat  once  more  to  his  palace  in 
the  wilds  of  Hungary.  The  year  foUowing,  A.D.  453,  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  died  suddenly  ;  and  the  West  was  delivered 
from  ail  péril  of  becoming  the  prey  of  Tatar  hordes.  Two 
years  later,  Valentinian  also  lost  his  life,  being  murdered,  A.D. 
455,  by  Maxtmus,  whose  wife  he  had  dishonored,  and  the 
retainers  of  Aëtius,  whom,  on  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had 
executed. 

Maximus,  the  miîrderer  of  Valentinian  IIL,  succeeded  him 
as  emperor,  but  reigned  less  than  three  months  (March  16 
to  Jnnc  12,  A.D.  455).  Anxîous  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon 
the  throne  by  Connecting  himself  with  the  royal  house  of  Theo- 
dosius,  he  married  his  son,  Paîladîus,  to  the  daughter  of  Valen- 
tinian, and  forced  Eudoxia,  Valentinian's  widow,  and  daughter 
of  Theodosius  IL,  to  become  his  wife.  The  outraged  matron 
impîored  the  aid  of  Genserîc,  whose  fleet  commanded  the  Med- 
iterranean  ;  and  the  bold  Vandat.  greedy  after  the  spoil  of 
Itaîy,  readily  responded  to  her  calL  Mis  landing  at  Ostia  \vas 
the  signal  for  the  Romans  to  rise  against  their  sovereign,  in 
whom  they  saw  the  author  of  their  caîaniîtîes  ;  but  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  emperor  failed  to  propitiate  the  Vandalic  king, 
whose  mîod  was  intent  npon  plunder.  Despite  the  intercession 
of  Pope  Léo»  Gcnserîc  entered  Rome  with  his  troops,  and  gave 
it  up  to  them  to  pillage  for  fourteen  days.  Whatever  Attila  had 
left  was  now  carried  off.  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters  were 
made  prisoners  and  borne  aw^ay  to  Carthage.  Even  the 
churches  w^ere  not  spared.  Ail  that  yet  remained  in  Rome 
of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasiu-e, 
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\  die  pfaoe  of  : 

i  tiBl  llic  tteoDC  V8S  vacant  rcacocd  CiiwMi»  Avkh» 

oi  thc  kg^oos  liicre^  indiicsed  hts  %nMiffi  Ib 

and,  as  be  «at  M^pported  bj  dbe  Vis^cdM  d 

Wcrtcni  Ganl  aod  Spam,  Rome  asd  Ilaly  ior  a  bricf 

acfcpo'wlcdgeq  nsn  as  thcir  sovurugiL   Bol  Itafan  pricfe  dnfca 

:  the  împositioo  of  a  monatch  iroai  witboot  ;  and  Coaal 

Rkimrr»  a  Gofli,  wbo  cmminaiiilftl  ibe  foragn  troops  in  the 

pay  cf  Rofoe,  disliked  the  mk  ofao  eoipcror  în  wfaose  appomt- 

metit  fae  had  had  no  IbimL    ATkns  was  tbcrefore  reqi^ned  lo 

abdi^ie^  aitcr  be  had  bdd  tbe  thiooe  a  Itttîe  more  tban  a  jear; 

be  coiifeole4»  and,  laying  aside  the  impérial  office,  bccame 

Bîshop  of  Placeûtîa,  but  dîed  within  a  few  monîhs  of  bis  ^ 

dicatJOQ,  wfaetbcr  by  dîsease  or  violence  b  ciDcertain. 

It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Coimt  Rîctmer  to  assume  tbe 
crown  wfakfa  be  had  forced  Avittis  to  resign  ;  btit  be  saw  tfast 
Rome  was  net  yet  prepared  to  stibmît  bcrsclf  to  the  mie  ol 
a  barbarian,  and  he  therefore.  after  an  interval  of  six  inoaths^ 
placed  an  emperor  on  the  throoe  tn  tbe  person  of  Majorian, 
who  niled  weU  for  four  years,  from  A.D.  457  to  461.  Majoriao, 
who  was  a  man  of  talent  and  character,  addressed  hîmself  cspc- 
cially  to  the  struggle  \^îth  the  N'^andals  of  Africa,  whose  coo- 
stant  déprédations  deprived  Italy  of  repose,  Not  content  with 
chastising  the  disorderh^  bands  which  ravaged  his  coasts,  he 
prepared  to  învade  the  territoTA*  of  Genseric  w^th  a  flcet  and 
army.  Thèse  were  collected  at  the  Spanish  port  of  Carthagena  ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  Genseric  secretly  destroyed  the  fleet  ;  and 
Majorian»  havîng  retumed  to  Italy,  was,  like  Avitus,  forced  to 
abdicate,  Count  Ricimer  being  jealous  of  hîs  protégé,  and  de- 
sirous  of  appoînting  an  emperor  of  inferior  ability, 

The  impérial  tîtle  and  ensigns  were  now  conferred  on  a 
puppet  named  Severiis,  who  served  as  a  convenient  screen, 
behînd  whîch  Count  Ricimer  concealed  the  authority  whîch 
he  hîmself  really  wîelded.  But  Severus  dying  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  A,D.  465,  Ricimer  at  length  felt  hîmself  sufficîently 
strong  to  take  openly  the  sole  and  entîre  direction  of  the  affairs 


of  Italy.    He  respected  Roman  préjudices,  however,  so  far  as 

to  abstain  from  the  assumption  of  the  impérial  name,  Hts 
position  was  a  difficult  one,  for  the  Emperor  of  the  East  loaked 
coldly  on  him,  while  he  was  exposed  to  constant  attack  from 
the  powerful  fleets  of  Gcnseric  and  MarceUinus»  the  sovereigns 
of  Africa  and  Dalmatia,  and  had  further  ta  fear  the  hostiîîty 
of  ^gidius.  Roman  commander  in  Gaul,  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  authority.  The  péril  of  his  situation  compelled 
him,  two  years  after  the  dcath  of  Severiis,  A,D.  467,  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  Léo,  and  to  accept  the  terms 
on  which  that  prince  was  willing  to  succor  him,  The  terms 
were  galiing  to  his  pride.  Italy  was  requtred  by  Léo  to  submit 
to  a  sovereîgn  of  his  choice,  which  fell  on  Anthemius,  a  Byzan- 
tine nobleman  of  distinction, 

The  establishment  of  Anthemius  as  **  Emperor  of  the  West  *' 
was  followed  by  a  serions  efîort  against  the  terrible  Vandals, 
who  were  now  the  enemy  from  whom  Itaîy  siiffered  the  most. 
Alliance  was  made  between  Léo,  Anthemius,  and  Marceltinus  ; 
and  while  the  Dalmatian  fleet  protected  Italy  and  retook  Sar- 
dinia,  two  great  expéditions  were  directed  by  the  Eastern  em- 
peror upon  Carthage,  A.D.  468.  One  of  thèse,  starting  from 
Eg^T^t,  attacked  Tripoli,  sorprised  the  cîtîes  of  that  province, 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  westward.  The  other,  which 
consisted  of  11 13  ships,  having  on  board  100,000  men,  was 
directed  upon  Cape  Bona,  aboiit  forty  miles  from  Carthage, 
and  should  at  once  hâve  laid  siège  to  the  town.  But  Basîliscus, 
the  commander»  allowed  himself  to  be  amused  by  negotîations 
while  the  cunniiig  Genseric  made  préparations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Oeet,  whîch  he  accomplished  by  means  of  fire-shîps, 
thus  entîrely  frustrating  the  attack.  The  remnant  of  the  expé- 
dition withdrew  :  Genseric  recovered  Sardinia,  and  shortly 
afterwards  established  his  power  over  Sicily,  thus  obtaining 
a  position  from  which  he  menaced  Italy  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  "  Empire."  as  ît  was  still  called,  was  to  be  subverted, 
not  by  its  external,  but  its  internai  foes.  Though  Rîcimer  had 
consented  to  the  nomination  of  Anthemius  as  emperor»  and 
had  bound  himself  to  his  cause  by  acceptîng  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  yet  it  was  not  long  bcfore  discord  and  jealousy  sepa- 
rated  the  professed  friends.    As  Anthemius  had  fixed  his  court 
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utVm 
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TbrWc 

the  rafe  of  n  dtfcRflft  wfCR^K.  la  tfe  fav 
of  ccMiinwl  cntane  irittdi  ita  ranuBed  to  i^  fav 
odKT  **  ODpcfon  ^  wcie  aboni  ID  bold  dit  sceptie.  The  irtf 
o(  tiicsc;,  Otjrbrinip  wttmÊHoâ  Ins  asiliorky  ior  Imle  sioi^  ûam 
tkree  mmiflii»  awftiding  the  dtroiie,  Joljr  ii»  »id  djrins  bj 
a  nuinl  doth,  October  23.  The  dwf  evat  of  Us  rctga  us 
the  death  of  Cotmt  Rkimer,  «ho  cEpiied  ioÊtf  dajs  aficr  Va 
capture  of  RDfDe«  Aogitst  20,  Itamtg  the  rnwiiM>M|  of  Us  amtf 
10  fais  iie|ihcv,  Gimdobad,  a  Bttrgimdîaii.  Gttndohad  gsie 
the  ptiipte,  in  A.D.  473,  to  Glycerins,  an  obscstre  sohficr;  bot 
the  Eastem  emperor^  Léo,  întcrposed  for  Ihe  second  time,  maâ 
nMqpned  the  throoe  to  Jalîtts  Nepos»  the  xftcphew  of  Maiccfli* 
Mum,  and  hts  toocessor  în  the  soremgnty  of  Dahn&tia.  Ncpoi 
tauly  prevailed  over  Glyccriiis,  wbo  exchanged  his  impcfial 
dtgntty,  A-D.  474,  for  tBc  bisbopric  of  Salooa;  bot  Ihe  new 
emperor  was  scarcdy  settJed  upon  ibc  throoe*  wfaen  Ac  bar- 
bartan  inercenaries,  who  were  now  all-powerfol  in  Italj,  re- 
volted  axider  the  patrician  Orestes,  A-D.  475.  and  ûnresled  wilh 
the  purpic  his  son,  Rotnulus  Augusttis,  called,  by  way  of  con- 
tcmpt,  "  Augustulas/*  Augustulus,  the  last  of  tbe  Wcsteni 
empcrors,  reigned  less  than  a  year  (October  31,  A-D.  475  to 
August  23,  A.D.  476).  The  mercenaries»  shortly  aher  his  ac- 
cession, detnanded  onc-thîrd  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  and,  «rben 
theîr  demand  was  refused,  look  arms  under  the  command  of 
their  Gerraan  chief,  Odoacer,  siew  Orestcs»  the  Emperors 
fathcr,  and  deprived  Augustulus  of  his  sovereîgnty.  The  dig^- 
ntty  of  Emperor  of  the  West  was  then  formally  aboHshed  ;  and 
Odoacer  ascendcd  the  throne  as  the  iîrst  barbarian  *'  King 
of  Ita!y." 

The  history  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  hère  terminâtes. 
The  Empire  had  endured  507  years  (B.C.  31  to  A.D.  476), 
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under  seventy-seven  princes.  Attaining  its  grcatest  magnitude 
in  the  reîgn  of  Trajaii,  wheii  it  cxtended  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Pcrsian  Gulf,  it  had  gradually  broken  up  and  con- 
tracted  its  Umits,  until  it  had  conie  to  be  almost  confîned  to 
Italy.  Its  ruin  had  beeo  caused  partly  by  internai  decay,  but 
mainly  through  the  repeated  invasions  of  vast  hordes  of  har- 
barians.  Gotlis,  Vandals,  Huns,  Burg^ndians,  Suevi,  Alani, 
Alemanni,  Franks,  HeruU  had  precipitated  themselves  in  a 
ceaseless  succession  on  the  régions  which  Roman  civilization 
had  turned  into  gardens,  and  poured  in  a  resistless  torrent  over 
province  after  province.  The  force  of  the  attack  fcll  mainly 
upon  the  West.  After  the  first  rush  of  the  Goths  across  the 
Lower  Danube,  in  the  time  of  Valens,  the  tide  of  migration 
took  wholly  a  westerly  course.  Pannonia,  Spain,  Africa.  most 
of  Gaul,  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  Italy  attracted  each 
more  powerful  spoiler,  and  host  after  host  desolated  its  fertile 
plains.  Rome  herself  was  taken  repeatedly,  and  was  sacked 
twice»  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric.  She  felt  that  she  needed 
al]  her  resources  for  her  own  defence,  and  was  thereforc  obliged 
to  relinquish  such  outlying  provinces  as  no  foe  had  captured. 
Hence,  Britain,  parts  of  Gaul,  Vindelicia,  and  probably  Rhsetia, 
were  abandoned:  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia  werc 
parted  with;  at'last,  nothing  remained  bnt  Italy;  and  Italy 
couid  not  undertake  to  défend  herself,  Her  mlers  had  long 
ceased  to  put  any  trust  in  Italian  soldicrs,  and  had  drawn  their 
recruits  from  the  outlying  provinces  rather  than  from  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  Finally,  they  had  thought  it  excellent  strategy 
to  take  the  barbarians  themselves  into  pay,  and  to  fight  Huns 
with  Goths,  and  Goths  with  Bur^nndians  or  Vandals.  But  this 
policy  at  last  proved  fatal  The  barbarians,  perceiving  their 
strcngth,  determîned  to  exert  it,  and  to  hâve  Italy  for  them- 
selves. It  was  more  pleasant  to  be  masters  than  servants.  The 
impérial  power  had  în  fact  been  long  existing  upon  suflferance; 
the  édifice  was  without  due  support,  and  it  only  needed  the 
touch  of  a  finger  to  make  it  fall.  What  Odoacer  did,  Ricimer 
might  hâve  done  with  as  much  ease;  but  the  facility  of  an 
enterprise  is  not  always  apparent  beforehand. 


The  Parthian  Empire  at  its  greatest  exteot  compiîsed  mt 
cotintries  between  the  Euphrates  and  thc  Indus, 
northward  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  the  Caspian^  and  the  Lower 
Oxus,  and  sonthward  to  the  Persian  Gnlf  and  the  Indin 
Océan.  It  thus  covered,  in  the  main,  the  same  groiind 
thc  Persian  empire  of  C>tus  and  with  the  orig^inal  Iringrfom 
of  the  Seleucids  ;  but  it  was  less  extensive  than  eîiber  of  those 
great  monarchies.  It  did  not  include  S>Tia,  or  Phoenicia,  or 
Palestine,  or  Armenia,  or  any  portion  of  Asia  Minor»  nor  docs 
it  seem  to  hâve  comprised  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxns»  much 
less  that  of  the  Jaxartes.  Its  greatest  length,  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Indus,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  miles,  whilc  its  gjeatest  \\4dth,  betwxcn  the 
Lower  Oxus  and  the  Indian  Océan,  may  hâve  eqtialled*  or 
a  little  exceeded,  a  thousand  mile^.  Its  area  cannot  bave  fallcn 
much  short  of  a  million  square  miles. 

But  of  this  vast  space  a  very  large  proportion  was  scarcely 
habitable.  The  Mesopotamian,  Persian,  Kharesmian,  Gedn>- 
sian,  and  Carmanian  déserts  occupy  at  least  one-haU  of  thc 
région  between  the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Indus  ;  and,  though  noi 
absolutely  incapable  of  supporting  human  life,  thèse  tracts  cas 
at  the  best  sustain  a  very  sparse  and  scanty  population.  Such 
possessions  add  but  little  to  the  strength  of  the  empire  which 
comprises  them,  and  thus  may  be  omitted  from  considération 
when  we  seek  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  power  and  resources. 
About  half  a  million  square  miles  remain  when  we  bave  de- 
ducted  the  déserts;  an  area  only  one-third  of  that  of  Rome, 
but  stiU  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  modem  European 
State  excepting  Russia. 
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The  Parthian  Empire  was,  like  most  others,  divided  tnto 
provinces.  Of  thèse  the  most  important  were,  in  the  west, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia;  in  the  mid*region,  Atropatèné, 
Media,  Assyria,  Susiaiia,  and  Persia;  towards  the  east,  Par- 
thyèné  or  Parthia  Proper,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Aria,  Zarangia, 
Carmania,  Sacastané,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  Other  minor 
divisions  were  Chalonitis,  Cambadéné,  Mesèné,  Rhagiana, 
Choarêné,  Comisèné,  Artacêné,  Apavarctîcéné,  etc*  Il  will  be 
observed  that  the  main  provinces  wcre  (or  the  most  part  iden- 
ticai,  in  name  at  any  rate,  with  provinces  of  the  old  Persian 
Empire,  already  described  in  this  work.  As,  ho%vever,  even 
in  provinces  of  this  class  certain  changes  hâve  often  to  be 
notcd  in  respect  of  boundaries,  or  principal  towns,  it  seems 
best  to  run  briefly  through  the  en  tire  ïist. 

Mesopotamia, — The  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  apphed  by 
the  Parthians,  not  to  the  whole  région  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  but  on!y  to  the  iipper  portion  of  it — the  tract 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mon  s  Masius,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  canal  uniting  the  two  streams  a  little  above  the  33d  paraîîel. 
Its  chief  citîes  were  Anthemnsia,  Nicephorium,  Carrhae,  Euro* 
pus,  Nisibis,  and  Hatra, 

Babylonia  lay  below  Mesopotamia,  extendîng  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  including  a  tract  of 
considérable  size  and  importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
former  river.  Its  chief  towns  were  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris, 
Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Vologesia, 

Mesêné,  caîled  also  Characêné,  was  the  tract  below  Baby- 
lonia, reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf.  Its  capital 
was  Charax  Spasini,  at  the  confluence,  probabîy,  of  the  Kuran 
with  the  Euphrates,  The  only  other  city  of  any  importance 
was  Tercdon  or  Diridotis,  on  the  Golf,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Meséné  was  famous  for  its  thick  groves  of  palm- 
trees. 

Susiana  had  nearly  its  old  boundaries  and  dimensions*  Its 
chief  cities  were  Susa  and  Badaca, 

Assyria,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Parthian 
period,  designated  a  tract  which  lay  wholly  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  extending  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to  Susiana  on  the 
south,    and    interposed    between    Mesopotamia    and    Media 
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Magna.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  among  wbich 
the  most  important  were  Cordyèné  (the  countr>'  ol  tbc  Knrds) 
in  the  north,  Adiabéné,  the  tract  about  the  two  Zàb  rivers, 
Arbelitis,  the  région  about  Arbela,  ChaJonitis,  the  coontry 
about  Holwan»  and  Apolloniatis  or  Sittacéné,  the  tract  upon 
the  lower  course  of  the  Diyaleh  river.  In  this  district  was 
situated  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  o(  the  whole  empire.  Other 
important  towns  were  Arbela,  the  capital  of  Arbelitis,  Apol- 
lonta,  the  old  capital  of  Apolloniatis»  and  Artemita,  in  the  same 
région,  which  became  under  the  Parthians,  Chalasar. 

Atropaténé  lay  between  the  northem  part  of  Assyria  (Cor- 
dyèné) and  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian*  thus  correspond- 
ing  nearly  to  the  modem  Azerbijan,  Its  chief  city  wzs  Gaza 
or  Gazaca  (afterwards  Canzaca),  now  Tahkt-i*Sulemîan,  Atro- 
paténé was  not  so  absolutely  a  part  of  tlie  Parthian  Empire 
as  most  of  the  other  provinces-  It  was  a  fief  over  which  the 
Parthian  monarch  claimed  a  sort  of  feudal  supremac}';  but 
was  govemed  by  its  owti  princes,  who  wxre  sometimes 
even  appoînted  by  the  Parthian  king, 

Media  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Atropaténé,  extendù 
from  the  Kizil  Uzen  and  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  to  about 
the  32d  parallel  towards  the  south,  where  it  adjoined  on  Susiana 
and  Persia.  It  contained  several  districts,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Media  Inferior,  Media  Superior,  Cambadèné,  and  Rha- 
giana.  The  chief  towns  were  Ecbatana  (now  Hamadan),  Ba- 
gistana  (Behistun),  Concobar  (Kungawixr),  Aspadana  (Isfa- 
han),  Rhages  or  Europus  (Kaleh  Erij),  and  Charax. 

Persia,  like  Susiana,  retained  its  old  dimensions  and  boun- 
daries,  except  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
Carmania,  which  was  reckoned  a  distinct  country.  After  the 
destruction  of  Persepolis  by  Alexander,  Pasargadae  secms  to 
hâve  been  the  chief  city. 

Carmania  adjoined  Persia  upon  the  east.  It  extended  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  about  the  33d  paralIeK  thus  including  a 
large  portion  of  the  désert  of  Iran.  The  chief  town  was  Car- 
mana  (now  Kerman). 

Parthyèné,  or  Parthia  Proper,  lay  north  of  Carmania  and 
west  of  Media  Magna.  It  comprised  the  old  country  of  the 
name,  together  with  most  of  the  désert  which  in  early  tîmes 
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was  knowTi  as  Sagartia.  Amoiig  its  subdivisions  were  Choa- 
rênép  Comisèné,  Artacéné,  Tabièné,  etc»  The  capital  cîty  was 
Hecatompylus.  Other  important  towns  were  Apameia  in 
Choarëné,  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Parthatinisa,  or  Nisaea 
(Nishapnr). 

Hyrcania  was  north  of  Parthîa,  being  the  tract  at  the  south- 
eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian,  along  the  course  of  the  river 
Gurgan.  Its  chief  cities  were  Syrînx,  Tapé,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  Carta  (perhaps  the  earlier  Zadracarta),  Talabrocé, 
and  Samariané. 

Margiana  was  sitnated  east  and  north-east  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  in  the  low  pîain  between  the  Elburz  range  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  It  lay  along  the  course  of  the  river  Margus  (now 
the  Miirg-ab).  The  only  city  in  Parthian  timcs  was  Anti- 
ocheia  (Merv?). 

Aria  included  the  district  which  bore  the  same  name  under 
the  Persians,  but  comprised  also  the  tract  between  Herat  and 
the  Hamoon  or  Sea  of  Seîstan.  Its  chief  city  was  Artacoana 
(Herat).  Other  towns  of  some  conséquence  were  Phra  (Fur- 
rah),  Garî  (Girisk),  and  Bis  (Bist). 

Zarangiâ,  or  Drangiana,  had  corne  to  be  used  in  a  narrower 
acceptation  than  the  ancient  one.  It  was  now  only  a  small 
tract  close  iipon  the  Hamoon,  the  district  upon  the  Haroot- 
rud  and  Furrah-rud  being  reckoncd  to  Aria,  and  that  on  the 
Lower  Helmend  being  separated  off,  and  forniîng  the  new 
province  of  Sacastané.  The  chief  town  of  Zarangiâ  was  Proph- 
thasia. 

Sacastané  lay  south  of  Zarangiâ,  corresponding  to  the  Seges- 
tan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  now  know  as  Seîstan. 
Its  chief  cities  were  Si  gai  and  Alexandropolis.  Sacastané  (i,  e., 
the  land  of  Sacae)  had  probably  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
Scyths  in  the  interval  between  Alexander's  conquests  and  the 
formation  of  the  Parthian  Empire. 

Arachosia  (or  *'  White  India/*  as  the  Parthians  called  it) 
seems  to  hâve  been  identîcal  with  the  country  known  by  the 
same  name  to  the  Persians,  It  lay  east  of  Sacastané,  and  cor* 
responded  nearly  with  the  modem  Kandahar.  The  capital  was 
Alexandropolis,  on  the  Arachotus  (Arghand-ab).  Its  other 
chief  cities  were  Demetrias,  Pharsana,  and  Parabesté, 
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Gedrosîa  rctaîned  în  the  main  its  andent  lîmits,  which  wcrc 
ncarly  those  of  the  modem  Beluchistan.  It  was,  howevcr, 
perhaps  somcwhat  encroached  upon  tow^rds  the  north  by 
Sacastané*  The  province  lay  south  of  this  tract  and  of  Ara- 
chosia  and  east  of  Carmania. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF  THE   PARTHIAN 
EMPIRE. 

FIRST   PERIOa 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Kingdona,  about  B.C.  255,  to  the 
Création  of  the  Empire  by  Mithridates  or  Arsaces  VL, 
abolit  B.C.  174,* 

Parthia,  whîcli,  in  the  carlîer  tîmes  of  the  Persîan  monarchy, 
formed  a  portion  ooly  of  a  large  satrapy  extending  from  the 

*  Sources.  The  sources  for  the  hîstory  of  Parthia  are  scanty  and 
scattcred.  Of  native  sources,  we  possess  only  a  very  incomplète  scri«s 
of  coins,  gencrally  withotit  dates  and  without  the  spécial  name  of  the 
king;  and  a  few  mutitated  inscriptions.  No  classical  author,  so  far 
as  wc  know,  ever  treated  of  the  history  of  Parthia  as  a  whole;  and 
few  ever  made  Parthian  history,  în  any  of  its  portions,  even  a  spécial 
STïbject  of  attention.  Arrian's  '*  Parthica  "  was  a  mère  account  of  the 
Parthian  War  of  Trajan,  writtcn  from  a  Roman  point  of  view;  and  of 
this  work  there  only  remain  about  tvventy  short  fragments.  (See  the 
fragments  collectcd  in  C  Miillcr's  "  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grsecorum,"  voL 
îii.i  pp.  586-591.)  Strabo's  account  of  the  Parthian  manncrs  and  eus- 
toms  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  **  Historical  Memoirs,"  and  the  second 
book  of  his  '*  Continuation  of  Polybius,"  would  havc  been  most  inter- 
esting;  but  thèse  works  hâve  whotly  perished*  The  extant  writer 
who  tclIs  us  most  about  the  Parthians  îs  Justin:  but  this  careless  his- 
torian  has  most  împerfectly  reported  his  authority»  Trogus  Pompcius, 
and  needs  perpétuai  correction.  For  the  earlier  history  wc  arc  rcduced 
to  scattered  notices  in  Strabo,  Arrîan,  Justin,  Polybius,  Lucian,  and 
Phlegon  of  Trafics;  for  the  middle  portion,  from  the  time  of  Phraatcs 
III.  to  Vononcs  I.,  wc  hâve  Appian  in  his  **  Mithridatica  "  and 
*'  Syriaca,**  Justin,  Plutarch  in  his  "  Lives  "  of  Lucuilus,  Pompcy, 
Crassus,  and  Antony,  Josephus  in  his  '*  Antiquitates  Judaîcsc,"  and  IHo 
Cassius  (bks.  xxxv,,  Iv.)  ;  for  the  later  history,  from  Vonones  to  the  de* 
slmction  of  the  monarchy,  our  authorities  are  Tacitus  în  his  **  AnnaJs," 
Josephus,  Suetonius,  Herodian»  the  "  Histori»  Augustae  Scriptores*" 
uni  above  ail,  Dio  (bks.  lvi.-lxxviii.)* 
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Iramc  désert  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  Samar- 
cand,  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  Persian  period  to  hâve 
constituted  a  satrapy  by  itself  (or  with  the  mère  addition  of 
Hyrcania),  in  which  condition  it  was  continued  by  the  suc- 
cessors  of  Alexander,  Tranqtiillîty  was  preserved  till  about 
B.C.  255,  when  the  weakness  of  Antiochus  Theus»  and  the 
success  of  the  Bactrian  rebelhoti,  encouraged  the  Parthians 
to  rise  against  their  Greek  masters,  and  to  déclare  themselves 
an  independent  people.  Their  leader  in  the  revolt  was  a  certain 
Arsaces.  This  person  was  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Scy- 
thian  Daha^  from  the  banks  of  the  Ochus,  who  migrated  into 
Parthia,  and  obtaining  the  asceodency  in  the  country,  raised 
their  gênerai  to  the  position  of  king.  There  was,  probably, 
sufficient  affinity  between  the  immigrant  Dahse  and  the  pre- 
vious  inhabitants  of  the  région  for  the  two  races  readily  to 
coalesce  ;  both  appear  to  bave  beeti  Turanian  ;  and  the  Dahse 
were  sa  completely  absorbed  that  we  hear  nothing  of  them 
in  the  subséquent  history.  The  nanies  of  "  Parthia  "  and  *'  Par- 
thian  "  prevailed  ;  and  the  whole  nation  présents  to  us  one 
uniform  type. 

This  type  îs  one  of  a  low  and  coarse  character.  The  man- 
ners  of  the  Parthians,  even  at  the  hcight  of  their  power,  had 
a  tinge  of  Tatar  barbarism.  Their  mimetic  art  was  rude,  com- 
pared,  not  only  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  but  evee  of  the  Per- 
sians.  In  their  architecture  they  imitated  the  heavy  and  mas- 
sive  constnictions  of  the  Babylonians,  Their  appearance  was 
répulsive.  They  were  treacherous  in  war,  indolent  and  unre- 
fined  in  peace,  Still  they  possessed  qualîties  which  fitted  them 
to  beconie  a  ruling  nation.  They  w^ere  brave,  enterprising, 
and  fond  of  war  ;  while  they  had  also  a  certain  talent  for  organ- 
ization  and  administration.  They  are  not  ill-represented  by 
the  modem  Turks,  who  are  allied  to  them  in  race,  and  rule 
Gver  some  of  the  same  countries. 

Arsaces,  the  first  kîng,  reigned,  we  are  told,  only  two  years, 
probably  from  B.C.  255  to  253.  He  occupied  hîmself  chiefly 
in  consolidât ing  bis  dominion  over  the  Parthians  themselves, 
many  of  whom  resisted  bis  authority.  Antiochus  Theus,  whose 
rule  he  had  subverted,  seems  to  bave  made  no  efïort  to  recover 
his  hold  on  Parthia,  being  too  much  engaged  in  bis  war  with 
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Ptolcray  Philadelphus*  Arsaces»  however,  appears  ta  ha^ 
Mien  îa  battle. 

The  first  Arsaces  was  succeeded  by  his  brothcr,  Teridatcs, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  hîs  original  revolt.  He  took  tbc  title 
of  Arsaces  after  his  brotIier*s  deatfa  ;  and  the  pracdce  thiis 
begun  passed  into  a  custoni,  which  continued  to  the  very  dose 
of  tlîe  empire.  Teridates,  or  Arsaces  IL,  reigned  thirty-scvcn 
years,  Irom  B.C.  253  to  216.  He  made  himself  master  of  Hyr- 
cania,  probably  about  B.C.  240,  thereby  draving  upon  himself 
the  hosûlity  both  of  Seleucus  Callinîcus»  whora  he  deprivcd  of 
a  province,  and  of  Diodotus  l.  of  Bactria,  who  became  alarmed 
at  the  increasîng  power  of  hb  neighbor.  CalUnicus  and  Di- 
odotus» accordingly,  made  common  cause  ;  and  the  former  Icd 
an  expédition  against  Teridates^  B.C.  237,  which  alarmed  hira 
so  that  at  first  he  fied  from  Parthia  into  Sc>'thia.  Diodotus  I., 
however,  dying  and  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Diodotus  II., 
Teridates  found  a  means  of  breaking  up  the  alliance,  and  drew 
over  the  Bactrian  prince  to  his  side,  A  great  battle  follow^ed  ; 
and,  Callinicus  being  signally  defcated,  Parthian  independence 
^^as  regarded  as  at  length  fully  established. 

Teridates  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  real  name  is  un- 
known,  but  who  reigned  as  Arsaces  II L  Pursuing  the  ag- 
gressive  policy  of  his  father,  he  overran  Eastem  Media,  and 
threatened  to  conquer  the  entire  province,  about  B,C.  214. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  upon  this»  marched  against  him  (B.C. 
213),  drove  his  troops  from  Media»  took  his  capital,  Hecatom- 
pylus,  and  pursuing  him  into  Hyrcania,  there  brought  him 
to  an  engagement,  the  issue  of  which  was  doubtfuL  Arsaces 
greatly  dîstinguished  himself  ;  and  the  Syrian  monarch,  finding 
the  conquest  of  the  new  kingdom  impossible,  came  to  terms 
with  îiis  foe,  confimiing  him  in  the  possession  of  both  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania,  but  probably  requiring  him  to  fumish  a  con- 
tingent to  his  projected  Eastem  expédition,  B.C,  206.  It  is  un- 
certain  how  long  Arsaces  III.  lived  after  this;  but  the  best 
authorities  assign  him  a  reîgn  of  about  twent)'  years — ^from 
B.C.  216  to  196. 

Priapatîus  (Arsaces  IV.)  now  became  king,  and  reigned  for 
fifteen  years— from  about  B.C.  196  to  181.  He  appears  to 
hâve  been  an  unwarlike  prince,  and  to  hâve  been  content  wîlh 
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maintainîngf,  without  any  attempt  to  extend,  his  doinînions. 
The  Bactrian  monarchs  oî  this  period  were  aggjessive  and 
powerful,  which  may  in  part  account  for  this  pause  in  the 
Parthian  conquests.  Prîapatius  left  two  sons»  Phraates  and 
Mithridates,  tlie  former  of  whoni  succeeded  him. 

Phraates  L  (Arsaces  V.)  had  a  short  reign,  probably  from 
abolit  B.C  181  to  174.  Nothtng  is  known  of  him  excepting 
that  he  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  the  Mardi» 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Elburz,  and,  though  hc 
had  many  chiidren,  left  his  crown  to  his  brother,  MithridateSi 
vvhom  he  regarded  as  pecuUarly  fitted  for  the  kingly  office. 
Mithridates  justified  this  opinion  by  the  extensîve  conquests 
of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  next  section,  He 
transformed  the  small  kingdoni  which  he  received  from  Phraa- 
tes into  a  vast  and  flourishing  empire,  and  established  the  gov- 
ernmental  System  on  which  that  empire  vvas  thenceforth  ad- 
ministered. 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  by  Mithridates  L,  about 
B.C.  174,  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  with  the 
Romans,  B.C.  54. 

The  Parthian  dominion  had  hîtherto  been  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively  narrow  territory  between  the  Caspian  Gates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  districts  of  Aria  (Herat)  and  Margiana  (Merv) 
upon  the  olher,  The  neighborîng  Bactria,  with  its  Greek 
princes  and  its  semi-Greek  civilization,  had  been  a  far  more 
powerful  State,  and  had  probably  acted  as  a  constant  check  npon 
the  aspirations  of  its  weaker  sister.  Conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness,  the  Parthian  monarchs  had  cultivated  good  relations  with 
the  Bactrîans  ;  and,so  far  as  appears,nowar  had  hitherto  broken 
out  between  the  contermînons  powers.  But  with  the  accession 
of  Mithridates  L  (Arsaces  VL)  this  state  of  things  came  to  an 
end,  The  Bactrian  princes  were  about  this  tîme  directing  their 
anus  towards  the  East,  bent  on  establishing  their  authority  in 
Afghanistan  and  North^weslern  India*  It  would  seem  that 
while  their  main  strength  was  employed  in  this  quarter,  the 
provinces  ncarcr  home  were  left  mthout  adéquate  defence,  and 
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tempted  tbe  axfidity  of  tbe  Partlnans.  Mkhrkiates  L,  wiio 
was  contemporary  with  Eacratides  of  Bactria,  began  aggres- 
sioDS  on  the  Bactrian  kingdoin,  probat^y  sooo  aher  fais  accès* 
skm.  Success  attended  his  efforts,  and  be  deprÎTed  Eacratides 
of  at  least  two  provinces.  A  few  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
Antsochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  164,  be  ttimed  his  arms  against 
the  West.  After  a  protractcd  stniggle,  be  succceded  in  reduc- 
îng  Media  to  obédience.  He  then  conquered  Susiana,  Persia, 
and  Babylonia,  extending  his  dominion  on  this  side  as  Eu-  as 
the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Nor  did  thèse  gains  amtent 
him.  After  the  death  of  Eucratides  (aboot  B.C.  160),  he  re- 
sumed  his  war  with  the  Bactrians,  and  completely  destroyed 
their  kingdom.  In  vain  did  thèse  unfortunately  isolated  Greeks 
implore  the  help  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  Demetrius  Nicator, 
who  in  B.C.  140  endeavored  to  relieve  them,  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Mithridates,  who  retained  him  in  captivity 
till  his  own  death,  about  B.C.  136. 

The  satrapial  system,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Persians,  and  continued  by  Alexander  and  his  successors,  was 
not  that  adopted  by  Mitbridates  in  the  organization  of  his 
empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  reverted  to  the  older  and  simpler 
plan,  which  prevailed  in  the  East  before  the  rise  of  the  Persians 
to  power.  This  was  to  allow  each  nation  to  hâve  its  own 
native  king,  its  own  laws  and  usages,  and  simply  to  require  the 
subjection  of  ail  thèse  monarchs  to  the  chief  of  the  ruling 
nation  as  lord  paramount,  or  feudal  head.  Hence  the  title 
"  King  of  Kings,"  so  common  on  the  Parthian  coins  from  the 
time  of  Mithridates.  Each  "  king  "  was  bound  to  fumish  a 
contingent  of  troops  when  required,  and  likewîse  an  annual 
tribute;  but  otherwise  they  were  independent. 

The  constitution  under  which  the  Parthians  themselves  were 
ruled  was  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy.  The  king  was  perma- 
nently  advised  by  two  councils,  one  consîsting  of  the  members 
of  his  own  royal  house,  the  other  of  the  great  men  {fuyurrape:), 
comprising  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  nation 
(the  a'o<f>ol  and  the  fui/yot),  The  monarchy  was  élective,  the 
kings,  however,  being  necessarily  taken  from  the  family  of  the 
Arsacidae.  When  the  megistanes  had  nominated  a  monarch, 
the  right  of  placing  the  diadem  on  his  head  belonged  to  the 
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surenaj  or  field-marshaL  The  megistanes  claitned  a  right  to 
dépose  a  moiiarch  who  displeased  them  ;  but  any  attempt  to 
exercise  this  privilège  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  civil  war,  and  it 
was  force,  not  law.  which  determined  whether  the  prince  should 
retain  or  forfcit  his  crown. 

The  Parthians  afifected,  in  the  main,  Persian  customs.  The 
same  state  and  dignity  were  maintained  by  the  Arsacidse  as 
by  the  Achsemenidse.  The  Court  migrated  at  différent  seasons 
of  the  y  car  to  Ctesiphon,  Ecbatana,  and  Hyrcania.  Polygamy 
was  practised  on  a  large  scale,  not  only  by  the  monarch,  but 
by  the  nobles.  Luxury,  however,  was  at  no  time  carned  to 
the  same  extent  by  the  Parthians  as  it  had  been  by  the  Per- 
sians  ;  the  former  continuée  to  the  last  a  rude,  coarse,  vigorous 
people.  In  some  few  respects  they  adopted  Greek  manners, 
as  in  the  character  of  their  coins  and  the  legends  upon  theoi, 
which  are  Greek  from  first  to  last,  and  evidently  imitât ed  from 
the  coins  of  the  Seleucidse.  Their  mimetic  art  sho%vs  also 
Grecian  influences  ;  but  it  ne  ver  attained  to  any  high  degree 
of  excellence. 

The  founder  of  the  Empire,  Mithridates  L,  was  succeeded 
upon  the  throne  by  his  son,  Phraates  IL,  who  is  known  as 
Arsaces  VIL,  and  reigned  about  ni  ne  or  ten  years,  from  about 
B,C.  136  to  127.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  seems  to  bave 
been  quiet  and  peaceful  ;  bot  about  B,C  129,  Antiochus  Si* 
detes,  who  reigoed  over  Syria,  undertook  an  expédition  to  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  his  brother  Demetrius,  and 
humbling  the  pride  of  the  Parthians.  Success  at  first  attended 
his  efforts.  Phraates  was  defeated  in  three  battles,  and  Baby- 
lonia  was  recovered  by  the  Syrians.  A  gênerai  disposition  to 
revolt  showed  îtself  among  the  Parthiao  feudatories,  Phraates, 
redoced  to  straits,  reîeased  Demetrius  and  sent  him  înto  Syria, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Turanian 
hordes  who  bordered  his  northern  frontter.  Before  thèse  allies, 
however,  coiild  arrive,  he  had  brought  the  Syrian  monarch 
înto  diffictilties,  attacked  and  overpowered  his  army  in  its  win- 
ter-quarters,  and  slain  Sîdetes  himself  in  a  battle.  He  now 
determined  to  invade  Syria  ;  but  the  Turanians,  whose  aid  he 
had  invoked,  discor.tented  with  their  treatment.  attacked  him. 
A  war  with  thèse  nomads  followed,  in  which  Phraates  was 
3t 
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tmsuccessful.  His  army,  composée  m  part  of  capiured  Greekss 
played  him  false  ;  and  he  himself  fell  m  the  fight,  about  B.C.  127. 

On  the  death  of  Phraates  IL,  his  uncle,  Aitabanus,  nias 
placed  upon  the  throne.  The  Syrian  wars  now  endrely  ceased. 
no  effort  being  made  by  the  Seleuddae^  after  the  death  of  Si- 
detes,  to  rccover  thdr  Eastem  provinces.  But  the  place  of  this 
encmy  was  takcn  by  one  more  formidable.  The  Turanîan  races 
of  the  tract  beyond  the  Oxus  had  been  long  increasîng  in 
power.  Their  incursions  across  the  river,  in  some  of  which 
ihcy  reached  Hyrcania  and  Parthia  Proper,  were  ooostaiiL 
We  hâve  seen  that  Phraates  IL,  alarmed  at  the  attack  of 
Sidetes,  called  them  in  to  his  aid,  and  afterw^ards  lost  his  lifc 
in  a  war  with  them,  The  same  fate  befell  his  succcssor.  In 
an  engagement  with  a  Turanian  tribe  called  Tochari,  he  re- 
ccived  a  wound  in  his  arm,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died, 
about  B.C.  124. 

Artabanus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  IL,  wbo 
is  known  as  Arsaces  IX.  He  was  a  warlike  and  powerfùl 
prince,  whose  achievements  procured  him  the  epithet  crf  **  the 
Great.''  He  efîcctttally  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  tiorthem 
nomads,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  engagements  ;  and,  in 
a  long  séries  of  wars,  he  extended  the  Parthian  power  in  many 
directions.  At  length  he  engaged  in  a  contest  %uth  the  Ar* 
menian  king,  Ortoadistes  (Artavasdes?)»  who  was  compelled 
to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  for  his  observance  of  which  he 
gave  hostages,  among  them  Tigranes,  a  prince  of  the  bî<xxl 
royal.  Tigranes  induced  the  Parthian  monarch  to  aid  him 
in  gaîning  the  Armenian  throne,  by  undertaking  to  cède  to 
him  a  part  of  Armenia;  and  this  cession  took  place  about 
B.C.  96.  But  hère  the  successes  of  Mithridates  came  to  an  end. 
Tigranes,  having  become  king  of  Armenia,  declared  war 
against  his  benefactor,  recovered  the  ceded  territory,  invaded 
Parthia  itself,  conquered  Adiabêné,  and  forced  the  kings  of 
Atropaténé  and  Gordyèné  to  become  his  tributaries,  about  B.C. 
90  to  87.  Soon  after  this  Mithridates  seems  to  hâve  died,  after 
a  reign  which  must  hâve  exceeded  thirty-fîve  years. 

It  is  uncertain  who  w*as  the  immédiate  successor  of  Mith- 
ridates n.  The  list  of  Trogus,  as  reported  by  Justin,  îs  hère 
faulty;   and  from  the  incidental  notices  of  other  writers»  the 
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succession  of  the  kings  can  only  be  determined  conjecturally. 
It  is  usual  to  place  after  Mithridates  IL  a  certain  Mnasciras, 
who  is  mention ed  by  Lucian  as  a  Parthian  monarch.  But 
there  is  no  évidence  that  Mnasciras  followed  immediately  after 
Mithridates  IL,  or  even  that  he  reigned  at  this  period.  The 
next  k'ing  whom  we  can  positiveîy  place  after  Mithridates  IL 
is  Sanatrœces,  who  mounted  the  throne  about  B.C  76, 

Sanatrœces  (Arsaces  XL),  at  the  âge  of  eighty,  became  king 
of  Parthia  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sacaraucse*  one  of  the 
Turanian  tribes  of  the  north.  He  reigncd  seven  years  only, 
from  about  B.C.  76  to  69.  He  was  contcmporary  with  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  and  seems  to 
hâve  been  eogaged  in  war  with  the  former  ;  but  the  particulars 
of  this  contest  are  ynknown. 

Phraates,  son  of  Sanatrœces,  succeeded  him,  and  took  the 
title  of  Oeôç  ('*  God  '").  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  moment 
when  the  Mithridatic  War  entered  on  a  new  phase,  the  losses 
of  the  Pontic  monarch  having  forced  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
Armenia,  and  Rome  being  about  to  transfer  the  struggle  into 
this  quarter,  he  was  naturally  drawn  into  the  contest.  Both 
sides  sought  hts  alliance  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Pompey  took  the 
direction  of  the  war,  B.C.  66,  that  the  Parthian  monarch  de- 
sisted  from  an  attitude  of  nentraîity.  He  then  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  while  Pompey  pressed  Mithridates  with 
ail  his  forces,  Phraates  made  an  attack  upon  Tigranes.  The 
diversion  determined  the  Mithridatic  War  in  favor  of  Rome  ; 
but,  as  usual,  when  her  object  w^as  gained,  the  great  repiiblic 
repaid  assistance  with  ingratitude.  Tigranes  w2ls,  m  B.C.  65, 
aided  by  the  Romans  against  Phraates,  The  province  of 
Gordyéné,  which  Phraates  had  recovered,  was  retaken  by  the 
Romans  and  assigned  to  Armenia.  ît  was  in  vain  that  the 
Parthian  king  remonstratcd.  Pompey  w^as  inexorable;  and 
Phraates,  about  B.C.  63,  came  to  terms  with  Tigranes,  Shortly 
aftenvards  (B.C.  60)  he  died,  poisoned,  as  was  reputed,  by  his 
tw^o  sons,  Mithridates  and  Orodes. 

Mithridates,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Phraates  HL,  suc- 
ceeded him,  Tigranes  L  having  died  in  Armenia.  and  Arta- 
vasdes,  his  second  son,  having  seixed  the  throne,  Mithridates 
became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Armenia  on  behalf  of  his 
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brother-in-law.  Tigranes,  the  eldest  son  of  the  latc  kmg.  Hîs 
efforts,  however,  were  unsuccessfui,  and  had  no  effect  but  to 
alienate  Artavasdes.  After  a  reign  of  a  few  years»  Mithridates 
was  deposed  by  the  Parthian  nobles  ;  and.  though  he  main- 
tained  bimself  for  some  considérable  ttme  in  Babylon,  he  was 
at  last  captured  and  put  to  death,  Orodes,  his  brother,  whom 
the  Parthians  had  made  king  in  his  room,  succeeded  him, 
about  B.C.  55. 

THÎED    PERIOD 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  with  Rome,  B*C,  54,  to 
the  Destruction  of  the  Parthian  Empire  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  226. 

The  aggressîve  poJîcy  systematically  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Republic  rendered  a  war.  with  Parthia  the  naturai  sequel  to 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  The  struggle 
with  thèse  princes  had  revealed  to  Rome  the  existence  of  an 
Oriental  power  greater  and  ficher  than  either  Pontus  or  Ar- 
menia  ;  and  the  jealousy.  as  well  as  the  cupidity,  of  the  republic 
was  stirred  by  the  révélation.  No  spécial  gronnds  of  compîaint 
or  quarrel  were  regarded  as  necessary  before  the  war  could 
be  commenced.  It  was  enough  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  seemed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Rome  to  increase  her  empire 
at  the  expense  of  Parthia.  War  was  declared  without  even 
a  pretext,  B.C.  55i  and  in  the  following  year  Crassiis  attacked 
Orodes. 

The  immédiate  resuit  of  the  disastrous  expédition  of  Crassus 
was  the  advance  of  the  Parthians  across  the  Euphrates.  In 
B.C.  52,  and  agaîn  in  the  year  after,  Pacorus»  the  son  of  Orodes. 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  crossed  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Syria,  and  ravaged  the  Roman  terri  tory 
far  and  wide.  Upper  Syria  was  overrun,  Cilicia  invaded,  An- 
tioch  and  Antigoneia  threatened.  the  Roman  gênerai,  Bibulus, 
defeated.  Cassius,  however,  gained  certain  successes;  and 
suspicion  havîng  heen  ihrown  npon  the  loyalty  of  Pacorus» 
Orodes  recalled  him.  and  withdrew  his  troops  withîn  the  Eu- 
phrates.  But  eleven  years  later  he  made  a  second  advance. 
Once  more  Pacoms,  this  time  assisted  by  the  Roman  refugee» 


Labtenus,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  B.C.  40,  and  invaded  the 
Syrian  presidency.  A  Roman  army,  under  Decidius  Saxa, 
was  destroyed;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Sidon,  Ptolemaïs,  were 
occupied  ;  Jêrusaleni  was  entered  and  plundered,  and  Antig- 
onus  set,  as  Parthian  viceroy.  iipon  the  throne,  The  Parthians 
were  complète  masters  of  Syria,  Phœnicia,  and  Palestine  ;  and 
proceeded  to  invade  Asia  Minor;  occupying  the  whole  south 
coast,  as  far  as  Caria,  and  sending  their  plundering  bands  inlo 
lonia  and  the  Roman  '*  Asia/*  At  this  point,  howevefj  their 
progress  was  stayed,  and  reverses  began  to  bcfall  them.  Ven- 
tidins  defeated  and  slew^  Labienus  in  B.C.  39,  and  gained  a 
similar  success  over  Pacorus  in  the  next  year.  The  Parthians 
retired  from  Syria,  never  to  reoccupy  it,  and  henceforth  were 
content  to  resist  the  attacks  and  aggressions  of  the  Romans. 

The  death  of  Orodes  followed  closely  upon  this  defeat,  B.C. 
37.  He  either  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Pacorus,  or  was 
murdered  by  Phraates,  the  son  whom  he  had  put  forward  as 
his  successor  when  he  heard  of  Pacorus's  decease.  Phraates 
IV.  succeeded  htm,  and  reigned  as  Arsaces  XV.  Against  him 
Anton  y,  in  B.C.  36,  led  his  great  expédition.  Once  more  on 
Parthian  soil  the  Romans  were  completely  bafïled  ;  and  the 
retreat  of  Antony  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  that  of  the  aimy 
of  Crassns.  The  Parthian  power  issued  from  thèse  early  con- 
tests  with  Rome  intact  ;  each  side  held  its  own  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Euphrates  was  to  be  a  permanent  barrier  which  the 
Terminus  of  neither  nation  could  cross. 

An  uninteresting  period  of  the  Parthian  history  now  sets  in. 
Rome  and  Parthia  abstain  equally  from  direct  attacks  upon 
each  other»  while  each  endeavors  to  obtain  a  prédominant  in- 
fluence in  Armenia,  which  alternately  leans  on  one  or  other 
of  the  two  powers.  Troubles  are  excited  by  the  Romans  within 
the  Parthian  royal  famiïy  ;  and  almost  every  reign  exhibits 
one  or  more  pretendcrs  to  the  throne,  who  disturb  and  some- 
times  expeî  the  legitimate  monarch.  This  period  lasted  150 
years — from  the  retreat  of  Antony,  B.C.  36,  to  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Trajan,  A.D.  1 14. 

Chosroès  (Arsaces  XXV.),  on  obtaining  the  crown.*  pro- 
ceeded almost  immediately  to  assert  the  authority  of  Parthia 
♦About  A.D.  107. 
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over  Armenia  by  deposing  thc  reigrung  monarch,  Exedares^ 
and  placing  his  nephew,  Parthamasins,  the  son  of  Pacorus. 
upon  the  Armenian  throne.  This  act  fumîshed  an  excuse  to 
Trajan  for  his  Eastem  expédition,  a  part  of  his  great  scbeme 
of  conquest.  The  earlier  opérations  of  the  Roman  emperor 
vvere  aUogether  successful  ;  he  deprived  Parthamasiris  of  his 
kingdom,  and  made  Armenia  a  Roman  province  withom  a 
siruggle  ;  he  rapidly  overran  Mesopotamia  and  AssvTia,  taktng 
the  citics  one  after  another,  and  added  those  countries  to  thc 
empire  ;  he  pressed  southward,  took  Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon,  and 
Babylon,  descended  the  Tigris  lo  the  sea,  and  received  thc 
submission  of  Mesèné,  the  tract  upon  the  Persian  GulL  In 
another  direction  his  arms  penetrated  as  far  as  Susa.  But  it 
was  easier  to  conquer  than  to  hold.  Revolts  brokc  eut  in  thc 
countries  already  occupied,  at  Seleuceia,  at  Edessa,  at  Nisibis, 
at  Hatra,  and  elsewhere.  Trajan  felt  that  he  must  retire.  To 
covcr  the  ignominy  of  his  retreat,  he  held  an  assembly  at  Ctesi* 
phon,  and  placed  his  more  southern  conquests  under  the  sov* 
ereignty  of  a  mock  king,  a  native  named  Parthaniaspates.  His 
other  conquests.  Armenia.  Mesopotamia.  and  Assyria,  he  main* 
tained  and  strongly  garrisoned.  But  they  continued  Roman 
for  only  about  two  years  (A.D.  115  to  117),  The  first  act  of 
Hadrian  was  to  relinquish  the  whole  results  of  the  Parthian 
war  of  Trajan  p  and  to  withdraw  the  légions  within  the  Une  of 
the  Euphrates.  Chosroës  returned  to  his  capital,  Parthamas- 
pâtes  quitting  it  and  falling  back  on  his  Roman  friends.  who 
made  him  king  of  Armenia,  The  Parthian  empire  was  re- 
stored  to  its  old  limits  ;  and  friendly  relations  subsisted  between 
Chosroës  and  Hadrian  until  the  death  of  the  former,  probably 
about  A.D,  121. 

The  successor  of  Chosroës  was  his  son,  Vologeses  H.  (Ar- 
saces  XXVL).  who  reigned  (rom  about  A.D.  121  to  149.  He 
kept  the  peace  with  Rome  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
thougli  sorely  tempted  to  interfère  with  the  affairs  of  Armenia, 
which  had  reverted  to  the  position  of  a  Roman  fief,  He  was 
contemporary  with  Antoninus  Pius*  The  only  important  event 
of  his  reign  was  an  invasion  of  Media  Atropatèné  by  the  Alani, 
who  were  becoming  formidable  in  the  tract  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.    Vologeses  bribed  thèse  enemîes  to  retire. 
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His  successor  was  another  Vologeses,  the  third  of  the  name, 
who  was  probably  his  son.  He  reigned  from  about  A.D.  149 
to  192.  Durin^  the  lifetime  of  iVutoninus  Pios,  he  remained 
at  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of 
M,  Anrelius  (B.C.  161)  he  provoked  a  war  by  invading  Armenia 
for  the  purpose  of  severing  its  connection  wiih  Rome.  At  the 
outset  he  was  successfiil;  Armenia  was  occupied;  Sevenanys, 
Roman  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  was  defeated,  his  army  de- 
stroyed,  and  lie  himself  slain  ;  the  Parthian  hordes  once  more 
crossecl  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  dévastation  into  Syria  ;  but 
their  triiimph  was  short-hved.  V'erus  was  sent  to  the  East; 
and  though  individnaUy  he  did  nothing;  yet  his  gênerais  gained 
great  advantages.  The  Parthians  were  driven  from  Syria  and 
Armenia;  Mesopotamia  was  occupied;  Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Babylon  taken  ;  and  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon  burnt 
{A.D,  165).  Parthia  then  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  by 
ceding  Mesopotamia,  and  allowing  Armenia  to  return  to  the 
position  of  a  Roman  depcndency.  Vologeses,  thus  humbled, 
remained  quiet  during  his  later  years,  living  on  friendly  terms 
with  M.  Aurelius  and  with  Commodus. 

Vologeses  IIL  left  two  sons,  Vologeses  and  Tiridates,  of 
whom  the  elder,  Vologeses,  succeeded  hîm,  This  prince,  hav- 
ing  unfortunatelv  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Pescennius 
Niger,  A,D,  193,  was  attaeked  by  the  Roman  emperor^ 
Septimius  Severus,  after  he  had  defeated  Niger, and  suffered  im- 
portant  reverses.  The  Roman  army  advanced  througb  Meso- 
potamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  into  Assyria,  and  occupied  Adia- 
bêné,  descended  the  river  in  ships  to  Ctesiphon,  which  it  took 
and  plundered,  captured  aiso  Seleuceia  and  Babylon,  and  re- 
tnrned  wîthout  suffering  any  worse  defeat  than  a  double  repulse 
from  the  walls  of  Hatra.  The  only  permanent  fruit  of  the  cam- 
paigTï  was»  however,  the  addition  of  Adiabéné,  or  Northern 
Assyria,  to  the  empire,  w^hich  the  Parthian  monarch  was  forced 
to  cède  to  his  adversary,  A.D.  19g.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  Vologeses  IV.,  excepting  that  he  left  several  sons,  and  that 
he  reigned  tiîl  about  A.D.  212  or  213. 

Upon  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  a  contention  arose  be- 
tween  his  sons  with  respect  to  the  succession,  which  seems 
to  bave  falîen,  after  a  short  struggle,  to  another  Vologeses, 
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Antvarms  -AntS-ctt  XXX-'.  tbe  îas:  àrHg  ce  ?zr"h:r. 


'/'^io^tves  \'.  Ht  TtizTxÇfl  irrjin  A.D.  215  or  2:f  r:  ii^:.  T-Erî- 
Cil;::i.  l*«n  cm  a  Parthâtn  cairrpziçn,  22  vrârb  bt  vz*  i:  r— i. 
AiexirXtt'.  sent.  în  A.D.  2:6. 10  cen^arrC  rht  cszztner  :■:  Anir- 
banut  in  nxarria^e.  Artabanizs  rcf:is«L  ziyf  CsTcLitl":!* 
ciattly  cross<?d  thc  Euphratcs.  took  poss^^skc  :c  C-s 
I/r<x:'ïec*:C  thrcTiigh  Me5/:^>tan:ia  to  tbc  Tigri*.  rrr^ît- î  Alu- 
f/mé.  took  Arbe!a.  and  crovc  :hç  Pardriar.?  h:::'  rht  ra:».  -.  r-^^ 
Ht  th*m  Ttiumt^  to  EAessz  ir.  Osrhoêné.  asc  was  prurei-f  r:  ^ 
în  tht  ytar  îoîlo'AÎng  to  renew  his  atiack.  wben  he  was  rr:r-i:£rei 
by  OT'îtr  01  ilacrinns.  his  praetorian  prefect,  Macrirzis  thtzr 
carritd  on  tht  war  îor  a  short  timc.  but.  bcîng  rarice  lerszrf  î 
by  Artaîyanus  ncar  Nisîbis,  he  "was  content  to  prrcha>e  r»;*r; 
by  the  frxpenditure  of  a  large  suni  01  money  and  thc  >rrre=:ifr 
01  a-î  tht  Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Enphiaies.  'l'r?^ 
dominions  of  the  Parthians  were  thus  once  more  cxt^^i^i  z: 
their  âncitnt  limits.  and  Artabanus  had  even  recla~eî  mi 
t:yj'Z':-<'A  the  fj'A  F^anhi^tn  5::zera:nty  over  Armeriî.  r; 
ajy;x>:r.tir.;r  h: s  ov,-:i  brothtr  to  be  kin?.  when  sudder/.y  2.r.  ir.sur- 
n-rtion  '^r^ke  ot:t  in  the  south.  The  Persians.  unitr  Ar^i- 
xerxes,  the  son  of  .Sassan,  rebeîîed.  after  four  ce^tl^^e5  ■::  5ur- 
jertion,  aj^ainst  their  Parthian  lords,  deteated  the  forces  >: 
/rrahar:-;  in  three  j^reat  battles.  and  in  the  third  sle-»v  thi: 
kin^  hirr.seîf.  The  Parthian  empire  came  thns  suddenly  tr-  ar. 
end.  AT>.  226.  when  it  had  given  few  signs  of  internai  cecay 
r-r  v/eakness.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  New  Persian  Monarchy. 
r,r  Mingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  lasted  from  A.D.  220 
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who  was  king  when  CaracaJius,  wisliing  to  pîck  a  quarrel  wîth 
Parthia,  sent  ta  demand  the  surrender  of  two  reftigees,  Tiri- 
dates  and  Antiochus,  Vologeses  at  fîrst  refused;  but,  wlien 
he  was  threatened  with  invasion,  yielded,  A.D.  215.  Soon  afler 
this  he  miist  hâve  ceased  to  reign,  for  we  find  Caracallus^  in 
A.D.  216,  negotiating  with  /Vrtabanus, 

Artabaniis  (Arsaces  XXX.),  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  is 
thought  to  bave  been  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV,  and  a  brother  of 
Vologeses  V.  He  reîgned  from  A.D.  215  or  216  to  226.  Cara- 
callus,  bent  on  a  Parthian  campaign,  in  which  he  was  to  rival 
Alexander»  sent,  in  A.D.  216,  to  demand  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
banus  in  marriage.  Artabanus  refused,  and  Caracallus  imme- 
diately  crossed  the  Euphrates,  took  possession  of  Osrhoèné, 
proceeded  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris»  invaded  Adia- 
bêné»  took  Arbela.  and  drove  the  Parthian  s  into  the  mountains. 
He  then  returned  to  Edessa  in  Osrhoêné,  and  was  proceeding 
in  the  year  following  to  renew^  his  attack,  when  he  was  murdered 
by  order  of  Macrinus^  his  praetorian  prefect.  Macrinus  then 
carried  on  the  vvar  for  a  short  time,  but,  being  twice  defeated 
by  Artabaniîs  near  Nisibis.  he  was  content  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  surrender 
of  ail  the  Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
dominions  of  the  Parthians  were  thus  once  more  extended  to 
their  ancient  limits,  and  Artabanus  had  even  redaîmed  and 
exercised  the  old  Parthian  suzerain ty  over  Armenia,  by 
appointing  his  own  brother  to  be  king,  when  suddenly  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  în  the  south.  The  Persians,  imder  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  rebelled^  after  four  centuries  of  sub- 
jection,  against  their  Parthian  lords,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Artabanus  in  three  great  battles»  and  in  the  third  slew  that 
king  himself.  The  Parthian  empire  came  thus  suddenly  to  an 
end,  A.D.  226,  w^hen  it  had  given  few  signs  of  internai  decay 
or  weakness.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  New  Persian  Monarchy, 
or  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  lasted  froni  A.D.  226 
to  652, 
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